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BOOK      ni.       (COKTINUED.) 

CHAPTER    VI. 

WESTERN  U0NAST1CE8M. 

^loNASTiciSH  ascended  the  papal  tiirune  in  the  per- 
son of  Gregory  the  Groat,  As  our  history  wamii 
approachei)  tliis  luarkud  period  in  the  aiiiiuU  °"™**" 
of  Latin  Christianity,  it  is  neiressary  to  describe  tlie 
rise  and  progress  of  those  institutions,  \Tliich  at  once 
tended  so  powerfiilly  to  propagate,  to  maintain,  and  to 
give  its  peculiar  cliaracter  to  the  Christianity  of  West^ 
em  Christendom. 

Western  inonasticism  was  very  different  from  that  of 
the  East.  It  was  practical  more  than  si)t'culative ;  it 
looked  more  to  the  performance  of  rigid  duty,  tlie  ob- 
servance of  an  austere  ritual,  the  alternation  of  severe 
toil  with  the  recitation  of  certain  statetl  offices  or  the 
reading  appointed  portions  of  sacred  books,  than  to 
dreamy  indolence  and  meditative  silence,  finly  broken 
by  the  discussion  of  controverted  points  of  „„„„rt»d 
tlieologj'.  Labor  was  part  of  the  ruk'  of  "'"'  ^""™- 
all  the  eastern  monks  ;  it  was  urged  by  the  wiser  ad- 
vocates of  the  monastic  stale,  Athanasius,  Basil,  Chrj-s- 
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ostom,  oven  Jerome:  it  was  enforced  in  the  law  of 
the  monastic  life  brought  by  Cassianus  from  the  East;' 
and  it  is  singular  that  it  was  first  repudiated  by  Martin 
of  Tours  and  bis  disciples;^  yet  the  eastern  element 
predominated  over  the  rule  almost  tbroughout  Greek 
Christianity.  The  Greek  monks  have  done  little  or 
notliing  to  advance  the  cultivation  of  barren  lands,  for 
the  arts,  for  knowledge,  or  for  civilization.  But  the 
hermits  in  the  West  were  in  general  content  with  the 
wild  recesses  of  nature,  and  with  a  rigid  but  secret 
discipline.  They  had  neither  the  ingenious  nor  the 
ostentatious  self-tortures  which  were  common  in  the 
East.  They  had  hardly  one  Stylites,  men  who  stood 
for  decades  of  years  ^  on  a  lofty  pillar,  a  pillar  elevated 
in  height  as  the  saint  drew  nearer  to  heaven  and  to 
perfection* — as  yet  no  rambling  and  vagabond  monks, 
astonishing  mankind  by  the  public  display  of  thdr 
miserable  self-inflicted  sui&rings.  Nor  did  Ccenobites 
disburb  the  peace  of  the  western  cities  by  crowding 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  ready  with  unscrupulous  and 
sanguinary  fanaticism  for  slaughter,  or  worse  than 
slaughter,  in  the  maintenance  of  some  favorite  doo 
trine,  or  some  fitvorite  prelate.     Under  thdr  founder 

■  -'  A  lahnring  moak  is  troubled  by  on«  devil,  an  idle  0D«  by  a  host  of 
devils."  —  Casfian.  x.  23.  AuRu^tiiie  wrote  *  book,  d«  Opera  Monachomm. 
M.  Villemain  iiu  tliis  striking  observation :  "  De  telle  rude  ^cole  du  d*Bert 
il  Hirtail  den  graniis  hnnimeB  el  dea  foun."  —  Melanges.  Eloquence  Cbit- 
tiennc.  p.  366.  Tlie  Eai>t  had  few  great  men,  muy  madmen ;  the  Wot, 
madmen  mough,  liul  still  very  many  great  men. 

'  Paulln.  de  vit.  Martini,  1.  ii.  Sulpic.  Severas,  c.  7. 

■  Finy-»ix,  an-onling  to  Evagriiu,  t.  iii.  i.  13;  Theodoret.  Hint  Belig., 
p.  BS-2.    Fur  Wultilog  the  one  Stylites  of  the  West  at  Treves,  eee  F)eiU7, 

xxiv.  aa. 

•  "  Thp  Gallic  bishops  ordered  a  pillar  to  be  desi 
bitious  Western  aHpired  to  rival  tbi   ~ 
Scbroeck,  i-iii.  p.  231. 
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in  Northern  France,  Martin  of  Tours,  they  might  lend 
their  tamDltnona  aid  in  the  demolition  of  some  heath«i 
shrine  or  temple ;  but  their  habits  were  usually  those  of 
profound  peace ;  they  aspired  not  yet  to  rule  the  world 
which  they  had  forsworn :  it  was  not  till  much  later 
that  their  abbots,  now  endowed  with  enormous  wealth, 
poured  upon  them  by  blind  admiration  of  their  holiness, 
assumed  political  existence.  The  western  monks  par- 
took of  that  comparative  disinclination  to  the  more 
subtle  rehgious  controversy  which  distinguished  Roman 
from  Greek  and  Oriental  Christendom.  Excepting  the 
school  of  semi-Pelagianism,  propagated  by  the  Oriental 
Cassianus  among  the  monasteries  in  the  neighborhood 
of  MarseiUes  (still  to  a  certain  extent  a  Greek  ci^, 
and  with  the  Greek  language  spoken  around  it),  the 
monasteries  were  the  seats  of  submissive,  uninquiring 
orthodoxy.  They  were  not  as  yet  the  asyla  of  letters. 
Both  the  ancient  Latin  prose  and  ancient  Latin  poetry 
were  too  repulsively  and  dangerously  heathen  to  be 
admitted  into  the  narrow  cell  or  the  mountain  cloister. 
This  perilous  tendency  to  intellectual  indulgence  which 
followed  Jerome  into  his  cave  in  Palestine,  and  could 
only  be  allayed  by  the  scourge  and  unintermitting  fiist, 
as  yet  did  not  penetrate  into  the  solitudes  of  the  western 
reclnses.  But  if  the  reason  was  suppressed  with  such 
unmitigated  proscription,  the  imagination,  while  it 
shrunk  from  those  metaphysic  abstractions,  which  are 
so  congenial  to  eastern  mysticism,  had  fiill  scope  in  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  which  it  transmated  into 
perpetual  miracle.  The  mind  was  centered  on  itself; 
its  sole  occupation  was  the  watching  the  emotions,  the 
pulsations  of  the  reli^ous  life ;  it  impersonated  its  im- 
pulses, it  attributed  to  external  or  to  foreign  but  in- 
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dwelling  powers  the  whole  strife  within.  EvOTythmg 
fostered,  even  the  daily  Ubor,  which  might  have 
checked,  carried  on  in  solitude  and  in  silence,  eocoup- 
aged  the  vague  and  desultory  dreaminess  of  the  iiuicy. 
Men  plunged  into  the  desert  alone,  or  united  themaelves 
with  others  (for  there  is  no  contagion  so  irresistible  as 
that  of  religious  emotion)  under  a  deep  conviction  that 
there  was  a  fierce  contest  taking  place  for  the  soul  of 
each  individual,  not  between  moral  influences  and 
unseen  and  spiritual  agencies,  but  between  beings  pal- 
pable, material,  or  at  least  having  at  their  command 
material  agents,  and  constantly  controlling  the  course 
of  nature.  All  the  monks*  scanty  reading  was  of  the 
miracles  of  our  Lord  or  his  Apostlea,  or  still  more  the 
legends  of  saints.  Their  singing  was  of  the  same  suV 
jects.  Their  fasts  were  to  expel  demoniacal  possessions, 
their  festivals  to  celebrate  the  actual  presence  of  the 
tutelar  samt.  And  directly  the  soul  escaped,  as  it 
could  not  but  escape,  from  the  narrow  internal  worid, 
it  carried  into  the  world  without,  not  merely  that  awfid 
reverence  which  sees  God  in  everything,  but  a  wonder- 
ful ignorance  of  nature  and  of  man,  which  made  miracle 
the  ordinary  rather  than  the  exceptional  state  of  things. 
The  scenes  among  which  they  settled  were  usually  such 
as  would  promote  this  tendency — strange,  desolate, 
gloomy,  fearfiil,  the  interminable  sea  or  desert,  the 
mountain  immeasurable  by  the  eye,  the  un&thomed 
glen  ;  in  Italy  volcanic  regions,  either  clefl  or  distorted 
by  ancient  eruptions,  and  still  liable  to  earthquake  and 
disorder.  Their  solitudes  ceased  to  be  solitary;  they 
were  peopled  with  sounds,  with  apparitions  unaccount- 
able and  therefore  supernatural.  Wherever  a  few  met 
together,  they  met  upon  the  principle  of  encouraging 
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each  other,  of  vying  with  each  other,  of  measuring  the 
depth  of  their  (kith  by  their  unhesitating  helief.  The 
state  of  mind  was  contagious  ;  those  around  them  were 
mostly  peasants,  aerfe,  who  admired  their  austerities, 
reverenced  their  holiness ;  and  whom  even  if  thejr  cre- 
dulity outran  their  own,  they  would  not  disabuse,  lest 
they  should  disturb  instead  of  deepen  their  religions 
impressions.  When  they  went  still  further  forth  into 
the  world,  the  fame  of  their  recluse  sanctity,  of  their 
miracle-working  holiness  preceded  them.  Men  were 
prepared  for  wonders,  and  he  who  is  prepared  for 
wonders  will  usually  see  them.  Emulation,  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  their  founder,  the  awe,  often  the  salutaiy 
awe,  which  controlled  multitudes,  the  mind  unbalanced 
by  brooding  upon  itself,  and  the  frame  distempered  by 
the  wildest  ascetic  usages,  the  self-walled,  self-barred, 
the  sunless  dreary  dungeons,  which  they  made  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  populous  cities,  wrtiiight  the 
same  effects  on  the  monks  in  Rome,  or  Milan,  or 
Tours.  Thus  religion,  chiefly  tlirough  monasticism, 
conspired  with  barbarism  to  throw  back  mankind  into 
a  new  childhood,  a  second  imaginative  youth.  The 
mythic  period  of  Christianity  had  begun  and  continued 
for  centuries :  full  of  the  materials  of  poetry,  producing 
a  vast  mass  of  what  was  truly  poetic,  but  wanting  form 
and  order,  destined  to  await  the  creation  of  new  lan- 
guages before  it  should  culminate  in  great  Christian 
poems,  commencing  with  the  Divine  Comedy  and 
closing  with  the  Paradise  Lost. 

Monasticism,  as  we  have  seen,  was  introduced  into  the 
West  by  the  authority  and  by  the  writings  of  bmIjt  mooj*- 
the  great  Athanasius.    In  the  time  of  Jerome  "a'- 
it  had  found  its  proselytes  among  the  patricians  and 
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bighbom  matrons  and  vir^s  of  Rome.  Many  mon- 
asteries in  that  city  excited  the  admiration  of  Augu»- 
tine ; '  and  that  of  NoU,  celebrated  by  St.  Paullinus, 
did  not  stand  alone  in  Southern  Italy.*  Milan  '  vied 
with  Rome  in  the  antiqni^,  in  the  severe  sanctity  of 
her  monastery,  which  rose  in  one  of  the  suburbs  under 
the  fostering  care  of  St.  Ambrose ;  and  Ambrose  ao 
knowledged  that  he  had  but  followed  the  holy  example 
of  Eusebius  of  Vercelli.  MonastJcism  had  now  spread 
throughout  the  West.  In  the  recesses  of  the  Apen- 
nines; in  the  secluded  islands  along  the  coast  of  Italy ; 
in  Gaul,  where  it  had  been  disseminated  by  the  zeal  of 
Martin  of  Tours ;  in  Ireland ;  in  the  parts  of  Britain 
yet  unwasted  by  the  heathen  Saxons ;  in  Spain ;  in 
Afiica,  these  young  republics  rose  in  all  quarters,  and 
secluded  themselves  from  the  ordinary  duties,  occupa- 
tions, pursuits,  and  as  they  fondly  thought,  the  passions 
and  the  sfais  of  men.  In  Qaul  the  earliest  monasteries 
were  those  of  Ligug^,  near  Toulouse,  and  of  Tours, 
both  founded  by  St.  Martin,  of  the  Isle  Barbe,  in  the 
Saone  above  Lyons,  Toulouse,  in  the  Islands  of  the 
Hieres  and  of  Lerins.  C^esarius,  the  Bishop  of  Aries, 
whom  his  age  considered  to  unite  in  an  unparalleled 
degree  the  virtues  of  the  eccleuastic  and  the  monk, 
and  Cassianus,  who,  originally  an  Oriental,  settled  at 
Maiseilles,  and  endeavored  to  realize  in  his  monasteiy 
of  St.  Victor  in  that  ci^  the  severity  of  his  institutes, 

1  Da  Hcnib.  Ecd.  o.  83. 

1  Ambn*.  E^t.  Ixiii.    9t.  Angiut.  Coottm.  It.  t. 

*  Conslnicti  sUtuit  requiewere  celll 

Hdc  nbi  gBadcnUm  ncinorli  n1  pAlnltia  lunbrla 
lullim  pingit  pnlchenima  HedioUmuu." 

PatU.  invU.  St.  Mari. 
n«  Wntcni  monki  tlread?  lond  the  buatiu  of  natnrg. 
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maintained  and  extended  the  dominion  of  monasticism 
in  that  province.  The  settlements  of  Columban  will 
appear  as  the  great  initiatory  measure  which  prepared 
and  accomplished  the  conversion  of  Germany. 

Bat  even  now  no  kingdom  of  the  West  is  inaccessible 
to  the  rapid  migrations,  or  sudden  apparitions  of  these 
religions  colonies. 

The  origin  of  Spanish  monasticism  is  obscure.  It  is 
recognized  by  the  decrees  of  various  councils,  in  sptin. 
those  of  Tarragona,  of  Lerida,  of  Barcelona,  of  Sara- 
gossa.  It  received  a  strong  impulse  from  Donatus,  an 
African,  who  landed  with  seventy  monks  from  that 
country. 

In  Africa,  monasticism,  under  St.  Augustine,  as* 
sumed  a  peculiar  form,  intermediate  between  in  Afrm. 
the  ordinary  sacerdotal  institutions  and  the  monastery. 
The  clergy  were  to  live  in  common  under  a  rule,  in 
some  respects  rigidly  monastic,  yet  to  discharge  all  the 
ordinary  duties  of  the  priesthood.  They  were  the  first 
regular  canons;  but  the  Augustinian  Order  formed, 
as  it  was  designed,  on  this  ancient  and  venerable  model, 
is  of  much  later  date,  the  twelfth  century.^ 

In  Britain,  monasticism  had  arrived  before  the  Saxon 
invasion.  It  fled  with  Christianity  to  the  in  Brftiin. 
fiistnesses  of  Wales;  the  monks  of  Banchor,  long 
established  on  the  border,  encountered  the  Saxon 
monks,  who  accompanied  Augustine  into  the  Island. 
Ireland  and  the  Western  Isles  were  already  studded 
with  these  religious  retreats ;  lona  had  its  convent,  and 
these  institutions,  which  were  hereafter  to  send  forth 
St.  Columban  to  convert  and  monasticize  the  German 

^  Compare  ThomasBin,  La  Disdpline  de  TEglue,  i.  31. 
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forests,  were  already  at  least  in  their  early  and  initiar 
tory  state. 

But  the  extension  and  organization  of  monasticism 
St.  fiennuot  ^^  ^^  West  owes  its  principal  strength  and 
of  Nunu.  uniformity  to  Benedict  of  Nur«ia.'  The  life 
of  Benedict,  from  in&ncy  to  death,  is  the  most  perfect 
illustration  of  the  motives  which  then  worked  upon  the 
mind  of  man.  In  him  meet  together  and  combine  all 
those  influences  which  almost  divided  mankind  into 
recluses  or  cfunobites,  and  those  who  pursued  an  active 
life ;  as  well  as  all  the  effects,  in  his  case  the  best 
effects,  produced  by  this  phasis  of  human  thought  and 
feeling.  Benedict,  it  was  said,  was  bom  at  that  time, 
like  a  sun  to  dispel  the  Cimmerian  darkness  which 
brooded  over  Christendom,  and  to  revive  the  expiring 
spirit  of  monasticism.  The  whole  world  was  desolated 
by  the  inroads  of  the  northern  conquerors ;  the  thrones 
of  the  new  western  kingdoms  were  filled  by  barbarian 
heretics ;  the  East  was  distracted  with  controversy. 
War  had  not  respected  the  monastic  institutions  ;  and 
those  were  fortunate  who  were  shrouded  in  the  moun- 
tain glens  of  the  Apennines,  or  lay  hid  in  some  remote 
and  sea-girt  island.  His  age  acknowledged  Benedict 
as  the  perfect  type  of  the  highest  religion,  and  Benedict 
impersonated  his  age. 

In  the  time  of  Benedict  no  man  could  have  made  a 
profound  impression  or  exercised  an  enduring  influence 
upon  the  mind  of  man,  without  that  enthusiasm  in 
himself  which  would  environ  him  with  wonder,  or 
without  exciting  that  enthusiasm  in  others  which  would 
eagerly  accept,  propagate,  and  multiply  the  miracles 
which  avouched  his  sanctity. 
>  BRTonias  aab  um.,  bat  chiefly  Mabillon,  Hist.  Onlin.  Benedict. 
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How  perfectly  the  whole  atmosphere  was  impre^ 
nated  with  this  inexhaustible  yearning  for  the  super- 
natural, appears  from  the  ardor  with  which  the  mo- 
nastic passions  were  indulged  at  the  earliest  age.  Chil- 
dren were  nursed  and  trained  to  expect  at  every 
instant  more  than  human  interferences;  their  young 
energies  had  ever  before  them  examples  of  asceticism, 
to  which  it  was  the  glory,  the  true  felicity  of  life,  to 
aspire.  The  thoughtful  child  had  all  his  mind  thus 
preoccupied;  he  was  early,  it  might  almost  seem 
intuitively,  trained  to  this  course  of  life;  wherever 
there  was  gentleness,  modesty,  the  timidity  of  young 
passion,  repugnance  to  vice,  an  imaginative  tempera- 
ment, a  consciousness  of  unfitness  to  wrestle  with  the 
rough  realities  of  life,  the  way  lay  invitingly  open 
—  the  difficult,  it  is  true,  and  painful,  but  direct  and 
unerring  way — to  heaven.  It  lay  through  perils,  but 
was  made  attractive  by  perpetual  wonders ;  it  was 
awful,  but  in  its  awfiilness  lay  its  power  over  the  young 
mind.  It  learned  to  trample  down  that  last  bond 
which  united  the  child  to  common  humanity,  filial 
reverence ;  the  fond  and  mysterious  attachment  of  the 
child  and  the  mother,  the  inborn  reverence  of  the  son, 
to  the  father.  It  is  the  highest  praise  of  St.  Fulgentius 
that  he  overcame  his  mother's  tenderness  by  religious 
cruelty.^ 

History,  to  be  true,  must  condescend  to  speak  the 
language  of  legend ;  the  belief  of  the  times  is  part  of 
the  record  of  the  times ;  and,  though  there  may  occur 
what  may  baffle  its  more  calm  and  searching  philoso- 

1  The  approving  bishop  said,  "  Facile  potest  juvenis  tolerare  quemcunque 
imposuerit  laborem  qui  potent  raatemura  jam  dcspicere  dolorem.'  — Ful- 
gent. Vit.  apud  Mabillon. 
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phy,  it  must  not  disdain  that  which  was  the  prims 
almost  universal,  motive  of  human  life. 

Benedict  was  bom  at  Nursia,  in  the  province  ( 
1.9. 480.  Spoleto,  of  respectable  parents.  He  was  sei 
to  Rome,  according  to  still-prevailing  custom,  to  ] 
instructed  in  the  liberal  arts.  But  his  pure  spii 
shrunk  instinctively  from  the  vices  of  the  capital.  £ 
gave  up  the  perilous  study  of  letters,  and  preferred 
holy  ignorance.*  He  fled  secretly  f5pom  the  society  < 
his  dangerous  associates,  from  the  house  of  his  parent 
who,  it  seems,  had  accompanied  him,  as  of  old  tl 
fiither  of  Horace  his  son  to  Rome.^  His  &ithful  nun 
alone  discovered  his  design  and  accompanied  his  fligh 
This  incident  seems  to  imply  that  his  flight  took  pla< 
at  a  very  tender  age ;  a  circumstance,  told  at  a  lat< 
period,  intimates  that  it  was  not  before  the  first  in 
pulses  of  youthfiil  passion.  He  took  refuge  in  a  sma 
village  called  Effide.  about  two  miles  from  Subiao 
Youth  of  The  rustic  inhabitants,  pleased  with  his  mo< 
Benedict.  ^^.y  ^^^  swcetucss  of  disposition,  allowed  hii 
to  inhabit  a  cell  near  their  church.  Here  took  pla( 
his  first  miracle.  The  faithful  nurse,  Cyrilla,  had  bo: 
rowed  a  stone  sieve,  commonly  used  in  that  part  of  tl 
country  to  make  bread.  It  fell  from  her  hands,  ar 
broke  in  two.  Benedict,  moved  by  her  distress,  unite 
the  two  pieces,  prayed  over  them,  and  the  vessel  h 
came  whole.  The  wondering  rustics  are  said  to  ha^ 
hung  the  miraculously  restored  sieve  over  their  churc 
door.     But  the  sensitive  youth  shrunk  from  fame,  i 

1  "  Scienter  nesciens,  et  sapienter  indoctus."  Such  are  the  words  < 
Gregory  the  Great  —  Dial.  1.  2. 

8  Compare  (how  strange  the  comparison!)  the  life  of  Horace  and  the  li 
of  St.  Benedict. 
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he  had  from  vice:  he  sought  a  deeper  solitude. 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Subiaco,  by  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  a  monk,  named  Romanus,  he  found  a  wild 
and  inaccessible  cavern,  into  which  he  crept,  and  for 
three  years  the  softly  and  delicately  educated  boy  lay 
hid  in  this  cold  and  dismal  dwelling  from  the  sight  of 
men.  His  scanty  food  was  supplied  by  Romanus,  who 
took  it  by  stealth  from  his  own  small  pittance  in  his 
monastery.  The  cave  was  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  monastery  stood,  but  there  was  no  path 
down  the  precipitous  rock.  The  food,  therefore,  was 
let  down  by  a  rope,  and  a  small  bell  tied  to  the  rope 
gave  notice  of  its  coming.  Once  the  devil  broke  the 
rope ;  but  he  could  not  baffle  the  inventive  charity  of 
Romanus.  To  an  imagination  8o  prepared,  what  scene 
could  be  more  suited  to  nurture  the  disposition  to  won- 
ders and  visions  than  the  wild  and  romantic  region 
about  Subiaco  ?  The  cave  of  Benedict  is  still  shown 
as  a  hallowed  place,  high  on  the  crest  of  a  toppling 
rock,  with  the  Anio  roaring  beneath  in  a  deep  ravine, 
clothed  with  the  densest  forest,  and  looking  on  another 
wild,  precipitous  crag.  Half-way  up  the  zigzag  and 
laborious  path  stands  the  convent  of  Benedict's  sister, 
St.  Scolastica.^  So  entirely  was  Benedict  cut  off  from 
the  world  that  he  ceased  to  mark  not  merely  the  prog- 
ress of  ordinary  time,  but  even  the  fasts  and  festivals  of 
the  Church.     A  certain  priest  had  prepared  for  himself 

1  According  to  the  annalist  of  the  order,  Subiaco,  properly  Sub-lacu,  was 
a  town  at  the  foot  of  a  lake  made  by  the  waters  of  tlic  Anio,  which  had 
been  dammed  up  by  the  Emperor  Claudius.  On  the  20th  February,  1325, 
the  lake  burst  its  dam,  swept  away  the  road  and  bridge  tu  San  Lorenzo, 
and  left  only  ite  dry  bed,  through  which  the  torrent  of  the  Anio  still  pours. 
— Annal.  Ordin.  Benedict  i.  c.  viii.  The  old  monasteiy  must  have  been 
on  a  peak  higher  than  Benedict's  cave. 
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Bome  food  of  unusual  delicacy  for  the  festival  of  Easter. 
A  mjsteiious  admoaitJon  within  his  heart  reproved 
him  for  this  luxurious  indulgence,  while  the  servant 
of  God  was  pining  with  hunger.  Who  he  was,  this 
holy  and  heaven-designated  servant,  or  where  be 
dwelt,  the  priest  knew  not,  but  he  was  led  through 
the  tangled  thickets  and  over  the  rugged  rocks  to 
the  cave  of  Benedict  Benedict  was  ignorant  that 
it  was  Easter,  and  not  till  be  was  assured  that  it 
was  that  festal  day,  would  be  share  in  the  heaven- 
sent banquet. 

The  secret  of  bis  hiding-place  was  thus  betrayed, 
and  some  of  the  rude  shepherds  of  the  countiy,  seeing 
the  hermit  in  bis  coarse  attire,  which  was  no  more  than 
a  sheepskin  thrown  round  him,  mistook  him  at  first  for 
a  wild  beast :  but  when  they  approached  Jiim,  they 
were  so  melted  by  his  gentle  eloquence,  that  their 
hearts  yielded  at  once,  and  they  were  subdued  to  cour^ 
tesy  of  manners  and  Christian  belief.  But  the  young 
hermit  had  not  escaped  the  notice  or  the  jealousy  of  the 
enemy  of  mankind.  One  day  (we  must  not  omit  pue- 
rilities so  characteristic,  and  this  is  gravely  related  by  a 
late  serious  and  learned  writer)  he  appeared  in  the  shape 
of  a  blackbird,  and  flapped  him  over  the  eyes  with  his 
wings,  BO  as  almost  to  blind  him.  The  evil  one  took  a 
more  dangerous  form,  the  unforgotten  image  of  a  beau- 
tifal  woman  whom  young  Benedict  had  known  at 
Rome  (he  could  not,  then,  have  lef^  it  so  very  young). 
This  was  a  perilous  probation,  and  it  was  only  by  rush- 
ing forth  and  rolling  his  naked  body  upon  the  brambles 
and  sharp  points  of  the  rocks  that  Benedict  obtained  the 
hard-wrung  victory.  Never  after  this,  as  he  said  to 
his  &miliar  friends,  was  he  exposed  to  these  fleshly  tri- 
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ftls.  Yet  his  warfare  was  not  over.  He  had  triumphed 
over  sensual  lust,  he  was  to  be  tempted  by  rehgious  am- 
bition. A  convent  of  monks  in  the  neighborhood,  ex- 
cited by  the  &me  of  his  sanctity,  determined  to  choose 
Benedict  for  their  head.  He  fairly  warned  them  of 
the  rigorous  and  imcompromising  discipline  which  he 
should  think  it  his  duty  to  enforce.  Either  fondly  be- 
lieving their  own  sincerity,  or  presuming  on  the  latent 
gentleness  of  Benedict,  they  could  not  be  dissuaded 
from  the  design.  But  in  a  short  time  the  firm  severity 
of  the  young  abbot  roused  their  fierce  /esentment ;  ha- 
tred succeeded  to  reverence  and  love.  They  attempted 
to  poison  him ;  but  the  cup  with  the  guilty  potion 
burst  asunder  in  the  hands  of  Benedict,  who  cahnly  re- 
proved them  for  their  crime,  prayed  for  the  divine  for- 
giveness, jreminded  them  of  his  own  warnings  before 
he  undertook  their  government,  and  withdrew  into  his 
happier  solitude. 

It  was  no  longer  a  solitude.     The  sanctity  of  Bene- 
dict, and  the  fame  of  his  miracles,  drew  to-  yam*  of 
gether  daily  fresh  aspirants  to  the  holiness  or  ^"•^°'- 
the  quietness  of  his  recluse  life.     In  a  short  time  arose 
in  the  poetic  district,  on  the  peaks  and  rent  clefts,  un- 
der the  oaks  and  chestnuts  round  Subiaco,  twelve  mon- 
asteries,  each     containing    twelve  votaries    (Benedict 
considered  that  less  or  more  than  this  niunber  led  to 
negligence  or  to  discord).    The  names  of  many  of  these 
cloisters  designate  their  romantic  sites  ;    the  Monastery 
of  the   Cavern,  St.    Angelo  and   St.  Clement   by  the 
Lake,  St.  John  by  the  Stream,  St.  Victor  at  the  foot  of 
the  Mountain  ;  Eternal  Life,  or  the  Holy  Valley ;  and 
one  now  called  Santa  Scolastica,  rising  amid  embower- 
ing woods  on  a  far-seen  ridge  of  the  Apennines.     The 
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fiune  of  these  institutions  soon  spread  to  Rome.  Some 
of  the  nobles  joined  the  young  fraternities,  others  sent 
their  sons  for  the  benefit  of  a  severe  and  religious  edu- 
cation ;  and  ahreadj  considerable  endowments  in  farms 
and  other  possessions  were  bestowed  by  the  fnety  and 
gratitude  of  parents  or  admirers.  Maurus  (afterwards 
St.  Maur)  was  one  of  these  young  nobles,  who  became 
before  long  the  friend,  assistant,  and  successor  of  Bene- 
dict. To  Maurus  was  soon  attributed  a  share  in  the 
miraculous  powers,  as  in  the  holiness  of  Benedict. 
Though  wells  of.  waters  had  broken  out  at  the  prayer 
of  Benedict,  on  the  thirsty  summits  of  the  rocks,  where 
the  hermitages  hung  alofl,  they  were  not  always  at  hand 
or  always  full.  A  noble  youth  of  fifteen,  Placidos,  in 
drawing  water  from  the  lake,  fell  in,  and  was  carried  by 
the  waves  far  from  the  shore.  Benedict  cried  to  Mau- 
rus to  assist.  Maurus  rushed  in,  and,  walking  on  the 
water,  drew  out  the  fainting  youth  by  the  hair.  A 
contest  of  humility  began  :  Maurus  attributed  the  won- 
der to  the  holiness  of  his  master,  Benedict  to  the  de- 
votion of  Maurus.  It  was  decided  by  the  youth,  who 
declared  that  he  had  seen  the  sheepskin  cloak  of  Bene- 
dict hovering  over  him.  It  would  not  be  di£Bcult  to 
admit  all  the  facts  of  this  miracle,  which  might  be  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  excitement  of  all  parties. 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  blackest  crimes  constantly,  as 
The  Priest  ^^  wcrc,  iu  collision  with  this  high-wrought 
nonmtiui.  holiness.  Florentius,  a  neighboring  priest, 
was  envious  of  the  holy  Benedict.  He  attempted  to 
poison  him  in  some  bread  which  he  sent  as  a  presenU^ 

^  Compare  the  attempt  of  the  ambitioos  archdeacon  to  poison  the  ag«d 
Bishop  of  Canosa.  The  bishop  drank  the  cup,  having  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  the  archdmcon  ftU  dead,  as  if  the  poison  had  found  its  way 
to  his  stomach.  —  Greg.  Dial.  iii.  5. 
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Benedict  had  a  prescient  consciousness  of  the  treason ; 
and  a  raven  at  his  command  flew  away  with  the  infect- 
ed fiKxL  Florentins,  haffled  in  his  design  upon  the  life 
of  the  master,  plotted  against  the  souls  of  the  disciples. 
He  turned  seven  naked  girls  into  the  garden  of  one  of 
the  monasteries.  Benedict  determined  to  withdraw 
from  the  dangerous  neighborhood.  He  had  set  forth 
on  his  journey  when  Maurus  hastily  overtook  him, 
and,  not  without  some  signs  of  joy,  communicated  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Florentius.  The  wicked  priest 
had  been  buried  in  the  ruins  of  his  chamber,  which 
bad  fallen  in,  while  the  rest  of  the  house  remained 
standing.  Benedict  wept  over  the  fate  of  his  enemy, 
and  imposed  penance  on  his  disciple  for  his  unseemly 
and  unchristian  rejoicing  in  the  calamity  even  of  the 
wicked. 

Benedict  pursued  his  way  (as  the  more  poetic  legend 
added,  under  the  guidance  of  two  visible  angels)  to 
Monte  Casino,  about  fifly  miles  from  Subiaco.  On 
Monte  Casino  still  arose  a  temple  of  Apollo  amid  its 
sacred  grove ;  and  in  the  midst,  as  it  were,  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  pagan  peasants  brought  their  offerings  to 
their  ancient  god.  But  there  was  no  human  resistance 
when  the  zealous  recluse  destroyed  the  profane  and 
stately  edifice,  broke  the  idol,  overturned  |he  altar,  and 
cut  down  the  grove.  Unreluctant  the  people  received 
the  religion  of  Christ  from  the  eloquent  lips  of  Bene- 
dict. The  enemy  of  mankind  attempted  some  obstruc- 
tion to  the  building  of  the  church  devoted  to  St.  Mar- 
tin. The  obstinate  stones  would  not  move  but  at  the 
prayers  of  Benedict.  They  fell  and  crushed  the  build- 
ers, who  were  healed  by  his  intercession.  The  last 
stronghold  of  paganism  was  replaced  by  a  Benedictine 
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monastery ;  and  here  arose  that  great  model  republic, 
which  gave  its  laws  to  almost  the  whole  of  Western 
'  Monasticism.  If  we  might  imagine  the  pagan  deity  to 
have  any  real  and  conscious  being,  and  to  represent  the 
Sun,  he  might  behold  the  monastic  form  of  Christianity, 
which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  his  ancient  worship,  almost 
as  univerally  spread  throughout  the  world,  as  of  old 
the  adoration  of  his  visible  majes^. 

Three  virtues  constituted  the  sum  of  the  Benedictine 
Bniaotsi.  discipline.  Silence  witli  solitude  and  secln- 
■""*"'■  sion,  humility,  obedience,  which,  in  the  strong 
language  of  its  laws,  extended  to  impossibilities.  AU 
is  thus  concentrated  on  self.  It  was  the  man  isolated 
irom  his  kind  who  was  to  rise  to  a  lonely  perfection. 
All  the  social,  all  patriotic  virtues  were  excluded :  the 
mere  mechanic  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  brother- 
hood, or  even  the  corporate  spirit,  are  hardly  worthy  of 
notice,  though  they  are  the  only  substitutes  for  the  re- 
jected and  proscribed  pursuits  of  active  life. 

The  three  occupations  of  life  were  the  worship  of 
God,  reading,  and  manual  labor.  The  adventitious 
advantages,  and  great  they  were,  of  these  industrious 
agricultural  settlements,  were  not  contemplated  by  the 
founder :  the  object  of  the  monks  was  not  to  make  the 
wilderness  blossom  with  fertility,  to  extend  the  arts  and 
husbandry  of  civilized  life  into  barbarous  re^ons,  it 
was  solely  to  employ  in  engrossing  occupation  that 
portion  of  time  which  could  not  be  devoted  to  worship 
and  to  study.' 

For  the  divine  service  the  monks  awoke  at  midnight ; 

they  retired  again,  and  rose  after  a  brief  repose  for 

matins.     After  matins   they  did  not  return  to  their 

1  "  Cuivia  pin  mentiB  agitationi,"  la^  Hibilloo,  p.  H. 
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beds,  but  spent  the  time  in  reading,  meditation,  or  the 
singing  of  psalms.  From  prime  to  noon,  and  all  after 
the  brief  meal,  and  another  period  of  reading  or  medi- 
tation, was  devoted  to  labor.  At  particular  periods,  as 
at  harvest,  the  laboring  brothers  did  not  return  home  to 
their  religious  service ;  they  knelt  and  performed  it  in 
the  fields.  The  mass  was  not  celebrated  on  ordinary 
days,  only  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

Abstinence  from  flesh,  at  least  that  of  four-footed 
animals,  was  perpetual  and  universal;  from  that  of 
fowls  was  prescribed  with  less  rigor.  The  usual  food 
was  v^etable  broth,  bread,  and  a  small  measure  of 
wine.  From  Easter  to  Pentecost  there  was  np  fast. 
From  Pentecost  to  the  ides  of  September,  fasts  on  two 
days  in  the  week ;  the  rest  of  the  year  to  Easter  per- 
petual fast,  with  one  evening  meal  of  eggs  or  fish. 
Lent  was  still  more  rigorously  enforced  by  abstinence 
not  from  food  only,  but  from  sleep  and  from  speech. 
The  pimishment  of  delinquents  was  sequestration  from 
the  oratory,  the  table,  and  the  common  meetings ;  the 
contumacious  and  incorrigible  were  expelled  from  the 
community.  The  monastery  contained  within  its  walls 
the  mill,  the  bakehouse,  and  everything  necessary  for 
life.  It  was  strictly  forbidden  to  partake  of  food  with- 
out the  walls ;  all  wandering  to  any  distance  was  prohib- 
ited ;  and  if  the  monk  was  obliged  to  be  absent  during 
the  whole  day,  he  was  enjoined  to  fast  rather  than  par- 
take of  food  abroad. 

So  were  self-doomed  to  live  the  monks  of  St.  Bene- 
dict ;  so  all  monks,  whose  number  is  incalculable,  for 
the  long  centuries  during  which  Latin  Christianity 
ruled  the  western  world.  The  two  sexes  were  not 
merely  to   be    strangers,   but    natural,    irreconcilable 
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This  strong  repaluon  was  carried  not  onljr 
into  their  judgments  upon  thenuelves,  bat  into  thdr 
'  judgments  of  those  who  were  yet  in  the  world  withonL 
All  monks  inevitably  embraced,  with  the  moat  eztmne 
severity,  the  dominant  notion  of  the  absolute  ■'"ft'1"'— 
of  all  sexual  intercourse ;  at  least,  its  utter  inconpad* 
bility  with  religious  service.  A  noble  lady  is  pooioMod 
with  a  legion  of  devils,  for  compliance  with  her  hu^ 
band,  before  a  procession  in  honor  of  the  bones  cf  St. 
Sebastian.  The  less  questionable  natural  a&ctiaia 
were  proscribed  with  equal  severity.  Attachment  to 
the  order  was  to  be  the  one  absorbing  auction.  A 
boy  monk,  who  loved  hb  parents  too  fondly  and  atolt 
forth  to  visit  them,  was  not  merely  suddenly  stmck 
with  death,  but  the  holy  earth  refused  to  retain  his 
body,  and  cast  it  forth  with  indignation.  It  was  only 
by  the  influence  of  Benedict,  who  commanded  the  S.<Aj 
Eucharist  to  be  placed  upon  the  body,  that  it  was  pe^ 
mitted  to  repose  in  the  grave.' 

But  the  later  days  of  Benedict,  at  Monte  Casino, 
though  adorned  with  perpetual  miracle,  did  not  seclude 
him  or  his  peaceful  votaries  from  the  disastrous  times 
RangoiD  which  Overwhelmed  Italy  during  the  fall  of 
^'^'  the  Gothic  monarchy  and  the  reconquest  try 

the  Eastern  Emperor.     War  respected  not  these  holy 
sanctuaries  ;  and  in  prophetic  vision  Benedict  saw  bis 

I  Gregor.  I>i>l.  L  10.  There  is  uioUicr  atrangs  11017  <*'^  ^'  power  <^ 
Bea«dkt:  be  had  excommunicated  certain  nnna  for  the  mibridled  nae  ^ 
their  tongue*.  They  were  boried,  however,  in  the  chnrdi.  But  whan  •*• 
■adament  wu  next  adminiatered,  at  tlie  voice  or  the  deaeoD,  commandiDf 
all  who  did  not  communicate  to  depart,  the  bodies  rose  fVam  their  gr«T«* 
and  walked  out  of  the  church.  This  wu  seen  by  their  nnm,  who  oot^ 
munlcalgd  the  fact  to  Beuedict.  The  pitying  uint  commuided  an  oblatlBll 
to  be  made  for  them,  and  ever  after  they  rested  quietly  in  their  grarei.  -' 
Oreg.  Dial.  il.  23. 
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establishment  laid  waste,  and  all  its  lofty  buildings  in 
rains  before  the  ravages  of  the  spoiler.  He  was  con- 
scded,  however,  it  is  added,  by  visions  of  the  extension 
of  his  role  throoghout  Europe,  and  the  rise  of  flourish- 
ing Benedictine  monasteries  in  every  part  of  the  West 
Nor  were  the  virtues  of  Benedict  without  influence  in 
assuaging  the  horrors  of  the  war.  Totila  himself,  the 
last  and  not  least  noble  Gothic  sovereign,  came  to  con- 
sult the  prophetic  saint  of  Monte  Casino  as  an  oracle. 
He  attempted  to  practise  a  deception  upon  him,  by 
dressing  one  of  his  chieftains  in  the  royal  attire.  Ben- 
edict at  once  detected  the  fraud,  and  Riggo,  the  chief- 
tain, rettuned  to  his  master,  deeply  impressed  with  awe 
at  the  supernatural  knowledge  of  the  saint.  Totiu. 
Totila  himself,  it  is  said,  fell  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Ben- 
edict, who  raised  him  up,  solemnly  rebuked  his  cruelties, 
foretold  his  conquest  of  Rome,  his  passage  of  the  sea,  his 
reign  of  nine  years,  his  death  during  the  tenth.  The 
greater  humanity  with  which  Totila  from  this  time 
conducted  the  war,  his  severity  against  his  soldiers  for 
the  violation  of  female  chastity,  the  virtues,  in  short,  of 
this  gallant  warrior,  are  attributed  to  this  interview  with 
Benedict.  Considering  the  uncertainty  of  the  date 
assigned  to  this  event,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how 
&LT  the  fierce  warrior  was  already  under  the  control  of 
those  Christian  feelings  which  led  him  to  seek  the  soli- 
tude of  the  saint,  or  was  really  awe-struck  into  more 
thoughtful  religiousness  by  these  prophetic  admonitions.^ 

1  There  are  several  other  anecdotes  of  Totila  in  the  Dialogues  of  Gregory. 
He  went  to  consult  the  Bishop  of  Canosa,  as  a  prophet,  and  tried  to  deceive 
him.  See  likewise  the  odd  story  of  Cassius,  Bishop  of  Nami,  whom  Totila, 
from  his  red  nose,  unjustly  suspected  of  drunkenness.  In  several  other  in- 
stances Ti>tila  was  compelled  to  reverence  the  sanctity  of  bishops,  whom  he 
had  begun  to  persecute.  —  c.  x.  and  xi. 

VOL.   II.  3 
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Benedict  did  not  live  to  witness  the  ruin  of  Monte 
M.  ScaiudB.  Casino ;  his  sister,  St.  Scolastica,  preceded 
him  in  her  death  bnt  a  few  days.  There  is  something 
striking  in  the  attachment  of  the  brother  and  sister,  the 
hnman  ail^tion  struggling  with  the  hard  spirit  of 
monasdcism.  St.  Scolastica  was  a  female  Benedict. 
Equally  devout,  equally  powerful  in  attractmg  and 
ruling  the  minds  of  recluses  of  her  own  sex,  the  remote 
foundress  of  convents  almost  as  nomravns  as  those  of 
her  brother's  rule.  With  the  most  perfect  harmony  of 
disposition,  one  in  holiness,  one  in  devotion,  they  were 
of  different  seses,  and  met  but  once  a  year.  The  fem- 
inine weakness  of  the  dying  Scolastica  for  once  extorted 
an  unwilling  breach  of  his  rule  from  her  severer  broth- 
er.' He  had  come  to  visit  her,  probably  for  the  last 
time ;  she  entreated  him  to  rest  for  the  night  in  her 
convent ;  but  Benedict  had  never,  so  spake  his  own 
laws,  passed  a  night  oat  of  his  own  monastery.  Bat 
Heaven  was  more  indulgent  than  the  monk.  ScolasUca 
reclined  her  head  in  profound  prayer.  Suddenly  the 
serene  sky  was  overcast,  lightnings  and  thunders  flashed 
and  roared  aronnd,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  "  The 
Lord  have  mercy  upon  you,  my  sister  1 "  said  Benedict ; 
"  what  have  yon  done  ?  "  "You,"  she  replied,  "haTe 
rejected  my  prayers ;  but  the  Lord  hath  not.  Gro  now, 
if  you  can."  They  passed  the  night  in  devout  spiritual 
exercises.  Three  days  after  Benedict  saw  the  soul  of 
his  sister  soaring  to  heaven  in  the  shape  of  a  dove. 
Only  a  short  time  elapsed,  and  Benedict  was  seized 
with  a  mortal  sickness.  Sis  days  before  his  death  he 
ordered  his  grave  to  be  opened,  and  at  the  end  breath- 
ed his  last  in  prayer.  His  death  was  not  without  its 
>  Gng.  Dial.  3,  xxxiiL 
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prophetic  annooncements.  It  was  revealed  to  a  monk 
in  his  cell  at  Monte  Casino,  and  to  his  chosen  disciple, 
St.  Manros,  who  had  already  left  Italy  to  establish  the 
role  of  his  master  in  the  monasteries  of  Gaul.  In  a 
convent  near  Auxerre,  Maums  was  wrapt  in  spirit, 
and  beheld  a  way  strewn  with  garments  and  lighted 
with  lamps,  which  led  direct  fix)m  the  cell  of  Benedict 
to  heaven.  ^^  May  God  enable  us  to  follow  our  master 
along  this  heavenward  way."  Benedict  was  buried 
in  the  oratory  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  stood  upon 
the  site  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo. 

The  vision  of  St.  Benedict  of  the  universal  diffusion 
of  his  order  was  accomplished  with  a  rapidity  wonder- 
fiil  even  in  those  times.  In  Italy,  from  Calabria  to 
the  Alps,  Benedictine  monasteries  began  to  rise  on 
the  brows  of  beetling  mountains,  sometimes  in  quiet 
valleys.  Their  buildings  gradually  grew  in  spacious- 
ness and  splendor  ;  ^  nor  did  they  absolutely  abandon 
the  cities,  as  dangerous  to  themselves  or  beyond  the 
sphere  of  their  exemplary  rigor.  Few,  if  any  of  the 
great  towns  are  without  their  Benedictine  convent. 
Every  monastery  sent  forth  its  colonies.  The  monks 
seemed  to  multiply  with  greater  fecundity  than  the 
population  of  the  most  flourishing  cities,  and  were 
obliged  to  throw  off  their  redundant  brethren  to  some 
new  settlement.  They  swarmed,  according  to  their 
language,  like   bees.*     Wherever  was  the  abode   of 

1  It  did  not  often  happen  that  a  monastery,  ashamed  of  its  magnificence, 
like  one  built  by  the  desire,  but  not  according  to  the  modest  notions,  of  St. 
Waltruda,  fell  of  its  own  accord,  and  gave  place  to  a  humbler  edifice.  — 
Mabillon,  Ann.  L  p.  405. 

s  ^  Tanquam  apes  ex  coenobiali  alveario  de  more  egressi,  nova  monasteria, 
•ive  dicas  cellas,  construere  amabant.*'  — Note  of  Angelo  della  Noce,  Abbot 
of  Monte  Casino,  on  the  Chron.  Casinen. 
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men  was  tlie  abode  of  these  recluses,  who  had  put  off 
the  ordinary  habits,  attire,  occupations  of  men  ;  wher- 
ever they  settled  in  the  waste  wilderness  men  gathered 
around  them,  as  if  to  partake  of  their  sanctity  and 
security.^     Maurus,  the  faithful  friend  and  associate 
of  Benedict,  had  crossed   the  Alps  even   before  hift 
death.     Bishop  Innocent,  of  Le  Mans,  who  had  in- 
vited him  to  Gaul,  had  died  before  his  arrival ;  but  ho 
was  hospitably  received  in  Orleans.     The  first  Bene* 
dictine  monastery  in  France  rose  at  Glanfeuille,  on  ihm 
Loire,  not  far  from  Angers ;  it  was  but  the  first  of 
many  rich  and  noble  foundations  —  foundations  which^ 
as  they  grew  in  wealth  and  splendor,  and,  in  conse* 
quence,  in  luxury  and  ease,  were  either  themselves 
brought  back  by  some  stem  reformer,  who  wrongh'^ 
them  up  to  their  old  austere  discipline,  or  rivalled  and 
supplanted  by  new  monasteries,  which  equalled  or  sor^ 
passed  the  rigor  of  Benedict  himself.'    The  name  of 
St.  Maur  is  dear  to  letters.     Should  his  disciples  hav^ 
in  some  degree  departed  from   the  iron  role  of  th&r 
founder,   the  world,  even   the  enlightened  Christian 
world,  will  pardon  them  if  their  profound  and  usefiil 
studies   have   withdrawn   them  from  mechanical  knd 

^  The  Benedictine  rule  was  nniversally  received  even  in  the  older  monas- 
teries of  Gaul,  Britain,  Spain,  and  throughout  the  West;  not  as  that  of 
a  rival  order  (all  rival ly  was  of  later  date),  but  as  a  more  full  and  perfect 
rule  of  the  monastic  life ;  as  simply  completing  the  less  consummate  work 
of  Cassian,  Martin  of  Tours,  or  Columban.  It  gave,  therefore,  not  only  a 
new  impulse  to  monasticism,  as  founding  new  monasteries,  but  as  quick- 
ening the  older  ones  into  new  life  and  energy. 

'  Koirmoutier,  founded  by  St  Meudon,  accepted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict, 
and  became  the  head  of  the  Benedictine  order  in  France ;  other  great  mon- 
asteries were  St.  Benignus  at  Dijon;  St.  Denys;  the  Chaise  Dieu,  near  Pay 
de  Velay ;  Fleury,  near  the  Loire.  In  England,  Canterbury,  Westmmster, 
Glastonbury,  St.  Albans.  In  the  north,  Wearmouth,  Yarrow,  Lindiafam. 
—  Helyot. 
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aatonutic  acts  of  derotion.  In  Spain  the  monaster- 
ies mostly  feU  in  the  general  wreck  of  Christianity 
on  the  Mahommedan  conquest ;  few  scanty  and  douht- 
fbl  records  survived,  to  be  gleaned  by  the  industry  of 
their  successors,  as  Christianity  slowly  won  back  the 
hndA 

With  St.  Augustine  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  passed 
to  England ;  but  there  it  might  seem  as  if  the  realm, 
instead  of  banishing  them,  or  permitting  their  self- 
honishment,  to  the  wild  heath  or  the  mountain  crest, 
had  chosen  for  them,  or  allowed  them  to  choose,  the 
fiiirest  spots  in  the  land  for  their  settlements.  In  every 
rich  Talley,  by  the  side  of  every  clear  and  deep  stream, 
arose  a  Benedictine  abbey.  The  labors  of  the  monks 
in  planting,  in  cultivation,  in  laying  out  the  sminy  gar- 
den, or  hanging  the  hill  with  trees,  may  have  added 
much  to  the  picturesque  grace  of  these  scenes ;  but, 
in  general,  if  a  district  in  England  be  surveyed,  the 
most  convenient,  most  fertile,  most  peaceful  spot,  will 
be  found  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Benedictine 
abbey. 

Their  numbers  at  any  one  time  it  may  be  difficult  to 
estiinate.*  Abbeys  rose  and  fell,  like  other  human 
institutions ;  the  more  favored,  however,  handed  down 
the  sacred  tradition  of  their  foundation,  of  their  endow- 
ments, of  their  saints,  of  their  miracles,  of  their  good 
deeds  to  civilization,  till  the  final  wreck  of  monastic 

1  Floret,  Espafia  Sagrada,  paAsim.  This  valuable  work  gives  the  rclig- 
ions  history  of  Spain,  according  to  its  provinces,  so  that  the  annals  of  each 
chtirch  or  abbey  must  be  followed  out. 

s  Mabillon,  Ann.  Ordin.  Benedict,  passim.  The  number  of  great  monas- 
teries founded  in  Italy,  Rhenane  Germany,  and  France,  between  520  and 
700,  is  astonishing.  There  are  some  after  the  conversion  of  Recared, 
Toledo,  Merida,  &c.,  in  Spain. 
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institutions  during  the  last  century;  and  even  from  tl 
wreck  a  few  have  survived,  or  lifted  up  again  th< 
venerable  heads.^ 

1  Sarpi  (p.  78,  delle  Mater  Benefic)  qnotes  the  Abbot  Trithemiiu 
aaeerting  that  in  hia  daj  there  were  15,000  Benedictine  convents. 
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CHAPTEB  Vn. 

GREGORY  THE   GREAT. 

The  sixth  century  of  Christianity  was  drawing  tow- 
ards its  close.  Anarchy  threatened  the  whole  ^2^^  ^  ^^^^ 
West  of  Europe ;  it  had  akeady  almost  eur  ««°^"y- 
Teloped  Italy  in  ruin  and  desolation.  Italy  had  been 
a  Gothic  kingdom,  it  was  now  a  province  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Rome  had  been  a  provincial  city  of  Theodo- 
ric's  kingdom,  it  was  now  a  provincial,  at  least  only 
the  second,  city  in  the  monarchy  of  Justinian.  But 
the  Byzantine  government,  though  it  had  overthrown 
the  Gothic  kingdom,  had  exhausted  itself  in  the  strife. 
The  eunuch  Narses  had  drained  by  his  avarice  that 
wealth  which  had  begun  to  recover  imder  the  vigor  of 
his  peaceful  administration.  But  Narses,  according  to 
the  popular  belief,  had  revenged  himself  upon  the 
groaning  province,  which  had  appealed  to  Constantino- 
ple against  his  oppressive  rule,  and  upon  the  jealous 
Emperor  who  had  feared  his  greatness.  He  had  sum- 
moned the  Lombards  to  cross  the  Alps.  The  1^^,^^ 
death  of  Narses  had  left  his  successor,  the  *'*^"***°* 
Exarch  of  Ravenna,  only  the  dignity  of  a  sovereignty 
which  he  was  too  weak  to  exercise  for  any  useful  pur- 
pose of  government.  Already  the  Lombards  occupied 
great  part  of  the  north  of  Italy,  and  were  extending 
their  desolating  inroads  towards  the  south.     The  ter- 
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rors  of  the  defenceless  province  cowered  before,  no 
doubt  exaggerated,  the  barb&rity  of  these  new  invaders. 
The  Catholics  and  the  Romans  had  leagued  with  the 
East  to  throw  off  the  Gothic  yoke ;  they  were  not  even 
to  rest  under  the  more  oppressive  rule  of  their  new 
masters ;  they  were  to  be  the  prey,  the  victims,  the 
slaves  of  a  new  race  of  barbarians.  The  Goths  bad 
been  to  a  great  d«^ree  civilized  and  Romanized  before 
their  conquest  of  Italy ;  their  enlightened  rulers  had 
endeavored  to  subdue  them  to  the  arts  of  peace,  at 
least  to  a  leas  destructive  system  of  warfare.  The 
Lombards  were  still  obstinate  barbarians;  the  Cbri^ 
tianity  which  they  bad  partially  embraced  was  Arian- 
ism ;  and  it  bad  in  no  degree,  if  justly  described, 
mitigated  the  forocity  of  their  manners.  They  had 
no  awe  of  religious  men,  no  reverence  for  religious 
places ;  they  burned  churches,  laid  wast^  monaaterie^, 
slew  ecclesiaatics,  and  violated  consecrated  virgins  with 
no  more  dread  or  remorse  than  ordinary  buildings  ur 
pro&ne  enemies.'  So  profound  was  the  terror  of  the 
Lombard  invasion,  that  the  despairing  Italians,  even 
the  highest  ecclesiastics,  beheld  it  as  an  tmdoubted  sign 
of  the  coming  day  of  judgment.  The  great  writer  of 
the  times  describes  the  depopulated  cities,  the  ruined 
castles,  the  churches  burned,  the  monasteries  of  males 
and  females  destroyed,  the  &rms  wasted  and  left  with- 
out cultivation,  the  whole  land  a  solitude,  and  wild 
beasts  wandering  over  fields  once  occupied  by  multi- 
tudes of  human  beings.  He  draws  the  inevitable  con- 
clusion :  "  what  is  happening  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  we  know  not,  but  in  this  the  end  of  all  things 
not  merely  announces  itself  as  approaching,  but  shows 
1  On  the  nvaga  In  luly  by  Iben  conflicts,  Greg.  Epiit.  v.  3t,  xiii.  18. 
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itself  as  actually  begun."  ^  This  terror  of  the  Lomr 
bards  seemed  to  survive  and  to  settle  down  into  an 
nnmitigated  detestation.  Throughout  the  legends  of 
the  piety  and  the  miracles  wrought  by  bishops  and 
monks  in  every  part  of  Italy,  the  most  cruel  and  re- 
morseless persecutor  is  always  a  Lombard.'  And  this 
hatred  was  not  in  the  least  softened  when  the  popes, 
rising  to  greater  power,  became  to  a  certain  extent  the 
defenders  of  Italy:  it  led  them  joyftilly  to  hail  the 
appearance  of  the  more  warlike  and  orthodox  Franks, 
whom  first  the  Emperor  Maurice,  and  afterwards  the 
popes,  summoned  finally  to  crush  the  sinking  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards.  The  internecine  and  inextinguisha- 
ble hatred  of  the  Church,  and  probably  of  the  Roman 
provincials,  to  the  Lombards,  had  many  powerfiil 
workings  on  the  fortunes  of  Italy  and  of  the  popedom. 
The  Byzantine  conquest  had  not  only  crushed  the 
independence  of  reviving  Italy,  prevented  the  quiet 
inftision  of  Gothic  blood  and  of  Gothic  institutions  into 
the  frame  of  society ;  it  had  almost  succeeded  in  tram- 
pling down  the  ecclesiastical  dignity  of  Rome.  There 
are  few  popes  whose  reigns  have  been  so  inglorious  as 
those  of  the  immediate  successors  of  that  unhappy  Vi- 
gilius,  who  closed  his  disastrous  and  dishonorable  life 
at  a  distance  from  his  see,  Pelagius  I.,  Benedict  I., 
Pelagius  II.  They  rose  at  the  command,  must  obse- 
quiously obey  the  mandates,  not  of  the  Emperor,  but 
of  the  Emperor's  representative,  the  Exarch  of  Ra- 

1  "Finem  .«uuni  mundas  jam  non  nunciat,  sed  ostendit."  —  Greg.  Mag. 
Dial.  iii.  sub  fine:  compare  ii.  29,  vii.  ii.  192.  Gregory  wa«  fully  persuaded 
of  the  approaching  Day  of  Judgment.  The  world  gave  manifest  signa  of 
it*  old  age.  —  Horn.  v.  on  Matt.  c.  10. 

«  See  the  Dialogues  of  Gregor>',  passim,  and  frequent  notices  in  the 
Epistles. 
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venna.  Tliey  must  endure,  even  if  under  solemn  but 
AD. 658.  unregarded  protests,  the  pretensions  of  the 
to  660.  bishop  of  the  Emperor's  capital,  to  equaU^, 

perhaps  to  superiority.  Western  bishops  seem  to  take 
advantage  of  their  weakness,  and  supported,  as  thqr 
expect  to  be,  by  Imperial  Constantinople,  defy  their 
patriarch. 

Times  of  emergency  call  forth  great  men  —  men  at 
least,  if  not  great  in  relation  to  the  true  intellectuali 
moral,  and  spiritual  dignity  of  man,  great  in  relation  to 
the  state  and  to  the  necessities  of  their  age ;  engjNmeA 
by  the  powerful  and  dominant  principtes  of  their  time, 
and  bringing  to  the  advancement  of  those  principles 
surpassing  energies  of  character,  inflexible  resolutioiif 
the  full  conviction  of  the  wisdom,  justice,  and  holinesi 
of  their  cause,  in  religious  afiairs  of  the  direct  and  un- 
deniable sanction  of  God.  Such  was  Gregory  I.,  to 
whom  his  own  age  and  posterity  have  assigned  the 
appellation  of  the  Great. 

Now  was  the  crisis  in  which  the  Papacy  most  re- 
awaken its  obscured  and  suspended  life.  It  was  the 
only  power  which  lay  not  entirely  and  absolutely  pros- 
trate before  the  disasters  of  the  times  —  a  power  which 
had  an  inherent  strength,  and  might  resume  its  maj- 
esty. It  was  this  power  which  was  most  imperatively 
required  to  preserve  all  wliich  was  to  survive  out  of 
the  crumbling  wreck  of  Roman  civilization.  To 
Western  Christianity  was  absolutely  necessary  a  cen- 
tre, standing  alone,  strong  in  traditionary  reverence, 
and  in  acknowledged  claims  to  supremacy.  Even  the 
perfect  organization  of  the  Christian  hierarchy  might 
in  all  human  probability  have  fallen  to  pieces  in  per- 
petual conflict :  it  might  have  degenerated  into  a  half 
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secular  feudal  caste  with  hereditary  benefices,  more  and 
more  entirely  subservient  to  the  civil  authority,  a  priest- 
hood of  each  nation  or  each  tribe,  gradually  sinking  to 
the  intellectual  or  religious  level  of  the  nation  or  tribe. 
On  the  rise  of  a  power  both  controlling  and  conserva- 
tive, hung,  humanly  speaking,  the  life  and  death  of 
Christianity  —  of  Christianity  as  a  permanent,  aggres- 
sive, expansive,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  uniform  sys- 
tem. There  must  be  a  counterbalance  to  barbaric 
force,  to  the  unavoidable  anarchy  of  Teutonism,  with 
its  tribal,  or  at  the  utmost  national  independence,  form- 
ing a  host  of  small,  conflicting,  antagonistic  kingdoms. 
All  Europe  would  have  been  what  England  was  under 
the  Octarchy,  what  Germany  was  when  her  emperors 
were  weak ;  and  even  her  emperors  she  owed  to  Rome, 
to  the  Church,  to  Christianity.  Providence  might 
have  otherwise  ordained,  but  it  is  impossible  for  man 
to  imagine  by  what  other  organizing  or  consolidating 
force  the  commonwealth  of  the  Western  nations  could 
have  grown  up  to  a  discordant,  indeed,  and  conflicting 
league,  but  still  to  a  league,  with  that  unity  and  con- 
formity of  manners,  usages,  laws,  religion,  which  have 
made  their  rivalries,  oppugnancies,  and  even  their  long 
ceaseless  wars,  on  the  whole  to  issue  in  the  noblest, 
highest,  most  intellectual  form  of  civilization  known 
to  man.  It  is  inconceivable  that  Teutonic  Europe, 
or  Europe  so  deeply  interpenetrated  with  Teutonism, 
could  have  been  condensed  or  compelled  into  a  vast 
Asiatic  despotism,  or  succession  of  despotisms.  Im- 
mense and  interminable  as  have  been  the  evils  and 
miseries  of  the  conflict  between  the  southern  and  north- 
em,  the  Teutonic  and  Roman,  the  hierarcliical  and 
civil  elements  of  our  social  system;  yet  out  of  these 
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conflicts  has  at  length  arisen  the  balance  and  bannony 
of  the  great  states  which  constitute  European  Chiisteur 
dom,  and  are  now  peopling  other  continents  with  kin- 
dred and  derivative  institutions.  It  is  impossible  to 
conceive  what  had  been  the  confusion,  the  lawlessneM, 
the  chaotic  state  of  the  middle  ages,  without  the  m^ 
di^val  Papacy ;  and  of  the  mediteval  Papacy  the  real 
lather  is  Gregory  the  Great.  In  all  his  predecessMi 
there  was  much  of  the  uncertainty  and  indefiniteneas 
of  a  new  dominion.  Christianity  had  converted  the 
Western  world  —  it  had  by  this  time  transmuted  it :  in 
all  except  the  Roman  law,  it  was  one  with  it.  Even 
Leo  the  Great  had  something  of  the  Roman  dictator. 
Gr^ory  is  the  Roman  altogether  merged  in  the  Chris- 
tian bishop.  It  is  a  Christian  dominion,  of  which  he 
lays  the  foundations  in  the  Eternal  Ci^,  not  the  old 
Rome  associating  Christian  influence  to  her  ancient 
title  of  sovereignty. 

Gregory  united  in  himself  eveiy  qualification  and 
Mrth  ud  endowment  wliich  could  command  the  vener- 
oneory.  ation  and  attachment  of  Rome  and  of  bis 
age.'  In  his  descent  lie  blended  ctvil  and  ecclesiastical 
nobility.  He  \Fas  of  a  senatorial  family;  his  fatlier 
bore  the  imperial  name  of  Gordian,  his  mother  that  of 
Sylvia.  A  pope  (Felix  II.)  was  his  ancestor  in  the 
fourth  degree  —  the  pope  who  had  built  the  church  of 
Sts.  Cosmos  and  Damianiis,  close  to  the  temple  of 
Romulus.  Two  sainted  virgins,  Thirsilla  and  Sylvia^ 
were  his  aunts.  To  his  noble  descent  was  added  con- 
siderable wealth ;  and  all  tliat  wealth,  directly  he  b^ 

1  Hamil.  3S.  in  Evang.  Dialog.  Epist.  iv.  IS;  Job.  TMk.  in  Vjl.  Tli* 
date  of  hJ9  liinli  isuncertnin;  it  was  abnut  the  jear  54D  —  I.Bu,  Givjiiar.  I. 
der  Gtosm,  puj^  ID, 
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oome  master  of  it  by  the  death  of  his  father,  was  at 
once  devoted  to  religious  uses.  He  founded  and  en- 
dowed, perhaps  fix>m  Sicilian  estates,  six  monasteries  in 
that  island ;  a  seventh,  in  Rome,  he  chose  for  his  own 
retreat ;  and  having  lavished  on  the  poor  all  his  costly 
robes,  his  silk,  his  gold,  his  jewels,  his  furniture,  he 
violently  wrenched  himself  from  the  secular  life  (in 
which  he  had  already  attained  to  the  dignity  of  praetor 
of  the  city  ^ ),  and  not  even  assuming  the  abbacy  of 
his  convent,  but  beginning  with  the  lowest  monastic 
duties,  he  devoted  himself  altogether  to  God.*  His 
whole  time  was  passed  in  prayer,  reading,  writing,  and 
dictation.8  The  feme  of  his  unprecedented  abstinence 
and  boundless  charity  spread  abroad,  and,  as  usual,  took 
the  form  of  miracle.  He  had  so  destroyed  his  health 
by  fasting,  vigil,  and  study,  that  his  brethren  were 
obliged  to  feed  him  by  compulsion.  His  life  hung  on 
a  thread,  and  he  feared  that  he  should  not  have 
strength  to  observe  the  indispensable  fast  even  on  Good 
Friday.  By  the  prayers  of  the  holy  Eleutherius  his 
stomach  was  endowed  with  supernatural  strength,  and 
never  afler  (he  had  manifestly,  however,  undermined 
his  constitution)  refused  the  sacred  duty  of  abstinence.* 
His  charity  was  tried  by  an  angel  in  the  garb  of  a  ship- 
wrecked sailor,  whose  successive  visits  exhausted  all  he 

1  He  describes  his  secular  state,  Praefat  ad  Job.  "  Diu  longeque  con- 
Tenionis  gratiam  distuli,  et  poHtquam  coelesti  sum  desiderio  aifectus,  secu- 
lari  habitu  contegi  melius  putavi  ....  Cumque  adhuc  me  cogeret  animus 
pnraenti  mundo  quasi  specie  tenus  desen'ire,  cwperunt  multa  contra  me  ex 
ejusdem  mundi  cur&  succrescere,  ut  in  eo  Jam  non  specie,  sed  quod  est 
gravius,  mente  rctinerer." 

*  The  date  of  Gregory's  monkhood  is  again  uncertain  —  probably  not 
earlier  than  573,  nor  later  than  577.  —  Lau,  p.  21. 

•  Greg.  Tur.  x.  1.  According  to  JafF6,  the  Register  of  Gregory's  Letters 
not  only  marks  the  year  (the  indiction),  but  the  month  of  their  date. 

^  Dial.  iii.  13 ;  Joh.  Diac.  i.  p.  9. 


-  -^....^  lu'jiiKa  were  seized  upon 
fessed  their  power  to  Gregory ;  c 
with  visits  of  angels  summoning  t 
one  brotlier,  whose  whole  life,  exci 
of  food  and  sleep,  was  spent  in 
merely  crowned  by  invisible  hands 
but  f"iniff'n  \i".u->  iifttT,  a  fragrance 
Irated  swoetoess  of  all  Howei-s,  breal 
Such  was  the  poetry  of  those  days. 

Gregory  became  abbot ;  *  anil  tht 
oncoTf  which  he  had  imposed  up 
Abbot.  forced  with  relentlessness 
into  cruelty,  upon  others.  Many  we 
brace  the  monastic  life  who  had  not  P 
to  it,  who  found  no  consolation  in  ib 
weary  of  its  monotonous  devotion, 
were  constantly  revolting  back  to  the 
had  forsaken  ;  on  these  Gregory  hat 
the  more  faithliil  he  esercisetl  a  tyr 
which  crushed  out  of  the  heart  not  M 
attachment  to  the  world,  but  every  w 
of  humanity.  The  most  singular  his 
pline,  combining  ingratitude  ani  c 
...th  a  strange  confii 
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Qce  of  the  eucharistic  sacrifice,  is  the  death  of  Justus, 
slated  by  Grregory  himself.  Before  he  became  a 
Kmk,  Justus  had  practised  physic.  During  the  long 
Iness  of  Gregory,  Justus,  now  a  monk,  had  attended 
am  day  and  night  with  affectionate  care  and  skill. 
)n  his  own  death-bed  Justus  betrayed  to  his  brother 
bat  he  possessed  three  pieces  of  gold.  This  was  in 
Erect  violation  of  that  law  as  to  community  of  prop- 
stjr  established  in  the  monastery.  After  long  search 
lie  guil^  money  was  found  concealed  in  some  medi- 
Eme.  Gregory  determined  to  strike  the  ofiender  with 
I  dae  sense  of  his  crime,  and  to  awe  the  brotherhood 
by  the  terror  of  his  example.  He  prohibited  every 
me  firom  approaching  the  bed  of  the  dying  man,  the 
new  Simon  Magus.  No  word  of  consolation  or  of 
bope  was  to  soothe  his  departure.  His  brother  alone 
ni^t  approach  to  tell  him  that  he  died  detested  by  all 
tbe  community.  Nor  did  the  inhuman  disciplinarian 
lest  here.  The  body  was  cast  out  upon  the  dunghill, 
with  the  three  pieces  of  gold,  the  whole  convent  shoutr 
ing  aloud,  "  Thy  money  perish  with  thee  I "  After 
Airty  days  of  fieiy  burnings,  the  inevitable  fate  of  an 
unabsolved  outlaw,  the  heart  of  Gregory  began  to  relent. 
Be  permitted  the  mass  to  be  celebrated  for  the  afflicted 
■ooL  The  sacrifice  was  offered  for  thirty  days  more. 
It  the  end  of  which  the  spirit  of  Justus  appeared  to  his 
bother,  and  assured  him  of  his  release  from  penal  tor- 
tiire.i 

Bat  a  mind  of  such  force  and  ability  as  Gregory's 
soold  not  be  permitted  to  slumber  in  the  holy  quiet  of 

1 "  Kha  Hint  qiuD  narras  et  non  mediocriter  l»ta.''  Such,  at  the  close  of 
Ui  tlo7,  if  the  quaint  langua^  of  Gregory's  obsequious  hearer.  Greg. 
Im^  Dial  ir.  56. 
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a  monastery.  He  himself  began  to  comprehend  that 
there  were  higher  religious  avocationB  and  nobler  eet- 
vices  to  God.  He  was  etill  a  monk  of  St.  Andrew 
when  that  incident  took  place  which,  bj  the  divine 
blessing,  led  to  the  conversion  of  our  Saxon  anceston. 
The  tale,  thongh  often  repeated,  is  too  pleasing  not  to 
find  a  place  here.  In  the  market-place  of  Rome 
Gregoiy  saw  some  beautiful  and  faii^haired  boys  ex- 
posed for  sale.  He  inquired  from  whence  they  came. 
*'  From  Britain."  *'  Are  they  Christians  ?  "  "  They 
are  still  pagans,"  '*  Alas  1  that  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness should  possess  forms  of  such  loveliness  I  That 
such  beauty  of  countenance  should  want  that  better 
beauty  of  the  sonl  I  "  He  asked  of  what  nation  they 
were.  "  Angles  "  was  the  reply.  "  Truly,"  he  said 
"  they  are  angels  I  From  what  province  ?  "  "  That  of 
Deira."  "  Truly  they  must  be  rescued  ife  ird  (from 
the  wrath  of  God).  What  is  the  tianie  of  their  king  1 " 
"  MUxL."  "  Tea,"  said  Gregory,  "  Alleluia  must  be 
snng  in  the  dominions  of  that  king."  To  be  the  first 
q  p^  missionary  to  this  beautiful  people,  and  win 
«aTwt*°  ^^  remote  and  barbarous  island,  like  a  Cliris- 
■'"^■'  tian  CsBsar,  to  the  realm  of  Christ,  became 
the  holy  ambition  of  Gregory.  His  long-suppressed 
humanity  burst  forth  in  this  new  channel.  He  ex- 
torted the  unwilling  consent  of  the  Pope ;  he  had 
actually  set  forth,  and  travelled  three  days'  journey* 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  messengers  sent  to  recall 
him.  All  Rome  had  risen  in  pions  mutiny,  and  com- 
pelled the  Pope  to  revoke  his  permission. 

But  Gregory  was  not  to  retire  again  to  his  monaa- 
flngoTjin  tery.  He  was  forced  to  embark  in  public 
nopiB.         afters.    He  was  ordained  deacon  (he  was  one 
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of  the  seven  deacons  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
Regionarii),  and  sent  by  Pope  Benedict  on  an  impor- 
tant embassy  to  Constantinople.  But  his  occupations 
were  not  confined  to  his  negotiations  with  the  court. 
He  was  the  Pope's  apocrisiarius  or  secretary.  These 
negotiations  were  but  partially  successful.  He  recon- 
ciled, indeed,  the  two  successive  emperors,  Tiberius 
and  Maurice,  with  the  person  of  the  Pope,  Pelagius ; 
but  the  aid  against  the  Lombards  was  sent  reluctantly, 
tardily,  inefficiently.  The  schism  between  the  East 
and  West  was  still  unallayed.  He  entered  into  a  char- 
acteristic controversy  with  Eutychius,  Bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople, on  the  nature  of  the  body  after  the  resur- 
rection.^ The  metaphysical  Greek  imagined  an  impal- 
pable body,  finer  and  more  subtile  than  the  air.  The 
Western  theologian,  unembarrassed  by  the  materialism 
firom  which  the  Greek  endeavored  to  escape,  strenu- 
ously asserted  the  unrefined  identity  of  the  renovated 
body  with  that  of  the  living  man. 

In  Constantinople*  Gregory  commenced,  if  he  did 
not  complete,  his  great  work,  the  ^  Magna  Moralia,  or 
Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Job,'  at  which  the  West 
stood  astonished,  and  which  may  even  now  excite  our 
wonder  at  the  vast  superstructure  raised  on  such  nar- 
row foundations.  The  book  of  Job,  according  to 
Gregory,  comprehended  in  itself  all  natural,  all  Chris- 
tian, theology,  and  all  morals.  It  was  at  once  a  true  and 

I  The  controversy  must  have  been  somewhat  perplexing,  as  Gregory 
was  ignorant  of  Greek,  and  good  translators  were  not  to  be  found.  "  Quia 
bodie  in  Constantinopolitanft  civitate,  qui  de  Latino  in  Gnecum  dictata 
bene  transferant  non  sunt.  Dum  enim  verba  custodiunt  et  sensus  minimi 
attendunt,  nee  verba  intelligi  faciunt,  et  sensus  frangunt."  —  Greg.  Mag. 
EfHSt.  vi.  27. 

*  Gregory  resided  three  years  in  Constantinople :  584-587. 

VOL.  IL  4 
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wonderflil  history,  an  allegory  containing,  in  its  secret 
seme,  the  whole  theory  of  tlie  Christian  Church  and 
Christian  sacraments,  and  a  moral  philosophy  applica- 
ble to  all  mankind.  As  an  interpreter  of  the  history, 
Gregory  was  entirely  ignorant  of  all  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, even  of  Greek.'  He  read  the  book  partly  a&- 
cording  to  the  older,  partly  according  to  the  later  Latin 
version.  Of  ancient  or  of  Oriental  manners  he  knew 
nothing.  Of  the  book  of  Job  as  a  poem  (the  most 
sublime  of  all  antiquity)  he  had  no  conception  :  to  him 
it  is  all  pure,  unimaginative,  unembellisbed  history. 
As  an  allegory,  it  is  surprising  with  what  copious  inge- 
u,^^  nuity  Gregory  discovers  latent  adumbrations 

Honiift.  qC  j^]]  jjjg  great  Christian  doctrines,  and  still 
more  the  unrelenting  condemnation  of  heresies  and  of 
heretics.  The  moral  interpretation  may  be  read  at  the 
present  time,  if  with  no  great  admiration  at  the  depth 
of  the  philosophy,'  with  respect  for  its  loftiness  and  pu- 
rity. It  is  ascetic,  but  generally,  except  when  heretics 
are  concerned,  devout,  humane  and  generous.' 

1  "  Nam  DM  d«c  Gneci  noviiniis,  Dec  aliquod  opus  Giaci  >lJqn4Ddo  cod- 
•cripsimua."  —  Qng,  Hig.  Epist.  ix.  09. 

>  It  ma;  b«  satt\y  slid  Ih>t,  accordiag  to  Gregory'^  license  of  inlerpreU- 
tion,  there  is  nolbiDg  which  might  not  be  found  in  my  tKwIi  ever  writteD; 
tbere  u  do  liiiRle  word  which  may  not  be  pregnant  with  unutterable  mya- 
teries,  no  nyllable  which  may  not  mean  eveiything,  no  number  whidi 
may  not  have  relation  to  the  tome  number,  wherever  it  may  oi'cnr,  to 
every  multiple  or  diriBible  part  of  such  number.  "The  seven  aona  of 
Job  mean  the  twelve  apoatlej,  aud  therefore  the  derej-,  because  seven  ii 
the  perfect  number,  and  multiplied  within  ilaelf,  four  by  three  or  three  by 
four,  produces  twelve.  The  three  daughlera  mean  the  faithlii]  1^^,  be- 
came they  are  (o  wonhip  the  Trinity."  "  In  septem  ergo  liliia  ordo  ptrdl- 
canttum.  in  tribus  vero  flliabus  mullitndo  auditorum  stKnatur."  The  thica 
daughtera  may  likewise  mean  tlie  three  classes  of  the  faithtiil,  the  paalores, 
B.  and  conjugati.  The  curious  reader  may  see  the  mysteiy  which 
n  the  sheep  and  the  caincl>.  the  oxen  and  the  asse?,  —  Lib.  i.  c> 
b.  ii,  c.  liv.— where  the  friends  of  Job  are  shown,  from  the  launt 
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So  congenial,  however,  was  this  great  work  to  the 
Christian  mind,  that  many  bishops  began  to  read  it 
pabliclj  in  the  churches ;  and  it  was  perhaps  prevented 
firom  coming  into  general  use  only  by  the  modest  re- 
monstrance of  Gregory  himself;  and  thus  Gregorj'',  if 
his  dieology  and  morals  had  been  sanctioned  by  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  would  have  become  the 
founder  of  a  new  religion.  It  never  appears  to  have 
occurred  to  the  piety  of  that  or  indeed  of  other*  ages, 
that  this  discovery  of  latent  meanings  in  the  books  of 
inspiration,  and  the  authoritative  enforcement  of  those 
interpretations  as  within  the  scope  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
is  no  less  than  to  make  a  new  revelation  to  mankind. 
It  might  happen  that  the  doctrines  thus  discovered 
were  only  those  already  recognized  as  Christianity,  and 
the  utmost  error  then  would  be  the  illustration  of  such 
doctrines  by  forced  and  inapplicable  texts.  But  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  by  this  system  of  exposition  the 
sacred  writings  were  continually  made  to  speak  the 
sense  of  the  interpreter ;  and  if  once  we  dei)art  from 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  Legislator,  all 
beyond  is  the  enactment  of  a  new,  a  supplementary, 
an  unwarranted  law.  Compare  the  Great  Morals  of 
Gregory,  not  with  the  book  of  Job,  but  with  the  New 
Testament ;  and  can  we  deny  that  there  would  have 
been  a  new  authoritative  proclamation  of  the  Divine 
will? 

So  fer  Gregory  had  kept  his  lofty  way  in  every  situ- 
ation, not  only  fulfilling,  but  surpassing,  the  Q^^ry  in 
highest  demands  of  his  age.     In  his  pereonal  ^"®' 
character  austerely  blameless ;  as  an  abbot  (he  resumed 
on  his  return  to  Rome  the  abbacy  in  his  monastery  of 
St.  Andrew),  mercilessly  severe,  the  model  of  a  strict 
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disciplinarian ;  as  an  ambassador,  displaying  < 
mate  ability ;  as  a  controversialist,  defeating  in  the 
opinion  of  the  West  the  subtleties  of  the  rival  Bishop 
of  ConstantJnople ;  as  a  theolo^an,  already  taking  that 
place  which  was  assigned  him  by  the  homage  of  postei^ 
ity,  that  of  the  fourth  great  father  of  the  Latin 
Church.'  Soon  after  his  return  to  Rome  the  city  be- 
i.t.esi.  came  a  scene  of  misery  and  desolation,  so 
that  all  eyes  could  not  but  be  turned  on  a  man  so 
highly  fevored  of  God,  The  Lombard  invaaiona  con- 
tinued to  waste  Italy ;  the  teeble  Exarch  acknowledged 
that  he  had  no  power  to  protect  Rome ;  the  supplica- 
Stauoftha  tJons  for  etfectual  aid  from  Constantinople 
*^*'-  had  been  unavailing.     More  dire  and  press- 

ing calamities  darkened  around.  The  Tiber  over- 
flowed its  banks,  and  swept  away  the  granaries  of  com. 
A  dreadful  pestilence  ensued,  of  which  the  Pope  Pela- 
gius  was  among  the  first  victims.'  With  one  voice  the 
clergy,  the  senate,  and  the  people  summoned  Gregory 
to  the  pontifical  throne.^  His  modest  remonstrances 
were  in  vain.  His  letter  entreating  the  Emperor  Mau- 
rice to  relieve  him  from  the  perilous  burden,  by  refiift- 
ing  the  imperial  consent  to  his  elevation,  was  inter- 
cepted by  the  loving  vigilance  of  his  admirers.  Among 
a^gg^  these  was  the  prefect  of  the  city,  who  substi- 
'"i*-  tuted  for  Gregory's  letter  the  general  petition 

ibr  his  advancement.  But,  until  the  answer  of  the 
Emperor  could  arrive,  Gregory  assumed  the  reli^ous 

l  Pelag.  ^at.  ad  Greg,  apnd  J.  Diaconum  in  Vil. 

^  The  peitileno  wu  lUribated  Co  ■  vmgt  nambcr  of  icrpeDta  and  a  great 
dragon,  like  a  beam  of  timber,  carried  down  the  Tiber  lo  Ihe  aea,  and  cast 
back  upon  the  shore,  wtierethe7  putrefied,  and  caused  the  plague.  —  Greg. 

«  5BB-Si>0,  Jaffi. 
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direction  of  the  people.  He  addressed  them  with  deep 
solemnitj  on  the  plague,  and  persuaded  them  to  acts 
of  humiliation.^  On  an  appointed  day  the  whole  city 
joined  in  the  religious  ceremony.  Seven  litanies,  or 
processions  with  prayers  and  hynms,  and  the  greatest 
pomp,  traversed  the  streets.  That  of  the  clergy  set 
out  from  the  Church  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ;  that  of 
the  men  from  St.  Marcellus ;  the  monks  from  that  of 
the  martyrs  John  and  Paul ;  the  holy  virgins  from  Sts. 
Cosmos  and  Damianus ;  the  married  women  from  St. 
Stephen;  the  widows  from  St.  Vitalis;  that  of  the 
poor  and  the  children  from  St.  Csecilia.  But  the 
plague  was  not  stayed ;  eighty  victims  fell  dead  during 
the  procession ;  ^  but  Gregory  still  urged  the  people  to 
persist  in  their  pious  supplications. 

To  the  end  Gregory  endeavored  to  elude  the  com- 
pulsory honor  of  the  Papacy.  It  was  said  that, 
knowing  the  gates  to  be  jealously  watclied,  he  pur- 
suaded  some  merchants  to  convey  him  to  a  solitary 
forest  in  disguise;  but  a  light,  like  a  pillar  of  fire, 
hovered  over  his  head,  and  betrayed  his  flight.  He 
was  seized,  hurried  to  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  and 
forcibly  consecrated  as  Supreme  Pontiff.^ 

1  The  (ipeech  in  Greg.  Tur.  x.  i. ;  Paul.  Diac.  Ep.  ii. ;  Joh.  Diac.  i.  41. 

2  The  picturesque  legend,  from  which  the  monument  of  Hadrian  took 
the  name  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  Letters 
of  Gregory.  It  ran,  that  as  the  last  procession  reached  this  building,  an 
angel  was  seen  sheathing  his  sword,  as  though  the  work  of  divine  ven- 
geance was  over.  The  statue  of  the  angel  in  this  attitude  commemorated 
the  wonder. 

*  The  biographer  of  Gregory  (John  the  Deacon)  thinks  it  necessary  to 
adduce  evidence  of  the  sincerity  of  this  reluctance,  which  had  been  ques- 
tioned by  "certain  perfidious  Lombards."  He  cites  a  curious  letter  to 
Theoctista.  the  emperor's  sister,  among  the  strange  expressions  in  which 
»  this:  "  Ecce  serenissimus  Dominus  Imperator  fieri  Simiam  Leonem 
jussit  et  quidem  pro  jussione  illius  vocari  Leo  potest;  fieri  autem  Leo 
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Monasticism  ascended  the  Papal  throne  in  the  per^ 
Noakhoodar  *""  of  Gregory.  In  austerity,  in  devotion, 
O"!"!-  in  imaginative  superatition,  Gregory  was  a. 
monk  to  the  end  of  his  days.^  From  this  turmoil  of 
affiiir^,  civil  and  spiritual ;  the  religious  ambition  of 
maintaining  and  extending  the  authority  of  his  see ; 
the  affairs  of  pure  Christian  humanity  in  which  he  was 
involvL-d,  as  almost  the  only  guardian  of  the  Roman 
population  against  the  barbarian  invasions;  oppressed 
with  business,  with  cares,  with  responsibilities,  he 
perpetnally  reverts  to  the  peace  of  his  monastery, 
where  he  could  estrange  himself  entirely  from  sub- 
lunary things,  yield  himself  up  to  the  exclusive  con- 
templation of  heaven,  and  look  forward  to  death  as 
the  entrance  into  life.' 

But  he  threw  off  at  once  and  altogether  the  dream- 
ing indolence  of  the  contemplative  life,  and  plunged 
ctHUFTTXifd  into  alfiiirs  with  the  hurried  restlessness  of  the 
j£.  most  ambitious  statesman.     His  letters  offer  a 

singidar  picture  of  the  incessant  activity  of  his  mind, 

Don  poteM."  Compare  iMIfr  Id  John  ot  Conilantinopk,  i.  U,  and  tlw 
fblluwing  «[hm1«s;  iUki  E|)»t.  vii.  4,  aad  Rcgula  Past  in  inil. 

1  "Cum  qaj1>a5  (amicin)  Gngnriiu  din  nocfeque  vrrHtiu  nihil  monaatk^ 
pnfminnis  in  palatiu.  nihil  pontificalia  inrlilutioDis  in  ecctmfc  denliquiL 
Tidtbanlnr  paHim  mm  fruditlHimi*  cirrici*  adhcren  Pontifid  nli)[iou>- 
Nmi  nionachi,  el  in  divcRiiwiniit  proleMionibiu  habcbalur  vila  communia; 
ila  nl  talia  »Mt  tunc  auli  GrFfiDrUi  penes  urbem  Konam  ccctnia,  qualem 
haacftim  tub  aptiMu  LiuaiH  eub  Mareo  Evangeliiill  pen«  Alexandriam 
Philn  vommcgnonl-"  Was  Jiih.  Diaconni  a*  ignoTast  of  St.  Loke'a  writ- 
info  ■•  of  Philo'*?— Job.  Diav.  ii.  li. 

*  ••  liifelix  qnippt  animop  ineai>.  ocropatkinta  ana  pulfatoa  mlnera, 
meminil  qualia  aliquanda  in  munaMerio  futl,  quoniodo  r\  labeotia  cuDCta 

niillii  nhi  <M'U*tU  cogitare  cnnsof  verai ;  •\aai  Miani.  rttmtu*  coqwre,  ipM 
jam  tantw  clauflra  conlrmplationv  Iransibal:  quod  monnn  quoqne  qua 
psne  vuni'lii'  piriia  at.  vidtlint  ul  iDtcrwuin  viiv.  et  lalwria  lui  pnemium 
anubat."  —  Pi>lat.  in  Dial.  Oper.  iii.  p.  233:  i-ompare  E;H»t.  i.  1  to  7. 
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theTariety  and  multiplicity  of  his  occupations.  Nothing 
seems  too  great,  nothing  too  insignificant  for  his  ear- 
nest personal  solicitude ;  from  the  most  minute  point  in 
the  ritual,  or  r^ulations  about  the  papal  farms  in  Sici- 
ly, he  passes  to  the  conversion  of  Britain,  the  extirpa- 
tion of  simony  among  the  clergy  of  Gaul,  negotiations 
with  the  armed  conquerors  of  Italy,  the  revolutions 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  the  title  of  Universal  Bishop 
usurped  by  John  of  Constantinople. 

The  character  of  Gregory,  as  the  representative  of 
his  times,  may  be  considered  I.  as  a  Christian  Threefold 

•   •  •  •         1  chamcter  of 

Ittshop  organizing  and  completing  the  ritual  Gregory. 
and  offices  of  the  Church  ;  as  administrator  of  the  pat- 
rimony of  the  Roman  See,  and  its  distribution  to  its 
various  pious  uses.  II.  As  the  patriarch  of  the  West, 
exercising  authority  over  the  clergy  and  the  churches 
in  Italy,  in  Gaul,  and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  as  the 
converter  of  the  Lombards  from  Arianism,  and  the 
Saxons  of  Britain  from  heathenism  ;  and  in  his  conduct 
to  pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics,  as  maintaining  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Western  ecclesiastical  power  against  the 
East.  III.  As  virtual  sovereign  of  Rome,  an  author- 
ity which  he  was  almost  compelled  to  assume ;  as  guar- 
dian of  the  city,  and  the  protector  of  the  Roman  popula- 
tion in  Italy  against  the  Lombards ;  and  in  his  conduct 
to  the  Emperor  Maurice,  and  to  the  usurper  Phocas. 

I.  Under  Gregory  the  ritual  of  the  Church  as- 
sumed more  perfect  form  and  magnificence,  gervicesof 
The  Roman  ordinal,  though  it  may  have  "^^  ^^**""=**- 
received  additions  from  later  pontiffs,  in  its  ground- 
work and  distribution  belongs  to  Gregory.  The  or- 
ganization of  the  Roman  clergy  had  probably  been 
long  complete ;  it   comprehended  the  whole  city  and 
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suburbs.  The  fourteen  regions  were  divided  into 
seven  ecclesiastical  districts.  Thirty  tilles  (corr^ 
^ponding  with  paiishes)  were  superintended  by  six^- 
six  priests ;  the  chief  in  each  title  was  the  cardinal 
priest.  EUch  ecclesiastical  district  had  its  hospital  or 
o£Sce  for  alms,  over  which  a  deacon  presided ;  one  of 
the  seven  was  the  archdeacon.  Besides  these,  each 
hospital  had  an  administrator,  often  a  layman,  to  keep 
the  accounts.  The  clergy  of  the  seven  regions  oiEci- 
ated  on  ordinary  occasions,  each  on  one  day  of  the 
week.  Gregory  appointed  the  ttatiotta,  the  churches 
in  which  were  to  be  celebrated  the  more  solemn  ser- 
vices during  Lent  and  at  the  four  great  festivals.  On 
these  high  days  the  Pope  proceeded  in  state,  usually 
on  horseback,  escorted  by  the  deacons  and  other  offi- 
cers, from  his  palace  in  the  Lateran  to  St.  Peter's,  St. 
Maria  Maggiore,  or  some  other  of  the  great  churches. 
He  was  received  with  obsequious  ceremony,  robed  by 
the  archdeacons,  conducted  to  the  choir  with  the  in- 
cense and  the  seven  candlesticks  borne  before  him. 
Psalms  were  sung  as  he  proceeded  to  his  throne  behind 
the  altar.  The  more  solemn  portions  of  the  service 
were  of  course  reserved  for  the  Supreme  Pontiff.'  But 
Gregory  did  not  stand  aloof  in  his  haughty  sanctity, 
or  decline  to  exercise  more  immediate  influence  over 
Q„——„  the  minds  of  the  people.  He  constantly  as- 
'**'*"■  cended  the  pulpit  himself,  and  in  those  days 
of  fear  and  disaster  was  ever  preaching  in  language 
no  doubt  admirably  adapted  to  their  state  of  mind. 


1  The  reader  who  miy  not  be  inclined  lo  consult  Gw^ory'n  owr 
m^ntuium  ud  Antiphoniriiun,  or  the  kuned  liboiB  of  Mibillon 
Ordo  Ronmnus,  will  fiad  a  guod  popular  view  of  Ihe  Koman  K\ 
Fleiuy.  H.  E.  «:tvi.  18  tl  ttq. 
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tracing  to  their  sins  the  visible  judgments  of  God, 
exhorting  them  to  profound  humiliation,  and  impress- 
ing them  with  what  appears  to  have  been  his  own 
conviction  —  that  these  multiplying  calamities  were 
the  harbingers  of  the  Last  day. 

The  music,  the  animating  soul  of  the  whole  ritual, 
was  under  the  especial  care  of  Gregory.  He  Mudc. 
introduced  a  new  mode  of  chanting,  which  still  bears  his 
name,  somewhat  richer  than  that  of  Ambrose  at  Milan, 
but  still  not  departing  from  solemn  simplicity.  He 
fimned  schools  of  singers,  which  he  condescended 
himself  to  instruct ;  and  from  Rome  the  science  was 
propagated  throughout  the  West:  it  was  em])loyed 
even  to  soothe  and  awe  the  barbarians  of  Britain. 
Augustine,  the  missionary,  was  accompanied  by  a 
school  of  choristers,  educated  in  their  art  at  Rome.* 

As  administrator  of  the  Papal  patrimony  Gregory 
was  active  and  vigilant,  unimpeachably  just  Gregory  m 
and  humane.  The  Churches,  especially  that  of  the  sm. 
of  Rome,  now  possessed  veiy  large  estates,  chiefly  in 
Calabria,  in  Sicily ;  *  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome, 
Apulia,  Campania,  Liguria ;  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica ; 
in  the  Cozian  Alps ;  in  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum ;  in 
Gaul ;  and  even  in  Africa,  and  the  East.^  There  are 
letters  addressed  to  the  administrators  of  the  Papal 

1  The  original  copy  of  Gregory's  Antiphonary,  the  couch  on  which  he 
nclined  while  he  insttructed  the  singers,  and  the  rod  with  which  he  threat- 
ened the  boys,  were  preserved,  according  to  John  the  Deacon,  down  to  his 
time.  —  Vit.  Greg.  M.  ii.  6. 

«  These  estates  were  called  the  patrimony  of  the  patron  saints  of  the 
city,  in  Rome  of  St.  Peter,  in  Milan  of  St.  Ambrose,  in  Kavenna  of  St. 
Apollinaris.    Ravenna  and  Milan  had  patrimonies  in  Sicily. 

•  Pope  Celestine,  writing,  in  the  year  432,  to  the  Emperor  of  the  East, 
mentions  "  po!<se.Hsiones  in  Asi&  constitutas  quas  illuKtris  et  sanctn  recorda- 
tionis  Proba  long4  a  majoribus  vetustate  reliquerat  Komanai  ecclesic.** 
He  prays  the  emperor  that  they  may  not  be  disturbed. 
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estates  in  all  theae  territories ;  and  in  some  cities,  as 
Otranto,  Gallipoli,  perhaps  Norcia,  Nepi,  Coma,  CajH 
ua,  Corscalano ;  even  in  Naples,  Palermo,  Syracuse. 
Gregory  prescribes  minute  regulations  for  these  lands, 
throughout  which  prevails  a  solicitude  lest  the  peasants 
should  be  exposed  to  the  oppressions  of  the  &rmer  or 
of  the  Papal  officer.  He  enters  into  all  the  small 
vexatious  exactions  to  which  they  were  liable,  fixes 
the  precise  amount  of  their  payments,  orders  all  an&ir 
weights  and  measures  to  be  broken  and  new  ones  pro- 
vided ;  he  directs  that  his  regulations  be  read  to  the 
peasants  themselves;  and,  lest  the  old  abuses  should 
be  revived  after  his  death,  they  were  to  be  fiiniiabed 
with  legal  forms  of  security  against  such  suppressed 
grievances.'  Gregory  lowered  the  seignorial  fees  on 
the  marriages  of  peasants  not  free.  Nor,  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  poor  peasant,  did  he  n^lect  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  iarmer ;  he  secured  to  their  rela^ 
tives  the  succession  to  tlieir  contracts,  and  guarded  the 
interests  of  their  families  by  several  just  regulations. 
His  maxim  was,  tlutt  the  revenue  of  the  Church  most 
not  be  defiled  by  sordid  gains." 

The  revenue  thus  obtained  with  the  least  possiUe 
intentional  oppression  of  the  peasant  and  the  farmer 
was  distributed  with  the  utmost  publicity,  and  with 

1  Sworiuiii  libellm.  Tbe  whole  of  tbit  letMT  (i.  19)  shDold  ba  ra«d 
to  nlnnUc  th*  duraetci  of  GnRory  u  ■  UuidlonL  Tht  pMunta  wen 
^rvmttv  pmlurTAMed  br  the  pftTmeiit  o(  the  firn  ienn  of  their  rent,  which 
being  due  before  ther  nrald  kII  their  cmpa,  tonri  them  to  bonvv  it  vtrj 
high  interr^r.     Gr^gorr  directed  thai  (her  should  renive  an  adruica  from 

^  In  mon  than  one  instance  lin^iv  repre^ven  the  covetoiuoeM  of  tbo 
clergy,  who  werv  not  Krapulonn  in  ohtainin^  propcitr  for  Ibe  rhnrch  bj 
DBiDM  nkeanii.  —  Epiit.  rii.  2,  H,  ii.  U.  BequeaU  to  monaiieiia  oootin- 
oallj  <KXMI. 
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rigid  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  diocese.^  Rome, 
which  had  long  ceased  to  receive  the  tributary  har- 
vests of  Africa  and  of  Egypt,  depended  greatly  on 
the  bounty  of  the  Pope.  Sicily  alone  had  escaped 
the  ravages  of  war,  and  from  her  cornfields,  chiefly 
from  the  Papal  estates,  came  the  regular  supplies 
which  fed  the  diminishing,  yet  still  vast,  poor  popular 
tion.'  In  a  synod  at  Rome  it  was  enacted  that  the 
Pope  should  only  be  attended  by  ecclesiastics,  who 
ought  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of  the  example  of  his 
life,  to  the  privacy  of  which  the  profane  kity  should 
not  be  admitted.^ 

The  shares  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  papal  ofBcers, 
the  churches  and  monasteries,  the  hospitals,  deaconries 
or  ecclesiastical  boards  for  the  poor,  were  calculated  in 
money,  and  distributed  at  four  seasons  of  the  year,  at 
Easter,  on  St.  Peter's  day,  St.  Andrew's  day,  and  that 
of  the  consecration  of  Gregory.  The  first  day  in 
every  month  he  distributed  to  the  poor  in  kind,  com, 
wine,  cheese,  vegetables,  bacon,  meat,  fish,  and  oil.* 
The  sick  and  infirm  were  superintended  by  persons 
appointefl  to  inspect  every  street.  Before  the  Pope 
sat  down  to  his  own  meal  a  portion  was  separated  and 
sent  out  to  the  hungry  at  his  door.     A  great  volume, 

1  The  quadripartite  diviflioiif  to  the  bishop,  the  clergy,  the  fabric  and 
service*  of  the  church,  and  the  poor,  generally  prevailed  in  the  West.  — 
Epist.  iii.  11. 

s  Sicily,  since  its  conquest,  had  paid  as  tribute  a  tenth  of  its  com  to  the 
metropolis;  the  papal  patrimony  was  liable  to  this  burden.  But  in  case 
of  shipwreck  the  farmers  or  peasants  were  obliged  to  make  good  the  loss. 
Gregory  relieves  his  tenants  from  this  iniquitous  burden. 

<  Epi.ot.  iv.  44. 

*  Among  the  instances  of  munificent  grants  by  Gregory,  see  that  of 
Aqua>  Salvia;,  with  its  farms  and  vineyards,  two  gardens  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber,  and  other  lands,  part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  to  the  church 
of  St.  Paul,  to  maintain  the  lights.  —  xiv.  14. 
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containing  the  names,  the  ages,  and  the  dwellings  OJ 
the  objects  of  papal  bounty,  was  long  preserved  in  th 
Latcran  with  reverential  gratitude.  What  noU 
names  may  have  lurked  in  that  obscure  list  I  The  in 
scendants  of  Consuls  and  Dictators,  the  Flamens  an 
the  Augurs  of  elder  Rome,  may  have  received  ll 
alms  of  the  Christian  prelate,  and  partaken  in  the  do! 
which  their  ancestors  distributed  to  their  thousan 
clients.  So  severe  was  the  charity  of  Gregory  thi 
one  day,  on  account  of  the  death  of  an  unrelieved  be| 
gar,  he  condemned  himself  to  a  hard  penance  for  tl 
guilt  of  neglect  as  steward  of  the  Divine  bounty.^ 

1  It  would  be  curious  to  obtain  even  an  approximation  to  the  TaloB  > 
the  patrimony  of  St  Peter  at  these  times.  These  facts  may  be  ooUect 
from  the  letters.  1.  The  patrimony  in  Gaul  was  comparatively  small:  It 
repeatedly  called  (Epist.  iv.  14,  vi.  6)  patrimoniolum.  At  one  time  the  Po 
received  400  solidi  in  money,  it  does  not  appear  clear!}'  whether  the  resid 
of  the  annual  rent  But  the  patrimony  in  Gaul  seems  to  have  been  chid 
transmitted,  or  expended  (there  were  no  bills  of  exchange)  in  coarse  clot 
of  Gallic  manufacture  for  the  poor.  Besides  this,  Gregory  ordered  the  pi 
chase  of  English  youths,  of  17  or  18,  to  be  bred  in  monasteries  for  missic 
ary  purposes.  —  vi.  33.  These  400  solidi  (putting  the  ordinary  cum 
solidus  at  from  11«.  to  12s,  —  the  Gallic  solidus  was  one  third  less,  s 
7«.  6<2.)  would  not  be  above  1602.  In  one  case  the  Gallic  bishops  seem 
have  withheld  part  of  the  patrimony  —  in  Gregory's  eyes  a  great  offen* 
**  Valde  est  execrabile,  ut  quod  a  regibus  gentium  servatum  est,  ab  episco] 
dicatur  ablatuni.**  — vi.  53,  4.  But  in  Sicily  Gregory  orders  Peter  the  si 
deacon,  his  faithful  administrator,  to  invest  280  pounds  of  gold  in  his  has 
in  com.  Taking  the  pound  of  gold  at  40/.  (see  Gibbon  on  Greaves,  < 
xvii. ;  Epiint.  vi.  35,  note),  this  would  amount  to  2000/. ;  if  the  value  of  mon 
was  one  and  a  half  more  than  now,  5000/.  But  the  produce  of  Sicily  ca 
not  be  estimated  at  the  money-rent.  It  had  great  quantities  of  catt 
especially  horses  (to  the  improvement  of  which  Gregory  paid  great  attc 
tion)  in  the  plains  about  Palermo  and  Syracuse.  One  mass  or  farm  h 
been  compelled  by  a  dishonest  factor  to  pay  double  rent  to  the  amount 
607  aurei,  nearly  280/.  Gregory  ordered  it  to  be  restored  out  of  the  pro 
erty  of  the  factor.  The  number  of  farms  cannot  be  known,  but  suppc 
100,  and  this  an  average  rent.  Rather  more  than  a  century  later,  the  Ei 
peror  Leo  the  Isaurian  confiscated  to  the  public  treasurj'  the  rights  of  t 
Roman  Sec  in  Sicily,  valued  at  three  talents  and  a  half.  —  Thoopham 
Chron.  p.  631,  edit.  Bonn.    This  passage,  which  at  first  sight  promises  t 
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Nor  was  Gregory's  active  beneficence  confined  to 
the  city  of  Rome.  His  letters  are  Aill  of  paternal  in- 
terpositions in  favor  of  injured  widows  and  orphans. 
It  was  even  superior  to  some  of  the  strongest  preju- 
dices of  the  time.  Gregory  sanctioned  that  great 
triumph  of  the  spirit  over  the  form  of  religion,  by  au- 
thorizing not  merely  the  alienation  of  the  wealth  of  the 
clergy,  but  even  the  sale  of  the  consecrated  vessels 
from  the  altar  for  the  redemption  of  captives  —  those 
captives  not  always  ecclesiastics,  but  laymen.^ 

mo0t  ftill  and  accormte  information,  nnfoitunatelv  offers  almost  insaperabla 
difficulties.  In  the  first  place,  the  reading  is  not  quite  certain ;  nor  is  it 
ibeolutely  clear  whether  it  means  some  charge  on  the  revenue  of  the 
island,  or  the  full  rents  and  profits  of  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter.  But 
the  diief  perplexity  arises  fit>m  our  utter  ignorance  of  what  is  meant  by  a 
talent.  The  loss  inflicted  on  the  hostile  see  of  Rome  must  no  doubt  have 
been  conyiderable ;  otherwise  the  emperor  would  not  have  inflicted  it  on 
him  whom  he  considered  a  reiVactory  subject;  nor  would  it  have  com- 
manded the  notice  of  the  historian.  But  any  known  talent,  above  all  the 
small  gDld  talent' of  Sicily,  would  give  but  an  insignificant  sum,  under 
900L  It  had  occurred  to  me,  and  has  been  suggested  by  a  high  authority, 
that  it  may  mean  3|  talents  in  weight,  paid  in  gold  money.  Fines  in  the 
Theodosian  code  are  fixed  at  so  many  pounds  of  gold.  Ik  cwt  of  gold  (if 
Gibbon  be  about  right,  according  to  Greaves,  in  taking  the  pound  of  gold 
at  AOL)  would  give  a  large,  perhaps  not  an  improbable,  sum :  *  and,  if  the 
relative  value  of  money  be  taken  into  account,  must  have  been  a  most 
serious  blow  to  the  papal  revenue. 

1  Gregory^s  humility  is  amusingly  illustrated  by  his  complaint,  that  of 
aU  his  valuable  stud  in  Sicily,  his  subdeacon  had  only  sent  him  a  sorry 
nag,  and  five  fine  asses.  The  horse  he  could  not  mount  because  it  was  so 
wretched  a  one,  the  asses  because  they  were  asses.  "  Pneterea  unum  nobis 
eaballum  miserum,  et  quinque  bonos  asinos  transmisisti ;  caballum  istum 
sedere  non  possum  quia  miser  est,  illos  autem  bonos  sedere  non  possum 
quia  asini  sunt.**  —  ii.  32. 

*  Compan.  however,  Paolo  Sarpi,  who,  probably  taUng  the  ordinary  talent,  makes 
a  much  lower  eettmate  (delle  Mat.  Beneflo.  c.  ix.);  hut  where  did  he  And  three  tal- 
«Bli  of  sIlTer,  half  a  one  of  gold,  directly  contrary  to  the  text  in  Theophaneii,  and 
to  the  tranalation  of  Anastasloii  ?  Much  of  this  has  been  worked  out,  but  ikr  too 
poeitively,  by  the  writer  of  a  modem  book  for  popular  um.  and  therefore  with  no 
citation  of  authorities.  —  Biaochl-GioTini,  Storia  del  Pape.  Capolago,  1861,  t.  ill.  pp. 
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II.  Gregory  did  not  forget   the   Patnarch   of   tlie 

OntoTj  West  in  die  Bishop  of  Rome.  Alanv  churches 
PltrUrobot    ...  .\  ,.  . 

uuWMt.      in  Italy  were  without  pastors:  their  pntists 

had  been  sold  into  slavery.'  He  refused  to  intermed- 
dle in  the  election  of  bishops,^  but  his  severe  discipline 
did  not  scruple  to  degrade  unworthy  dignitaries  and 
even  prelates.  Laurence,  the  first  of  the  seven  deacons, 
was  deposed  for  his  pride  and  other  unnamed  vices ; ' 
the  Bishop  of  Naples  for  crimes  capital  botli  by  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.*  The  Bishop  of  Salonn  is  re- 
proved for  neglect  of  his  solemn  duties,  and  indulgence 
in  convivial  pleasures ;  for  his  contumacy  in  refusing 
to  reinstate  his  archdeacon,  he  is  deprived  of  liis  i)al- 
lium  ;  if  lie  continues  contumacious,  he  is  to  be  exclud- 
ed from  communion.  The  Pope  reproves  the  Bishop  of 
Sipontum,  in  more  than  one  angiy  letter,  for  his  crim- 
inal and  irreligious  remissness  in  allowing  the  daughter 
of  a  man  of  rank  to  throw  off  her  religious  habit  and 
return  to  a  secular  life.'  He  commands  the  bishop  to 
arrest  the  woman  who  has  tlius  defiled  herself,  and  im- 
prison her  in  a  monasteiy  till  further  instruction!!.*  He 
commands  Andrew  Bishop  of  Tarentum,  if  guilty  of 
concubinage,  to  abdicate  liia  see ;  if  of  cruelty  to  a  fe- 
male, to  be  sus])ended  from  his  functions  for  two 
months.'     To  Januarius,  the  Bishop  of  Cagliari,  he 

>  F.p»t.  i.  S,  IE.  There  is  in  iniUnn  of  a  dericuii  Mid  for  13  Htlidi,  at 
vhiFh  prin?  he  might  be  redeemed.  Gregory  dlNCla  (he  Biahop  of  Sipontum 
to  lake  that  mim,  if  it  cuiaot  b«  obljuped  clKwhert,  Itom  the  eipliva*' 
Churrh.  — iii.lT. 

1  EidKt.  H.  30. 

•  Epiiit.  il.  in  Pntf. 

*  Epint.  il. ;  the  ordo  and  plebs  wen  to  elect  hit  aucceHor. 

*  Epist.  ii.  18. 

•  EjHHt.  iii.  M. 

>  EplBt.  Iii.  U. 
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speaks  in  still  more  menacing  terms  for  a  &r  more  hei- 
nous offence  —  ploughing  up  the  harvest  of  a  proprietor 
on  a  Sunday  before  mass,  and  removing  the  landmark 
after  mass.  Nothing  but  the  extreme  age  of  Januarius 
saved  him  from  the  utmost  ecclesiastical  punishment.^ 
He  gave  a  commission  to  four  bishops  to  degrade  the 
Bishop  of  Melita  for  seme  serious  crime :  certain  pres- 
byters, his  accomplices,  were,  it  seems,  to  be  impris- 
oned in  monasteries.^  We  find  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
exercising  authority  in  Greece  over  the  Bishops  of 
Thebes*  and  Larissa  and  Corinth.*  The  Bishops  of 
Istria  were  less  submissive.  His  attempts,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  pontificate,  to  force  them  to  con- 
demn the  three  Chapters,  were  repressed  by  the  direct 
interference  of  the  Emperor. 

In  Gaul,  simony  and  the  promotion  of  young  or  un- 
worthy persons  to  ecclesiastical  dignities  constantly 
demanded  the  interference  of  the  PontiflF.  The  greater 
the  wealth  and  honors  attached  to  the  sacred  office, 
and  the  greater  their  influence  over  the  barbarian 
mind,  the  more  they  were  coveted  for  themselves,  and 
sought  by  all  the  unscrupulous  means  of  worldly  ambi- 
tion.* The  epistles  of  Gregory  to  the  bishops,  to 
Queen  Brunehild,  to  Thierry  and  Theodobert,  and  to 
Chlotaire  kings  in  Gaul,  are  full  of  remonstrances 
against  these  irregularities.^ 

1  This  seems  to  be  the  sense  of  the  passage  vii.  ii.  1,  which  is  obscure, 
probably  corrupt.  Januarius  seems  to  have  given  Gregory  much  trouble. 
Another  epistle  censures  him  fur  exacting  exorbitant  burial  fees.  —  vii.  ii. 
56.    Oblations  for  lights  might  be  received  for  those  buried  in  the  church. 

«  vii.  ii.  63. 

«  Epist  iii.  6,  7. 

*  iv.  51. 
»  iv.  54. 

*  ix.  50  to  57.    The  privilegium  said  to  have  been  granted  by  Gregory 
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Of  all  the  great  events  of  his  pontificate,  Gr^p>3 
looked  on  none  with  more  tatisfiwtion  than  the  connT 
sion  of  the  Arian-Gothic  kingdom  of  Spain  to  Catboit 
cism.  He  compares,  in  his  humility,  the  few  who  ti 
the  last  day  will  bear  witness  to  his  own  zeal  and  is 
fliience,  to  the  countless  mnltitndes  who  would  owi 
their  salvation  to  the  orthodox  example  of  King  Re 
cared.' 

The  Council  of  Toledo,  at  which  Spun  puUit^ 
>ists,6».  proclaimed  its  Catholicity,  closes  the  histor 
of  the  old  Teutonic  Arianism.  The  Lombards,  in 
deed,  remained  to  be  subdued  by  the  mild  and  Otn 
tian  n'isdom  of  Gregory;  but  in  Burgundy  and  ii 
Visigothic  Gaul,  the  zeal  and  oi^oniation  of  the  Ca& 
olic  clergy,  and  the  terror,  the  power,  the  intrigues  ol 
the  orthodox  Franks,  had  driven  it  from  tiie  minds  o: 
the  kings,  and  from  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Twio 
Arianism  had  assailed  the  independence  of  Burgundy 
twice  it  fell  before  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Franb 
the  prayers,  and  no  doubt  more  powerfhl  aid  thai 
F»u  of  Ariu-  prayers,  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy.  Th' 
..D.61T.  Council  of  Epaona  (though  Arianism  rallie< 
for  the  last  desperate  conflict  under  the  younger  Gode 
mar  after  that  Council)  witnessed  what  might  be  tsm 
sidered  the  act  of  submission  to  Latin  Christianity. 

The  history  of  Visigothic  Arianism  in  Spain  is  i 
inSpidii.  more  dire  and  awful  tragedy.  During  tbi 
early  reigns,  both  of  the  Suevian  and  Visigothic  hangs 


to  fim  monutery  of  St.  Utdardiui,  onalhenKtiiiDg  kinga  uid  all  Mcnla 
pcnooB  who  «bou1d  inrringe  tbs  decreut  of  his  apoatolic  author!^,  ait 
ranking  ttacm  with  Judaa,  ia  proved  to  be  apurious  bv  Launtri,  and  bl 
Dupin — DisMrt.  T,  Je  Anliq.  Eccl.  Diadp. 
1  Epirt.  ad  Bechuvd.  Big.  vii.  laS. 
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the  Catholic  bishops  had  held  their  councils  undis- 
turbed; Arianism  had  maintained  its  loftjr  or  pru- 
dent or  indifferent  toleration.  Leovigild  ascended  the 
throne,  the  ablest,  most  ambitious  monarch  673  to  686. 
who  had  set  on  an  Arian-Gothic  throne,  except  Theod- 
oric  the  Ostrogoth.  Leovigild  aspired  to  subdue  the 
lawless  Gothic  lords  who  dwelt  apart  in  their  embat- 
tled mountain  fastnesses,  to  compel  the  whole  land 
(where  each  race,  each  rank,  each  creed  asserted  its 
wild  freedom)  to  order  and  to  law.  He  would  be  a 
king.  He  carried  out  his  schemes  with  rigor  and  suc- 
cess. But  he  would  compel  religious  differences  also 
to  unity.  Himself  a  stem  Arian,  he  even  condescended 
to  approximate,  and  with  consummate  art,  to  Catholi- 
cism ;  he  sought  by  confounding  to  harmonize  the  con- 
tending parties ;  but  he  could  not  deceive  the  quick 
sight  of  the  more  vigilant,  more  intellectual  Catholic 
hierarchy. 

His  young  son,  Hermenegild,  became  a  Catholic  — 
the  Catholic  a  rebel.  Seville  and  the  southern  cities 
rose  against  the  King;  Hermenegild  was  besieged  in 
Seville ;  the  Guadalquivir  was  blocked  up ;  the  city 
suffered  the  extremity  of  famine.  Hermenegild  fled  to 
Cordova :  he  was  sold  by  the  Greeks,  who  possessed 
some  of  the  havens  under  allegiance  to  the  Byzantine 
Emperor.  He  was  imprisoned  first,  less  rigorously,  in 
pleasant  Valencia ;  afterwards  more  harshly  in  Tarra- 
gona. He  was  shut  up  in  a  noisome  dungeon,  with 
manacles  on  his  hands.  The  young  martyr  (he  was 
but  twenty-one  years  old)  increased  his  own  sufferings 
bv  the  sackcloth  which  chafed  his  soft;  and  delicate 
limbs.  He  resisted  all  the  persuasions,  all  the  arts  of 
his  father.     A  fierce  Goth,  Sisebert,  was  sent  into  his 

VOL.   II.  5 
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ceU,  and  clove  his  skall  with  an  axe.  The  rebellious 
but  orthodox  Hermenegild,  aboat  ten  centuries  after, 
was  canonized  bj  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Philip  II.,  the  fether  of  the  murdered  Don 
Carlos.^ 

Leovigild,  before  his  death,  was  compelled  at  least  to 
adopt  milder  measures  towards  his  Catholic  sabjects. 
He  is  even  said  to  have  renonnoed  his  Arianism. 

The  first  act  of  his  son  Recared  was  to  avenge  his 
brother's  death  on  the  murderer  Sisebert.  He  hardly 
condescended  to  disguise,  even  for  a  year,  his  Cathol- 
icism ;  yet  Recared  was  obliged  to  proceed  with  caution 
and  reserve.  It  was  not  till  the  year  before  Gregory 
ascended  the  pontifical  throne  that  Spain  declared  her 
return  to  Roman  unity." 

In  Africa  Gregory  endeavored  to  suppress  the  undy- 
Aftio-  ing  remains  of  the  Donatist  fections,  which 
even  now  aspired  to  the  primacy  of  the  N^umidian 
Churches ;  but  Donatism  expired  only  with  the  Chris- 
tianity of  Northern  Africa, 

By  Gregory  Britain  was  again  brought  within  the 
BrtMin.  pale  of  Christian  Europe.  The  visions  of  his 
own  early  spiritual  ambition  were  fulfilled  by  his  mis- 
sionary, the  monk  Augustine.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  he  relates  with  triumph  the  ti- 
dings of  this  conquest,  as  communicated  by  Augustine, 

'  Tbe  religioD  ww  not  *n  affui  of  Tac«;  HaeBOna,  th«  Catholic  biilK^ 
of  Herida,  «u  a  Goth.  Leorigild  let  up  Sanna  ai  a  rival  biefaop  of 
Uerida.  Leovigild  threattned  the  holy  Hauana  with  exile.  "  If  71111 
know  wh«re  God  is  not,  coromand  your  »«rvanl«  to  condugl  mc  thither." 
A  thunderclap  pealed  in  the  heaveni.  "  That  is  the  King  of  whom  we 
and  70U  should  Atand  id  awe.  He  a  not  a  king  like  you."  —  Florez, 
bpaiia  Sagiada. 

'  Gnjgnry  of  Tours  and  Joho  of  BiKlir  are  the  (Treat  authorities  for  thU 
period  of  Spaniih  history. 
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who  boasts  already  of  ten  thousand  baptized  converts.^ 
But  in  the  conversion  of  the  heathen  Gregory  was 
neither  a  fierce  nor  intolerant  iconoclast.  He  depre- 
cated the  destruction  of  the  pagan  temples ;  he  enjoined 
their  sanctification  by  Christian  rites ;  ^  the  idols  only 
were  to  be  destroyed  without  remorse.  Even  the  sacri- 
fices of  oxen  ^  were  to  continue,  but  to  be  celebrated  on 
the  saints'  days,  in  order  gently  to  transfer  the  adora- 
tion of  the  people  from  their  old  to  their  new  objects 
of  worship.  In  his  letters  to  the  King  and  Queen, 
Ethelred  and  Bertha,  he  is  gentle,  persuasive,  but  he 
intimates  the  rapidly  approaching  end  of  the  world  in 
those  awful  terms  which  might  appall  the  mind  of  a 
barbarian.^  Even  Ireland  was  not  beyond  the  sphere 
of  Gregory's  patriarchal  vigilance.  He  was  consulted 
by  certain  bishops  of  that  island  •n  the  question  of  re- 
baptizing  heretics.  He  thought  it  necessarj-  to  inform 
those  remote  prelates,  who  perhaps  were  utterly  igno- 
rant of  the  controversy,  sCs  to  his  views  on  the  three 
Chapters.  The  Irish  bishops  contrast  their  own  state 
of  peace  with  the  calamities  of  Italy,  and  seem  disposed 
to  draw  the  inference  that  God  approved  their  views 
on  the  contested  points  rather  than  those  of  the  Italian 
prelates.  Gregory  replies  that  the  miseries  of  Italy 
were   rather  signs  of  God's   chastening   love.      The 

1  Epifft.  vii.  31. 

'  We  find  a  lingular  illustration  of  the  commercial  intercourse  kept  up 
by  means  of  religion :  timber  was  to  be  brought  from  Britain  to  build  the 
churches  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  in  Rome ;  and  in  several  letters  to  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  Gregory  informs  him  that  he  has  sent  him  timber, 
an  acceptable  present  in  Egypt. 

s  It  is  curious  to  find  the  theory  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  many  of  the 
Hebrew  rites,  received  with  so  much  apprehension  in  the  writings  of 
Spencer  and  Warburton,  unsuspectingly  promulgated  by  Gregory'. — Epist 
ix.  71. 

*  ix.  60. 
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tinconvinced  Irish,  however,  adhered  to  th^  ot 
opinions.^ 

But  if  to  these  remote  and  yet  unsubdued  te^ 
Gregory  showed  this  wise  forbearance,  bis  soUdtnde 
extirpate  the  last  vestiges  of  heathenism  which  st 
lingered  in  Sardinia,'  and  a  few  other  barbaroos  par 
was  more  imcompromidng  and  severe.  Towards  the 
obstinate  heathens  he  forgot  on  one  occasion  his  mild 
language.  He  instincts  ^e  Bishop  of  Cagliari 
preach  to  them.  If  his  preaching  is  without  eSe 
to  compel  them  to  repentance  by  imprisonment  a 
other  rigorous  measnres.' 

Everywhere  thronghont  the  spiiitnat  dominions 
Ot«Tud  Gregory  —  in  Gaul,  in  Italy,  in  Sicily, 
tiH3<wi.  Spain  —  the  Jews  dwelt  mingled  with  1 
Christian  subjects.  tTo  them  Gregory  was  on  t 
whole  just  and  humane.*  He  censured  the  Bishop 
Terracina  for  unjustly  expelling  the  Jews  from  soi 
place  where  they  hod  been  accustomed  to  celebn 
their  festivab.  He  condemned  the  forcible  baptism  < 
Jews  in  Graul,  which  had  been  complained  of  by  certa 
itinerant  Jewish  merchants.*  Conviction  by  preachii 
was  the  only  legitimate  means  of  conversion.  He  A 
not  scruple,  however,  to  try  the  milder  method  i 
1  Letter  of  ColnmtMnaa  publiibed  bj  Usher.  —  Biblioth.  VcL  Pi 

■  Epiat  iiE.  98,  3S;  vii.  1,  3:  compare  SO. 

»  "  Siquidem  eervi  sant,  Terberibus,  cnicialibmqna,  qoibiu  ^d  autod 
tjonein  perrenire  voluat,  cutigue.  Si  vero  sunt  Uberi,  indtiaione  digi 
diitinctlbqus  auat  in  pceniteutiaii]  dirigendi;  nt  qni  Balnbrik  et  ■  mM 
p«ricDlo  levocsnlJB  audire  canlemnnnt,  cniciatw  (ilmt,  gu.t)  ttUtm  t 
corporii  (d  doideruidim  mentis  v>l«u  redncere  uniutem."  —  tII.  0.  H 

*  "  Eon  eniin  qui  ■  irligione  diristinnl  discorduit,  muisuetudine,  I 
nignitate,  wiRioTi«ndu.  euadendo,  id  unitalem  tidet  aecesse  est  coagregm 
—  Epist.  i.  33. 

f  Epiatle  to  tlie  biabapc  of  Ariel  ind  HarteiUu,  i.  IS- 
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bribery.  Certain  Jewish  tenants  of  Church  property 
are  told  that  if  they  embrace  Christianity  their  rents 
will  be  lowered.*  Even  if  their  conversion  be  not  sin- 
cere, that  of  their  children  may  be  so.^  He  denied 
them,  however,  the  possession  of  Christian  slaves, 
though  where  the  slaves  belonged  as  coloni  to  their 
estates  (the  Jews  appear  here,  as  in  Sicily,  in  the  un- 
nsnal  condition  of  landowners  and  cultivators  of  the 
soil),  they  were  to  maintain  their  uninvaded  rights.^ 
Slaves  of  Jewish  masters,  who,  whether  pagans  or 
Jews,  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church  from  the  desire 
of  embracing  Christianity,  were  to  be  purchased  from 
their  ovmers.*  Gregory  endeavored  to  check  the  Eu- 
ropean slave-trade,  which  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of 
the  Jews,  but  his  efforts  were  by  no  means  successful.^ 
Gregory  reproved  the  Bishop  of  Cagliari,  who  had  per- 
mitted a  Jewish  convert  named  Peter  to  seize  the  syna- 
gogue, and  to  set  up  within  it  a  cross  and  an  image  of 
the  Virgin.  The  Jews  had  been  forbidden  to  build 
new  synagogues,  but  were  not  to  be  deprived  of  those 
which  they  possessed.  In  one  the  images  were  to  be 
removed  with  due  respect,  and  the  building  restored  to 

^  iv.  6.  This  is  remarkable  as  showing  the  Jews  in  the  rare  8ituation 
not  only  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  but  as  cultivators  of  church  lands.  In 
another  passage  he  is  extremely  indignant  at  the  sale  of  church  vessels  to 
a  Jew^  who  was  to  be  compelled  to  restore  them.  —  i.  51. 

*  iL  37.  See  the  curious  Btor\'  of  a  Jew  who  had  deceived  the  Christians 
by  setting  up  an  altar  to  St  Elias,  at  which  they 'were  tempted  to  worship. 
(He  must  have  been  a  singularly  heretical  Jew.)  He  was  to  be  punished 
for  the  offence. 

*  Epistle  to  the  Bishop  of  Luna.  To  Queen  Brunehild  Gregory  ex- 
presses his  wonder  that  in  her  dominions  Jews  were  permitted  to  possess 
Christian  slaves.  —  vii.  ii.  115, 116. 

^  V.  31.  In  the  next  epistle  Gregory*  expresses  his  indignation  that  cer- 
tain Samaritans  in  Catana  had  presumed  to  circumcise  their  slaves.  Com- 
pare vii.  1,  2f  and  xi.  15. 

fi  vii.  ii.  30 :  compare  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii. 
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its  rightful  owners.*    Directions  in  a  similar  spirit  were 
given  to  the  Bishop  of  Palermo. 

Gregory's  humanity  was  liardly  tried  by  the  tempta- 


tlMhantki. 


tion  of  persecuting  heretics.     He  was  happily 


wanting  both  in  power  and  in  opportunity. 
The  heresies  of  the  East,  excepting  as  to  the  three 
Chapters,  had  almost  died  away  in  the  West.  The 
Pelagian  controversy  had  almost  argued  itself  to  rest; 
and  even  Manicheism,  which  was  later  to  spring  up  in 
new  forms,  lurked  only  in  obscure  places,  undetected 
by  the  searching  jealousy  of  orthodoxy.  Arianism  in 
Spain  had  recanted  its  errors ;  among  the  Lombards  it 
was  an  armed  antagonist  which  could  only  be  assailed, 
as  it  was  victoriously  assailed,  by  the  gentle  means  c£ 
persuasion  and  love. 

While  Gregory  was  thus,  by  his  Christian  virtuea, 
establishing  a  substantial  claim  to  Christian  suprem- 
acy, and  by  superstitions  congenial  to  the  age  still  fur- 
ther unconsciously  confirming  his  authority  over  the 
Kibopot  mind  of  man,  he  heard  with  astonishment 
RkToDh^^  and  indignation  that  John  the  Patriarch  of 
"""^  Constantinople  had  publicly,  openly,  assumed 

the  title  of  Universal  Bishop,  a  title  which  implied  his 
absolute  supremacy  over  the  Christian  world.  This 
claim  rested  on  the  civil  supremacy  of  Constantinople. 
The  Western  empire  had  perished,  Italy  had  sunk  into 
a  province,  Rome  into  a  provincial  city.  Constanti- 
nople was  the  seat  of  empire,  the  capital  of  the  world ; 
the  bishop  of  the  capital  was  of  right  the  chief  pontiff 
of  Christendom.  The  pretensions  of  the  successors  of 
St.  Peter  were  thus  contemptuously  set  aside ;  the  re- 
ligious supremacy  became  a  kind  of  appanage  to  the 

1  rii.  ii.  GB :  compare  xi.  It. 
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ctvil  sovereignty;  it  lost  at  once  its  permanence,  its 
stability,  its  independence ;  it  might  fluctuate  with  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  political  dominion,  or  the  caprice  of 
human  despotism.^ 

The  letter  of  Gregory  to  the  Emperor  Maurice  pours 
forth  his  indignation  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  yet 
not  without  skill.  All  the  calamities  of  the  empire 
me  traced  to  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the  clergy,  yet 
there  is  a  prudent  reservation  for  the  awfulness  of  their 
power,  if  applied,  as  it  ought  to  be,  as  mediators  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven.  "  What  fleshly  arm  would 
presume  to  lift  itself  against  the  imperial  majesty, 
if  the  clergy  were  unanimous  in  insuring,  by  their 
prayers  and  by  their  merits,  the  protection  of  the  Re- 
deemer ?  Were  the  clergy  what  they  should  be,  the 
fiercest  barbarians  would  cease  to  rage  against  the  lives 
of  the  innocent."  "  And  is  this  a  time,  chosen  by  an 
arbitrary  prelate,  to  invade  the  undoubted  rights  of 
St.  Peter  by  a  haughty  and  pompous  title  ?  Every 
part  of  Europe  is  abandoned  to  the  dominion  of  the 
barbarians  ;  cities  are  destroyed,  fortresses  overthrown, 
provinces  depopulated,  lands  without  inhabitants,  the 
worshippers  of  idols  are  daily  revelling  in  the  massacre 
of  the  faithful,  and  the  priests,  who  ought  to  ad. 5&5. 
be  wailing  in  dust  and  ashes,  are  inventing  new  and 
profane  appellations  to  gratify  their  pride.  Am  I  de- 
fending my  own  cause  ?     Is  this  any  special  injury  to 

1  From  the  jealoos  and  even  angry  tone  in  which  Gregory  writes  to  John 
Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  who  had  dared  to  wear  the  pallium  out  of  the 
chiirchf  and  had  ventured  on  other  irregularitieSf  at  the  same  time  that  he 
protests  that  he  always  renders  due  honor  to  the  church  of  Kavenna,  it  may 
be  suspected  that,  as  the  residence  of  the  Exarch,  the  emptTur's  represent 
tative,  Ravenna  was  beginning  to  aspire  towards  some  peculiar  ecclesia»- 
tical  saperiority,  at  least  to  independence.  —  Epist.  iv.  ii.  15. 
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the  Bishop  of  Rome  ?  It  is  the  cause  of  God,  the 
cause  of  the  whole  Church.  And  who  is  he  that  usurpa 
this  uncanonical  dignity  ?  —  the  prelate  of  a  see  repeat- 
edly ruled  by  heretics,  by  Nestorians,  by  MacedtHiiatu. 
Let  all  Christian  hearts  reject  the  bUuphenunu  name- 
It  was  once  applied,  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  in 
honor  of  St.  Peter,  to  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ;  but  the 
more  humble  pontifls  of  Rome  would  not  assume  a  title 
injurious  to  the  rest  of  the  priesthood.  I  am  but  the 
servant  of  those  priests  who  live  as  becomes  their  order. 
But  *  pride  goes  before  a  fa\\ ; '  and  *  God  resisteth  the 
proud,  but  giveth  grace  to  the  humble.' "  ' 

To  the  Empress  (for  on  all  religions  questions  the 
Empress  is  usually  addressed  as  well  as  the  Emperor), 
Gregory  brands  the  presumption  of  John  m  a  sign  of 
the  coming  of  Antichrist ;  and  compares  it  to  that  of 
Satan,  who  aspired  to  be  higher  than  all  the  angels.' 

Among  the  exhortations  to  humility  addressed  to 
John  himself,  he  urges  this  awful  example: — "No  one 
in  the  Church  has  yet  sacrilegiously  dared  to  usurp  the 
name  of  Universal  Bishop.  Whoever  calls  himself 
Universal  Bishop  is  Antichrist."  *  Gregory  appeals 
also  to  the  Bishops  of  Antioch  and  Alexandria  to 
nnite  with  him  in  asserting  the  superior  dignity  of  St. 
Peter,  in  which  they  have  a  common  interest ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  with  what  address  he  endeavors  to  enlist 
those  prelates  in  bis  cause,  without  distinctly  admitting 
their  equal  claim  to  the  inheritance  of  St.  Peter,  to 
which  Antioch  at  least  might  adduce  a  plausible  title.* 

1  Epist  Msuril.  Augunto.  Epial.  iv.  32. 
a  Ad  CoQBlanl.  ImperBfric,  Epist.  iv.  33. 
■  Joanni  Comtani.  Epist.  iv.  3S, 

*  "  Ilique  cum  luulli  sunt  apostoll,  pro  ipno  (Bmen  prindpitu  soU  apoitA- 
loram  principis  scdes  in  auctoritaU  convatuit  qiue  in  tribua  loda  uniiu  tat. 
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III.  In  the  person  of  Gregory  tlie  Hi.sliop  of  Rome 
first  kfcanie,  in  act  and  in  influence,  if  not  in  Gregory  m 
iTowed  authority,  a  temporal  sovereign.  Nor  ■oTcreign. 
irare  his  acts  the  ambitious  encroachments  of  ecclesi- 
Mtical  usurpation  on  the  civil  power.  They  were 
fated  upon  him  by  the  purest  motives,  if  not  by  ab- 
»hte  necessity.  The  virtual  sovereignty  fell  to  him 
ai  abdicated  by  the  neglect  or  powerlessness  of  its 
nghtfiil  owners :  he  must  assume  it,  or  leave  the  city 
and  the  people  to  anarchy.  He  alone  could  protect 
Borne  and  the  remnant  of  her  citizens  from  barbaric 
KTvitade  ;  his  authority  rested  on  the  universal  feeling 
rf  ita  beneficence ;  his  title  was  the  security  afforded 
bjhia  government. 

Nothhig  could  appear  more  forlorn  and  hopeless  than 
die  state  of  Rome  on  the  accession  of  Gregory  to  the 
pontificate  —  continual  wars,  repeated  sieges,  the  cap- 
ture and  recapture  of  the  city  by  barbarian  Goths  and 
Tandak,  and  no  less  barbarous  Greeks.^  Fires,  tem- 
pttts,  inundations  had  raged  with  indiscriminating  fury. 
If  the  heathen  buildings  of  the  city  had  suffered  most, 
it  wis  because,  from  their  magnitude  and  splendor, 
tiiejwere  more  exposed  to  plunder  and  devastation. 
Tb»  Christian  city  was  indebted  for  its  comparative 
•ecurity,  if  partially  to  its  sanctity,  in  a  great  degree 
to  its  humility.  Epidemic  plagues,  the  offspring  of 
tkse  calamities,  had  been  constantly  completing  the 
^ork  of  barbarian  enemies  and  of  the  destructive  ele- 
i&enta. 

*  ■  •  Ciiai  ergo  nnins  atqoe  unn  sit  sedes,  cni  ex  aoctoritate  divinft  his  nimo 
'piicopi  pneddent,  qaicquid  ego  de  vobis  boni  audio,  hoc  mihi  impotOf  quod 
^iMbooi  craditis  hoc  veetris  meritis  impuUte/*  —  Epist  vi.  87. 

1  DlBinm  thinks  that  greater  miseiy  was  inflicted  upon  Italy  by  the  Gre- 
^  wummiiit  than  bj  any  other  invasion.  —  Bevoluz.  d*  Italia,  t.  i.  1.  ▼. 
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Aiter  the  pestilence  vhich  raged  at  the  accession  ot 
Gregory  had  been  arrested  (an  event  attributed  no 
doubt  to  the  solemn  religious  ceremonies  of  the 
Bishop),  his  first  care  was  that  of  a  prefect  of  the 
city  —  to  supply  food  for  the  famishing  people.  This, 
as  has  been  shown,  was  chiefly  furnished  from  Sicily 
and  from  the  estates  of  the  Church.  During  this 
whole  period  the  city  was  saved  from  the  horrors  of 
&mine  only  by  the  wise  and  provident  regulations  of 
the  Pope.* 

But  it  was  the  Lombard  invasion  which  compelled 
umiau-  the  Po|>e  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the 
''•^"  affairs   of   Italy.      For    seven    and    twenty 

years,  says  Gregory,  wo  have  lived  in  this  city  in  ter- 
ror of  the  sword  of  the  Lombards.  If  during  the  few 
later  years  of  Gregory's  pontificate  of  thirteen  years 
Rome  enjoyed  a  precarious  peace,  that  peace  it  owed 
to  the  intervention  of  her  Bishop. 

In  their  first  invasion  of  Italy,  under  Alboin,'  the 
Lombards  extended  their  conquests  as  far  as  Tuscany 
and  Umbria.  Rome,  Ravenna,  and  a  few  cities  on 
the  sea-coast,  alone  escaped  their  devastations,  and  r^ 
moined  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Exarch  of  Ra- 
venna, the  representative  of  the  Byzantine  empire. 
The  tragedy  of  Alboln's  death,  and  that  of  his  adul- 
terous Queen,  Rosmimda ;  the  cup  made  out  of  her 
fiither's  skull,  with  which  Alboin  pledged  her  in  a 
public  banquet,  her  revenge,  her  own  murder  by  her  . 
guilty  paramour,  though  in  the  latter  event  the  Exarch 

'  Gre)(iiry,  in  ■  letter  lo  ooe  of  hi>  »genta  in  Sicily,  write*  thuB;—"Qni» 
^  quid  Diinue  hue  transinitletur,  non  uniu  quiiib«t  bomo,  Bed  cunctua  aimol 
populuD  irucidHtur."  —  Kpial.  i.  2. 

*  A.D.  667,  twcnty-Uiree  ye»n  before  the  popedom  of  Gregoiy,  aj>. 
BW. 
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r  Ravenna  had  taken  part,  belong,  nevertheless,  to 
te  Qnmitigated  ferocity  of  the  barbarian.  The  Lorn- 
lid  host  comprehended  wild  hordes  of  Teutonic  or 
Slavonian  tribes.^  They  occupied  all  the  cities  of 
Hthem  Italy,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Lom- 
irdv ;  civilization  retreated  as  they  advanced ;  the 
ihop,  at  their  approach,  fled  from  Milan.  Nothing 
ithheld  them  from  the  immediate  and  total  subjuga- 
«  of  Italy  but  their  wars  with  the  Franks  —  wars 
cited  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzantine  court,  who 

these  means  alone  averted  for  a  time  the  loss  of 
eir  Italian  territories. 
After  the  short  reign  of  Cleph,  the  elected  successor 

Alboin,  the  kingdom  was  divided  into  ad. 678. 
ikedoms,  and  these  martial  independent  princes  con- 
lued  to  extend  their  ravages  over  the  still  retiring 
nits  of  the  Roman  dominion.  They  compelled  the 
Itivators  of  the  soil  to  pay  a  third  part  of  their  prod- 
e;  they  plundered  churches  and  monasteries  with- 
it  scruple  ;  massacred  the  clergy,  destroyed  the  cities, 
A  mowed  down  the  people  like  com.^ 
The  perpetual  wars  with  the  Franks,  who  still  poured 
w  the  Alps,  demanded  from  the  Lombards  a. p.  M4. 
firmer  government.  Autharis  was  raised  by  accla- 
ition  to  the  Lombard  throne.  Within  his  own  do- 
inions  the  reign  of  Autharis  was  that  of  prosperity 
i  peace.  So  only  can  any  truth  be  assigned  to  the 
etic  description  of  his  rule  by  the  Latin  historian  the 
aeon  Paul,  in  whose  glowing  words  the  savage  and 
elating  Lombards  almost  suddenly  became  an  order- 

"  Unde  mqoe  hodie  eomm  in  qaiboA  habitant  vicos,  Gepidos,  Bulgaret, 
DAta^.  Pannonio(«,  Suavo!»,  Xorico*,  sive  aliis  hujuscemodi  norainibus  ap- 
imu*."  —  Paul.  Dial,  de  Ge<?ti9  Longobard.,  ii.  26. 
De  Gcatk  Longobard.,  ii.  82. 
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ly,  peaceful,  Christian  people.  "  Wonderfol  iraa  the 
state  of  the  Lombard  kingdom :  violence  and  treachery 
were  alike  unknown  ;  no  one  oppressed,  no  one  plun- 
dered another  ;  thefts  and  robberies  were  unheard  of; 
the  traveller  went  wherever  he  would  in  perfect  secu- 
rity."* How  strange  a  contrast  with  the  bitter  and 
unceasing  complaints  in  the  works  of  Gregory  of  the 
savage  manners,  remorseless  cruelties,  and  sacrilegions 
impieties,  of  these  most  wicked  Lombards,*  these  hea- 
then or  Arian  enemies  of  Rome  and  of  true  religion  1 
During  a  period  of  cessation  in  his  wars  with  the 
Franks,  King  Antharis  swept  unresisted  over  the  whole 
of  Southern  Italy.  At  Reggio,  the  extreme  point,  the 
conqueror  rode  his  horse  into  the  sea,  and  with  his 
spear  struck  a  column,  which  ha^  been  erected  there, 
exclaiming,  "  This  b  the  boundary  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom."  During  this  or  former  expeditions  Lom- 
bard dukedoms  had  been  founded  in  the  south,  of 
which  the  most  formidable  were  those  of  Spoleto  and 
Benevento.  These  half-independent  chieftains  waged 
war  upon  the  Romans ;  the  latter  especially  carried 
his  ravages  to  the  gates  of  Rome. 

The  Italians  sent  earnest  supplications,  and  the  Pope 
pressing  message  after  message  for  succor,  to  the  sno- 
cesaive  Emperors,  Tiberius  and  Maurice.  The  Byzan- 
tine government  was  too  feeble,  or  too  much  occupied 
by  nearer  enemies,  to  render  effectual  aid  to  this  re- 
mote province :  their  allies,  the  Franks,  were  the 
only  safeguards  of  Italy. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Autbaris 
that   Gregory   became   bishop   of   the   plague-stricken 

1  Paul.  Diac.  iii.  Ifl. 

*  "NcfimdisaimoiLoDibvilog"  la  Gregoi7'<  (Uoding  epithet. 
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dty.     In  the  second  year  of  his  pontificate,  owgorycom- 
Agflulf  became  the  husband  of  Theodelinda,  Rf  SJ.S>Sf 
the   widow  of  Autharis,   and   king  of   the*"**"* 
Lombards.^      The   Exarch,  who  had  not  the  power 
to  avert,  had   the  folly  to  provoke  the  Lombards  to 
new  invasions.    He  surprised  Perugia  and  some  other 
cities,  and,  to  protect  them,  withdrew  great  part  of  the 
insufScient  garrison   of  Rome.      Agilulf  poured  his 
unresbted  swarms  into  Southern  Italy.^ 

Ahneady  had  Gregory  made  peace  with  one  formida- 
ble enemy,  Ariulf,  the  Duke  of  Spoleto.*  The  pred- 
atory bands  of  the  Lombard  had  threatened  the  city, 
where  the  walls  were  scarcely  manned  by  a  diminished 
and  unpaid  garrison.  Agilulf,  with  his  army,  appeared 
at  the  gates  of  Rome.*  Gregory  suddenly  brought  to 
an  end  his  exposition  of  the  Temple  of  Ezekiel,  on 
which  he  was  preaching  to  the  people.  His  work 
closes  with  these  words :  —  "If  I  must  now  break 
off  my  discourse,  ye  are  my  witnesses  for  what  rea- 
son, ye  who  share  in  my  tribulations.  On  all  sides 
we  are  girt  with  war;   everywhere  is  the  imminent 

1  Gregoiy  ascribes  the  death  of  **  Nefandissimus  **  Autharis  to  a  direct 
jodgment  of  God,  for  his  prohibiting  the  baptism  of  Lombard  children  in 
the  Catholic  faith,  "pro  qu&  culp&  eum  divina  majestas  extinxit"  Autharis 
was  reported  to  have  died  by  poison  (Epist.  i.  16,  Nov.-Dec.  590)  —  prob- 
ably an  idle  tale.  —  Paal.  Diac.  iii.  86. 

s  **  Non  Romanoram/'  wrote  Gregoiy,  "  sed  Longobardomm  episcopos 
fiurtns  sum.** 

*  Gregory's  letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  shows  how  these  affairs 
were  thrown  upon  him.  "Movere  vos  non  debet  Romani  patricii  ani- 
mositas.  Age  cum  eo  ut  pacem  cum  Ariulpho  faciamus,  quia  miles  de 
Rom&  ablatns  est.  Theodosiani  vero,  qui  remanserunt,  rogam  non  acci- 
pientes  rix  ad  murorum  cnstodiam  se  accommodant,  et  destituta  ab  omni- 
bus cfvitas,  si  pacem  non  habet,  quomodo  subsistat?  *'  —  Epist.  ii.  82. 

*  Chronologists  differ  as  to  the  date  of  this  siege.  Sigonius  gives  594, 
Baronius  595.  I  should  agree  with  Muratori  for  592,  or  at  latest  598. 
jMffh  dates  it  592,  July.  —  Epist.  ii.  46. 
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peril  of  death.  Some  return  to  m  with  their  fautdi 
cliopiied  ofi',  some  are  reported  as  captives,  others  n 
slain.  I  am  constrained  to  cease  &om  m^  e^iositioii, 
for  I  am  weary  of  life.  Who  can  expect  me  now  to  ' 
devote  myself  to  sacred  eloquence,  now  that  my  haip 
is  tnriied  to  mourning,  and  my  speech  to  the  voice  ii 
them  that  weep?"' 

At  least,  by  encouraging  the  commanders  of  the 
ongwT  dF-  g^nison,  who  seem  to  have  done  their  dn^, 
fcrnnRom..  cjpegory  contributed  to  avert  the  impending 
capture  of  the  city.  While  all  the  Romans,  even  thois 
of  the  highest  rank  and  family,  without  the  dty,  wen 
dragged  like  dogs  into  captivity,*  at  least  those  within 
were  in  safety,  and  owed  their  safe^  to  the  Pope ;  lod 
the  pacific  influence  which  Gregory  obtained  in  this 
momentous  crisis  led,  after  some  years,  to  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace.' 

Yet  while  Gregoiy  was  thus  exercising  the  real 
power,  and  performing  the  protecting  part  of  a  sov- 
ereign, the  Exarch,  the  feeble  and  insolent  Romanns, 
affected  to  despise  the  weakness  of  Gregory,  in  suppo^ 
iiig  the  barbarous  Lombards  disposed  tu  peace.*  The 
Emperor  Maurice,  safe  in  his  palace  at  Constantinople, 
looked  with  jealousy  on  the  proceedings  of  Gregoiy, 

I  Job.  zxx.  81,  Expotit.  in  Ezekiel.  <ub  fin. 

■  It  is  not  quite  clear  at  what  period  Ihe  noble  Romana,  wtiom  GngaiJ 
wu  inxiona  to  raiuam  Inna  the  nsrandinlnii  Lombudi,  wan  CAiried  Uto 
captivity  upon  the  taking  of  Crolona.  —  EpiiL  t-i.  SS. 

>  Sigoniiu  placea  the  final  peace  id  Kit);  ao  also  JaiFS,  Harch.  — EpW. 
lz.4S. 

*  According  to  Gregoiy.  the  opprestioiu  of  Ihe  Exarchi  wan  cren  wona 
than  the  ho-Iiliticn  of  the  Lombwrda.  "  Quia  ejiu  in  noa  malitia  gladiM 
Lungohirdurum  vicit;  ita  ut  benigniorca  videanlur  hoxtea,  qui  noa  inlcri- 
munt  quam  rcipiiblicc  juitices.  qui  Dm  maliliil  sui,  mpinia  aCqua  fallarili 
incogitaliunecuDBumuDt."  — £pif>t.  ad  Sebast.  EpiK.  vi,  12. 
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who  thas  presumed  to  save  the  narrow  remnant  of  his 
dominions  without  his  sanction,  and  disowned  the 
pew;e,  made,  it  should  seem,  by  Gregory  on  his  own 
tnthoritr.'  Gregory,  indeed,  according  to  his  own 
statement,  possessed  greater  power?  than  he  displayed. 
The  &te  of  the  whole  Lombard  race  depended  on  his 
will.  On  the  occasion  of  a  charge  made  against  him, 
as  having  been  accessory  to  the  death  of  a  bishop, 
he  is  not  content  with  repelling  the  accusation  as 
&Ise  and  alien  to  his  humane  disposition,  but  he  de- 
sires the  Emperor  to  be  reminded,  that  if  lie  Iiad  been 
disposed  to  mingle  himself  up  with  the  death  of  the 
Lombards,  the  nation  would  have  been  without  king, 
duke,  or  connt,  and  would  have  fallen  into  utter  con- 
fusion. But  the  fear  of  God  had  forbidden  him  to  be 
concerned  in  the  death  of  any  human  being.'  It  is 
difficult  to  reject  this  as  an  idle  boast ;  more  difficult 
to  fix  any  period  or  to  point  to  any  juncture  in  wlitch 
the  Pope's  humanity  was  exposed  to  this  temptation. 

But  it  is  most  singular  that  the  influence  of  Gregory 
was  obtained  by  means  not  only  more  mild  coniFrrionot 
and  Intimate,  but  purely  religious.  In  their  Hmh,  6bb. 
very  hour  of  conquest  he  was  subduing  the  conqueror. 
While  the  Lomlmrd  king  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome, 
at  the  head  of  a  hostile  and  ferocious  army,  Gregory 
was  pursuing  the  triumphs  of  the  Catholic  faith,  en- 
tertaining a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  orthodox 

>  Epirt.  T.  «:  compan  t.  M. 

*  -  Qatxl  bnvitrr  lagtRni  domino  nixtro,  qai«  ai  tgo  aervux  «nnini  in 
tanrlr  Lmfcnbuilrinim  mitccre  me  voluiMFm.  hodie  LimgoburiJoiruia  gaia 
B«c  bKtm.  nee  Ihicts  nm  ComilM  hiberet,  ilque  in  sumnii  cnnfusione 
MKt  dirna."  —  Epist.  Tii.  I.  id  Sibin.,  q noted  aba  In  Pnul.  Diaron.    Thu 

h  ansot  iBFin  anr  fenitic  confidence  in  hia  own  pny en,  as  of  pnwer  to 
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Queen  Tfaeodelinda,  and  beginning,  at  least,  to  wet 
the  soverdgD  and  his  Bubjects  &om  irhat  he  thougl 
doubtless,  the  worst  part  of  their  character,  the 
Arianism.  Theodelinda  was  a  Bavarian  prioc^s,  bn 
op  in  Trinitarian  belief,  and  to  her  Gregory  appea 
to  show  her  genuine  Christianity  by  her  love  of  peao 
Great  would  be  her  reward  if  she  should  check  tl 
prodigal  efibuon  of  blood.  To  Theodelinda  Gi^ 
ory  addressed  his  memorable  Dialogaes  ;  and  perh^ 
the  best  excuse  which  con  be  made  for  the  wild  an 
extravagant  legends  thus  stamped  with  his  authoiiQ 
and  related  apparently  with  such  undoubting  fiuth,  mt 
be  found  in  the  pers43n  to  whom  he  dedicated  tlii 
work.  They  might  be,  if  not  highly  colored,  seleda 
with  leas  scruple  in  order  to  impress  the  Lomban 
queen  with  the  wonder-working  power  of  the  Romai 
clergy,  of  the  orthodox  monks  and  bishops  of  Italj 
Profound  as  was  the  superstition  of  Gregory,  mai^  tf 
these  stories  need  some  such  palliation.* 

Gregory  employed  the  influence  which  he  had  oil 
tained  over  Queen  Theodelinda  not  merely  to  secnr 
for  Home  the  blessings  of  peace ;  through  him  like 
wise,  according  to  the  annalist  of  the  Lombards,  fim 
heathens,  or,  at  most  Arians,  who  pud  no  regard  t 
the  sacred  possessions,  the  edifices,  or  the  ministers  ff. 
the  Church,  the  whole  nation,  with  Agilulf,  the 
king,  became  orthodox  Christians.  Agilulf  restore 
the  wealth  which  he  had  plundered  from  the  chnrchu 
reinstated  the  ejected   bishops,  and  raised  those  vb 

t  Some  wtiten  h«va  eodeaTared  to  re1i«v«  the  memoi;  of  Oiegtujtt 
Great  from  Che  authorehip  oF  tbe  Dislo^ex.  But  (here  can  be  do  nmoi 
able  doubt  of  their  *uthenUcit7;  (hev  are  entire!}'  in  his  atyla  and  masnc 
and  alluded  to  mon  than  mux  in  his  unquettiotied  wiitinga. 
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had  remained  in  their  sees  from  abject  poverty  and 
degradation  to  dignity  and  power.*     At  what  period 
this  conversion   took   place  it  is  difficult   to   decide; 
throughout  Gregory's  writings  the  Lombards  are  men- 
tioned with  unmitigated  abhorrence;   it   could  only^ 
therefore,  be  towards  the  close  of  his  life  that   this 
important  event  can  be  thought  possible. 

Still,  however,  Gregory  acknowledged  himself  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Emperor.  Though  constrained  to  negotiate 
a  separate  peace,  this  measure  was  submissively  excused 
tt  compelled  by  hard  necessity.  Even  in  his  strongest 
let  of  opposition  to  the  Byzantine  court,  in  which  the 
dvil  power  of  the  Emperor  and  the  monastic  spirit 
rf  the  Pope  seemed  to  meet  in  irreconcilable  lios- 
tiKty,  his  resistance  to  the  law  which  pro-  imperial  uw 
hilnted  soldiers  actually  enrolled  or  enlisted  uca. 
ky  a  mark  on  the  hand  from  deserting  their  duty  to 
their  country  and  taking  refuge  in  monasteries,  Greg- 
onr  did  not  dare  to  resist  the  publication  of  the  edict.^ 
His  language  is  that  of  supplication  rather  than  re- 
monstrance; the  humble  expostulation  of  a  subject. 
Dot  the  bold  assertion  of  spiritual  power.  ^^  I  confess, 
Diy  Sovereigns,  that  I  am  struck  with  terror  at  this 
riict,  by  which  heaven  is  closed  against  so  many ;  and 
4at  which  before  was  lawful  to  all,  is  prohibited  to 
><^e.  Many,  indeed,  may  lead  a  religious  life  in  a 
*cuUr  habit,  but  the  most  of  men  cannot  be  saved 
'^ore  God  but  by  leaving  all  they  have.  What  am 
h  who  thus  address  my  Sovereigns?  Dust,  and  a 
^orm  I  But  I  cannot  be  silent  before  my  Sovereigns, 
k^^^aose  this  edict  is  directed  against  God,  the  author 

^  Paall.  Diac.  iv.  6. 

^  This  edict  dates  593.    Gregory's  letter,  Aug.  608.  —  Jaff^. 
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of  all  things.  Power  was  given  to  my  Sorereigm 
over  a]l  men,  to  assist  the  good,  to  open  iride  the  way 
to  heaven ;  and  that  the  kingdom  of  earth  might  be 
subservient  to  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And  sow,  b^ 
hold,  it  is  proclaimed  that  no  one  who  is  marked  as  an 
earthly  soldier,  unless  he  has  completed  his  servica, 
or  is  discliarged  from  infirmity,  shall  be  allowed  to  be 
a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  this  Christ  answers,  by 
me,  the  lowhest  of  his  servants  and  yours :  *  Frm 
a  notaT)'  I  made  yon  captain  of  the  guards;  fton 
captain  of  the  guards,  Csesar ;  from  C^sar,  emperor; 
and,  more  than  that,  the  fatlier  of  emperors.  I  cooh 
mended  my  priests  to  your  care,  and  you  withdraw 
your  soldiers  trom  my  service.'  Tell  your  semnt 
what  answer  you  will  make  to  the  Lord  when  be 
comes  to  judgment.  It  is  supposed,  perhaps,  tbit 
such  conversions  are  not  sincere ;  but  I,  your  nnwo^ 
thy  servant,  know  many  converted  soldiers  who  in 
our  own  days  have  worked  miracles  and  done  nuoy 
signs  and  wonders.  And  will  you  prohibit  the  con- 
version of  such  men  by  law  ?  Inqnire  what  emperor 
it  was  that  first  issued  such  a  statute.'  Consider  sen- 
ously,  is  this  the  time  to  prohibit  men  from  learing 
the  world,  when  the  end  of  the  world  is  at  band? 
But  a  short  time,  and  the  earth  and  the  heavens  inD 
bum,  and  among  the  blazing  elements,  amid  angels 
and  archangels,  and  thrones  and  dominions,  and  priB' 
cipalities  and  powers,  the  terrible  Judge  wilt  appear* 
And  what,  if  all  your  sins  be  remitted  and  this  la**" 

>  The  alliuiDn  is  to  Jnlian  the  Apoilate.  —  See  Epnt.  61.    In  the  ''^fL 

letter  GreKoi?  asseifa  the  lemponl  domlnioa  or  the  eovereign  in  Mlt* 
(tTunger  terms.     "  Qui  domiaui  tarn   non  solum  miiitibos,  sed  Miia** 
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rise  up  against  you,  will  be  your  excuse?     By  that 
terrible  Judge  I  beseech  you,  let  not  so  many  tears, 
so  many  prayers,  and  alms,  and  fastings  be  obscured 
before  the  sight  of  God.     Either  mitigate  or  alter  this 
kw.    The  armies  of  my  Sovereigns  will  be  strengthened 
against  their  enemies  in  proportion  as  the  armies  of 
God,  whose  warfare  is  by  prayer,  are  increased.     I, 
who  am  subject  to  your  authority,  have  commanded 
the  law  to  be  transmitted  throughout  the  empire,  but 
I  have  also  avowed  to  my  Sovereigns  that  I  esteem  it 
displeasing  to  God.      I  have  done  my  duty  in  both 
cases;   I   have  obeyed   the   Emperor,  and  not   com- 
promised my  reverence  for  God."  ^ 

The  darkest  stain  on  the  name  of  Gregory  is  his 
cruel  and  unchristian  trimnph  in  the  fall  of  xjunrpation 
tke  Emperor  Maurice  —  his  base  and  adula-  **'  p****"- 
tory  praise  of  Phocas,  the  most  odious  and  sanguinary 
tynnt  who  had  ever  seized  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple. It  is  the  worst  homage  to  religion  to  vindicate  or 
*^cn  to  excuse  the  crimes  of  religious  men ;  and  the 
ipolc^ic  palliation,  or  even  the  extenuation  of  their 
ttideeds  rarely  succeeds  in  removing,  often  strength- 
Cttf  the  unfiivorable  impression. 

The  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Maurice  to  Gregory 
W  nothing  of  that  vigor  or  generosity  which  had 
commended  him  to  his  Eastern  subjects,  while  the  ava- 
rice which  had  estranged  their  affections  contributed 
■^wifestly  towards  the  abandonment  of  Italy  to  the 
J^^nbard  invaderf  Gregory  owed  not  his  elevation  to 
^tMirice.  The  cold  consent  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pciw  had  ratified  his  election,  and  from  that  time  the 
™peror  had  treated  him  with  neglect  and  contempt. 

1  Ad  Maurit.  Imperat  —  Epist  ii.  62. 
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On  one  occasion  Maurice  had  called  him  in  plain  term 
a  fool  for  allowing  himaelf  to  be  imposed  upcm  b^  tht 
craft  of  the  Lombard  Arinlf.  "  A  fixd  indeed  I  am," 
replied  Gregoiy,  '*  to  sn&r,  as  I  do,  among  the  Bwoids 
of  the  Lombards."*  Thronghoat  his  reign  Manzioe 
had  impotently  resented  the  eufbrced  interference  rf 
Gregory  in  temporal  afiiiira.  He  had  thwarted  and 
repudiated  his  negotiations,  by  which  Rome  was  savei 
The  only  act  of  vigor  by  which  the  Emperor  had  a^ 
tempted  to  recmit  his  Italian  armies  had  been  that 
which  Gregory  in  hia  monastic  seTerity  had  denonnced 
as  a  flagrant  impie^.  Maurice  had,  at  least,  conniTed 
at  the  arrogant  usnrpation  of  the  title  of  UnivemI 
Bishop  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  even  if  he 
had  not  deliberately  sanctioned  it.' 

Could  it  be  expected  that  Gr^oiy  should  rise  snp^ 
riot  to  all  these  causes  of  animosity ;  that  he  should 
altogether  suppress  or  disguise  what  might  appear  liii 
patriotic  and  religious  hopes  from  a  change  of  dynas^f 
Such  revolutions  were  of  so  frequent  occurrence  on 
the  throne  of  Byzantium  as  to  awaken  little  snrpnw 
and  less  sympathy,  in  the  remote  provinces  ;  and  fiso 
allegiance  of  Italy  was  but  of  recent  date  —  an  all^ 
giance  which  subjected  the  land  to  all  the  tyranny  tni 
oppression,  and  afforded  none  of  the  protection  isA 
security,  of  a  regular  government. 

1  Epist.  iv.  31.  The  craft  which  liu  been  inipntoi  to  Gregory  mty  pw- 
hapa  bo  traced  in  this  reniirknble  letter.  He  ■cknowledga  himMlf  nd 
the  prietthooil  in  genera]  subject  to  tbs  ceniure  of  the  emperor.  "Sed  av 
cellenii  cnnsidentione  propter  enm  ciyui  terri  aant,  eii  Ua  dMBMfur,  afe 
atiam  dMlam  r/vtrentinm  impendal.  Nun  in  divinia  eloqiuia  ucodtiti* 
■liquuida  dii,  aliquandn  ingili  vocautur." 

'  Maurice,  aceordinu  to  the  biographer  of  Gregory,  had  meditaled  ml** 
violent  hostility  igainat  the  Tope,  but  had  beeo  deterred  by  the  alamiag 
prophecy  of  a  monk.  — Vit.  Greg. 
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At  the  time  of  his  insurrection  Phocas  was  an  un- 
distinguished soldier,  raised  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
anny  to  the  post  of  peril  and  honor ;  ^  his  mean  and 
cruel  character,  even  his  repulsive  and  hideous  person, 
might  be  unknown  in  Rome ;  and  Gregory  might  sup- 
pose that  in  such  an  exigency  the  choice  of  the  army 
would  not  fall  upon  a  man  without  courage,  energy, 
or  ability.  It  was  no  tmcommon  event  in  the  annals 
of  the  empire  to  transfer  the  diadem  to  some  bold  mil- 
itary adventurer ;  Rome  and  Constantinople  owed  some 
of  their  best  rulers  to  such  revolutions. 

But  the  common  usage  of  such  revolutions  could  not 

Tindicate  to  a  Christian  prelate  the  barbarities  with 

which  Maurice   and   his   infant   family  were   put   to 

death ;  and  the  high-wrought  resignation  of  Maurice, 

it  might  have  been  supposed,  would  awaken  ardent  ad- 

loiratiun  in  a  mind  like  Gregory's.     "  If  he  is  a  cow- 

wd,  he  will  be  a  murderer !  "  such  was  the  prophetic 

Itngoage  of  Maurice  concerning  the  successful  usurper. 

Mtorice  had  taken  refuge  in  a  sanctuary ;  but  when 

Phocas  appeared  as  Emperor  at  the  gates,  when,  in 

ittchirge  of  the  first  im}>erial  duty  at  Constantinople, 

^  interfered  between  the  blue  and  the  green  factions 

^  the  Circus,  which  still  excited  fiercer  animosities 

4an  those  of  the  state,  the  Blues,  against  whom  the 

^^swper  took  part,  broke  out  into  menacing  and  signifi- 

CMitshout«,  "Maurice  is  not  dead  I"     Phocas  imme- 

*  TbeophrUct,  viii.  1,  vol.  i.  p.  706,  edit.  Bonn.  His  penon  and  charac- 
^  ut  thus  deMTibed  by  the  hatred  of  later  writers.  He  was  short,  de- 
"*^,  with  a  fierce  look,  and  red  hair,  with  his  brows  meeting  and  his 
'^  •hired.  He  had  a  scar  on  his  cheek,  which  looked  black  when  he 
^  *isrr.  He  was  a  drunkard,  lewd,  sanguinsry,  stem  and  savage  in 
^^  pitiless,  bruul,  and  a  heretic !  His  wife  Leonto  was  as  bad.  -^ 
^♦^  Lib.  i.  p.  708. 
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diately  ordered  the  fiitlen  emperor  to  be  dragged  from 
his  sanctuary.  His  five  sons  were  butchered  befi)m 
his  &ce.  The  unmoved  and  tearless  father,  as  each 
reoeivod  the  fatal  blow,  exclaIniL>d,  "  Just  art  thou,  O 
Lord,  and  righteous  are  thy  judgments  I"  With  a 
stomer  fet'ling  of  self-sacrifice,  if  it  were  not,  indeed) 
despair  which  took  the  form  of  frenzy,  he  betrayed  the 
pious  fraud  of  a  nurse,  who  had  substituted  her  own 
child  for  the  youngest  of  the  Emperor.  Manrice  wai 
belieaded  the  last;'  the  heads  were  cast  before  ths 
throne  of  Phocas,  who  would  not  allow  them,  till  oaoh 
pelled  by  thuir  oftenaveness,  to  be  buried. 

The  intelligence  of  these  events,  with  most,  at  least, 
of  their  revolting  circumstances,  must  have  arrived  at 
Rome  ut  the  same  time  with  tliat  of  the  &11  of  Maurice 
and  tlie  elevation  of  Phocas.  It  is  astonishing  that 
even  common  prudence  did  not  temper  the  language 
of  the  triumphant  Pontiff,  who  launches  out  into  a 
paneg^-ric  on  the  mercy  and  benignity  of  the  usurper, 
calls  on  earth  and  heaven  to  rejoice  at  his  accesaon, 
augurs  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  empire  from  luB 
pious  acts,  and  even  seems  to  anticipate  the  return  of 
the  old  republican  freedom  under  the  rule  of  thederoat 
and  gentle  Phocas." 

^  According  lo  the  bio^^pher,  Maurice  awed  profbnnd  obligatioDA  ^ 
Qregory,  irhicb  mlghl  overbalance  tmch  mercilen  rejoicings  at  bia  -maAiiJ 
IkU-  He  owed  hi»  eternal  Milvation  lo  tbe  prayer  of  Gregoi7.  "  E(  qi>>* 
aratio  Gregoiii,  qui  ilium  petient  in  ttrribiti  Dei  judicio  libenim  ab  oomi' 
bus  delictin  inveniii,  tacaa  mt  non  jvlHii :  idem  Mauriciiu  id  rerepil  i]*)' 
meruil  et  in  eunctis  luia  iacommadi*  I>euin  benediceiu,  a  ■empitenio  ■op' 
plido  meruit  libcrari."  —  Joonn.  Diac.  ill.  19. 

*  "Letentur  eteli  et  eiultet  lerra ;  et  de  beniKnii  ve«tti»  actibn*  unlMrt* 
reipablicB  pnpuiu*,  nunc  uiv|ue  TchemBnier  ifflictui,  bilaxeMaL  .  ■  .  Hoo 
nwnque  inter  re^^ti  Renlium  et  reipulilicte  Imperatoree  distat.  quod  itf^ 
gentium  ilotnini  vcrvDrnni  sunt;  Imperatarea  vuro  reipublics  domini  lib*' 
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The  sad  tmth  is,  that  Gregory  was  blinded  by  the 
one  great  absorbing  object,  the  interest  of  the  June,  eos. 
Church,  which  to  him  involved  the  interest  of  religion, 
of  mankind,  and  of  God.  Loyalty,  justice,  candor, 
even  humanity,  yielded  to  the  dominant  feeling.  Mau- 
rice was  not  above  suspicion  of  heresy  ;  the  unscrupu- 
lous hostility,  no  doubt,  of  political  enemies  taunted 
him  as  a  Marcionist.  At  all  events,  he  had  counte- 
nanced the  usurpation  of  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople. 
John  of  Constantinople,  with  his  sanction,  called  him- 
self Universal  Bishop.  The  iiew  emperor,  out  of 
enmity  to  the  old,  would  probably  espouse  the  opposite 
side.  Already  Phocas  seems  to  have  invited  in  some 
way  the  adulation  of  Gregory ;  and  reverence  for  the 
see  of  Rome,  obedience  to  legitimate  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, were  in  themselves,  or  gave  the  promise  of, 
such  transcendant  virtues,  that  rebellion,  murder,  bru- 
tal barbarity,  were  overlooked,  as  the  accidental  result 
of  circumstances,  the  inevitable  evils  of  a  beneficial 
revolution.  So  completely,  by  this  time,  had  the  sar 
cerdotal  obtained  the  superiority  over  the  Phoaw 
moral  influence  of  Christianity,  that  even  a  a.d.  eo2-6io. 
man  of  Gregory's  unquestioned  Christian  gentleness 
and  natural  humanity  could  not  escape  the  predomi- 
nant passion. 

Gregory  was  spared  the  pain  and  shame  of  witness- 
ing the  utter  falsehood  of  his  pious  vaticinations  as  to 
the  glorious  and  holy  reign  of  Phocas.  In  the  second 
year  of  the  tyrant's  reign  he  closed  the  thirteen  im- 
portant years  of  his  pontificate.  The  ungrateful  Ro- 
mans paid  but  tardv  honors  to  his  memory.  Death  of  on- 
His  death  was  followed  bv  a  famine,  which  fo/ebi. 
the  starving  multitude  attributed  to  his  wasteful  dilapi- 
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daUon  of  the  pfttrimonj  of  the  dmrd  —  thit  patiH 
moDy  wliicb  had  been  so-  carefblly  adminutand,  aai 
BO  relig^onsljr  devoted  to  their  ose.  Nothipg  can  ffn 
a  baser  notion  of  their  degradation  than  tbur  aetioiiai 
They  proceeded  to  wreak  thdr  vengeance  on  tha 
library  of  Gregory,  and  were  only  deterred  from  tiuv 
barbarous  ravages  by  the  interpontioD  of  Peter,  the 
faithful  archdeacon.  Peter  had  been  interlocutor  et 
Gregory  in  the  vild  l^;ends  contained  in  the  Dia> 
lognes.  The  archdeacon  now  anored  the  pc^olaoe  vt 
Rome  that  he  had  of^  seen  the  Holy  Ohost,  in  At 
visible  shape  of  a  dove,  hovering  over  the  head  cf 
Gregory  as  he  wrote.  Gregory's  sncceaaor  thenfim 
hesitated,  and  demanded  that  Peter  should  confiim  Ui 
pious  fiction  or  &ncy  by  an  oath.  He  ascended  tba 
pulpit,  but  before  he  had  concluded  his  solemn  oath  bs 
fell  dead.  That  which  to  an  hostile  audience  might  hafe 
been  a  manifest  judgment  against  peijury,  was  receind 
as  a  divine  testimony  to  his  truth.^  The  Bontt 
Church  has  constantly  permitted  Gregory  to  he  repi^ 
sented  with  the  Holy  Gliost,  as  a  dove,  dealing  o*ff 
his  head.^ 

1  Joum.  Ducon.  Vit.  iv.  68. 

*  I  im  disposed  1o  inwrt  the  epitsph  on  Gngoiy  u  *n  exunph  of  4t 
fottty  MQd  uf  [he  religiuiu  sentiment  of  the  (imea:  — 

Splritui  ilu  p«tlt,  htl  nil  Jnn  DoeibuDl, 


ImplFbalque  Htu  ijulrquld  KrtDOl 
Anglof  Id  Chrldtum  Tcrtit^  plet«Ce 
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The  historian  of  Christianity  is  arrested  bj  certain 
characters  and  certain  epochs,  which  stand  as  land- 
marks between  the  close  of  one  age  of  religion  and 
the  commencement  of  another.  Such  a  character  is 
Gregory  the  Great ;  such  an  epoch  his  pontificate,  the 
termination  of  the  sixth  century. 

Gregory,  not  from  liis  station  alone,  but  by  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  admiring  world,  was  intellect- 
uIIy,  as  well  as  spiritually,  the  great  model  of  his 
ige.  He  was  proficient  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences 
niltivated  at  that  time  ;  the  vast  volumes  of  his  writ- 
ings show  his  indefatigable  powers ;  their  popularity 
mkI  their  authority  his  ability  to  clothe  those  thoughts 
tnd  those  reasonings  in  language  which  would  awaken 
ukI  command  the  general  mind. 

His  epoch  was  that  of  the  final  Christianization  of 
the  world,  not  in  outward  worship  alone,  not  in  its 
establishment  as  the  imperial  religion,  the  rise  of  the 
church  upon  the  ruin  of  the  temple,  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  hierarchy  as  an  indispensable  rank  in  the 
wcial  system,  but  in  its  full  possession  of  the  whole 
niind  of  man,  in  letters,  arts  as  far  as  arts  were  culti- 
^ted,  habits,  usages,  modes  of  thought,  and  in  popular 
superstition. 

Not  only  was  heathenism,  but,  excepting  in  the  laws 
*nd  municipal  institutions,  Romanity  itself  absolutely 
extinct.  The  reign  of  Theodoric  had  been  an  at- 
t^*»npt  to  fuse  together  Roman,  Teutonic,  and  Chris- 
tian usages.     Cassiodorus,  though  half  a  monk,  aspired 

Hie  l»bor,  hoe  ftudiam,  tueo  tibl  cunt,  hoe,  pastor,  ag«bM, 

Ut  Domini  ofltnrM  plarim*  laera  fnnegeN. 
HiMine  Dei  consnl  tketm  Uetare  triumphis, 

Nam  merrvdem  operum  jam  nine  fine  tenet. 

^'^  the  uld  KoDian  image  in  the  last  line  but  one. 
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to  be  a  Roman  statesman,  Boethitu  to  be  a  beatbei 
philosopher.  The  influence  of  the  Roman  BchooU  ol 
rhetoric  b  betanyed  oven  in  the  writers  of  Ganl,  Bod 
as  SidoniuB  Apollinaris ;  there  is  an  attempt  to  presem 
some  lingering  cadence  of  Roman  poetrj  in  the  Chris 
tian  versifiers  of  that  age.  At  the  close  rf  the  sixtl 
century  all  this  has  expired ;  ecclesiastical  Latin  ii 
the  only  language  of  letters,  or  rather,  letters  them- 
selves are  become  purely  ecclesiastical.  The  &ble  of 
Crregory's  destrucUon  of  the  Palatine  Library  is  nam 
rejected,  as  injurious  to  his  &me ;  but  probably  the  Pal- 
atine Library,  if  it  existed,  would  have  been  so  utterij 
neglected  that  Gregory  would  hardly  have  condescended 
to  fear  its  influence.  His  aversion  to  such  studies  is  no4 
that  of  dread  or  hatred,  but  of  religious  contempt ;  pro- 
fane letters  are  a  disgrace  to  a  Christian  bishop ;  the 
truly  religious  spirit  would  loathe  them  of  itself.' 

What,  then,  was  this  Christianity  by  which  Gregoij 
ruled  the  world  ?  Not  merely  the  speculative  and  dog- 
matic theology,  but  the  popular,  vital,  active  Chris- 
tianity, which  was  working  in  the  heart  of  man ;  tlw 
dominant  motive  of  his  actions,  as  &r  as  they  weR 
affected  by  religion  ;  the  principal  element  of  his  hopes 
and  fears  as  regards  the  invisible  world  and  that  futun 
life  which  had  now  become  part  of  his  conscious  belief 

The  history  of  Christianity  cannot  be  understood 
without  pausing  at  stated  periods  to  survey  the  prof 
P,^^,,^  ress  and  development  of  this  Christian  my- 
mrthoiacr      thology,  which,  gradually  growing   up   aaf 

1  8ee  the  piona  wonder  with  which  he  reprove*  a  bishop  of  Giul.  "  Po« 
luM  pervenitnH  noH  qacrd  lint  rtreaindii  memorBreron  pomamiu,  frmttnri 
tatem  tuHm  KraniniatirHm  quibaBdwn  exponere.  ■  .  .  Qaam  grave  DrfU> 
dumquc  sic  tpiHnpoK  canere,  quod  nee  luco  religioao  convcniil,  ip«e  coD 
Mdera."  —  Epiat.  ix.  iS. 
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nging  as  it  did  from  natural  and  universal  instincts, 
c  a  more  i)erfect  and  systematic  form,  and  at  length, 
he  height  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  as  much  a  part 
Latin  Christianity  as  the  primal  truths  of  the  Gos- 
This  growth,  which  had  long  before  begun,  had 
ched  a  kind  of  adolescence  in  the  age  of  Gregory, 
expand  into  full  maturity  during  succeeding  ages. 
r^V  the  creeds  of  the  Church  formed  but  a  small 
tion  of  Christian  belief.  The  highest  and  most 
culative  questions  of  theology,  especially  in  Alexan- 
i  and  Constantinople,  had  become  watchwords  of 
k  and  fiiction,  had  stirred  the  passions  of  the  lowest 
iers ;  the  two  Natures,  or  the  single  or  double  Will 
Christ,  had  agitated  the  workshop  of  the  artisan  and 
stats  in  tlie  Circus.  But  when  these  great  ques- 
13  had  sunk  into  quiescence,  or,  as  in  Latin  Chris- 
lity,  had  never  so  fully  occupied  the  general  mind ; 
en  either  the  triumph  of  one  party,  or  the  general 
ariness,  had  worn  out  their  absorbing  interest,  the 
Igious  mind  subsided  into  its  more  ordinary  occupa- 
iS  and  these  bore  but  remote  relation  to  the  sublime 
ths  of  the  Divine  Unity  and  the  revelation  of  God 
Christ.  As  God  the  Father  had  receded,  as  it  were, 
m  the  sight  of  man  into  a  vague  and  unapproachable 
ictity  ;  as  the  human  soul  had  been  entirely  centred 
the  more  immediate  divine  presence  in  the  Saviour  ; 
the  Saviour  himself  might  seem  to  withdraw  from 
!  actual,  at  least  the  exclusive,  devotion  of  the  hu- 
in  heart,  which  was  busied  with  intermediate  objects 
worship.  Christ  assumed  gradually  more  and  more 
the  awfulness,  the  immateriality,  the  incomprehen- 
Jeiiess,  of  the  Deity,  and  men  sought  out  beings 
■jre  akin  to  themselves,  more  open,  it  might  seem. 
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to  human  sympathies.  The  Eucharut,  in  wbk 
the  Redeemer's  spiritnal  presence,  yet  undefined  aa 
nntransubstantjated,  was  directly  and  immediately  i 
communion  with  the  soul,  had  become  more  and  mor 
wrapt  in  mystery  ;  though  the  great  crowning  act  ai 
laith,  the  interdiction  of  which  was  almost  tantamoua 
to  a  sentence  of  spiritual  death,  it  was  more  rarely  ap 
proachcd,  except  by  the  clergy.  Believers  delightec 
in  those  ceremonials  to  which  they  might  have  n 
course  with  less  Umidity;  the  shrines  and  the  relia 
of  martyrs  might  deign  to  recuve  the  homage  of  thoM 
who  were  too  profiine  to  tread  the  holier  ground.  Al- 
ready the  worship  of  these  lower  objects  of  hoimge 
be^ns  to  intercept  that  to  the  higher;  the  ptqnilu 
mind  is  filling  with  images  either  not  soggested  at  all, 
or  suggested  but  very  dimly,  by  the  sacred  writing; 
legends  of  saints  are  supplanting,  or  rivalling  at  least, 
in  their  general  respect  and  attention,  the  narratirat 
of  the  Bible. 

Of  all  these  forms  of  worship,  the  most  captivatiii^ 
and  captivating  to  the  most  amiable  weaknesses  of  the 
human  mind,  was  the  devotion  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 
The  worship  of  the  Yir^n  had  first  arisen  in  the 
East ; '  and  this  worship,  already  more  than  initiate 
contributed,  no  doubt,  to  the  passionate  violence  witb 
which  the  Nestorian  controversy  was  agitated,  while 
that  controversy,  with  its  &vorable  issue  to  those  wbo 
might  seem  most  zealous  for  the  Virgin's  glory,  gave  t 
strong  impulse  to  the  worship.  The  denial  of  the  tilk 
"  The  Mother  of  God,"  by  Nestorius,  was  that  whid 
sounded  most  oflFensive  to  the  general  ear ;  it  was  tin 
intelligible  odious  point  in  his  heresy.  The  worship  « 
1  Evagr.  ii.  E.  v.  19. 
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the  'Virgin  now  appears  in  the  East  as  an  integral  part 
of  Christianity.     Among  Justinian's  splendid  edifices 
trose  many  churches  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  God.^ 
The  feast  of  the  Annunciation  is  already  celebrated 
under  Justin  and  Justinian.^      Heraclius  has  images 
of  the  Virgin  on  his  masts  when  he  sails  to  Constanti- 
nople to  overthrow  Phocas.*     Before  the  end  of  the 
eentoiy  the  Virgin  is  become  the  tutelar  deity  of  Con- 
stintinople,  which  is  saved  by  her  intercession  from  the 
Saracens.^ 

In  the  time  of  Gregory  the  worship  of  the  Virgin 
kd  not  assumed  that  rank  in  Latin  Chris-  wonup  of 
timitv  to  which  it  rose  in  later  centuries,  ^'  ^^'^- 
thongh  that  second  great  impulse  towards  this  worship, 
tke  unbounded  admiration  of  virginity,  had  full  posses- 
ion of  his  monastic  mind.  With  Gregory  celibacy 
[  WW  the  perfection  of  human  nature  ;  he  looked  with 
ihhorrence  on  the  contamination  of  th^  holy  sacerdotal 
character,  even  in  its  lowest  degree,  by  any  sexual  con- 
nection.^ No  subdeacon,  afler  a  certain  period,  was  to 
^  admitted  without  a  vow  of  chastity ;  no  married 
ftbdeacon  to  be  promoted  to  a  higher  rank.  In  one 
rfhis  expositions^  he  sadly  relates  the  fall  of  one  of 
^  annts,  a  consecrated  virgin  ;  she  had  been  guilty 

^  Frocop.  de  Edif.  c.  6. 
'Kioeph.H.  E.ZTU.  2S. 

*  ThMphaiMt,  p.  429,  edit  Bonn. 

*  Tketphan.  p.  609  eipamm. 

*  '*KoUiis  debet  md  minuterium  altaris  accedere,  niai  cujus  castitas  ante 
^Kiptam  minwterinm  sit  approbata.'*  —  Epist.  i.  42.  He  proteAta  against 
'"'ekctiao  of  a  bishop  who  bad  a  7oiing  daughter;  this  bishop,  howerer, 
*k  ilio  simplex,  and  charged  with  usury.  —  yiii.  40.  No  bigamist,  or  one 
^  had  mairied  a  wife  not  a  virgin,  to  be  received  into  orders.  Muriages, 
^^er,  Gregoij  declares,  cannot  be  dissolved  on  account  of  religion; 
"(^pirti«8  must  consent  to  lire  continently  in  marriage.  —  ix.  89. 

*  TWt  CO  the  text,  ^  manj  are  called,  but  few  chosen." 
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of  the  sin  of  marriage.  Of  all  hia  grieyances  aguns 
the  Exarch  of  Ravenna  none  Boema  more  irorthy  nl 
complaint  than  that  he  had  encouraged  certain  mm 
to  throw  off  their  religious  habits,  and  to  man;. 
Gregory  does  not  seem  to  have  waged  this  war  againi 
nature,  however  his  sentiments  were  congenial  wit 
those  of  liis  age,  with  his  wonted  saccess.'  His  lette 
are  fiill  of  appeals  to  sovereigns  and  to  hishops  to  r 
press  the  incontinence  of  the  dei^ ;  even  monaateri 
were  not  absolutely  safe,* 

It  was  not  around  the  monastery  alone,  the  centre  i 
this  pretematuiul  agency,  that  the  ordinary  provideoi 
of  God  gave  place  to  a  perpetual  interposition  of  ni 
AniBi*.  raculous  power.  Every  Christian  was  a 
Tironed  with  a  world  of  invisible  beings,  who  we 
constantly  putting  off  their  spiritual  nature,  and  ■ 
suming  forms,  uttering  tones,  distilling  odors,  appr 
hensible  by  the  soul  of  man,  or  taking  absolute  ai 
conscious  possession  of  his  inward  being,  A  distinctit 
was  drawn  between  the  pure,  spiritual,  illimitable,  ii 
comprehensible  nature  of  the  Godhead,  and  the  th) 
and  subtile,  but  bodily  forms  of  angels  and  archangd 
These  were  perceptible  to  the  human  senses,  wore  tli 
human  form,  spoke  with  human  language :  their  ffll 
stance  was  the  thin  ak,  the  impalpable  fire ;  it  reaeo 

I  Epist.  iv.  18. 

■  The  ftbaurd  story  about  Gregorjr'i  fiih-pondi  paved  with  the  mlb' 
the  dTQwned  infanta  of  Uie  Roduu  clergy,  ig  onlj  memorable  a*  w  inMl 
of  vhM  wiiten  of  hixory  will  beliere,  and  pennada  themaelTca  th^  I 
liave,  wheD  it  aaits  party  iatereit-  BdC  by  irhom,  or  vhea,  vai  it  i 
Tanted?    It  ia  much  <^er  than  (be  Reformation. 

*  Epiat.  Tiii.ai.  The  regulationa  of  Gregoty  about  the  monastic  life  I 
la  a  viaer  apirit.  Kane  wen  lo  be  received  aa  monks  under  IS  (£piBt.LC 
none  without  two  years'  probation  {ir.  44,  viii.  SS);  but  monka  whs  I 
their  monajitcriea  were  to  be  confined  for  life  (i.  U,  40,  Kii.  28).  He  m 
timu  alio  the  wauderiog  Afticana,  who  were  often  secret  Uanicheana. 
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Ued  ihe rouls  of  men,  but  jet,  whenever  f hey  plt-adcd, 
It  was  lisiljli',  [icrformL'd  the  I'unctjona  of  lile,  com- 
■Ditnialed  not  with  the  mind  and  sonl  only,  but  with 
^  ejieuid  ear  of  man.' 

TIk  hearing  and  the  sight  cS  religious  terror  were 
&i  mwe  quick  and  sensitive.  The  angelic  DtiUi. 
TOtitions  were  hut  rare  and  occasional ;  the  more  ac- 
tire  Demons  were  ever  on  the  watch,  seizing  and  mak- 
ing every  opportunity  of  beguiling  their  easy  victims.^ 
Tbe^  were  everywhere  present,  and  everywhere  be- 
toying  their  presence.  They  ventured  into  the  hohest 
plwss;  they  were  hardly  awed  by  the  most  devout 
■liiits;  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  no  being  too 
kuable,  to  whose  seduction  they  would  not  condescend 
—nothing  in  ordinary  life  so  trivial  and  insignitlcant 
W  that  they  would  stoop  to  employ  it  for  their  evil 
poTxises.  They  were  without  the  man,  terrifying 
lum  with  mysterious  sounds  and  unaccountable  sights. 
Tbev  were  within  him,  compelling  all  his  Acuities  to 
4)  their  bidding,  another  indwelling  will  be^des  his 
"•n.  compelling   his  reluctant  soul   to  perform  their 

'  Tk  Ihllaving  deAnilion  is  of  >  later  period,  bat  repreHnta  Ihe  eatab- 
*U  tHtion :  —  lltpJ  Tuv  uyyi^iji'  ical  ^^aj^iAtfV,  nai  tuv  hirip  rovrov^ 
ilim  krifuuv,  jr(»ffft7cru  it  nal  Tor  W^^CT  V™.t''t  f^"  i^pt^'rui', 
"■ini  /it  oirTwc  ii  loAoAutij  ixx^A'a  jniieKtit  oil  pip'  iaujia-niu^  niami 
■i  avomjr,  itf  ipiif  ol  'EJMivt;  ^ari-  XemoauiiATta/i  H  noi  atpuifif  7 
"riAif  tarit  Ti>  jf^po^fvw,  i  iroUlw  roOl  iyfrimif  aiToi(  trvrvfiara  fai 
'*C  Wmip^otv  airrm  jri'p  ^iiyor, — JoanD.  Epiacop.  Tbeualan.  apud 
Ctad  Xic.  ii..  Labbe.  p.  SU. 

'  Sead  Caxian,  who  wiilct  indeed  of  monks,  bat  the  belief  naa  unl- 
Xial.  -XoHf  drbemiu  aon  omnei  uniTenaa  dcmonea  pa.<slonei>  inf'erere, 
■d  nicniqiK  vilio  certos  ([riritua  incubare:  et  alios  quidem  immuodidis 
■cttiitiDum  •ordibm  delectari;  alio*  blaapbemiiB,  alios  ine  FurDiiqus  )in>- 
ithu  namiatn,  alioa  eenodoiii  lupeibiiiiiie  mulceri;  et  unumf|Uemqne 
IMrkiuiB  humanii  cordibus,  ijuo  ipm  gaudet,  inierere:  tti  non  cunctDS 
lantr  naa  ingenre  praviutea,  led  viciHim  prout  tempuria  vel  loci  vel 
o^oitiuutu  provocaverit." — Can.  Coll.  T,  c.  IT. 
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service.  Every  passion,  every  vice,  had  its  eqiedal  <W 
mon  ;  lust,  impie^,  blasphemy,  vain^ory,  pride,  wen 
not  the  man  himself^  but  a  foreign  power  woiUBg 
within  him.  The  slightest  act,  sometimes  no  act  at  afli 
surrendered  the  sonl  to  the  irresistiUe  indwelling  agent 
In  Gregory's  Dialogues  a  woman  eats  a  lettuce  without 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross;  she  ia  possesaed  by  a  devil, 
who  had  been  swallowed  in  the  onexorcised  lettucft 
Another  woman  is  possessed  for  admitting  her  husband'i 
embraces  the  ni^t  before  the  dedication  of  an  <H:atoiy. 
Happily  there  existed,  and  existed  almost  at  the  can> 
Mutn*'  mand  of  the  cle^y,  a  counterworking  power 
to  this  fatal  diabolic  influence,  in  the  perpetual  pre^ 
ence  of  the  saints,  more  especially  in  haUowed  plsc<i( 
and  about  their  own  relics.'  These  relics  were  the 
treasure  with  which  the  clergy,  above  all  the  bislu^ 
of  Rome,  who  possessed  those  of  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  with  countless  others,  ruled  the  mind ;  for  by 
these  they  controlled  and  kept  in  awe,  they  repaired 
the  evils  wrought  by  this  whole  world  of  evil  spiriti. 
Happy  were  the  churches,  the  monasteries,  who* 
foundations  were  hallowed  and  secured  by  these  sacred 
talismans.  To  doubt  their  presence  in  these  dedicated 
shrines,  in  the  scenes  of  their  martyrdtmi,  obstinaUlf 
to  require  the  satisfaction  of  the  senses  as  to  their  pret- 
ence, was  an  impious  want  of  &ith  ;  belief,  in  prop«- 

'  Gregory  IhuB  Uya  down  the  doctrine  of  bn  age :  "  Dbi  in  ■uii  eotf^ 
but  MDcti  martf  rec  j>c«nl,  dubium,  Petre,  non  eat,  quod  mnlta  valeant dgM 
demoiuCrKre,  aicut  el  recenint,  et  park  ments  quareutibiu  inmimen  miiM- 
uU  wtendunt-  8ed  quia  ab  inflrmie  mentibiu  poleit  dubitari,  atniMI 
■d  exaudiendum  ibi  prsMntes  eunt,  obi  conitat,  qaia  in  miu  carpoiIM 
non  aunl,  ila  necc»eeat«os  majora  eigns  onluidere,  ubi  deeonun  pmrtft 
poleat  mtat  intirma  dubitare.  Quorum  vero  mena  in  Deo  fiiu  eat,  lot* 
magia  liabet  lidci  meritum,  quandu  eoa  novil,  el  non  jacere  cocpan,  t 
tamen  non  dcesae  ad  exaudjendum." 
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tkm  to  the  doubtfulness  of  the  miracle,  was  the  more 
meritorious.  Kings  and  queens  bowed  in  awe  before 
the  possessors  and  dispensers  of  these  wonder-working 
tpeisures,^  which  were  not  only  preservative  against 
worldly  calamities,  but  absolved  from  sin.^ 

Relics  had  now  attained  a  self-defensive  power ;  pro- 
&ne  hands  which  touched  them  withered ;  ReUci. 
■ud  men  who  endeavored  to  remove  them  were  struck 
ittd.*  Such  was  the  declaration  of  Gregory  himself, 
to  one  who  had  petitioned  for  the  head  or  some  part  of 
Ihe  body  of  St.  Paul.  It  was  an  awful  thing  even  to 
ipproach  to  worship  them.  Men  who  had  merely 
tooched  the  bones  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Law- 
rence, though  with  the  pious  design  of  changing  their 
position  or  placing  the  scattered  bones  together,  had 
Men  dt*ad,  in  one  case  to  the  number  of  ten.  The 
almost  that  the  Church  of  Rome  could  bestow  would 
!)e  a  cloth  which  had  been  permitted  to  touch  them ; 
uid  even  such  cloths  had  been  known  to  bleed.  If, 
ndeed,  the  chains  of  St.  Paul  would  yield  any  of  their 
wecioas  iron  to  the  file,  wliich  they  often  refused  to  do, 
ius,  he  writes,  he  would  transmit  to  the  Empress ;  and 
^  consoles  her  for  the  smallne^  of  the  gifl  by  the 
liinicalous  power  which  it  will  inherently  possess.* 

^  Sti^  letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Xaintonge  and  Brtincchild  Queen  of 

* "  Ut  quod  illius  collum  ligat  ad  fnartyrium,  vestnim  ab  omnibus 
«tt«ti«  solvat."  —  Dialog,  vi.  25. 

•  f*n  relics,  especially  those  of  St.  Peter,  compare  Epist.  i.  29,  80,  ii. 
m  iii.  30,  V.  60,  51,  vi.  23,  25,  vii.  2, 112,  vii.  ii.  88,  xii.  17.  They  were 
nu'rir  dt^ended  by  law,  their  removal  and  oale  prohibited.  "  Nemo 
iBlviHn  di«(trahat,  nemo  mercetur.*'  —  C.  Theod.  ix.  17.  Compare  C. 
itiB.  i.  t.  2.  Augustine  speaks  of  vagabond  monkf«,  who  traded  in  false 
li^  '*Mi'ml>ra  martyrum,  si  tamen  martyrum  ven<litant.''  —  De  Oper. 
'rturh.  c.  28. 
*  All  thin  is  verbatim  from  the  curious  letter  to  the  Empress  Constantia. 

Vol,  II.  7 
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Gregory  doled  out  such  gifts  with  pioos  parsim 
A  nail  which  contained  the  minntest  filings  from 
chains  of  St.  Peter'  was  an  inestimable  present 
patrician,  or  an  ex-consol,  or  a  barbaric  hing.  S< 
times  they  were  inserted  in  a  small  cross ;  in  on 
stance  with  fragments  of  the  gridiron  on  whid 
Lawrence  was  roasted.'  One  of  the  ffoiden  nail 
the  chains  of  St.  Peter  had  tempted  the  avarice 
profane,  no  doubt  a  heathen  or  Arian,  Lombard 
took  ont  his  knife  to  sever  it  off;  the  awestruck  I 
sprang  up  and  cut  his  sacrile^ous  throat.  The  I 
bard  king,  Autharis,  and  his  attendants,  were  wttn 
of  the  miracle,  and  stood  in  terrcor,  not  daring  U 
the  fearful  nail  from  the  ground.  A  Catholic  wai 
tonately  found,  by  whom  the  nail  permitted  itself  1 
touched,  and  this  peerless  gift,  so  avouched,  Gre 
sends  to  a  distinguished  civil  officer.* 

That  sanctity,  which  thus  dwelt  in  the  relics  ol 
^iteaijBt  saints,  was  naturally  gathered,  as  far  as 
**""""■  sible,  around  their  own  persons  by  the  cit 
hallowed  as  they  were,  and  set  apart  by  their  cm 
tion  from  tlie  common  race  of  man ;  and  if  the  1 
arcliy  had  only  wielded  this  power  for  self-protect 
if  they  had  but  arrayed  themselves  in  this  defer 
awe  against  the  insults  and  cnieltiea  of  barbarians,  i 
as  the  Lombards  are  described,  it  would  he  stem 
sure  which  would  condemn  even  manifest  iraposl 
We  might  excuse  the  embellishment,  even  the  in 

—  iii.  BO.  Gregory  bad  forgolten  tbat  he  h*d  b«ea  allowed  to  tin 
from  CoDstanlinople  to  Rome  an  arra  of  St.  Andrew  aod  th«  bnd 
Lake,  and  owi<d  a  mare  liberal  relum. 

1  Episl.  i.  99,  30.  King  Childcbert,  vi.  ri.  "  Qu«  eoUa  vejtro  ui 
a  malin  vo«  omnibus  tueanlar." 

'  Gpift.  ii.  il.  Si. 
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tlie  noble  story  of  the  Bishop  Sanctulus,  who 
his  h'l^  for  that  of  a  captive  deacon,  before 
he  Lombard  executioner,  when  he  lifted  up  his 

0  behead  him,  felt  his  arm  stiSen,  and  could  not 
till  he  had  solemnly  sworn  never  to  raise  that 

iirainst  the  life  of  a  Christian,^  But  tliia  con- 
e  respect  for  the  sanctity  of  their  order  darkens 
juently  into  pride  and  inhumanity ;  the  awfnl 
>ilUy  of  their  persons  becomes  a  jealous  resent- 
liaiiist  even  unintentional  irTeverence.  A  demo- 
cused  the  holy  Bishop  Fortunatus  of  refusing 
:  rights  of  hospitality ;  a  poor  peasant  receives 
Mtissed  into  his  house,  and  is  punished  for  this  in- 

1  disres[>ect  to  the  Bisliop  by  seeing  his  child  cast 
!  fire  and  burnt  before  his  eyes.  A  poor  fellow 
monkey  and  cymbals  is  struck  dead  for  uninten- 

interruptini;  a  Bishop  Boniface  in  prayer.^ 

sacred  edifices,  the  churches,  especially,  ap- 
ible  to  all,  were  yet  approachable  not  without 
id  awe ;  in  them  met  everything  which  could 

that  awe ;  within  were  the  relics  of  the  tute- 
it,  the  mysteries,  and  the  presence  of  the  Re- 
,  of  God  himself,  beneath  were  the  remains  of 
thftil  dead." 

bI  in  churches  liad  now  begun  ;  it  was  a  special 
!e.  Gregory  dwells  on  the  advantage  of  being 
instantly  suggested  to  the  prayers  of  friends  and 
K  fur  the  repose  of  the  soul.     But  that  which 

blessing  to  the  holy  was  but  more  perilous  to 


'?*' 
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the  unabsolved  and  the  wicked.  The  sacred  boiI  i^ 
fused  to  receive  them ;  the  mar^rrs  appeared  and  coaH 
manded  the  fetid  corpses  to  be  cast  tmt  of  thdr  pre* 
cincts.  They  were  seized  by  devils,  who  did  nol 
fear  to  carry  off  their  own  even  from  those  boly 
places.*  But  obUdons  were  still  effectiTe  after  dt»A. 
The  consecrated  host  has  begun  to  poesesa  in  itMlf 
wonder-working  powers.  A  child  is  cast  forth  from 
his  grave,  and  is  only  persuaded  to  rest  in  quiet  bf 
a  piece  of  the  consecrated  bread  being  placed  npoa 
his  breast.  Two  noble  women,  who  had  been  «>• 
communicated  for  talking  scandal,  were  neverthdea 
buried  in  the  church ;  but  every  time  the  mass  mi 
offered,  their  spirits  were  seen  to  rise  from  thef 
tombs,  and  glide  out  of  the  church.  It  was  only 
after  an  oblation  had  been  "  immolated "  for  thoft 
that  they  slept  in  peace.* 

The  mystery  of  the  state  after  death  began  to  ceue 
Butetitai  ^^  ^^  *  mystery.  The  subtile  and  invisiblB 
''""''  soul  gradually  materialized  itself  to  the  keea 

sight  of  the  devout.  A  hermit  declared  that  be  faal 
seen  Thcodoric,  the  Ostrogothic  king,  at  the  instant 
of  death,  with  loose  garments  and  sandals,  led  be- 
tween S^'mmachus  the  patrician  and  John  the  Pc^ 
aiid  plunged  into  the  burning  crater  of  Lipari.' 
edict,  while  waking,  beheld  a  bright  and  i 
light,  in  which  he  distinctly  saw  the  soiil  of  Germa' 
nus.  Bishop  of  Capua,  ascend  to  heaven  in  an  orb  ob 
fire,  borne  by  angels.* 

1  Di&l.  It.  60,  &c. 

9  Dial.  ii.  32,  33      Compare  the  last  two  diaptcn  uf  Book  Iv. 
)  "DiBcini'Iiuel  diM'alceatot "  —  anch  wu  Ihe  confiuion  of  the  attiibiite* 
of  Bonl  and  body.  —  Dial.  iv.  30. 
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Hell   was  by   no  means    the  inexorable    dwelling 
which    restored   not  its    inhabitants.      Men      neu. 
were   transported   thither  for  a   short   time,  and  re- 
tomed  to  reveal  its  secrets   to  the  shuddering  world. 
Gregory's  fourth  book   is  entirely  filled  with   legends 
of  departing  and  of  departed  spirits,  several  of  which 
Tevirit  the  light  of  day.     On  the  locality  of  hell  Greg- 
wry  is  modest,  and  declines  to  make  any  peremptory 
decision.     On  purgatory  too  he  is  dubious,  though  his 
final  conclusion  appears  to  be  that  there  is  a  purgato- 
rial fire  which  may  purify  the  soul  from  very  slight 
sins.*    Some  centuries  must  elapse  before  those  awful 
realms  have  formed  themselves  into  that  dreary  and 
i^lar  topography  which  Dante  partly  created   out 
of  his  own  sublime  imagination,  partly  combined  from 
•U  the  accumulated  legends  which  had  become   the 
wiiversal  belief  of  Christendom. 

The  most  singular  of  these  earlier  journeys  into  the 
fcture  world  are  the  adventures  of  a  certain  Stephen, 
^e  first  part  of  which  Gregory  declares  he  had  heard 
Diore  than  once  from  his  own  mouth,^  and  which  he 
'elates,  apparently  intending  to  be  implicitly  believed. 
Stephen  had  to  all  appearance  died  in  Constantinople, 
httt,  as  the  embalmer  could  not  be  found,  he  was  left 
^buried  ihe  whole  night.  During  that  time  he  went 
^^  into  hell,  where  he  saw  many  things  which  he 
had  not  before  believed.  But  when  he  came  before 
Ae  Judge,  the  Judge  said,  I  did  not  send  for  this  man, 
but  for  Stephen  the  smith.  Gregory's  friend  Stephen 
^^  too  happy  to  get  back,  and  on  his  return  found 

"Sed  Umen  de  quibtUKlam  levibos  culpis  esse  ante  judicium  purgato- 
"iwiain  credendus  ent."  —  Dial.  iv.  89. 
*  "De  semet  ipso  mihl  nanrare  comtuvtrcU.** 
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}us  neiglibor  Stephen  the  smith  dead.  Bat  Stephen 
learned  not  nisdoni  from  his  escape.  He  died  of  the 
pkguc  in  Rome,  and  with  him  appeared  to  die  a  sol- 
dier, who  retunicd  to  reveal  more  of  these  fearfiil 
secrets  of  the  otlier  world,  and  the  fete  of  StephoL 
The  soldier  (Kissed  a  bridge,  beneath  it  flowed  a  river, 
from  which  rose  vapors,  dark,  dismal,  and  noiaome. 
Beyond  the  bridge  (the  imagination  could  but  go 
hai-k  to  the  old  Elysitin  fields)  spread  beautiful,  flow- 
ery, and  fragrant  meadows,  peopled  by  spirits  clothed 
in  while.  In  these  were  many  mansions,  vast  aad 
full  of  light.  Above  all  rose  a  palace  of  goJdeo 
bricks,  to  whom  it  belonged  he  could  not  read.  Or 
the  bridge  lie  recognized  Steplien,  whose  foot  slippeil 
OS  he  eiidwiviired  to  pass.  His  lower  limbs  were 
immediately  seized  by  frightful  forms,  who  strove  to 
drag  him  to  the  fetid  dwellings  below.  But  white 
and  beautiful  beings  caught  his  arms,  and  there  !«» 
a  long  struggle  between  the  conflicting  powera.  The 
soldier  did  not  see  the  issue  of  the  conflict. 

Sucli  wire  among  the  stories  avouched  by  the  high- 
est ecclesiiistical  authority,  and  commended  it  might 
8e<mi  by  the  uninqiiiring  faith  of  the  ruling  intellect 
of  his  age  —  such  among  the  first  elements  of  th*t 
universal  popular  religion  which  was  the  Christianity 
of  ages.  This  religion  gradually  moulded  togethe*" 
all  which  arose  out  of  the  natural  instincts  of  man* 
the  undj-ing  reminiscences  of  all  the  older  religions* 
the  Jewish,  the  Pagan,  and  the  Teutonic,  with  th^ 
few  and  indistinct  glimpses  of  the  invisible  world  bb** 
the  future  state  of  being  in  the  New  Testament,  int^* 
a  vast  system,  more  sublime  perhai>s  for  its  indeflnit^" 
ness,  which,  being  necessary  in  that  condition  of  aatt-' 
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dnd,  could  not  but  grow  up  out  of  the  kindled  imag- 
nation  and  religious  faith  of  Christendom ;  and  such 
religion  the  historian  who  should  presume  to  condemn 
as  a  vast  plan  of  fraud,  or  a  philosopher  who  should 
venture  to  disdain  as  a  fabric  of  folly,  only  deserving 
to  be  forgotten,  would  be  equally  unjust,  equally  blind 
to  its  real  uses,  assuredly  ignorant  of  its  importance 
tnd  its  significance  in  the  history  of  man.  For  on 
thia,  the  popular  Christianity,  popular  as  comprehend- 
ing the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  in  rank,  and  even 
in  intellectual  estimation,  turns  the  whole  history  of 
man  for  many  centuries.  It  is  at  once  the  cause  and 
the  consecjuence  of  the  sacerdotal  dominion  over  man- 
kind; the  groundwork  of  authority  at  which  the 
world  trembled ;  which  founded  and  overthrew  king- 
doms, bomid  together  or  set  in  antagonistic  array  nar 
tions,  classes,  ranks,  orders  of  society.  Of  this,  the 
paftnt,  when  the  time  arrived,  of  poetry,  of  art,  the 
Christian  historian  must  watch  the  growth  and  mark 
^lit  tradations  by  which  it  gathered  into  itself  the 
whole  activity  of  the  human  mind,  and  quickened  that 
activity  till  at  length  the  mind  outgrew  that  which  had 
own  so  long  almost  its  sole  occupation.  It  endi  ed 
^1  faith,  with  the  Schoolmen,  led  into  the  fathomless 
*T>^hs  of  metaphysics,  began  to  aspire  after  higher 
^ths;  with  the  Reformers,  attempting  to  refine  re- 
hgion  to  its  primary  spiritual  simplicity,  gradually 
^ped,  or  left  but  to  the  humblest  and  most  igno- 
^^U  at  least  to  the  more  imaginative  and  less  practical 
Pwi,  of  mankind,  this  even  yet  prolific  legendary 
Christianity,  which  had  been  the  accessory  and  sup- 
plementary Bible,  the  authoritative  and  accepted, 
^ough  often  unwritten,  Gospel  of  centuries. 
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BOOK  IV. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MOHAMMED. 

The  seventh  century  of  Christianity  was  des 
to  behold  a  new  reli^oiis  revolution,  only  infer 
the  extent  of  its  religious  and  social  influence  to  ( 
Boflwn  Eut  tianity  itself.  Cliristiaiiity  might  seern 
MwnnmeDi  Withstanding  her  internal  dissensions, 
ogDMrr-  slowly  suMiilng  the  wliole  of  Europe, 
still  making  gradual  encroachments  in  Asia,  ai 
least  to  apprehend  no  formidable  invasion  withii 
own  frontier.  The  conflict  which  had  raged  o 
eastern  boundaries  of  tlie  Roman  world,  in  whi 
one  time  the  Persians  had  become  masters  of 
and  plundered  the  religious  treasures  of  Jorus 
was  a  war  of  the  two  empires  of  Rome  and  f 
not  of  Christianity  and  Fire-worship.  The  d 
which  threatened  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  i' 
if  unaverted,  would  have  yielded  up  Asia,  and 
Constantinople,  to  the  followers  of  Zoroaster 
been  arrested  by  the  great  military  ability  an 
wuDf  teri>rise  of  Heraclius,  the  successor  t 
^"^  tyrant  Pliocas  on  the  throne.     But  tl 

Persian  conquest,  Jiad  it  spread  over  Asia  Mino 
Syria  and  into  Europe,  might  have  brought  on  i 
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irons  collision  with  the  religion  of  the  conquerors, 
^  the  issue  could  not  eventually  have  been  fatal, 
en  to  the  dominance  of  Christianity.  Zoroastrian- 
M  had  failed  to  propagate  itself  with  any  great  suc- 
S8  in  the  parts  of  Christian  Armenia  which  it  had 
bjugated:  nor  can  we  imagine  that  religion,  even 
^en  advancing  under  the  victorious  banner  of  its 
lievers,  as  likely  to  obtain  any  firm  hold  on  the 
habitants  of  Western  Asia  or  Europe,  still  less  as 
iding  to  extirpate  the  deep-rooted  Christianity  of 
»e  regions. 

In  the  meantime,  in  an  obscure  district  of  a  country 
^med  by  the  civilized  world  as  beyond  its  bounda- 
Si  a  savai'e,  desert,    and   almost    inacces-  Moharom*- 

I  .  ,  ,       ,  .  dantom  in  ap- 

>ie  re<^on,  suddenly  arose  an  antagonist  re-  pearance. 
?on,  which  was  to  reduce  the  followers  of  Zoroaster 
a  few  scattered  communities,  to  invude  India,  and 
ad  under  foot  the  ancient  Brahminism,  as  well  as 
e  more  wide-spread  Buddhism,  even  beyond  the 
inges;  to  wrest  her  most  ancient  and  venerable 
ovina's  from  Christianity;  to  subjugate  by  degrees 
B  whole  of  her  Eastern  dominions,  and  Roman 
fnca  from  Egypt  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar ;  to 
*ail  Europe  at  its  western  extremity ;  to  possess  the 
^ter  part  of  Spain,  and  even  to  advance  to  the 
oks  of  the  Loire ;  more  than  once  to  make  the 
fer  Rome  tremble  for  her  security,  and  finally  to 
^bliiih  itself  in  triumph  within  the  new  Rome  of 
^nstantine.  Asiatic  Christianity  sank  more  and 
ore  into  obscurity.  It  dragged  on  its  existence 
'Ain  the  Mohammedan  emj^re  as  a  contemptuously 
kratod  religion ;  in  the  Byzantine  empire  it  had 
strength  to  give  birth  to  new  controversies  —  tliat 
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of  Iconcx-lasm,  and  even  stfll  later  that  concerning 
the  divine  light.  It  was  not  without  writen,  in  leanw 
ing,  ptfrhai>s,  and  theologic  argument,  superior  to  any 
in  the  \Ve.st — John  of  Damascus,  Eustathins  of  Thes- 
salonica.  Yet  its  aggressive  vigor  had  entirely  dejiart- 
ed,  and  it  was  happy  to  be  allowed  inglorious  repose, 
to  take  no  part  in  that  great  war  wagvd  by  the  two 
powers,  now  the  only  two  living,  active,  dotninant 
powers,  which  contested  the  dominion  of  the  world  — 
Mohammcdanisni  and  Latin  Christianity.  These  im- 
placable adversaries  might  appear  to  divide  mankind  into 
two  unmingling,  irreconcilable  races.  Like  the  Iran 
and  Touran  of  the  remoter  E^t,  the  realm  of  light 
and  the  rc-alm  of  darkness,  each  is  constantly  endeam^ 
ing  to  push  fonvard  its  bai'riers,  appearing  on  every 
side,  or  advancing  into  the  heart  of  the  hostile  territory. 
The  realm  of  darkness,  as  rogards  civilization,  at  times 
might  seem  to  be  the  realm  of  light,  the  realm  of  light 
that  of  darkness ;  till  eventually  Mohammedanism  $ank 
back  into  its  priiiic%'al  barbarism,  Latin  Christianity, 
or,  rather,  the  Christianity  of  later  Europe,  emerged 
into  its  full,  it  may  be  hoped,  yet  growing  authority, 
as  the  religion,  not  only  of  truth,  but  of  civilization. 
Arabia,  tiic  parent  of  this  new  religion,  had  been  a 
world  within  itself;  the  habits  and  character  of  the  peo- 
Anbio.  pie  might  seem  both  to  secure  them  from  the 
invasion  of  foreign  conquerors  and  to  prohibit  them 
ii-om  more  than  a  dosultor}'  invasion  of  other  countries. 
Divided  into  almost  countless  pet^  kingdoms,  an  ag- 
gregate of  small,  independent,  and  immemonally  h(»- 
tile  tribes,  they  had  no  bond  of  union  to  blend  them 
into  a  powerful  confederacy.  The  great  empires  o^ 
the  East,  of  Oreece   and  of   Rome,  had   aspired  te 
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muTersal   sovereignty,   while   these   wandering   tribes 
of  the  desert,  and  even  the  more  settled  and  flourish- 
ing kingdoms  of  Southern  Arabia  had  pursued  un- 
known  and   undisturbed   their  intestine  warfare.     A 
nominal  and  precarious  sovereignty  had  been  exercised 
by  some  of  the  Asiatic  conquerors  over  the  frontier 
tribes;    but  the  poverty  and  irreclaimable  wandering 
habits  of  most  of  these,  with  the  impracticable  nature 
of  the  country,  had  protected  from  the  ambition  of  the 
conquerors  the  southern  regions,  of  which  the  wealth 
■nd  fertility  had  been  greatly  exaggerated,  and  which 
were  supposed    to   produce  all     those  rich  conunodi- 
ties,  in  fact,  transmitted  to  them  from  India.     Arabia 
formed  no    part   of   the    great    eastern    monarchies. 
Alexander  passed  on  from  Egypt  and  Syria,  to  the 
remoter  East.     His  successors  in  Egypt  and  in  Syria, 
the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucidae,  were  in  general  content 
with  commercial  relations,  carried  on  with  Arabia  or 
through  Arabia.      The  Romans,  who  might  seem  to 
scrutinize  the  world  in  order  that  nothing  might  escape 
ftrir  ambition,  had  once  or  twice  turned  their  arms 
towards  the   fabled  wealth  of  Arabia.^      The  unsuc- 
*^®s«fiil,  if  not  ignominious,  result  of  the  expedition  of 
-Slius  Gallus  had  taught  how  little  was  to  be  gained, 
how  much  hazarded,  in  such  a  warfare.     The  Romans 
^tented  themselves  with  the  acquisition  of  Petra,  a 
^  not  strictly  Arabian,  but  Edomite  in  its  origin, 
though  for  some  centuries  occupied  by  the  Nabatean 
'^hs,  a  commercial  emporium,  as  a  station  between  the 
^t  and  the  Roman  world,  of  the  greatest  importance, 
^i  adorned,  during  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  with 

The  "  inUictu  nunc  Arabum  invides  gazis"  of  Horace,  shows  the  rela 
^  in  which  AimbU  stood  to  the  rapacity  and  to  the  arms  of  Home. 


f"  -i*: 
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magnificent  buildings  in  that  colossal  half-barbar 
Roman  style  with  which  at  that  time  they  built  tem{ 
in  so  many  of  the  great  cities  of  Syria,  Asia  Mil 
and  Egypt 

If  Arabia  offered  no  great  temptation  to  the  fore 
invader  from  the  civilized  world,  the  civilized  wo 
had  as  little  dread  of  any  dangerous  irruption  ir 
these  wild  and  disunited  tribes.  Here  and  there,  p 
haps,  beyond  the  proper  limits  of  Arabia,  in  distri( 
however,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  their  maraudi 
habits  rather  than  to  the  settled  cultivation  of  m< 
advanced  nations,  upon  the  eastern  frontier  of  Sy 
and  towards  the  Euphrates,  had  arisen  Arabian  kii 
doms.  The  Nabatean  Petra  had  attained  to  soi 
power  during  the  first  period  of  Christianity,  li 
waged  an  aggressive  war  against  Rome,  and  ct 
gained  possession  of  Damascus.  This  territory,  ho 
ever,  had  become  a  Roman  province ;.  but  down 
the  reign  of  Justinian  petty  Saracenic  chieftains  w 
assumed  the  name  of  kings  were  engaged  on  eitl 
side  in  the  intenninable  wars  between  Rome  and  P( 
sia.  Yet  while  the  prolific  North  and  East  were  pe 
odically  discharging  their  teeming  hordes  upon  A 
and  Europe,  Arabia  might  seem  either  not  gifted  wi 
this  overflow  of  population,  or  to  consume  it  with 
her  own  limits.  The  continual  internal  wars ;  poly 
amy,  which  became  more  unfavorable  to  the  increase 
the  population  from  the  general  usage  of  destroying  1 
male  infants ;  ^  the  frugal,  nomadic,  and  even  the  ima 
inative  character  of  the  race,  which  seemed  to  att» 
them  to  their  own  soil,  and  to  suppress  all  desire  < 
conquest   in   softer,  less   open,   more  settled   region 

1  Weil,  p.  19. 
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spired  to  maintain  the  immutable  character  of 
ibia  and  of  the  Arab  people;  their  national  and 
al  pride,  their  ancient  traditions,  their  virtues, 
ir  polity,  and  even  their  commerce,  which  ab- 
bed  the  activity  of  the  more  enterprising,  might 
>ear  to  coop  within  itself  this  peculiar  people,  as 
ther  destined  nor  qualified  to  burst  the  limits  of 
IT  own  peninsula,  or  to  endanger  the  peace,  the 
erties,  or  the  religion  of  the  world. 
On  a  sudden,  when  probably  only  vague  rumors  had 
iched  the  courts  of  Persia  or  of  Constantinople  of 
e  religious  revolution  which  had  taken  place  in  Me- 
oa  and  Mecca  (a  revolution  which  might  seem  to 
onge  the  whole  region  in  still  more  desperate  internal 
utility),  Arabia  appeared  in  arms  against  mankind. 
L  religious  fanaticism,  almost  unexampled  in  its  depth 
nd  intensity,  had  silenced  all  the  fierce  feuds  of  cen- 
uries ;  the  tribes  and  kingdoms  had  become  one ; 
itmies,  seemingly  inexhaustible,  with  all  the  wild  cour- 
i^  of  marauding  adventure  and  the  formidable  disci- 
t^ine  of  stubborn  unity  of  purpose,  poured  forth,  one 
•fter  another,  from  the  desert ;  and  at  their  head  ap- 
peared, not  indeed  the  apostle  himself  (he  had  dis- 
charged his  mission  in  organizing  this  terrible  confed- 
*^y),  but  a  military  sovereign  who  united  in  himself 
"ie  civil  and  spiritual  supremacy,  whose  authority 
'^ted  on  the  ardent  attachment  of  a  clan  towards  its 
chief,  and  the  blind  and  passive  obedience  of  a  sect  to 
*  religious  leader.  The  reigning  Caliph  was  king  and 
P^tiff,  according  to  the  oriental  theory  of  sovereignty 
^  &ther  of  his  people,  but  likewise  the  successor  of 
*e  Prophet,  the  delegate  of  God. 

Mohammedanism  appeared  before   the  world  as  a 

^OL.  n.  8 
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stem   luid   aiisteiv  monotheism,  but  it  was  a  practical 
not  a  speculative  monotheism.^      It  had  nothing  ab- 
stract, indistinct,  intellectual  in  its  primary  notion  of 
the  Godhead.     Allah  was  no  philosophic  first  cause, 
regulating  the  universe  by  established  laws,  while  itsdf 
stood  aloof  in  remote  and  unapproachable  majesty.    It 
was  an  ever-present,  evei^working  energy,  still  accwn- 
plishing  its  own  purposes.^     Its  predestinarianism  was 
not  a  fixed  and  predetermined  law  wrought  out  by  the 
obedient  elements  of  the  human  world,  but  the  actual, 
immediate  operation  of  the  Deity,  governing  all  things 
by  his  sole  will,^  and  through  his  passive  ministerB.'^ 
It  threw  aside  wnth  implacable  and  disdainftd  aversioa 
all  those  gradations  as  it  were  of  divinity  which  approx- 
imated man  to  God  and  God  to  man  —  the  Asiatic  or 
Gnostic   j^ons    and    Emanations;    the    impersonated 
Ideas  of  the  later  Platonism,  with  their  adl-compre — 
bending  Logos ;  above  all,  the  coequal  Persons  of  th^ 
Christian  Trinity.     Nothing  existed  but  the  Creator' 
and  the  Creation :  the  Creator  one  in  undistinguished^ 
undivided  Unity,  the  Creation,  which  comprehended 
everv  beinor  intermediate  between  God  and  man :  am— 

1  One  of  the  sublinie^t  descriptions  of  God  may  be  found  in  the  secoii^ 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  Sale's  translation,  i.  p.  47. 

2  See  the  fine  passage,  ch.  vi.  vol.  i.  p.  166,  &c. 

B  ''  It  is  he  who  hath  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth  in  tratb;  aD<i 
whenever  he  saith  unto  a  thing,  Be,  it  is."     This  whole  chapter  \b  fvSi  o^ 
striking  passages.    "  And  whomsoever  God  shall  please  to  direct,  be  viU 
oi>cn  his  breast  to  receive  the  faith  of  Islam;  but  whomsoever  he  8b*U 
please  to  lead  into  error,  he  will  render  his  breast  strait  and  narrow,  ti 
though  ho  were  climbing  up  to  heaven  (i.e.  attempting  a  impossibLlitv)< 
Thus  does  God  inflict  a  terrible  punishment  on  those  who  believe  Bot"" 
p.  178. 

4  "  Though  men  and  angels  and  devils  conspire  together  to  pat  ooe 
single  atom  in  motion,  or  cause  it  to  cease  its  motion  without  his  will  iod 
approbation,  they  would  not  be  able  to  do  it.*'  — Creed  of  orthodox  Ho* 
hammedans  in  Ocklcy,  vol.  ii.  p.  li. 
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geb,  devils^  genii,  all  owed  their  being  to  almighty 
power,  and  were  liable  to  death  or  to  extinction. 

Mohammedanism,  in  more  respects  than  one,  was  a 
lepoblication  of  Mosaic  Judaism,  with  its  Mohamme- 
rtrong  principle  of  national  and  religious  <**'**™*- 
ttiity  (for  wherever  it  went  it  carried  its  language), 
whh  its  law  simplified  to  a  few  rigid  and  unswerving 
observances,  and  the  world  for  its  land  of  Canaan  ;  the 
world  which  it  was  commissioned  to  subdue  to  the  faith 
of  Islam,  and  to  possess  in  the  right  of  conquest. 

Yet  nothing  was  less  simple  than  the  popular  Mo- 
luunmedanism.  It  rationalized,  if  it  might  be  called 
Rationalism,  only  in  its  conception  of  the  Deity.  It 
bad  its  poetic^  element,  its  imaginative  excitement, 
adapted  to  the  youthful  barbarianism  of  the  state  of 
society,  and  to  the  Oriental  character.  It  created,  or 
lather  acknowledged,  an  intermediate  world,  it  dealt 
prodigally  in  angelic  appearances,  and  believed  in  an- 
<>ther  incorporeal,  or,  rather,  subtly-corporeal  race,  be- 
tween angels  and  men  ;  the  genii,  created  out  of  a  finer 
wUtance,  but  more  nearlv  akin  to  man  in  their  weak- 
'^wses  and  trials.*  The  whole  life  of  man  was  passed 
^nder  the  influence,  sometimes  in  direct  communion 
^4  these   half-spiritual    beings.^      Moliammedanism 

^  They  (the  idoUten)  say  the  Kor&n  is  a  confosed  heap  of  dreams;  naj, 
"*  ba»  forged  it;  nay,  he  is  a  pott.  —  ch.  xxii.  v.  ii.  p.  152. 

'  '*He  created  men  of  dried  clay,  like  an  earthen  vessel,  but  he  created 
^  genii  of  fire,  clear  from  the  smoke.**  —  Ch.  Iv.  v.  ii.  p.  209 :  compare  vi. 

*  Mohamme<fan  tradition  adopts  for  the  genii  the  definition  of  the  das- 
feooff  in  the  Talmud.  They  have  three  qualities  of  angels:  I.  They  have 
wings.  II.  They  pass  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other.  III.  They 
faiow  future  events,  but  not  certainly :  they  only  hear  them  from  behind 
the  curtain.  They  have  three  human  qualities.  I.  They  eat  and  drink, 
n.  They  have  carnal  appetites.    III.  They  die.  —  Geiger,  Was  hat  Mo- 
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borrowed  its  poetic  machinei^  from  all  the  existing 
religions  —  from  Ma^aniam,  Orientaliam,  Judusm, 
Christianity.  No  reli^on  was  less  ori^nal.^  Its  a- 
sertion  of  the  divine  unity  was  a  return  to  Judusm,  i 
stem  negation  at  once  of  the  Tolgar  poljthdsm  wlud 
prevailed  among  the  mder  Arab  tribes,  and  of  th( 
mysterious  doctrines  of  Trinitarian  Christianitf.  Ai 
to  the  intermediate  worid  it  only  popolarized  Bill 
further  the  popular  belief.  Its  angels  were  tho» 
already  familiar  to  the  general  mind  through  Talmudi 
Judaism  and  Christianity ;  its  genii  were  those  of  th 
common  Eastern  superstition.  The  creation,  as  afGnuei 
in  Islam,  was  stictly  biblical ;'  the  history  of  man  wi 
that  of  the  Old  Testament,  recognized  in  the  Nen 
though  not  without  a  large  admixture  of  Jewish  legenc 
The  forefiitliera  of  tlie  Mohammedan,  as  of  the  Jewis 
and  Christian  religions,  were  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham 
and  to  the  older  prophets  of  God,  among  whom  wer 
includd  Moses  and  Jesus,  were  only  added  two  loci 
prophets,  sent  on  special  missions  to  certain  of  th 
Arab  tribes,  to  Ad  and  to  Thamud.^     Even  Mohan 

)  In  lhi9reNpect,hDvdiflemit  from  Christisiiily!  The  religion  of  Chrii 
on  iU  first  promuigMtion,  bad  to  inlroduce  into  the  world  new  conwpliol 
of  the  Deity,  new  romui  of  vorahip,  its  Mcrameiits  of  Baptism  and  tl 
Euchnriit,  new  vices,  sad  new  virtues;  a  new  bistoi;)'  or  man,  both  aa  lo  h 
creation  anil  his  dustiny;  new  religious  anceslon,  Adam,  Nosh,  Abrshii 
HoHS,  David,  the  Jewiah  piopheta,  besides  the  divine  author  ot  the  religjc 
and  his  aposClca.  All  these  names  were  almost  strange  to  the  Romi 
woiid,  aud  were  to  superaede  Ihoas  already  sacred  and  fiuniliai  to  tl 
thoughts  of  all  the  Christian  converts 

>  Compare  Geiger,  p.  U;  but  Mohammed  was  impatient  of  the  ascribil 
ruf  to  God  on  the  sereolh  day.  The  striclne«  of  the  Jewish  Sabbath  wi 
enforced  upon  them  for  their  obstinacy  in  preferring  tbe  day  of  the  snl 
posed  rat  of  the  Almighty  to  Friday,  the  proper  day  of  divine  wonhip.- 
ch.  xvi.  r.  ii.  p.  B4. 

*  These  were  no  doubt  the  mythic  forms  of  some  historic  events;  tt 
hnpenoDBlvd  memorials  of  some  rearftil  cabunilics  ascribed  to  tbe  hand  o 
God ;  and  still  living  in  Arabic  tradition. 
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medan  fable  had  none  of  the  inventive  originality  of 
fiction.  There  is  scarcely  a  legend  which  is  not  either 
fix)in  the  Talmud,  or  rather  the  source  of  most  of  the 
Talmud,  the  religious  tradition  of  the  Jews^  or  the 
q)urioiis  (not  the  genuine)  Gospels  of  Christianity. 
The  last  day,  the  judgment,  the  resurrection,  hell,  and 
paradise,  though  invested  in  a  circumstantiality  of  de- 
tail, much  of  it  foreign,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  to  the 
Pharisaic  notions  of  our  Saviour's  day,  and  singularly 
contrasting  with  the  modest  and  less  material  images 
of  the  New  Testament,  were  already  parts  of  the  com- 
mon creed.  The  Koran  has  scarcely  surpassed  the 
grosser  notions  of  another  life  which  were  already  re- 
ceived by  the  Talmudic  Jews  and  the  Judaizing  Chris- 
tinas, the  Chiliasts  of  the  early  ages.  It  only  adapted 
this  materialism  to  the  fears  and  hopes  of  a  Bedouin  and 
a  polygamous  people.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
goes  beyond  the  terrific  imaginations  of  the  Talmu- 
dists  in  those  minute  and  particular  effects  of  hellfire 
^hich  glare  in  all  its  pages.^  In  its  paradise  it  dwelt 
on  that  most  exquisite  luxury  to  a  wanderer  in  the 


Stle  ba«  traced  in  his  notes  many  of  the  fables  in  the  Koran  to  their 
Ttlmadic  or  Rabbinical  sources.  A  prize  Essay,  on  a  theme  propoJ»ed  by 
™*  University  of  Bonn,  **  Was  hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  Judenthum  genora- 
'^'^r  by  Abraham  Geiger,  Rabbi  of  Wiesbaden,  i»  modest,  sensible,  and 
^Uins  much  curious  information.  The  names  for  Paradise  and  Hell,  the 
'^en  of  Eden,  and  Gehenna,  are  Hebrew:  and  he  gives  twelve  other 
^'>r(U  in  the  Kor&n,  including  Shechinah,  all  taken  from  Rabbinical  Ju- 
<UL»in. 

Koran  passim,  e.  g.  "And  they  who  believe  not  shall  have  garments 
^'  fire  fitted  unto  them,  boiling  water  shall  be  poured  upon  their  heads, 
^^>r  howels  shall  be  dissolved  Uierctiy,  and  also  their  skins,  and  they  shall 
^  beaten  with  mares  of  iron.  So  often  as  they  shall  endeavor  to  get  out 
I*'  bell  because  of  the  anguish  of  their  torments,  they  shall  be  dragged 
inti  the  4ame,  and  their  tormentors  shall  say  imto  them, '  Taste  ye  the  pains 
^  burning.'  "  —  ch.  xxii.  v.  ii.  p.  ie9. 
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perennial  rivers  of  cool  pure   water 
harem  to  the  joys  of  the  blessed.' 
e  rites  and  ceremonial  of  Islam  there  n 

Book  IT. 

and  it 
as  n.itli- 

ing  wliich  reqiured  any  violent  disruption  of  religiona 
liabits :  its  four  gi-eaf  precepts  only  gave  a  new  impulse 
and  a  neiv  dirw:tion  to  established  religious  observ- 
ances. I.  Prayer,  is  the  universal  language  of  all  rdv 
gions;  and  the  sense  of  the  perpetual  presence,  the 
direct  and  immediate  agency  of  God  in  all  liumin 
things,  enforced  by  the  wliole  Mohammedan  creed,  u 
well  as  the  concentration  of  all  eartlily  worship  on  one 
single,  indivisible  God,  has  maintained  a  strict  and 
earnest  spirit  of  adoration  throughout  the  Mohan^ 
medan  world.  II.  The  natural  sympathies  of  man ; 
the  narrower,  yet  impressive,  humanity  of  the  Old 
Testament,  wlncli  had  bound  the  Jew  to  relieve  the 
distressed  of  his  brethren  with  a  generosity  which, 
contrasting  with  bis  apparent  hostility  to  the  rest  of 
mankind,  bad  moved  the  wonder  of  the  heathen ;  the 
more  beautiful,  the  prodigal,  the  universal  charity  of 
the  Christian ;  perlia]>s  the  hospitable  habits  of  the 
Arabs,  had  already  consecrated  Altit»gwiHg  as  among 
the  highest  of  religious  virtues  ;  and  Mohammedanism 
did  not  degenerate  in  this  respect  from  what  may  be 
called  her  religious  parents.  III.  As  to  Fasting,  the 
Ramadan  was  but  Lent  under  another  name.  IV. 
The  Christianity  of  the  Gospel  had  in  vain  abrogated 
the  jjcculiar  sanctity  of  places.  The  natnre  of  man, 
yet  imperfectly  spiritualized,  had  sunk  hack  to  the  old 
excitements  of  devotion ;   the  grave  of  the  Redeemer 
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nail  Inrrnae  to  the  Christian  what  the  site  of  the  Teiii- 

I'Jc  was  to  the  Jew ;  and  the  Koran,  by  turning  the 

hearts  of  all  its  votaries  to  the  Holy  Cities,  to  Medina 

tod  Mecca,  availed  itself  of  the  universal  passion  for 

fUijriniageB^ 

The  six  great  articles  in  the  faith  of  Islam  were  in 
like  manner  the  elemental  truths  of  all  religions : 
though  peculiarly  expressed,  they  were  neither  re- 
pugnant to  human  reason  nor  to  prevalent  habits  of 
thought.  Most  men,  in  some  form,  believed  —  I.  In 
God.  II.  In  his  Angels.  III.  In  his  Scriptures  (in 
divine  revelation).  IV.  In  his  Prophets.  V.  In  the 
Resurrection  and  Day  of  Judgment.  VI.  In  God's 
absolute  decree  and  predetermination  of  good  and  evil, 
though  this  was  softened  in  most  creeds  into  a  vague 
acknowledgment  of  God's  providential  government. 

The  one  new  and  startling  article  in  the  creed  of 
Islam  was  the  divine  mission  of  the  prophet  Moham- 
med, the  apostle  of  God.  Yet  Mohammed  was  but 
the  successor  of  other  prophets ;  the  last  of  the  long 
and  unfailing  line  of  divine  messengers  to  man.  Man- 
kind in  general  might  demand  miraculous  and  super- 
natural proofs  of  a  prophetic  mission.  The  Jew  might 
sullenly  disclaim  a  prophet  sprung  from  the  bastard 
race  of  Ishmael ;  the  Christian  might  assume  the  gos- 
pel to  be  the  final  and  conclusive  message  to  man  ;  but 
Mohammed  averred  that  his  mission  was  vouched  by 
the  one  great  miracle,  the  Koran ;  that  he  was  fore- 
shown both  in  the  Law  and  in  the  Gospel,  though 
these  prophecies  had  been  obscured  or  falsified  by  the 
jealousy  of  the  dominant  party  among  the  Jews  and 

1  Gregoiy  the  Gremt  mentions  pilgrimages  to  Mount  Sinai  as  still  per- 
formed in  hia  day,  and  by  women.  —  Epist.  iii.  44. 
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Christians.  Mohamnied  himself  remains,  and  miutifr 
Hohuamtd.  main,  an  historic  problem  :  his  character,  bi 
motives,  his  designs  are  all  equally  obscure.  Waslht 
Prophet  possessed  with  a  lofty  indignatioD  at  tlie  grofd- 
ling  idolatry  of  his-  countrymen  ?  Had  he  contrasUl 
the  sublime  simplicity  of  the  Mos^c  ani^  of  God  vith 
the  polytheism  of  the  Arabs  ;  or,  that  which  appeared 
to  him  only  the  more  subtle  and  disputatious  poly- 
theism of  the  Christians?  Had  he  the  lofty  poUtinJ 
ambition  of  uniting  the  fierce  and  hostile  tribes  intt 
one  confederacy,  of  forming  Arabia  into  a  nation,  and 
so  of  becoming  the  founder  of  a  dynasty  and  an  em- 
pire; and  did  he  imagine  his  simple  religion  as  the 
bond  of  the  confederacy?  Did  he  contemplate  fron 
the  first  foreign  conqnest  or  foreign  proselytism?  <x 
did  his  more  pliant  ambition  grow  out  of  and  accom 
modnte  itself  to  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  submi 
to  change  and  modification,  and  only  fully  deveto) 
itself  according  to  existing  esigencies  ?  At  this  dls 
tance  of  time,  and  through  the  haze  of  adoring  and  ol 
hostile  tradition,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  clearly  the  but 
ward  actions  of  the  Prophet,  how  much  mora  tht 
inward  impulses,  the  tlioughts  and  aspimtiona  of  hi 
secret  spirit.  To  the  question  whether  Moliainmet 
was  hero,  sage,  impostor,  or  fenatic,  or  blended,  am 
blended  in  what  proi>ortions,  these  conflicting  elemenb 
in  his  character  ?  the  best  rc|)ly  is  the  favorite  rev« 
ential  phrase  of  Islam,  "  God  knows."  * 

>  Mimcri  Trote  of  Hohsmmed  witb  the  leamitig,  but  in  tbe  spirit,  at 
monk.  With  PridcBux  he  is  b  Tu1);ar  iniruelor.  Spanheim  begui  lo  t*k 
>  higher  view  of  hio  rhanctvr.    Salv  oiul  Gaf^icr.  white  vindicatint;  hie 
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The  Kor&n  itself  is  not  above  suspicion,  at  least  as 
&r  as  its  absolute  integrity  and  authenticity.  The  Kortn. 
It  was  put  togetlier  some  time  after  the  death  of  Mo- 
bammed,*  avowedly  not  in  the  exact  order  of  its  deliv- 
err.    It  is  not  certain  whether  it  contains  all  that  the 

tbe  nibject  of  some  fine  pulpit  declamation. '  Gibbon  is  brilliant,  full,  on 
tte  whole  fair;  bat  his  brilliancy  on  the  propagation  of  Mohammedanism 
ngalarlj  contrasts  with  his  cold,  critical  view  of  that  of  Christianity. 
PMing  over  Savary,  Volney,  in  our  own  times  we  have  the  elaborate  biog- 
npbv  of  Dr.  Weil,  whom  scarcely  anything  has  escaped,  and  Caussin  de 
fttteval's  Histoire  des  Arabes  (Paris,  1848),  a  work  of  admirable  industry 
ttd  leiroing,  which,  with  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  early  tribes, 
cmbnces  the  time  of  Mohammed  and  his  two  successors.  Major  Price, 
vboie  contributions  to  the  history  of  Mohammedanism,  from  the  Shiite 
(the  Penian)  traditions  (all  which  we  had  before  were  Sunnite  and  Arabic), 
*n  invaluable,  of  Mohammed  himself  gives  us  nothing  new.  But  Col. 
Viiw  Kennedy  furnishes  some  extracts  from  Tabari,  a  writer  some  centu- 
nn  eariier  than  any  of  the  known  biographers  of  the  Prophet,  Elmacin, 
*im1  Ababeda.  Tabari  wrote  within  three  centuries  of  the  Hejira,  and  his  ac- 
<^<^t  is  at  once  the  most  striking  and  most  credible  which  has  appeared  in 
Eu'cpc.  Col.  Vans  Kennedy's  own  appreciation  of  the  Prrjphet  (which 
■^y  be  overiooked  in  a  criticism  on  Voltaire's  Mahomet)  is  the  most 
jwt  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  —  See  Bombay  Transactions,  vol.  iii. 
Tliis  pas?yige  appears  to  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Dr.  Weil,  whose  recent 
"tfohammed  der  Prophet"  is  not  only  laborious,  but  alst)  candid  and  cora- 
Pf^Kiwive.  Now,  however  (1855),  the  life  of  Mohammed  (part  I.),  by  Dr. 
Spreoger  (Allahabad,  1851)  has  greatly  enlarged  our  knowledge  of,  and 
^^led  us  to  appreciate  the  earlier  traditions  of  Islam.  Still  while  duly 
P*teful  for  these  valuable  accessions  to  our  knowledge,  and  with  all  respect 
"f  ibe  jrreat  learning  and  industry'  of  Dr.  Sprenger,  I  must  demur  to  some 
^^^  i-fiDclosions.  Islam,  he  asserts,  was  long  anterior  to  Mohammed,  be- 
"^^  by  many  before  he  preached  it,  "  It  was  begotten  by  the  spirit  of  the 
^;  it  was  the  inevitable  birth  of  the  age  and  people,  the  voice  of  the 
^ic  nation  (pp.  44,  165, 175).  True,  as  far  as  the  first  article  of  the 
■'^ there  is  but  one  God:"  but  it  was  the  second,  Mohammed  is  his 
""Pbet;  it  was  this,  forced  as  a  divine  revelation  into  the  belief  of  so  large 
'  I*rt  of  mankind,  which  was  the  power,  the  influence,  the  all-subduing 
tnwgy  of  IsUim ;  the  principle  of  its  unity,  of  its  irresistible  fanaticism,  its 
P''*P»>5'ation.  its  victories,  its  empire,  its  duration. 

^  In  the  reign  of  Abubcker,  who  employed  Mohammed's  secretar}',  Zeid 
Abu  Thshit,  Zeid  collected  every  extant  fragment  which  was  in  different 
"•"ds  written  on  parchment,  on  leather,  on  palm  leaves,  on  bones,  or 
•Ume*.  —  Weil,  Mohammed  der  Prophet,  o.  349 ;  Caussin  de  Perceval,  His- 
^J^desArabes. 
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Propliet  revealed,  or  those  revelaUcHis  in  that  ori^ 
and  unaltered  form.' 

Mohammed^  was  an  orphan  of  a  noble  &inilj ;  aft> 
the  death  of  hia  parents  he  was  maintsined,  first  by  i 
grandfiither,  afterwards  by  bis  ikther's  brother.  T) 
first  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  passed  in  obscnrit 
which  the  earlier  and  more  authoritative  tradition  b 
not  ventured  to  embellish  with  wonders  ominous  of  1 
future  greatness.* 

Cbadijah,  a  wealthy  widow  of  his  kindred,  chc 
Mohammed  the  faithful  (liis  character  had  gained  hi 
that  honorable  appellation)  to  conduct  her  commerc: 
affiurs.  He  travelled  with  this  charge  to  Syria,*  ai 
his  riuccess  was  so  great  in  comparison  with  that  of  i 
former  agents  of  Cliaclijah,  that  on  his  retnm  the  gml 
fill  widow,  moved,  according  to  the  simpler  account,  I 

1  My  own  judgment  ia  in  favor  of  the  authenticity  of  the  Korftn  (1 
I  know  \t  only  IVoni  IranBlatione).  The  evidinit  Bii);|^gtion  of  Ihe  diffen 
chapters  by  the  exif^cics  or  difiereut  events,  and  the  manifest  eontrad 
tionn,  >re  pmnf«  of  ili>  antiquity.  Tbe  convenient  doctriiio  of  abrog*tii 
bv  which  a  later  »cnlem;B  aoniils  a  former,  and  which  aeema  lo  hate  b« 
admitted  flroin  the  tanl.  implies  the  general  integrity  of  Ihe  book,*  I 
Weil  brtieies  that  though  the  Koriln   mu»I  uot  be   considered  wilbo 

sion  But  see  n  Othi.ian-i)  revision  -  Weil,  die  Chalifen,  note.'i.  p.  U 
Dr  bprenf,er  says  Thou(^  not  fiee  from  interpoUition,  yet  there  <eei 
no  naaou  to  doubt  lU  authenticity,"  p.  63. 

3  3i[ohammed,  bom  April,  5T0i  April,  13,  STl,  or  Mar  13,  649.  Spirogt 
p.  -6. 

■  For  the  later  traditions,  wild  and  fantastic  enough,  •ee  Dr.  Weil,  p- ! 
note  fl,  and  30,  note  1. 

*  Bosra  l«  named  as  the  mart  to  which  Mohammed  conducted  the  car 
van  of  ChaJijah.  The  admiration  of  Bhips  (as  one  of  the  most  wunderf 
gifts  of  (iod),  which  perpetually  ocrim  in  tbe  Korftn,  leads  me  to  lospe 
that  Ihe  ttriler  bad  Hen  more  of  maritime  scenes,  in  one  of  the  ports 
Syria  perhaps,  than  what  he  may  have  gathered  from  aceidental  glimpa 
of  the  nnvlKBlion  of  the  Ked  Sea. 

•  There  hit  "OS  rersH  which  coatidQ  doctrlHi  or  hiwi  nalM  t>T  later  r<n* 
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\  the  prosperity  of  her  trade  in  his  hands,  according  to 
the  more  marvellous,  by  wonders  which  took  place  on 
his  journey,  bestowed  herself  and  her  wealth  on  the 
jtning  and  handsome  merchant.^ 

Twelve  more  years,  from  his  marriage  at  the  age  of 
twentj-eight^  passed  away.  In  his  fortieth  year,  that 
eventfiil  period  in  oriental  life,*  the  Prophet  began  to 
listen  to  the  first  intimations  of  his  divine  mission. 

The  caves  of  mount  Hira,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  Mecca,  were  already  hallowed,  it  is  said, 
bjr  Arabian  superstition.  During  one  of  the  holy 
months*  men  were  accustomed  to  retire  to  a  kind  of 
hermitage,  built  or  scooped  out  of  the  rocks,  for  devout 
meditation:  that  meditation  which,  in  an  imaginative 
people,  is  so  apt  to  kindle  into  communion  with  the 
miearthlv  and  invisible.  It  was  in  one  of  these  caves 
that  Mohammed  received  his  first  communication  from 
heaven.*  But  the  form  assumed  by  the  vision,  the  illu- 
sion, or  the  daring  conception  of  Mohammed,  showed 
plainly  in  what  school  he  had  received  his  religious  im- 
pressions. It  was  none  of  the  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  deities  of  the  old  Arabian  religion,  or  the  astral 
influences  of  the  dominant  Tsabaism,  it  was  Gabriel, 
the  divine  messenger,  hallowed  in  the  Jewish  and  the 
Christian  scriptures,  who  appeared  as  a  mighty  and 

^  For  the  deitcription  of  Mohammed's  penjon,  See  Dr.  Weil,  p.  340; 
^•amin  de  Perceval,  iii.  332,  and  on  his  habits  at  great  length,  Sprenger, 

'  Some  intended  analogy  with  the  life  of  Moses  might  be  suspected; 
'^^f  it  is  well  known,  is  the  indefinite  number  in  the  Ktist,  and  no  doubt 
'^  nuny  cases  it  has  been  assumed  to  cover  ignorance  of  a  real  date. 

'  The  four  holy  months,  when  peace  reigned  through  Arabia,  were  the 
°^  the  Kventh,  the  eleventh,  the  twelfth.  Islam  afterwards  annulled  the 
^y  months  as  far  as  war  uHth  unftflUctrt. 

^  Kach  family  had  its  hermitage ;  tliat  of  Hasheni,  to  which  Moliammed 
^longed,  was  peculiarly  disposed  to  this  kind  of  devotion. 
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majestic  figure,  with  his  feet  upon  the  earth  and  ta 
head  in  the  heavens.^  After  this  solemn  interriew,  m 
Mohammed  walked  along  (so  fiilly  wa«  bis  mind  wnqi 
in  its  vision),  the  stones  and  clods  seemed  to  exdaiffli 
"  Prophet  of  God." "  By  day  the  inanimate  worin 
of  God  thus  summoned  him  to  his  office,  by  night  tbi 
angel  of  God  perpetually  haunted  his  slombers,  and 
renewed  his  call.  The  int-'redulons  Mohammed  nu- 
pected  tlmt  these  were  but  the  awfbl  wodkings  of  in- 
sanity. His  faithful  wife  consoled  him  with  the  praisa 
of  his  virtues,  which  could  not  be  so  cruelly  tried  bj 
God.  Chadijah  at  length  put  these  reveladons  to  a 
singular  and  characteristic  test.  They  were  alone  in 
their  chamber  when  the  figure  appeared.  Cbadijali 
was  sitting,  as  became  a  chaste  matron,  shrouded  in 
her  veil.^  She  took  the  Propliet  in  liur  arms  and  said, ' 
"  Dost  thou  now  see  it  ?  "  The  Prophet  said,  "  I  do." 
She  cast  ofl^'  her  veil,  her  head  and  fece  were  unco»^ 
ercd :  "  Dost  thou  now  see  it ? "  "I  do  not."  " Glad 
tidings  to  thee,  O  Mohammed,"  exclaimed  Chadijah, 
"  it  is  not  a  divi,  but  an  angel ;  for  had  it  been  a  divi 
it  would  not  have  disappeared  and  respected  my  nif 
veiled  face,"     Tlie  visions  became  more  frequent  and 

1  CtiBdijah  is  represenled  u  oltogelber  ignorant  of  Gsbiiel;  ind  il  ■■* 
ohIt  trom  the  information  the  obtained  ttuai  >  relsdTe  (Warkeli  !>■ 
Nuuul),  a  learned  Clirieliu],  that  >bi!  learned  the  name  and  rank  cflli' 
■ngcl.  Tet  she  is  afterwards  said  to  ha™  been  well  acqnainted  willi  *• 
Fcntaleudi  and  the  Evaageliata. 

'  Tabui,  as  quoted  by  Vans  Kennedjr.  —  Bombay  TnnaactioiUi  iii-  P' 

'  There  is  a  turious  paesa^  tn  Terlullian  eonlraatiiig  the  modertrrftat 
Arabian  women  of  his  dar  wilh  the  Gluutian  virgiiu,  who  ahantdtMlf 
sboired  Ihdt  faces.  "Judicabunt  nos  Arabim  foimiiic  elhnicc,  qa""* 
caput  fed  faciem  quoquc  ila  totam  leguDt,  nt  uno  ocalo  libeiato  roxBK" 
Bint  diinidiam  frui  lueem,  qium  tclam  &cjeni  prostituen."  —  Dt  Vlrg- ^''' 
C.17. 
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net.  At  length,  on  the  mountain  of  Hira,  the 
I  stood  before  Mohammed  in  defined  and  almost 
an  form.  Mohammed,  still  suspecting  his  own  in- 
\%  fled  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  to  cast  him- 
headlong  from  it.  The  angel  caught  him  under 
v'ing,  and  as  he  reposed  on  his  bosom  commanded 
to  read.  "  I  cannot  read,"  *  replied  Mohammed. 
*peat  then  ! "  And  the  angel  communicated  to 
Prophet  the  revelation  of  Islam.  Mohammed  on 
•etum  to  his  house  related  to  his  wife  the  personal 
arance  of  the  angel,  and  spoke  of  his  mysterious 
Qiunication.     A  short  time  afler  he  lay  down,^  cold 

weary,   to   repose.      His  wife  had  covered  him. 

angel  again  appeared.  "  Arise,  thou  wrapped 
"  Why  should  I  arise  ?  "  "  Arise  and  Mohammed's 
ch,  said  Gabnel  ;  "  cleanse  thy  gar-  sion. 
ts,  and  flee  every  abomination."  Mohammed 
irted  to  his  wife  his  divine  inission,  "  I,"  said 
dijah,  "  will  be  the  first  believer."  They  knelt  in 
appointed  attitude  of  prayer ;  by  the  command  of 
)riel  they  performed  their  ablutions.  The  child 
,  but  seven  years  old,  beheld  them,  and  inquired  the 
i<)n  of  this  strange  conduct.  Mohammed  replied 
:  he  was  the  chosen  prophet  of  God  ;  that  belief  in 
ra  secured  salvation  in  earth  and  heaven.     Ali  be- 

)n  the  traiifilAtion  of  these  words  depends  the  question  whether  Mo- 
Qe<l  wa^  alMolutely  illiterate.  Those  who  deny  it  explain  the  phrase 
mfinod  to  that  which  the  angel  then  ordered  him  to  read.  Sprenger, 
.  i^ives  a  different  version :  "  bat  it  is  certain  that  no  Mui«sulman  will 
t  the  sense  which  I  give  to  these  verses  of  the  Kor&n."  —  Sprunger, 
11. 

)n  the  subject  of  Mohammed's  epilepsy,  consult  the  long  note  of  Dr. 
'.  p.  4*2.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  evidence  which  he  adduces.  1>r. 
I  i-«m(-ludes:  ''I  do  not  think,  with  Theophanes,  that  he  alleged  the 
ritifin  of  Gabriel  to  conceal  his  malady,  but  that  the  malady  itself  was 
»U9«  of  his  belief  in  these  apparitions.'* 
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lieved,  and  became  the  second  of  the  faithfril.  "tf 
was  Mohammed  the  prophet  of  his  household.^  SM 
ly,  however,  did  he  win  proselytes,  even  among 
own  kindred.^  Three  years  elapsed  before  the  fl 
received  the  accession  of  Abubeker  and  of  Othmi 
the  future  caliphs.  Mohammed  at  length  is  accej^ 
as  the  prophet  of  his  family,  of  the  noble  and  priei 
house  of  Hashem.  Abu  Talib,  his  uncle,  rema 
almost  alone  an  unbeliever.  And  now  Mohamn 
aspires  to  be  the  prophet  of  his  Tribe?  That  tribe,  ^ 
Koreishite,  was  a  kind  of  hierarchy,  exercising  rel 
ious  supremacy,  and  the  acknowledged  guardians 
the  Caaba,  the  sacred  stone  of  Mecca,  with  its  temj 
The  temple  of  the  Caaba  was  at  once,  as  is  usi 
among  Oriental  nations,  the  centre  of  the  commei 
and  of  the  religion  of  Arabia.  Tradition,  even  in  \ 
days  of  Mohammed  thought  immemorial,  had  asi 
ciated  this  holy  place  with  the  names  of  Adam, 
Seth,  and  of  Abraham ;  and  woi'shippers  from  all  qui 
ters,  idolaters  who  found  each  his  peculiar  idol,  the  J< 
and  the  Christian,  looked  with  a>vful  reverence  on  tl 
mysterious  spot.  The  pilgrim  of  every  creed,  the  mc 
chant  from  every  part  of  the  peninsula,  met  at  MecG 
almost  all  joined  in  the  ceremonial  of  visiting  the  sacP 
mountain,  kissing  the  black  stone,  approaching  the  ho 
well  of  Zemzem,  each  seven  times,  the  mystic  numb 
with  Arab  as  with  Jew  ;  and  sacrifices  were  offer 
with  devout  prodigality.  Arabian  poetrj'^  hung  up  i 
most  popular  songs  in  the  temple  of  the  Caaba.    It 

1  Compare  throaghont  Sprenger  who  arranges  these  events  differ^tlj^ 

^  See  on  the  slave  converts,  speciaUy  Zaid,  Sprenger,  159. 

•  It  was  not  till  the  fourth  or  fifth  year  after  his  own  conversion  th»t 

came  forth  as  a  public  preacher.  —  Sura  xv.  v.  94-99;  Sale,  ii.  p.  76.  Co 

pare  xxvi.  p.  218.    He  j>reached  on  the  hill  Safa. 
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^r  v]vi\v   to  what   peculiar   form  of  iclolatrv  the  Ko- 
^hite  adhered,  whether  to  the  primitive  and  Arabian 
wrship,  which  had  enshrined  in  the  temple  of  Caaba 
three  hundred  and  sixty  deities ;    or  to  the  later 
baism,  a  more  refined   worship  of  the   planetary 
ies.^     But  the  intractable  Koreish  met  him  with 
itemptuous  unbelief.    They  resisted  the  new  prophet 
all    the   animosity  of  an   established   priesthood 
ibling  for   their   dignity,   their  power,   and    their 
hh  ;  they  dreaded  the  superiority  which  would  be 
led  by  the  family  of  Hashem.      In  that  family 
ibu  Talib,  though  he  resisted  the  doctrines,  protected 
person  of  Mohammed,  as  did  all  his  kindred,  ex- 
it the  implacable  Abu  Lahab.     Like  other  hierarch- 
the  Koreish  had  been  tolerant  only  so  long  as  they 
Were  strong.     The  eloquence,  the  virtue,  the  charity 
€f  Mohammed  only  made  him  more  dangerous ;   his 
proselytes  increased ;   the  conversion  of  Hamza,  an- 
other of  his  uncles,  one  of  the  most  obstinate  of  unbe- 
lievers, drove  them  to  madness.     A  price  was  set  upon 
Us  secret  assassination,  a  hundred  camels  and  Penwation 
»  thousand   ounces   of  silver.      Omar,  now  med. 
twenty-six  years  old,  undertook  the  deed.^     He  was 
iccosted  on  his  way  by  the  convert  Nueim.     "  Ere 
tikm  doest  the  deed,"  said  Nueim,  "  look  to  thine  own 
i^etr  kindred."    Omar  rushed  to  the  house  of  his  sister 
Patima,  to  punish  her  apostacy:  he  found  some  sen- 
tences of  the  Kor&n,  he  read  them,  and  believed.     Yet 
4e  Koreishites  abated  not  in  their  hostility.     The  life 

^  The  ancle  of  Mohammed,  Abu  Talib,  was  strenuous  for  the  worship  of 
^female  deities,  and  the  adoration  of  the  ** daughters  of  (vod'*  is  repro- 
^*^  in  the  Korftn  as  one  of  the  worst,  probably  therefore  one  of  the  most 
P^^tknt,  forms  of  idolatry:  compare  Sprenger,  170. 

*  Weil,  p.  M;  Sprenger,  18S. 
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of  Mohammed  'was  a  struggle  to  enforce  his  creed  (■ 
an  obstinate  and  superstitioiia  people ;  of  threatenei 
martyrdom  for  the  unity  of  God  and  fra  his  own  pro- 
phetic mission.  He  was  at  length  placed  under  a  lol- 
emn  interdict  by  the  two  ruling  families  of  the  Koretsk- 
ites.  Some  of  his  humbler  followers  fled  to  Abys»tut, 
where  they  were  protected  by  the  sovereign  of  tint 
land.^  Mohammed  submitted  to  persona]  insult.  He 
allowed  iiimself  to  be  abused,  to  be  spit  upon,  to  have 
dust  thrown  upon  him,  and  to  be  dragged  out  of  the 
temple  by  Ins  own  turban  fiistened  to  his  neck  :  he  be- 
held his  followers  treated  with  the  same  ignominy.  At 
times  his  mind  was  so  depressed  as  to  need  the  consola- 
tions of  the  angel  Gabriel.  He  constantly  changed  his 
bed  to  elude  the  midnight  assassin.  For  three  years 
Mohammed  was  under  this  interdict,'  dwelling  in  a 
castle  of  his  uncle  Abu  Talib's,  situated  in  a  deep  and 
unassailable  ravine,  and  came  to  Mecca  only  during 
the  holy  montlis.  The  death  of  Chadijah  broke  one 
of  the  prophet's  ties  to  Mecca :  that  of  Abu  Tahb,  who 
died  an  unbeliever,  left  him  only  the  valor  and  vi^ 
lance  of  his  disciples  to  shield  him  against  the  impla- 
cable and  deepening  hatred  of  the  Koreishites.  The 
Prophet  must  fly  from  his  native  city  ;  and  the  hopes 
of  making  Mecca  the  national  religious  metropolb,  the 
centre  of  his  new  spiritual  empire,  seemed  to  have  failed 
utterly  and  forever.  Miracle  or  craft  alone  saved  him 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  surprised  him, 
nearly  alone,  in  the  house  of  Abubeker.  During  his 
flight  he  only  escaped  assassination  by  the  fiiithful  AU 

>  Sprenper,  p.  18B. 

'  The  iiiterdiL't  wu  snipended  in  the  temple,  Bcconling  to  Dr.  Weil,  in 
the  Hvvntli  yeur  of  Mobammed'a  misaioa. 
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'iikiii:,'  Ills  place  ill   tin*   tent  ;   and,  so  ran  the  legend, 
when  he   slumbered    in  a  cave,   the   spider  wove   its 
web  over  the  entrance,  and  a  pigeon  laid  two  eggs 
to  show  that   its  solitude   had   been   undis-  FUght. 
turbed.'  "•^- 

Medina  (Yathrib^  at  once  accepted  the  dignity 
which  had  been  spumed  by  Mecca.  Six  of  her  most 
distinguished  citizens  had  ahready  embraced  at  Mecca 
the  cause  of  the  Prophet.  The  idolatry  of  Medina 
had  not  the  local  strength  of  that  of  Mecca ;  it  had 
not  the  same  strongly  organized  hierarchy.  Some  ri- 
^idry  with  the  commercial  importance  of  Mecca,  so 
closely  connected  with  her  religious  supremacy,  en- 
tered, no  doubt,  into  the  minds  of  the  Medinese  when 
tbey  thus  allied  themselves  with  the  chief  of  the  new 
idigion.  The  proselytes  to  Islam  had  prepared  the 
whole  city,  and  Mohammed  did  not  leave  Mecca  till  a 
deputation  from  Medina  had  sworn  fealty  to  their  new 
sovereign.*  The  form  of  the  oath  showed  the  Prophet 
tinder  a  new  character.  "  If,'  said  these  Ansarii  (the 
assistants),  "  we  are  slain  in  your  cause,  what  is  our 
reward  ?  "     "  Paradise,"  rephed  the  Prophet.* 

In  Medina  appear  manifest  indications  of  more  direct 
^^nees  to   the  Jews.     The  Arabian   Jews   in    the 

^  £n  of  the  Hegini  or  flight,  April  19,  622.  According  to  Caussin  de 
t'overal,  the  true  date  of  Mohammed's  flight  from  Mecca  was  the  18th  or 
f^jQiie,622.  — iii.  17.  Weil  makes  it  20th  September.  The  question 
**>  ^«ther  the  intercalated  year  was  in  ose  at  this  time. 

^  ^athrib  now  took  the  name  of  Medina  (the  city).  —  C  de  P.  iii.  21. 

'  Thig  was  the  second  or  great  oath  of  Acaba.  —  Caossin  de  Perceval, 
iiiS. 

*  In  the  id  Snra,  Mohammed  appears  to  forbid  all  but  defensire  war* 
'*'*'  "And  flgfat  for  the  religion  of  God,  against  those  who  fight  against 
y^->  bat  tranagreaa  not  by  attacking  them  first,  for  God  loveth  not  the 
^'^"I'^nmon."    H«  was  as  yet  too  weak  for  aggressive  war.  — Sur.  ii. 

VOL.  XI.  9 
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neighborhood  of  the  two  great  ci'tjes  wt 
and  powerful,  formed  whole  tribes,  occupied  strong 
fortresses,  and  evidently,  ftom  the  Talmudic  chano- 
ter  of  the  Korfin,  exercised  a  most  extensive  retigiou 
influence  over  the  central  part  of  Arabia.  The  widfr 
spread  expectation  of  the  Messiah  among  the  Jen 
was  mingled,  no  donbt,  with  the  suggeatire  man- 
ments  in  the  mind  of  Mohammed;  and  this  fimttK 
cism  enlisted  in  his  cause  would  have  plac«d  him  at 
once  at  the  head  of  a  most  formidable  confederacy* 
Jemaalem  suddenly  becomes  the  centre  of  the  Islanute 
system  instead  of  Mecca;  it  is  the  Kiblah  of  all 
prayer.  The  Prophet  is  transported  to  its  waib.  Hit 
journey,  to  the  more  refined  and  sinrittial  tmndi, 
might  appear  to  have  taken  place  in  a  heaven-a«t 
vision  ;  to  the  ruder  he  was  described  as  riding  bodily 
on  the  mysterious  horse  £1  Borak,  and  h'ghting  &om 
his  aerial  voyage  on  the  »te  of  the  temple  of  Jerusa- 
lem.' 

I  Tabtri,  according  to  Col.  Tana  Eeanedj,  aambea  tha  raady  acqid«»- 
cmce  oT  ths  Hedlnen  in  the  Tkwa  of  tb«  Proplut  to  thair  fear  laat  Otj 
Bhould  be  anticipated  by  tbeli  nelghbon  tlie  J>w>.  On  tlieir  nlgm  tb«M 
men  fint  recited  ths  pungea  of  th*  Kor&n  which  thej  had  learned  (Ma 
Hohammed,  and  then  uid,  "  This  is  that  Prophet  vbow  name  the  Jan 
daily  invoke,  and  whose  coming  they  ao  Bnxioiudy  expect:  riumld  AtJ 
theiefbre  receive  him,  and  be  otMdieot  to  him,  yon  will  be  reduced  to  tlw 
giaateat  difflcnllies ;  it  ia  therefore  expedient  thatyoa  liioald  haatan  to  an- 
ticipate the  Je*a,  and  recern  Hohanuned  before  they  can  unite  wfthh^" 
Compare  Canaain  de  Perceval,  iii.  8.    Bombay  Trana.  p-MO. 

>  On  the  KibUh,  sea  Eorin,  Snr.  ii.  p.  !fl,!T,  with  Sale'a  note;  Abolb- 
di,  ch.  xiTi. ;  Geiger,  p.  IB.  A  ceniin  Imun  sayi,  that  wUbt  MclumBed 
wa>  hi  Mecca,  he  nted  the  Caaba  m  hi>  Kiblah,  hot  whibt  in  HwUna  ke 
oaed  the  holy  houae  aa  hia  Kiblah,  and  there  alao  made  a  general  Aaage; 
•D  that  one  period  waa  abtogated  by  aootlier.  In  a  oeitaJn  ezpoamm  tt  > 
aaid  that  he  flnrt  prayed  in  Kecra  lowarda  the  Caaba,  and  then  changed  to 
the  Baila  i  Hahiddoa,  which  alao  hia  fbllowen  did  at  Hedma  fin  their 
pilgrimnger,  or  even  tarred  proccHions:  bat  that  aftarwarda  the  Kiblah 
waa  Innfrerred  to  the  Caaba.     Hial.  oF  Che  Temple  of  JeruaaJam,  by  Jelal 
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But  tlif  Jl'\v>  ivj»L'lled  tliu  ovLTliuvs  of  the  Pr()j)liet 
sprung  from  tlie  race  of  Isinael.  They  scoffed  at  his 
pretensions,  they  provoked  his  terribfc  vengeance.^ 
Tribe  after  tribe  was  defeated  ;  their  castle-fastnesses 
oould  not  sustain  the  assaults  of  the  impetuous  war- 
riors who  now  went  forth  under  the  banner  of  Islam. 
First  the  Jews  of  Kainoka,  then  those  of  Al  Nadher, 
then  those  of  Koraidha  and  of  Khaibar  were  forced  to 
submission.  The  remorseless  massacre  of  the  Kora- 
idha after  the  great  battle  of  the  Ditch,  in  which 
Mohammed  watched  the  slaughter  of  seven  hundred 
and  ninety  Jews  in  cold  blood,  whom  the  Koran  pur- 
sues to  the  fires  of  hell,  shows  the  implacable  resent- 
mmt  of  the  Prophet.*  On  other  occasions  the 
Prophet  was  not  wanting  in  clemency;  here  his  de- 
liberate recklessness  may  be  traced  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  high-wrought  hopes. 

At  length,  after  a  war  of  some  years  between  the 
rival  cities  and  the  followers  of  the  rival  re-  progress  of 
ligions,  after  two  bloody  battles,  that  of  Be-  ^^°' 
der,  in  which  the  Mussulmans  were  victorious,^  that 

Addin  al  Jeb«],  translated  by  F.  Reynolds.  —  Orient.  Fund  Translat.  p. 
109.  Jelal  Addin  is  disposed  to  glorify  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  but  there 
ii  BO  reaaon  to  qoastioo  hia  citations  from  early  Mohammedan  writers.  See 
abo  Weil,  p.  90.  Sprenger,  p.  123 ;  he  places  it  a  year  before  the  flight. 
Sprenger  gives  at  some  length  the  wild  legend  by  the  Borak,  or  when  he 
fwlc  DoC  to  Jemsalem,  biit  to  the  Seven  Heavens.  The  voyage  was  called 
tha  Nnny,  p.  126. 

1  At  dilKBrent  periods  many  Jews  of  note  embraced  Islamism :  Waraka, 
tbe  cousin  of  Chadijah,  Halib  ben  Maleh,  a  Jewish  prince,  and  Abdallah 
iba  Sallaam. — Gciger,  page  24. 

«  See  in  "  History  of  the  Jews,"  the  successive  wars  with  these  Jewish 
tribes,  v.  iii.  p.  240  et  teq.  For  their  dates  (some  years  intervened),  com- 
put  Canaaio  de  Perceval,  vol.  iii. 

s  See  tbe  vivid  description  of  the  battle  of  Beder  in  Canssin  de  Perceval, 
iiL  4»-6S;  of  Ohnd,  89-104:  in  this  battle  Mohammed  was  wounded  in  the 
ftotj  and  in  great  danger. 
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of  Oliiid,    won  by  the  Koreishites,  after  Medina  had 
been    twice   besieged  by  the  warriors  of  Mecca,  and 
after  a  short  truce,  violated  by  the  Koreishites,  a  sad- 
den awe  of  Islam  seized  the  obstinate  anbelievers.    In 
a  few  years   an  expedition,  which  at  first  bore  the 
appearance  of  a  peaceftil  pilgrimage  and  encomitered 
but  feeble   resistance,   made  the  Prophet  master  of 
Mecca.^      The   Caaba   opened  its  imresisting  gates; 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty  idols  fell  without  resist- 
ance on  the  part  of  their  worshippers.     ^^  The  tmth 
hath  come,  let  lies  disappear."     They  were  dashed  to 
pieces.      The   Mouedhim  proclaimed  £rom  the  roo^ 
^^  There  is  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet" 
No  contumacious  voice  is  heard  in  denial.     The  con- 
u  Jan.  680.    qucst  was  almost  without  bloodshed,  except 
that  of  a  few  fi*om  old  hereditary  hostility.     The  most 
powerful  of  the  Prophet's  adversaries  became  prose- 
lytes to  the  fidth ;  the  whole  population  swore  allegi- 
ance.   From  that  time  Mecca  becomes  again  the  capital 
city  of  Islam ;  the  divine  edict  in  fiivor  of  Jerusalem  is 
abrogated  ;  the  Prophet  is  sternly  and  exclusively  Ara- 
bian ;  pilgrimages  to  the  Caaba,  now  purified  of  its 
idols,  become  an  essential   part   of  the  religion ;    the 
whole   energy   of  Mohammedanism    flows   firom  and 
circulates  back  to  the  centre  of  the  system. 

Lord  of  Mecca,  Mohammed  stands  supreme  and 
alone ;  the  Arabian  mind  and  heart  are  his ;  the  old 
idolatry  has  sunk  at  once  before  the  fear  of  his  arms 
and  the  sublimity  of  his  new  creed.  He  can  disdain  the 
alliance  of  those  whom  before  he  might  stoop  to  con- 
ciliate; he  can  express  hatred  and  contempt  for  the 
Jew  and  for  the  Christiaii,  at  least  within  the  Arabian 

1  Vin.  of  the  Hegira. — CAusrin  de  Perceval,  iii.  p.  SI,  &6. 
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peninsula ;  ne  may  pursue  them  with  fierce  and  im- 
placable hostility.  But  more  than  this,  and  herein  is 
the  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  Arabia  owes  to 
Mohammed,  the  old  hereditary  feuds  of  the  tribes  and 
mces  are  hushed  in  awe  or  turned  into  one  impetuous 
current  against  the  infidels.  What  on  the  whole  was 
the  influence  of  Mohammedanism  on  the  world,  we 
pause  not  now  to  inquire,  or  whether  human  happi- 
ness paid  dear  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Arab 
I'we.  But  Arabia  is  now  a  nation ;  it  takes  its  place 
wnong  the  nations  of  the  earth ;  it  threatens  to  become 
the  ruling  nation  of  the  world.^ 

It  was  the  policy  of  Mohammed  first  to  secure  the 
absolute  religious  unity  of  Arabia.  In  Arabia  Islam 
at  once  declares  irreconcilable  war  with  all  forms  of 
wibelief :  they  are  swept  away  or  retire  into  ignomin- 
ious obscurity.  The  only  dangerous  antagonists  of 
Mohammedanism  after  the  death  of  Mohammed  are 
n^al  prophets.  Moseilama  for  a  time  seems  to  arrest 
^^  to  divert  the  current  of  religious  conquest.  But 
^^en  the  religious  unity  of  Arabia,  much  less  that  of 
the  conquer^  world,  dawns  but  by  degrees  upon  the 
^nd  of  Mohammed ;  his  religious   ambition   expands 

^in  Tabari,  ii.  276-8;  Ibn  Khaldiin,  194,  the  remarkable  conversa- 
"*"»  &ttribut«>d  to  Yczdegerd  and  the  ambassadors  of  Omar :  "  Who  are 
.^'•Q  to  attack  an  empire?  Of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  poorest, 
""*<  dhtunited,  most  ignorant,  most  stranger  to  the  arts  which  are  the 
"^te  of  power  and  wealth."  *'  What  you  have  said  of  our  poverty,  our 
^'^ij'ioiL'*,  or  barbarism,  was  true  indeed."  .  .  .  The  ambassador  describes 
"*•*"■  njjjier)-,  their  superstition,  their  idolatn'.  "  Such  were  we.  Now 
**  tn-  i  new  people.  God  has  raised  up  among  us  a  mnn  .  .  .  his  envoy 
•"•l  true  prophet.  Islamism,  his  religion,  has  enlightened  our  minds,  ex- 
^"Wi-ihed  our  hatreds,  made  us  a  society  of  brothers  under  laws  dictated 
"T  'livin«'  wi<*dom.  He  ha*  said,  (^ouHummate  my  work:  spread  the  empire 
'■f  I-Um  over  the  whole  worM;  the  earth  is  the  Lord's,  he  has  bestowed  it 
«'C1  v.,u." 
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vith  his  success ;  his  power  is  the  measnn  of  his  in- 
tolerance ;  hence  the  strong  coatradictions  in  die  E^nin, 
the  alternating  tone  of  hatred  and  of  tolerance,  rf 
contempt  and  of  re^tect,  with  which  are  treated  the 
authors  and  the  votaries  of  other  reli^ona.  He  it  i 
gentle  preacher  nntil  he  has  unsheathed  the  swonl:' 
the  sword  once  unsheathed  is  the  one  r^notoeless  srgit 
ment.  The  convenient  principle  of  abrogation  annoli 
all  those  sentences  of  the  Korin  which  speak  in  i 
milder  tone  to  onbelievers.*  At  one  time  we  find  dv 
broad  principle  of  Eastern  toleration  explicitly  avowed 
the  diversity  of  religion  is  ascribed  to  the  direct  ordi 
nance,  and  all  share  in  the  eqoal  &vor  of  Crod.' 

But  the  Kor&n  gradually  recants  all  these  gentle 
sentences,  and  assumes  the  language  of  insulting  supi 
riority  or  undisguised  aversion.  Even  in  the  Sai 
which  contains  the  loftiest  and  most  tolerant  sentence 

1  Then  ii  ■  puuge  in  the  99th  Sun  (revuled  ■(  Mec«)  ramniudii 
blomileii  "  lo  dispute  mildly  with  thiws  who  receive  the  Scriptarei."  B 
ttaja  vcrM  i»  thought  to  be  abrogated  by  the  ch>pt«r  of  the  3ironJ On 


■hall  abrogate  01 
Ukeunloit."  — cb.  ii.  p.21. 

*  "  Surely  Ihoae  wbo  believe,  and  tfaou  who  Jndaite,  and  Chriitian>  ai 
Sabeans,  whoern-  brliereth  in  God  and  (he  taat  day,  and  doth  that  vbi 
bright,  they  shall  have  their  reward  with  their  Lard;  there  abali  oonw  1 
ftarnn  them,  neither  shall  they  be  grieved."  —  ch.  ii.  p.  13.  This  and  t 
parallel  pawoge  in  the  Sth  chapter  are  said  to  he  abrogated,  or  are  eiplaini 
by  commenUtors  whom  Belud  follows,  u  meaning  that  they  will  p> 
Tiouply  embrace  Mohammedanism.  But  nothing  less  thau  abn^tion  a 
remove  another  paiuge :  "  Unto  every  one  of  yon  were  given  a  law  ai 
an  open  path,  and  if  God  had  pleued  he  had  surely  made  yau  one  peopl 
bat  he  hath  thought  fit  to  give  yoii  difiervnt  laws,  that  he  might  tiy  yi 
in  that  which  he  hath  given  you  respectively.  ThereTare  strive  lo  equ 
each  other  in  good  works.  Unto  (iod  shall  ye  all  return,  and  then  will  1 
declare  unto  you  that  conceniiag  which  ye  have  disagreed."  — ch.  v.  1 
another  place  ia  the  broad  axiom,  "  Let  there  be  do  violence  in  rell^on. 
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their  spirit  is  abrogated  bj  the  repeated  assertion  that 
Jew  and  Christian  have  been  alike  unfaithful  to  their 
own  law,  and  that  the  same  disobedience  wliich  insti- 
ptesthem  to  rebel  against  their  own  religion  is  the 
cause  of  their  unbelief  in  Islam.^  The  Jews  from  the 
earliest  ages  had  been  the  murderers  of  the  prophets.^ 
The  murder  of  the  prophet  Jesus  is  among  their  dark- 
est crimes.  What  wonder  that  they  now  The  Komn 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  prophet  Mohammed  ?  intoiermnt. 
Thev  had  falsified  their  scriptures  ;  they  had  To  j«wi. 
erased  or  perverted  the  predictions  concerning  Moham- 
med ;  they  were  enemies,  therefore,  to  all  true  relig- 
ion, and,  as  enemies,  to  be  pursued  with  unmitigated 
enmity.  They  are  guilty  of  a  worse  impiety  (strange, 
1^0  doubt,  was  the  charge  to  their  own  ears),  an  in- 
fringement of  the  unity  of  God,  which  would  demand 
the  vengeance  of  all  true  believers.  "  They  hold  Ezra 
to  1)8  the  Son  of  God."  8 

Towards  the  Christians  these  early  tolerant  maxims 
of  religious  freedom  were  still  further  neutral-  ToChri»ttan«. 
^M  by  the  collision  of  the  first  principle  of  Moham- 
Diedanism  with  that  of  the  dominant  Christianity.  In 
<^ne  milder  {)assage  the  Koran  intimates  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  less  irreconcilable  enemies  to  the  Prophet 
"Win  the  Jew  and  the  idolater,  and  this  is  attributed 
to  the  influence  of  the  priests  and  the  monks.*     The 

^  "  Thou  fhalt  surely  find  the  most  violent  of  all  men  in  enmity  againtt 
^  true  believers,  to  be  the  Jews  and  the  idolaters.* *  —  ch.  v.  p.  147. 

*  "  They  diiild'ate  the  words  of  the  Pentateuch  from  their  places,  and 
Wf  funicoCten  part  of  that  which  the^r  were  admonished."  —  ch.  v.  p.  131. 

*  Ch.  ix.  p.  243.  Sale  quotes  one  of  the  commentators  (Al  Biedawi), 
viki  M^-s  that  this  imputation  must  be  true,  because  it  was  read  to  the 
Jewi*  and  thev  did  not  contradict  iu 

*  "  Thou  tthalt  surely  find  thoi*e  among  them  to  be  the  most  inclinable 
U»  entertain  friendship  for  the  true  believers  who  say,  *■  We  are  Christians.* 
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sense  and  the  occasion  of  this  sentence  are  manifest. 
The  idolaters  and  Jews  were  in  arms  against  the 
Prophet,  and  defending  their  religion  with  desperate 
valor.  The  only  Christians  with  whom  he  had  then 
come  in  contact  were  a  peacefbl  people,  probably  mo- 
nastic communities.  But  as  its  views  and  its  con- 
quests expand,  in  the  Kor^  the  worship  of  Christ 
becomes  the  worst  impiety  i  the  assertion  of  his  divin- 
ity involves  the  guilt  of  infidelity.'  The  worshipper 
of  the  Christian  Trinity  denied  the  Unity  of  God,  and 
however  the  contemptuous  toleration  of  a  mighty 
Mohammedan  empire  might  give  indulgence  to  such 
errors  among  the  lower  orders  of  its  subjects,  the  vital 
principles  of  the  two  religions  stood  opposed  in  stub- 
bom  antagonism.  The  Christian  would  not  be  soothed 
by  the  almost  reverential  admission  of  Jesus  into  the 
line  of  heaven-commissioned  prophets,  or  even  the  re- 
spectful language  concerning  the  Virgin  Mary.  The 
Mohammedan  would  not  endure  with  patience  the 
slightest  imagined  impeachment  on  the  divine  Unity. 
The  rude  and  simple  Arab  had  as  yet  no  turn  to  or 
comprehension  of  metaphysical  subtlety:  he  could 
not,  or  would  not,  conceive  the  Trinity  but  as  tliree 
Gods. 

It  was  indeed  but  a  popular  and  traditionary  Juda- 

Thia  comelh  lo  pafu  becBute  there  are  prieMs  and  monks  among  them;  and 
iMicauTC  they  ore  not  elated  with  pride."  —  eh.  v.  vol.  i.  p.  147, 

I  "Verilj  Christ  .Icxue.  the  naa  nf  Mary,  i*  Ibv  apoolle  or  God,  and  hia 
word  which  he  conveyed  unio  Maiy,  and  a  tpirit  proceeding  Imm  him. 
liclieve.  therefore,  in  God  and  hi«  apostlos,  and  t*y  not  there  are  ihr«« 
Godo:  forbear  Ihin,  it  will  be  better  for  you.  God  is  but  one  God.  For  be 
it  IiDBi  him  Ihai  be  phould  hareanon.  .  .  .  ChriKtdoth  nattiniudlvdi>Mlain 
to  be  a  Kr\ant  unto  God:  neilbcr  the  anjtel*  wbo  approach  nenr  tn  hia 
preacnce." — ch.  iv,  p.  I2S.     Pasxages  might  be  multiplied  from  almost 
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m,^  a  popular  and  traditionary  Christianity  —  neither 
le  Judaism  of  the  Law,  nor  the  Christianity  of  the 
fospel  —  which  Mohammed  encountered  in  Arabia, 
i^he  Prophet  may  have  exaggerated  liis  own  igno- 
ance  in  order  to  heighten  the  great  standing  miracle 
f  the  faith,  the  composition  of  the  exquisite  and  un- 
ivalled  Koran  by  an  unlettered  man.*  But  through- 
nt  he  betrays  that  he  has  no  real  knowledge  either 
)f  the  Old  or  New  Testament :  the  fables  blended  up 
rith  the  genuine  Jewish  history,  though  Talmudic, 
ure  not  drawn  from  that  great  storehouse  of  Jewish 
learning,  but  directly  from  the  vulgar  belief.^  The 
Jews  of  Arabia  had  ever  been  held  in  contempt,  and 
not  without  justice,  by  their  more  polished  brethren 
rf  Babylon  or  Tiberias,  as  a  rude  and  barbarous  peo- 
ple ;  they  had  revolted  back  to  old  Arabian  habits ; 
thevare  said  not  even  to  be  noticed  in  the  Talmud. 
The  Prophet's  notions  of  Christianity  were  from 
^Uy  impure  sources,  if,  as  no  doubt  they  were, 
Irawn  from  the  \'ulgar  creed  of  the  Arabian  Chris- 
iins.  They  also  must  have  dwelt  apart,  as  well  from 
lie  more  rigid  orthodoxy,  as  from  the  intellectual  con- 
ation of  the  Church  in  the  more  civilized  part  of  the 
^orld.  They  were  Trinitarians,  indeed,  and  at  least 
Jmost  worshippers  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  They  are 
"stinctly  cliarged  with  her  deification.*     But  the  spu- 

^  Geiprer,  p.  29. 

*  ^  Than  could^t  not  read  any  book  before  this,  neither  coaldst  thou 
^  it  with  thy  ri^ht  hand:  then  had  the  gainsayers  justly  doubted  of 

*  divine  orifdnal  thereof."  —  Sur.  29,  ii.  p.  250. 

*  S«  the  whole  account  of  Mosen  in  the  2d  Chapter. 

^  ^  And  when  God  fthaU  sav  unto  Jesu8  at  the  last  day,  O  Jesus,  son  of 
*nrl  ha-t  thou  wiid  unto  men.  Take  me  and  my  mother  for  two  Gods, 
"Me  (;<id?  he  hhall  answer,  Praii^e  be  unto  thee!  it  is  not  for  me  to  say 
•At  which  I  ought  not."  —  ch.  v.  i.  p.  156. 
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rioos  gospeb  of  the  Inftncy  ^  and  of  Barnabas '  ca»- 
tribate  &r  more  to  the  Cbristiaoity  ahown  in  thi 
Kor^  than  the  writiiigs  of  the  Evangelists.  Tbeir 
Gnostic  tendencies  are  shown  by  the  Docetism'  or 
unreality  of  the  Saviotur's  crucifixion,  aoppcsed  bjr 
Mohammed  to  be  the  common  belief  of  all  Christiaob* 
To  monastic  Christianity  Islam  stood  even  in  moR 
direct  opposition.  Marriage  in  the  Kor&n  appears  to 
be  the  natoral  state  of  man.*^  Chastity,  beyond  t 
prudent  temperance  in  connubial  enjoyments  and  the 
abstinence  from  nnlawiiil  indulgences,  is  a  virtue  to^ 
known  in  the  Kor&n ;  it  belongs  neither  to  saints  in 
earth  nor  in  heaven.  Even  in  the  respect  shown  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  she  is  spoken  o^  not  under  the  i^ 
pellation  which  sanctified  her  to  Christian  ears,  but  It 
the  mother  of  Jesus.  The  Kor&n  admits  none  of  tbe 
first  principles  of  monasUcism,  or,  rather,  directly  re- 
pudiates them.  It  disdains  the  Fantlieistic  system  in 
all  its  forms  ;  the  Emanation  theory  of  India,  the  Du- 
alism of  Persia,  the  Mysticism  of  monkery.  Om 
stands  alone  in  his  nature,  remote,  unapproachabia ; 
in  his  power  dominant  throughout  all  space,  and  Ui 
all  time,  but  divided  by  a  deep  and  impassable  golf 
from  created   things.      The  absorption  into,  or  even 

■  Se«  in  cb.  xxx.  tbe  account  of  the  birtb  of  Cbriit.  U  is  difficnll  t° 
acquit  Mohammed  or  confounding  the  Virgin  TAary  with  Hiriun  Ibt 
Prapheteu,  the  siDter  of  Moms.  — vol.  ii.  p.  133. 

1  Thiue  worlig  exiet  in  Arabic  in  more  than  one  fann.  Compan  TiSt, 
Codex  Apof .  N.  T. 

■  Tbis  Ducetic  notion  waa  rorined  lo  fmot  the  GnoHic  (not  the  Citfaotiel 
T»w  of  the  dirinit/  of  Cbiin.  —  Hial.  of  ChriMianity. 

*  See  the  very  cuiioua  extract  from  Tabari  (Weil,  die  Chalifen,  i.  Wy 
nn  the  subntitutlon  of  a  Jewish  youth  for  Jeaui  on  the  ctOH,  and  ttu  n- 
cention  of  Jesus  lo  heaven. 

•  Mohammed  was  aware  that  the  monastic  systein  was  later  than  Chrii- 
tianit]'.     It  waanot  ordained  bfGod.  —  ch.lTii.p  431. 
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the  approximation  towards  the  Deity  by  contemplation 
in  this  life  or  perfection  in  the  life  to  come,  are  equally 
ffmgti  to  the  Kor&n.  The  later  Sufism,  which  min- 
gled this  Orientalism  with  the  religion  of  the  Prophet, 
is  more  absolutely  at  variance  ^vith  its  original  spirit, 
eren  than  with  that  of  the  Gospel.  Mohammed 
nised  no  speculative  or  metaphysical  questions  about 
4e  origin  of  e\il :  he  took  the  world  as  it  was,  and 
<lenounced  the  vengeance  of  God  against  sin.  To 
sin,  angels,  genii,  and  man  were  alike  liable:  they 
wmj  to  be  judged  at  the  final  resurrection,  and  either 
condemned  to  one  of  the  seven  hells,  or  received  into 
one  of  the  seven  heavens.  And  these  seven  hells  and 
WTen  heavens  are  eternal,  immutable.  There  is  no 
^absorption  of  the  universe  into  the  Deity.  The  ex- 
ternal world  and  God  will  maintain  throughout  eternity 
Ae  same  separate,  unmingling,  unapproximating  exist- 
ence. 

Such  then  was  the  new  religion  which  demanded 
the  submission  of  the  world.  As  a  sublime  ^^^^  ^ 
Monotheism  entitled  to  disdain  the  vulgar  ^**°* 
Polythifism  of  Arabia,  of  the  remoter  East,  perhaps 
the  Fire-worship  of  Persia,  or  even  the  depraved 
forms  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  —  yet  at  the  high- 
st  it  was  but  the  republication  of  a  more  comprehen- 
«^e  Ju<laism ;  in  all  other  res{)ects  its  movement  was 
^trograde.  The  habits  of  the  religion,  if  it  may  be  so 
aid,  were  those  of  the  Old  Testament,  not  of  the 
W ;  the  Arabs  had  hardly  attained  the  point  in  civ- 
ization  at  which  the  Jews  stood  in  the  time  of  the 
(osaic    dispensation.^      Mohammedanism   triumphant 

'  Then>  wf>re  itome  distinctive  usages,  which  arc  said  to  have  been  stu- 
m*\y  introduced  in  order  to  show  aversion  and  contempt  for  the  Jews.  — 
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ovL'v  the  world  would  have  established  the  Asiatic 
form  of  society  :  slavery  and  polygamy  would  have 
become  the  established  usages  of  mankind. 

Islamism  recognizes  slavery  to  its  fiiUest  extent ;  it 
siarery.  treats  it  as  one  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
society ;  none  of  the  general  principles  tend  even  r^ 
motely  to  its  extinction,  or,  except  in  the  general  ad- 
monitions to  clemency  and  kindness,  towards  its  miti- 
gation. The  Koran,  as  the  universal  revelation,  would 
have  been  a  perpetual  edict  of  servitude. 

Polygamy  was  the  established  usage  of  Arabia,  and 
Mohammed  limited,  perhaps,  rather  than  enlarged  iti 
privilege.  The  number  of  lawfiil  wives  is  fixed,  and 
Polygamy,  with  the  permlssion  of  polygamy^  are  min- 
gled some  wise  and  humane  provisions  against  iti 
evils.^  But  as  concubinage  with  female  captives  ^ai 
recognized  hardly  with  any  limits  unbounded  license 
became  the  reward  of  brilliant  valor,  and  the  violation 
of  women  or  the  appropriation  of  all  female  captivei 
to  the  harem  became  one  of  the  ordinary  laws  of 
war.^ 

Pocock,  Not  Misccl.  c.  9,  p.  369 ;  Geiger,  p.  198.  Of  these  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  total  abolition  of  the  distinction  of  meats,  with  the  exception 
of  those  prohibited  to  the  Jewish  converts  to  ChrisUanity — that  whidi  died 
a  natural  death,  blood,  swine^s  flesh,  and  meat  sanctified  to  idols.  —  Korlo, 
c.  ii.  p.  30,  V.  p.  128,  vi.  181. 

1  All  other  license  was  forbidden.  True  believers  keep  themselves  froia 
carnal  knowledge  of  any  women  except  their  wives,  or  the  captives  wliidi 
their  right  hands  possess  (for  as  to  them  they  shall  be  blameless);  bntwiKH 
ever  covetcth  any  woman  beyond  these,  they  are  transgressors. 

3  The  laws  of  divonre  and  of  prohibited  degrees,  &c,  are  chiefly  final 
the  Old  Testament.  —  ch.  ii.  and  iv. 

8  The  heaven-sanctioned  indulgence  of  Mohammed  in  the  violation  of 
his  own  laws,  by  which  he  assumed  and  exercised  a  right  to  fifteen  or 
more  wives  (the  number  is  not  quite  certain),  is  perhaps  not  nnjosdj 
charged  to  the  unbridled  lust  of  the  Prophet.  Tet  another  at  least  con- 
current cause  may  be  suggested — the  anxiety  for  male  iasne.    Mohammed 
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The  Eor&n  was  a  declaration  of  war  against  man- 
kind.  The  world  must  prepare  at  once  for  a  Koran 
new  barbarian  invasion  and  for  its  first  great  Sd. 
imiVersal  religious  war.  This  barbarian  invasion  was 
not,  like  that  of  the  Teutons,  the  Huns,  or  even  the 
later  Monguls  of  the  North  and  East,  wave  after  wave 
of  mntuallv  hostile  tribes  driving  each  other  upon  the 
otablished  kingdoms  of  the  civilized  world,  all  loose 
ind  undisciplined ;  it  was  that  of  an  aggregation  of 
kbdred  tribes,  bound  together  by  the  two  strong 
principles  of  organization,  nationality  and  religious 
nnity.  The  Arab  had  been  trained  in  a  terrible 
school.  His  whole  life  was  a  life  of  war  and  adven- 
ture. The  Arabians  were  a  nation  of  marauders, 
only  temi>ered  by  some  commercial  habits  ;  the  Arab 
^^  disciplined  in  the  severest  abstemiousness  and  en- 
durance ;  bred  in  utter  recklessness  of  human  life. 
The  old  romance  of  Antar  may  show  that  the  Arabs 
had  already  some  of  the  ruder  elements  of  chivalry  — 
^or  which  broke  out  in  the  most  extraordinary  par- 
^x\'>\m  of  daring,  the  fervid  and  poetic  temperament, 
the  |)assion  for  the  marvellous  :  their  old  poetry  dis- 
plays their  congeniality  both  with  the  martial  life  and 
the  amatory  paradise  opened  by  the  Koran  to  true 
believers.^     For  to  all    this  was  now  superadded  the 

^rly  f^'lt  the  death  of  hiii  four  sonn  by  Chadijah,  who  died  in  their  in- 
^onr:  And  that  of  one  by  Maria  the  E^^tian.  This  was  not  only  a  fatal 
^'^  to  hi«  ambition,  which  doubtless  would  have  led  to  the  foundation  of 
*Q  liereditar}'  reli^ous  d^nfiasty,  but  was  a  reproach  among  his  people,  and 
^''fw  v)me  suspicion  on  his  preeminent  favor  with  God.  Al-as  Ebn  Wayel, 
^  was  so  cruel  and  so  daring  as  to  insult  him  on  the  loss  of  his  favorite 
^  t«  ^*  caudIL  mutilos/*  was  accursed  of  heaven,  and  a  special  Sura  (the 
IWth)  wa.<  revealed  to  console  Uie  Prophet.  —  Abulfeda,  c.  Ixvii.,  with 
Gi^piier*!*  note. 
1  Antar,  translated  by  Terrick  Hamilton,  Esq.,  passim. 
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ivli^loiis  impulse,  the  religious  object,  the  pride  of 
religious  as  of  civil  conquest.  Religious  war  is  the 
duty,  the  glory,  assures  the  beatitude  of  the  true  be- 
liever. The  last  revealed  chapter,  the  ninth,  of  the 
Koran,  the  legacy  of  implacable  animosity  bequeathed 
to  mankind,  has  deepened  to  an  unmitigated  inteme- 
ness  of  ferocity.  It  directs  the  extermination  of  tbe 
idolaters  of  Arabia ;  it  allows  them  four  months  for 
submission  to  the  belief  and  to  the  rites  of  Islam ;  afisr 
that  it  commands  them  to  be  massacred  without  mereji 
and  proceeds  after  death  to  inflict  on  them  an  etemi^ 
of  hell-iire.^  If  the  same  remorseless  exterminadon  ii 
not  denounced  against  the  Jew  and  the  Christiaii,  the 
true  Islamite  is  commanded  to  fight  against  themtiD 
they  are  reduced  to  subjection  and  to  the  payment  flf 
tribute  ;  while,  to  inflame  the  animosity  of  his  fiilkw- 
ers,  he  repeats  in  the  strongest  terms  what  to  tbflir 
ears  sounded  not  less  odious  than  the  charge  of  idoli- 
try :  against  the  Jew  the  worship  of  Elzra  as  the  Sod 
of  God ;  against  the  Christian,  not  only  that  of  Christ, 
but,  in  allusion  no  doubt  to  the  worship  of  saints  and 
martyrs,  of  their  priests  and  monks.'  The  wealth  rf 
the  priests  and  monks  is  temptingly  suggested,  isd 
their  employment  of  it  against  true  religion  sentenced 
with  a  particularity  which  might  warrant  the  moit 
unscrupulous   seizure  of  such  ill-bestowed  treasures.' 

1  "  And  when  the  months  wherein  yt  are  not  aUowed  to  mttack  tii«s  tn 
passed,  kill  the  idolaters  wherever  ye  shall  find  them,  and  take  that  prif" 
oners,  and  besiege  them,  and  lay  wait  for  them  in  every  conTeoiflDt  pboe." 
—  ch.  ix.  p.  238.  The  works  of  these  men  are  Tain,  and  tkey  Ad 
remain. 

^  They  take  their  priests  and  their  monks  for  thehr  lorda,  boidsi  Ood 
and  Christ  the  son  jf  Mary,  although  they  are  oommanded  to  worriilp  «M 
God  only. 

>  Dante  might  have  borrowed  some  of  these  phnuNi.    ^^  In  tlie  diqr  of 
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The  Iskmites  who  stood  aloof,  either  from  indolence, 
We  of  ease,  or  cowardice,  from   the  holy  warfare, 
were  denounced  as  traitors  to  God :  the  souls  of  more 
tutkhl  believers  were   purchased  by  God :    paradise 
^18  the  covenanted  price  if  they  fought  for  the  cause 
of  God:  whether  they  slay  or  be  slain  the  promise  is 
Msuredly  due.     The  ties  of  kindred  were  to  be  burst : 
4e  true  believer  was  to  war  upon  the  infidel,  who- 
ever he  might  be;    the   idolater  was   even   excluded 
from  the  prayers  of  the  faithful.^     The  sacred  months 
were  not  to  suspend  the  warfare  against  unbelievers. 
Victory  and  martyrdom  are  the  two  excellent  things 
aet  before  the  believer.     What  may  be  considered  the 
dying  words,  the   solemn  bequest  of  Mohammed   to 
mankind,  were  nearly  the  last  words  of  the  last-re- 
vealed Sura :    "  O  true  believers  I   wage  war  against 
fQch  of  the  infidels  as  are  near  you,  and  let  them  find 
severitv  in  vou,  and  know  that  God  is  with  them  that 
fear  him."  2 

Nevertheless,  the  Mohammedan  invasions  (and  this 
was  still  more  appalling  to  mankind)  were  by  no  means 
the  inroads  of  absolute  savages ;  not  the  outbursts  of 
spoilers  who  wasted  the  neighboring  kingdoms  and 
retired  to  their  deserts,  but  those  of  conquerors  gov- 
erned by  a  determined  policy  of  permanent  subjuga- 
tion. Not  merely  was  the  alternative  of  Islamism 
or  tribute  to  be  offered,  and  unbelievers  beyond  the 

judgment  their  trea.«ure9  ^hall  be  intensely  heated  in  the  fire  of  hell,  and 
their  fbreheadjt  and  their  nde»  and  their  backs  shall  be  stigmatized  there- 
with :  and  their  tormentors  shall  say,  This  is  what  ye  have  treasured  up  for 
joar  souli* ;  take  therefore  that  which  ye  have  treasured  up.*' —  ch.  ix.  p.  244. 

1  "  It  is  not  allowed  unto  the  Prophet,  nor  those  who  are  true  believers, 
that  they  pray  for  idolaters,  although  they  be  of  them,  afler  it  is  become 
known  unto  them  that  they  are  inhabitants  of  hell/'  —  ch.  ix.  p.  252. 

s  Ch.  ix.  p.  268. 
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boands  of  Arabia  allowed  to  c^talate  on  diese  mildN 
terms,  but  even  their  wai^law  contained  prorisuM 
which,  while  they  recognized  the  fint  princtpIeB  of  hv 
mani^,  showed  that  they  intended  to  settle  as  nuata 
in  the  conquered  territories.  After  victory  they  wa< 
to  abstain  from  indiscriminate  carnage,'  from  that  d 
children,  of  the  old,  and  of  women;  they  were  ti 
commit  no  useless  or  vindictive  ravage ;  to  destroy  it 
fruit  or  palm  trees ;  to  respect  the  com  fields  and  th 
cattle.  They  were  to  adhere  religiously  to  the  &i^ 
of  treaties.  Their  conduct  to  the  priests  or  mini 
ters  of  an  opposite  religion  was  more  questionable  an 
contradictory.  The  monks  who  remained  peaceful! 
in  their  convents  were  to  be  itapected  and  their  bniU 
ings  secured  from  plunder.  But,  as  if  conscious  o 
the  power  of  &natic!sm  in  themselves,  they  wisei 
dreaded  its  reaction  through  the  despair,  and  it  mi^ 
be,  heroic  faith  of  the  priesthood.  Towards  them  tb 
war-law  speaks  in  a  sterner  tone,  though  even  the 
are  not  excluded  from  the  usual  terms  of  capitulatioi 
"  Another  sort  of  people  that  belong  to  the  synagogD 
of  Satan,  that  have  shaven  crowns,  be  sure  yoo  cleai 
their  skulls  and  give  them  no  quarter  till  they  eithi 
turn  Mohammedan  or  pay  tribute."* 

Mohammed  himself,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  traditio 
preserved  by  the  best  Arabian  historians,  had  not  onl 
vaguely  denounced  war  agfunst  mankind  in  the  Koril 
bnt  contemplated,  at  least  remotely,  vast  and  unlimite 
conquests.     The  vision  of  the  great  Arabian  empu 

1  "  When  je  encountar  the  onbelieven,  Mrike  off  UmIt  bud*,  niitS  ; 
htremule  ■  frrcat  slauphter  among  Uiem;  uid  bind  them  in  btnidi;  m 
tither  giT«  tbfin  ■  tree  diemiaBioD  afterwird),  or  exact  a  ranHm  until  II 
var  Bhall  have  Uid  down  its  arms."  — ch.  xItii.  ii.  STB. 

'  The  inslructiom  of  Abnb«k«  tothe  Syiitn  anny,  in  Ockltj,  vol.  L  p.  S 
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i  dawned  upon  his  mind.^  Already,  even  before 
conquest  of  Mecca,  lie  had  summoned,  not  only 
petty  potentates  of  the  neighboring  kingdoms,  but 
two  great  powers  of  the  more  civilized  world,  the 
;  of  Persia  and  the  emperor  of  the  East,  to  submit 
lis  religious  supremacy.  His  language,  indeed,  was 
rteous,  and  only  invited  them  to  receive  the  creed 
[slam.  If  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  fact, 
ch  was  subsequently  embellished  with  mythic  fic- 
,  it  might  seem  that  the  Prophet,  either  despair- 
of  the  subjugation  of  his  intractable  countrymen, 
turned  his  mind  to  foreign  conquest ;  or  that  he 
ed  to  dazzle  the  yet  hostile  Arabs  into  his  great 
onal  and  religious  confederacy  by  these  magnifi- 
:  pretensions  to  universal  sovereignty.  The  neigh- 
ng  princes  replied  in  very  different  language. 
?  governor  of  Egypt,  Mokawkas,  treated  the  mis- 
with  great  respect,  and  sent,  among  many  valua- 
presents,  two  beautiful  girls,  one  of  whom,  Mary, 
ime  a  special  favorite.  The  king  of  Bahrein, 
idar  Ebn  Sawa,  embraced  Islam  with  almost  all 
pcH)ple.  The  king  of  Ghassan,  Al  Harith  Ebn 
Sliawer,  answered,  that  he  would  go  himself  to 
lainmed.  For  this  supposed  menace  the  Prophet 
recated  a  curse  on  that  kingdom.  A  more  fearful 
itliction  was  uttered  against  Hawdka  Ebn  Ali, 
;  of  Yemen,  who  had  apostatized  back  from  Islam- 
to  Christianity,  and  returned  a  contemptuous  an- 
•.  The  Prophet's  curse  was  fulfilled  in  the  speedy 
h  of  the  king.  The  king  of  Persia  received  with 
i^nant  astonishment  this  invitation  from  an  obscure 
iiiaii  adventurer  to  yield  up  the  faith  of  his   an- 

1  In  the  7th  year  of  the  Hegira. 
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ceators.  He  tore  the  letter  and  acattered  the 
mente.  "  So,"  sud  the  Prophet,  "  ahall  his  emp 
torn  to  pieces." '  The  Mohammedan  tiadition  of  1 
still  points  oat  the  scene  of  this  imjuoos  rejecti 
the  Prophet's  advances.*  The  account  of  the  i 
tion  of  the  Prophet's  letter  hy  the  emperor  Hei 
bears  still  stronger  marks  of  Araluan  &ncj. 
said  to  have  treated  it  with  the  utmost  revei 
placed  it  on  his  pillow,  aad  nothing  but  the  drc 
losing  bis  crown  prevented  the  Roman  &om  ei 
cing  the  faith  of  Islam.  A  strange  bat  wide-a 
Jewish  tradition  contrasts  strongly  with  this  tu 
the  character  of  Heraclius.  A  vision  had  w 
the  emperor  that  the  throne  of  Bymntium  wou 
overthrown  by  a  circumcised  people.^  So  igi 
was  Heraclius  of  any  people  so  disdngaiabed,  bi 
Jews,  that  be  commenced  a  violent  persecution  < 
race,  and  persuaded  tbe  kings  of  France  and  Sp 
join  in  his  merciless  hostility  to  the  Israelites. 
The  Koran  itself,  tbe  only  trustworthy  author 

I  Later  Anbiui  poetry  La  foil  of  the  omeoB  and  prophedea  irhkl 
birth  of  Mobammsd  fbreehowed  the  fall  of  the  FaniiBD  empire.  Tbi 
of  the  aovereign  fell,  the  holy  Area  Trent  out,  and  a  seer  uttersd 
poetic  predicliun  concemmg  Che  dnal  rain  of  tlie  race  and  empire  a 
roes.  — Abulfeds,  Vit.  Motam.  c  i.  p.  S,  Sec. 

'  Khoosroo  Furveet  waa  encamped  on  the  banka  of  the  Karw 
wheo  he  received  tbe  letter  oT  Hohammed.  He  tore  the  letter,  aoi 
It  into  the  Eaiuoo.  For  thia  action  the  moderate  author  of  the 
ul-Tnarikh  calk  bim  a  wretch,  and  rejoices  in  all  hi>  aubeequent 
tonea.  Theae  impreauona  still  esial.  "  I  remarked  to  a  Penijan,  w 
camped  near  the  Kanaoo,  in  ISOO,  tliat  the  banka  were  very  higb 
mint  make  it  difficult  to  apply  ito  waters  to  irrigation."  "  It  one 
Ized  the  whole  country,"  aaid  the  lesloui  Hohammedan,  "  but  iU  < 
■hmuk  with  horror  from  its  bunks,  when  that  madman,  KhooraM 
our  holy  Prophet's  letter  into  the  atream;  which  has  ever  wnce  b 
cursed  and  uat;le>8."  —  Malcolm's  Persia,  vol.  i.  p.  ISM. 

■  See  Hist,  of  Jews,  iii. :  compare  Bauuge  and  Jost 
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to  the  views  of  Mohammed,  shows  that  he  watched 
not  without  anxiety  the  strife  which,  during  his  own 
nse,  was  raging  between  the  Roman  and  the  Persian 
empires.  He  rejoiced  in  the  unexpected  discomfiture 
of  the  Persians,  who  under  Khoosroo  Piu'vecz  seemed 
rising  to  a  height  of  power  formidable  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  East,  and  fatal  to  the  extension  of  his 
own  meditated  empire.  The  Greeks  like  the  Mo- 
hammedans, people  of  the  Book,  were  less  irrecon- 
cilably opposed  to  Islam  than  the  Persians,  whom 
they  held  to  be  rank  idolaters.^  Persia,  when  Mo- 
hammed was  assuming  the  state  of  an  independent 
prince  in  Medina,  was  the  threatening  and  aggressive 
power.  S}Tia,  Jerusalem  itself,  had  been  wrested 
from  the  Roman  empire ;  and  Syria  and  Jerusalem 
^ere  th^  first  conquests  which  must  pave  the  way 
for  an  Arabian  empire.  Before  the  death  of  Moham- 
med they  had  been  reconquered  by  Heraclius,  who 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  revived  the  valor  and  en- 
terprise of  the  Roman  armies.  The  Roman  empire, 
therefore,  was  the  first  and  only  great  foreign  antago- 
^t  encountered  by  the  Islamites  during  the  life  of 
the  Prophet.  The  event  was  not  promising:  in  the 
hattle  of  Muta  some  of  the  bravest  of  the  followers 
rf  the  Prophet  had  fallen ;  ^  the  desperate  valor  and 
artifice  of  Khaled,  the  Sword  of  God,  and  the  panic 
^f  the  Roman  army,  had  with  difficulty  retrieved  the 
day.  The  war  of  Tabuc,  for  which  Mohammed  made 
'Qch  threatening  preparations,  ended   in    failure  and 

^  Ch.  XXX.  p.  258.    Entitled  the  Greeks,  or  al  Rum.    It  announces  the 
^«^t  of  the  Greeks  by  the  Persians,  and  prophesies  the  final  victory  of 

^  Abulfeda,  ch.  xliv. 
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disappointment  The  deeert  seemed  to  protect  the 
Roman  empire  on  this  first  invasion  fixun  the  Mm  tf 
die  desert.* 

1  Abulftda,  ch.  ItU.;  Oipiicr,  L  vi.  cli.  si.  OtbboD  dcocnbai  (ha  v 
with  aidrited  bnri^.  Kortn,  S.  The  Uodenu  mm  dlicosn^  bf  tto 
heat.  "  Hell  ia  modi  bottar,"  Mid  the  indignant  Prophet.  "  La  Uusl- 
mani  I'aTtncent  Ten  la  Syria;  toot  kcoap  le  Prophilc  re^t  da  deirw- 
dre  de  fain  halte.  11  rerieat  k  Uedinah,  at  la  ralaon  de  ce  nMHinoual  r4- 
tTDgrade  n'a  jamau  fti  Wea  rxpliqute."  — Oelamr,  Dm  Ellcli  d>  It 
Seli^OD  de  Mohunmed,  p.  i9-  Oelincir  aoppoac*  tba  iiiimim  gf  thi  rird 
Fiopbet  Hoeeilama  to  have  been  tht  canae. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

SUCCESSORS  OF  MOHAMMED. 

The  death  of  Mohammed^  appeared  at  first  the 
signal  for  the  dissolution  of  the  great  Arabian  con- 
federacy. The  political  and  religious  empire  might 
seem  to  have  been  built  on  no  solid  foundation.  The 
death  of  the  Prophet  could  not  but  be  a  terrible  blow 
^  the  faith  of  the  believers.  He  had  never,  indeed, 
pretended  to  any  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of 
Mortality.  He  had  betrayed  his  suspicions  that  he 
had  been  poisoned  by  a  Jewish  woman.  His  death 
'^d  nothing  majestic  or  imposing.  It  was  caused  by 
*  fever,  and  at  times  his  mind  wandered.  The  ac- 
counts as  to  his  firmness  or  feebleness  in  his  last  hour 
are  very  disc^repant.  He  was  said,  on  one  hand,  to 
'^ve  edified  his  followers  by  an  appeal  to  his  own  se- 
^^re  justice  and  virtue.  He  was  prepared  to  redress 
'^T'ong:  to  make  restitution  for  any  injustice  commit- 
^^  during  his  life.  He  actually  did  make  restitution 
■^  three  drachms  of  silver  claimed  by  some  humble 


^  Jane  7  or  8,  632.  Compare,  however,  Weil»  Leben  Mohammed,  851, 
"^'l  G«m:hichte  der  Chaliphen,  i.  p.  2;  also  p.  16,  and  note  p.  15.  He 
'•^be*  to  Abubcker  the  publication  or  forgery  of  the  verses  which  de- 
■^^M  thn  Prrjphet  mortal.  This  work  of  Dr.  Weil  as  summing  up,  with 
-^^  *Mme  rareful  industry  as  in  his  Life  of  Mohammed,  the  labors  of  all  his 
'^«'c«fH!*on,  will  be  among  my  chief  authorities  in  the  few  following 
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person  from  whom  be  had  withheld  it  wrongMf. 
Bat  his  impatience  onder  rafiering  mored  the  wonte) 
almost  the  contempt,  of  his  wife  Ayesba.  Soch  wett 
ness  he  had  rebuked  in  a  woman.  The  Pn^het  ex- 
cased  himstelf  by  declaring  that  God  afflicted  him  viA 
anguish  poignant  in  the  proportion  with  which  he  had 
distinguished  him  by  glory  abore  all  manldnd.^  At 
the  death  of  Mohammed  it  might  seem  that,  the  ma^ 
ter-hand  withdrawn,  all  wonld  return  to  the  forma 
anarchy  of  tribal  independence  and  of  religions  bfr 
lief.» 

His  death,  on  the  contrary,  after  but  a  short  time 
was  the  signal  of  the  most  absolute  unity ;  of  a  coo- 
centrati^d  force,  which  first  controlling  all  the  antago 
nisdc  elements  of  disunion  in  Arabia,  poured  forth  ii 
one  unbroken  torrent  on  the  world.  The  great  inter 
nal  schism  as  to  the  succession  to  the  caliphate,  th- 
proud  inheritance  of  the  Prophet,  was  avoided  und 
Mohammedanism  was  strong  enough  to  bear  the  di 
vision,  which  might  have  been  &tal  at  an  earlie 
period.  The  rightful  heir,  the  heir  whose  successio 
was  doubtless  intended  by  the  Prophet,  and  more  c 
less  distinctly  declared,  was  set  aside ;  and  yet  no  dij 
sension,  at  least  none  fiital  to  the  progress  of  thai 
arms,  paralyzed  the  counsel  or  divided  the  hearts  o 
the  Islamites.  Three  caliphs,  Abubeker,  Omar,  Otl 
man,  ascended,  in  due  order,  the  sacred  throne,  an 
organized  the  first  foreign  conquests  of  Islam.  Thos 
first  foreign  conquests,  Syria,  Per^  Egypt,  part  o 
Africa,  were  achieved  before   the  fierce  conflict  6" 

>  Price,  Ilistaiy  of  Mohuumedanism,  |.  p.  13. 

»  8*«  on  the  vmin  attempt  of  the  HedincK  to  wrert  the  meettnea  ft* 
the  KaraUhites,  Weil,  i.  ». 
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the  caliphate  between  All  and  Moawija.  It  is  impo»- 
riUe  not  to  admire  the  singular  beauty  of  the  charac- 
ter of  All.  Three  times  on  the  point  of  ascending 
the  throne,  each  time  supported  by  a  formidable  host 
rf  followers,  each  time  he  was  supplanted  through  the 
holdness  or  the  intrigues  of  the  more  turbulent  chief- 
ttms,  each  time  he  submitted  with  grace  and  dignity 
to  the  exclusion,^  remained  strenuously  faithful  to  the 
cause,  repressed  the  ambition  in  which  he  was  by  no 
means  wanting,  condescended  to  the  condition  and 
ttalously  discharged  the  duties  of  a  loyal  subject. 
Ilus  he  did  though  the  nearest  male  relation  of  the 
Prophet,  the  son  of  his  uncle,  and  the  husband  of  a 
^lent  woman,  the  Prophet's  daughter,  and  the  father 
of  sons  w^ho  might  have  looked  forward  to  the  great 
"iheritance.*  The  tragedy  of  the  death  of  these  sons 
cwts  back  even  a  more  powerful  interest  on  the  gen- 
tle but  valiant  Ali.^ 

Never  was  disunion  so  perilous  to  the  cause  of  Mo- 
"Mnmedanism  ;  never  would  a  contested  succession 
have  produced  such  disastrous  consequences.  The 
^ngerous  swarm  of  rival  prophets  were  multiplying 
*n  difiFerent  parts  of  Arabia  ;  it  required  the  collective 
force  of  Islam  to  crush  them ;  but  they  fell  before 
the  arms  and  the  authority  of  the  caliphs.     Moseila- 

^  Dr.  Weil  seemfl  to  think  not  so  willingly,  on  the  first  submission,  i.  p. 
^*  <m  the  last,  p.  163-155.  AH,  by  general  tradition,  is  exculpated  from 
*"  share  in  the  mnrder  of  Othman.  Dr.  Weil  is  throughout  very  unfavor- 
••^l^toAIi. 

'  Ali,  during  the  lifetime  of  Fatima  the  Prophetess,  took  no  second 
^:  he  had  altogether  fifteen  sons  and  eighteen  daughters.  —  Weil,  p. 

'  Ht-Mui  and  Hussein.  Dr.  Weil,  pitilessly  critical,  is  dead  to  all  the 
P^Utetic  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Hussein.  Even  Tabari's  striking 
•ccoant  he  throws  into  a  note.  — p.  317. 
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ma,  the  most  fbnmdable  of  all,  whose  extrModiiuif 
influence,  subtlety,  and  valor,  seemed  at  one  tJme  to 
balance  the  rising  fortunes  of  Mohammedanism,  to 
render  it  doubtful  under  the  banner  of  whidi  religion, 
that  of  Moacilama  or  of  Mohammed,  would  go  fbitb 
the  great  Arab  invasion  of  the  civilized  world,  los1 
at  length  hia  power  and  his  life  before  the  Sword  o1 
God,  the  intrepid  Khaled.'  The  effect  ,of  this,  n* 
doubt,  waa  not  merely  to  suppress  these  hostile  sects 
but  to  centre  the  enthunasm,  which  was  now  bnmiii{ 
in  diverting  lines,  into  one  fiery  torrent;  to  crov< 
the  ranks  of  Islam  with  new  warriors,  who  had  jaaet 
it  rather  from  the  restless  love  of  enterprise  than  ina 
any  strong  conviction  as  to  the  relative  truth  of  eithe 
creed,  and  were  ready  to  transfer  their  aUegiance,  a 
success  and  glory  were  the  only  true  test?  of  the  di 
vine  favor,  to  the  triumphant  cause.  They  becam 
at  once  earnest  and  zealous  proselytes  to  a  religioi 
which  actually  bestowed  such  higher  successes  upo 
earth,  and  promised  rewards,  guaranteed  by  such  sue 
cesses,  in  the  life  to  come.  Soldiers,  marauders  b 
birth  and  liabit,  they  had  become  foUowers  of  eithe 
prophet  by  the  accidents  of  local  or  tribal  connectioi 
by  the  excitement  of  tlie  imagination  and  the  pa; 
sion  of  sect.  Their  reli^on  was  a  war.K;ry,  and  t 
that  it  led  to  conquest  they  cared  little  what  name 
might  sound.' 

Tliat  war-cry  was  now  raised  against  all  who  refus* 
faith  or  tribute  to  the  creed  and  to  the  armies  of  tl 

>  Dr.  Weil  treat*  the  intri)^e  of  Monciliinia  irith  the  Prophelns  L>4j 
•nd  Ihe  obsoune  VL-r-ea  (luiited  with  mcb  nmrse  lest  by  GibboD,  u  fietio 
of  th«  MiL-sulinun.  MosvilaniB  was  (hen  101),  if  not  130,y«n  old.  U-o 
feu  the  MUr  sounds  tu  me  nioM  like  liction.  —  C.i  Museilama,  p.  ll-H- 

'  For  (he  war*  uf  KhuliKl  in  Persia  under  Abubeker,  see  Weil,  iltlfi 
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Caliph.    The  first  complete  foreign  conquest  of  Mo- 
bammedanism  was  Syria,  tlie  birthplace  of  Christian- 
ity.   Palestine,  the  hallowed  scene  of  the  Saviour's 
life  and  death,  was  wrested  by  two  great  battles,^  and 
by  the  sieges  of  a  few  great  cities,  Bosra,  Damascus, 
and  Jerusalem,  from  the  domain  of  Christendom.     It 
was  an  easy  conquest,  fearfully  dispiriting  to  the  ene- 
mies of  Islam,  to  the  believers  the  more  intoxicating, 
as  revealing  their  irresistible  might :  tlie  more  it  baffled 
calculation  the  more  it  appalled  the  defeated,  and  made 
those  who  found  themselves  invincible,  invincible  in- 
i^    On  the  one  side  had  at  first  appeared  numbers, 
^ipHne,  generalship,  tactics,  arms,  military  engines, 
the  fortifications  of  cities  ;  on  the  other,  only  the  first 
hurst  of  valor,  which  from  its  very  ignorance  desjnsed 
those  advantages.     The  efiete  courage  of  the  Roman 
l^onaries  had  been  strengthened  by  the  admission  of 
barharians  into  their  ranks  ;  and  the  adventurous  cam- 
Paipis  of  Heraclius  against  the  Persians  had  shown 
^hat  the  old  intrepidity  of  the  Roman  armies  was  not 
quite  worn  out,  and  under  a  daring  and  skilful  general 
^^lit  still  be  aggressive  as  well  as  defensive.     But 
^^^'  the  Emi)eror  and  tlie  armies  seem  alike  paralyzed 
uy  the  suddenness  and  impetuosity  of  the  Arab  move- 
"lents.    The  Emperor  stands  aloof  and  does  not  head 
"IS  armies.     The  armies  melt  away  before  the  uncon- 
^<>IIable  onset  of  the  new  enemies.     At  Adjnadein  and 
*t  Jarmuk  the  slaughter  of  the  Roman  armies  was 
counted  by  tens  of  thousands,  that  of  the  Moham- 
medans hardly  by  hundreds.     But  it  was  the  religious 

^  Ailjnadein,  July  30,  634.  —  Weil,  p  40,  note.  Jarmuk,  after  the  death 
'>f  AlmUker,  August  22,  634.  — Weil,  46,  probably  the  following  day, 
%.23. 
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impulse  which  made  the  ineqnali^  of  the  contest  Be- 
Ugioas  warisre  had  not  yet  beccHne  a  Christian  dnty^; 
it  atoned  for  no  former  criminality  of  life  ;  it  had  no 
promise  of  immediate  reward ;  it  opened  not  instan- 
taneously the  gate  of  heaven.  The  reli^ons  feeling 
might  blond  itself  with  patriotism  and  domestic  1dt& 
The  Christian  might  ardently  denre  to  defend  the  tltir 
of  his  God,  as  well  as  the  freedom  of  his  countiy  and 
the  sanctity  of  bis  bonsebold  hearth.  But,  even  if  the 
days  of  heroic  martyrdom  were  not  gone  by,  the  mtr- 
tyrs  whose  mem<Hy  he  worshipped  had  been  distin* 
gnished  by  passive  endorance  rather  than  active  valor. 
The  human  aubhmity  of  the  Saviour's  character  conr 
gisted  in  his  sufiering.  According  to  the  monastic  vie* 
of  Christianity,  the  total  abandonment  of  the  worid. 
with  all  its  ties  and  duties,  as  well  as  its  treasures,  ib 
enjoyments,  and  objects  of  ambition,  advanced  rathe 
than  diminished  the  hopes  of  salvation.  Why  shouli 
they  fight  for  a  perishing  world  from  which  it  was  bet 
ter  to  be  estranged  ?  They  were  more  highly  purifiei 
by  suffering  persecution  than  by  triumphing  over  th^ 
adversaries.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  while  we  hav 
seen  the  Eastern  monks  turned  into  fierce  undisd 
plined  soldiers,  perilling  their  own  lives  and  sheddin, 
the  blood  of  others  without  remorse,  in  assertion  o 
some  shadowy  shade  of  orthodox  expression,  hardl; 
anywhere  do  we  lind  them  asserting  their  libertie 
or  their  religion  with  intrepid  re«stance.  Hatred  o 
heresy  was  a  more  stirring  motive  than  the  dread  o 
the  danger  of  Islamism.  Afler  the  first  defeats  th 
Christian  mind  was  still  further  prostrated  by  tb 
common  notion  that  the  invasion  of  the  Arabs  wa 
a  just  and   heaven-commissioned   visitation  for  tbeii 
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sins.  Submission  was  humble  acquiescence  in  the  will 
of  God ;  resistance  a  vain,  aknost  an  impious,  strug- 
gle to  avert  inevitable  punishment.  God  was  against 
them ;  hereafter  he  might  be  propitiated  by  their  suf- 
ferings, but  now  (such  was  their  gloomy  predes- 
tinarianism)  they  were  doomed  to  drink  the  lees  of 
humiliation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  young  fimaticism  of  the 
Massulman  was  constantly  fed.  by  immediate  promises 
tnd  immediate  terrors.  He  saw  hell  with  its  fires 
blazing  behind  him  if  he  fled,  paradise  opening  before 
him  if  he  fell.^  The  predestined  was  but  fulfilling 
kis  fate,  accomplishing  the  unalterable  will  of  God, 
whether  in  death  or  victory.  God's '  immutable  decree 
▼as  the  guardian  of  his  unassailable  life,  or  had  already 
appointed  his  inevitable  death.  The  battle-cry  of  Kha- 
H  the  Sword  of  God,  was  "  Fight,  fight !  Paradise  1 
Paradise  !  "  "  Methinks  "  (cried  the  youthfid  cousin 
rf  Khaled  in  the  heat  of  battle)  "  I  see  the  black-eyed 
girls  looking  upon  me,  one  of  whom,  if  she  should  ap- 
P^r  in  this  world,  all  mankind  would  die  for  the  love 
rf  her.  And  I  see  in  the  hand  of  one  of  them  a  hand- 
kerchief of  green  silk,  and  a  cap  made  of  precious 
^ones,  and  she  beckons  me,  and  calls  out.  Come  hither 
^prickly,  I  love  thee  !  "  *  Contrast  this  as  a  motive  to 
^he  heart  of  a  ruder,  a  grosser  race,  with  the  Chris- 
^an's  calm,  vague,  trembling  anticipations  of  a  beati- 
tude, of  which  that  which  was  most  definite  was 
exemption  from  the  sorrows  and  sins  of  life,  the  com- 

^  The  exhorUtioii  of  the  generals  was  brief  and  forcible  (at  the  battle  of 
Jirmnk):  "  Paradise  is  before  you;  the  devil  and  hell-fire  in  your  rear."  — 
^ibW,  c.  xli.  ix.  406. 

'  Ockley,  i.  p.  267. 
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panionship  of  sunts  and  martyn,  or  even  cS  tbe  Ri 
Reenter  himself;  or  perhaps  some  indistiiict  vision  a 
angelic  presence,  sweet  and  solemn  but  nnimpassione 
music,  a  wilderness  of  dazzling  light. 

But  Christiauity  did  not  even  ofier  a  stubborn  pu 
sive  resistance.^  The  great  cities,  which,  in  the  utte 
inexperience  of  the  Arabs  in  the  art  of  siege,  migh 
have  been  expected  to  be  inexpugnable,  except  by  fan) 
FwbiB  me,  fell  one  after  another:  Bosra,  Damascoi 

chrtieiiiDity.  Jerusalem  became  Mohammedan.  The  fin 
great  conquest,  before  either  of  the  decisive  battle 
which  lost  Syria,  showed  that  the  religion  as  well  i 
the  arms  of  Islam  was  formidable  to  Christendon 
The  strong  city  of  Bosra  fell  not  merely  by  an  act  0 
treachery,  but  of  apostasy,  and  that  in  no  less  a  pom 
than  the  governor,  the  base  Romanus.  In  the  face  c 
the  people,  thus  reduced  to  the  yoke  of  the  Saracen 
the  unblushing  renegade  owned  his  treason.  He  r 
preached  the  Christians  as  enemies  of  Crod,  becau 
enemies  of  his  apostle ;  he  disclaimed  all  connecti< 
with  his  Christian  brethren  in  this  world  or  the  nes 
and  he  pronounced  his  new  creed  with  ostentatio 
distinctness.  "  I  choose  God  for  my  Lord,  Afohai 
medanism  for  my  religion,  the  temple  of  Mecca  for  t) 
place  of  my  worship,  the  Mussulmans  for  my  bretbre 
and  Mohammed  for  my  prophet  and  apostle." 

At  Damascus  the  valiant  Thomas,  who  had  assam< 

'  The  coin plete  conque>t  of  SjriB  occupied  iboot  fl»e  years.  — Weil 
SS.  Abubeker'B  instruclions  to  the  fint  umj  which  invaded  Chriiti 
Syria  were  in  thefe  terms:  "Figtit  nUianllT.  .  ■  .  Hulilole  not  tbe  vi 
qnishtd;  slay  not  old  men,  women,  or  children;  deslroj-  not  p»lm-<™ 
bum  not  Irnil-trees;  kill  not  caltle,  but  for  food.  You  will  And  men 
Mlitude  and  meditation,  devoted  lo  God:  do  them  no  harm.  You  will  11 
othem  wim  their  heails  (onaured,  and  a  lock  of  hair  upon  their  ihnv 
crownH!  lliem  smite  with  your  sabraB,  4nd  give  tliem  no  quarter."  —  C»i 
tin  de  Pennval,  iii.  343. 
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the  command  of  the  city,  attempted  to  en-  ^m  of 

counter  the  fanaticism  of  the  Mussulmans  by  ^>*°»**'°"- 

awakening  as  strong  fanaticism  on  his  own  side.     The 

ciucifix  was  erected  at  tlie  gate  from  which  Thomas 

wued  forth  to  charge  the  enemy.     The  bishop  with 

his  clergy  stood    around,   the    New   Testament   was 

placed  near  the  crucifix.     Thomas  placed  his  hand  on 

tie  book  of  peace  and  love,  and  solemnly  api)ealcd  to 

Heaven  to  decide  the  truth  of  the  conflicting  religions. 

"0  God,  if  our  religion  be  true,  deliver  us  not  into  the 

MDds  of  our  enemies,  but  overthrow  the  oppressor. 

0  God,  succor  those  which  profess  the  truth  and  are 

^  the  right  way."  ^     The  prayer  was  interpreted  by 

4e  aj)ostate  Romanus  to  Serjabil,  the  Mohammedan 

general.     *'  Thou  liest,  thou  enemy  of  God  ;  for  Jesus 

>s  of  no  more  account  with   God  than  Adam.      He 

created  him  out  of  the  dust,  and  made  him  a  living 

Dian,  walking  upon  the  earth,  and  afterwards  raised 

kirn  to  heaven."    But  Christianity  in  the  East  was  not 

jet  a  rival  Mohammedanism  ;  it  required  that  admix- 

^re  of  the  Teutonic  character  which  formed  chivalry, 

^  combat  on  equal  terms  with  the  warriors  of  the  Ko- 

^^*    Latin  Christianity  alone  could  be  the  antagonist 

rfthe  new  faith.     The  romantic  adventure  of  Jonas 

^he  Damascene,  who  to   save  his  life  abandoned  his 

^'igion,  in  his  blind  passion  led  the  conquering  Mos- 

lemins  in  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  from  Damascus,  and 

^as  astonished  that  his  beloved  Eudocia  spurned  with 

contempt  the  hand  of  a  renegade,  may  suggest  that 

^Christianity  had  no  very  strong  hold  on  many  of  the 

Di^vest  of  the  Roman  soldiers.* 

» f H-kley,  i.  87. 

*  This  ftorr,  the  mibject  of  Hughes's  Siege  of  DamascoSi  is  told  at  length 
^  OcUev  and  Gibbon :  Dr.  Weil  treats  it  as  fiction. 
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The  capitnlatjon  of  Jenualem  sfaowB  the  terms  m 
,.  posed  bj  the  conqueror  on  his  snbjects  wli 
refused  to  embrace  Islamism,  and  the  di 
graded  state  to  which  the  Christituu  sank  at  one 
under  the  Mohammedan  empire.  The  characteiiiti 
summons  of  the  city  was  addressed  ta  the  chief  «a 
nianders  and  inhabitants  of  ^lia.  If  th^  adnutte 
at  once  the  unity  of  God,  that  Mohammed  was  tl 
Frophtit  of  God,  and  the  resurrection  and  the  Ui 
judgment,  then  it  would  be  unlawful  for  the  Mohan 
medans  to  shed  their  blood  or  violate  their  property 
The  alternative  was  tribute  or  submission ;  "  otherwi: 
I  aball  bring  men  against  you  who  love  death  bettt 
than  you  do  the  drinking  of  wioe  or  eating  hog*: 
flesh.'"  He  declared  that  he  would  not  leave  tl 
walls  till  he  had  slain  the  garrison  and  made  slavi 
of  the  people.  During  four  months  Jerusalem  hel 
out  in  gallant  resistance  ;  even  then  it  refused  to  sa 
render  but  to  the  Caliph  in  person.  The  sternly  fri 
gal  Omar  arrived  before  the  walls.  On  the  part  of  tl 
Romans  the  negotiation  was  conducted  by  the  Bish* 
Sophronius ;  and  Sophronias  was  constrained  to  sa 
mit  to  the  humiliating  function  of  showing  the  Ho 
Places  of  the  city  to  the  new  Lord  of  Jerusalem : 
US  point  oat  the  site  of  the  temple  in  order  that  t! 
Caliph  might  erect  there  his  stately  mosque  for  tb 
worship   of  Islam.      In   the   secret  bitterness  of  W 

1  Ockley,  from  the  author  of  the  Hulocy  of  the  H0I7  Laad. 

<  The  Arabian  Indilions  menlioD  Tkrioaa  aKiSces  of  Bophnnlaa  ID  'I' 
vett  Omar  ftvin  Ibe  teal  holj  place,  but  iti  true  site  had  beta  deMnbtJ  tf 
tbe  Prophet  to  Umar.     The  I>rophet  hod  f>eni  it,  u  will  b<  nniembfRd,h 

his  myslvrioii*  journey.  One  curious  account  stales  that  Omar  cref*  <* 
his  hoDds  and  kuees  till  he  came  to  the  great  sewer.  He  then  tlood  up- 
right, and  proclaimed  it  to  be  the  place  described  by  the  Prophet.  —  Hi* 
of  Temple  of  Jeruoalem,  p.  176. 
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heart  the  bishop  said,  ^^  Now  indeed  is  the  abominar 
tion  of  desolation  in  the  holy  of  holies." 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  the  Christians  sank  at 
once  to  an  inferior  and  subject  people,*  Chris-  ^.^^^^  ^^ 
tianity  to  a  religion  permitted  to  exist  by  the  »p**«^«on- 
haughty  disdain  of  the  conqueror ;  it  submitted  to  the 
ignominy  of  toleration.     Christianity  was  to  withdraw 
from  the  public  gaze,  to  conceal  itself  in  its  own  mod- 
est sanctuary,  no  longer  to  dazzle  the  general  mind  by 
the  j»omp  of  its  processions  or  the  solenmity  of  its  ser- 
vices.*   The  sight  of  the  devout  Mussulman  was  not 
to  be  offended  by  the  symbols  of  the  feith ;  the  cross 
was  no  longer  to  be  exhibited  on  the  outside  of  the 
churches.     The  bells  were   to  be  silent ;    the  torches 
no  longer  to  glitter  along  the  streets.     The  Christians 
*ere  to  wail  their  dead  in  secrecy  ;  they  were,  at  the 
s*nie  time,  though  their  ceremonies  were  not  to  be  in- 
sulted by  profane  interruption,  not  to  enjoy  the  full 
privilege   of    privacy.       Their   churches   were,  at   all 
tunes  to  be  open,  if  the  Mussulman  should  choose  to 
^nter ;  but  to  attempt  to  convert  the  Mussulman  was 
*  crime.     They  were  interdicted  from  teaching  their 
children  the  KorsLn,  lest,  no  doubt,  it  should  be  pro- 
filed  l)y   their    irreverent  mockery ;    even   the   holy 
lanrruage    (the    Arabic)    was    prohibited :    they   were 
'lot  to  write  or  engrave  their  signetrrings  with  Ara- 
'^ic  letters. 
The  monasteries  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  the 

^  The  capitulation  is  in  the  History  of  the  Temple,  above  cited.  It  is 
^Uot«d  from  the  work  of  Abderrahinan  Ibn  Tainin.  It  pretends  that  these 
^«rv  Urrms  submitted  of  their  own  accord  by  the  Christians,  but  the  lan- 
^Sj^e  of  tlie  conquering  Mussulman  is  too  manitest. 

3  They  were  not  publicly  to  exhibit  tlic  atsuciating  religion,  that  is, 
Which  associated  other  gods  with  the  one  God. 
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Mussulman  exacted  the  same  hosjntili^  within  dioN 
hallowed  walls  which  was  wont  to  be  offered  to  tbs 
Christian.  The  monks  were  to  lodge  the  way&ring 
Mussulman,  as  other  pilgrims,  for  three  nigfatn  and 
give  him  food.  No  spy  was  to  be  concealed  in  diardi 
or  monasteiy. 

The  whole  people  was  degraded  into  a  marked  and 
abject  caste.  Everywhere  they  were  to  honor  the 
Mussulmans,  and  give  place  before  them.  They  wen 
to  wear  a  dififerent  dress ;  not  to  presume  to  the  tiii> 
ban,  the  slipper,  (^  girdle,  or  the  parting  of  the  hair. 
They  were  to  ride  on  lowly  beasts,  with  saddles  DOk 
of  the  military  shape.  The  weapons  of  war  were 
proscribed,  the  sword,  the  bow,  and  the  club.  If  at 
any  time  they  carried  a  sword,  it  was  not  to  be  sn^ 
pended  from  the  ^rdle.  Their  foreheads  were  to  be 
shaved,  their  dress  girt  ap,  but  not  with  a  broad 
girdle.  They  were  not  to  call  themselves  by  Mii»- 
solman  names ;  nor  were  they  to  corrupt  the  ab- 
stemious Islamite  by  selling  wine ;  nor  possess  any 
slave  who  had  been  honored  by  the  fiuniliari^  c£  a 
Mussulman.  Omar  added  a  clause  to  protect  the 
sanctity  of  the  Mussulman's  person,  it  was  a  crime 
in  a  Christian  to  strike  a  Mussulman. 

Such  was  the  condition  to  which  the  ChrisUan  iiK 
habitants  of  Jerusalem  fell  at  once ;  nearly  the  same 
terms,  no  doubt,  were  enforced  on  all  the  Christiana 
of  Syria.  For  neither  Antioch  nor  Aleppo,  nor  any 
of  the  other  great  towns,  made  any  vigorous  or  lasU 
ing  resistance.  The  Emperor  Heraclius  withdrew 
his  troops,  and  abandoned  the  hopeless  contest. 
Syria,  from  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  be- 
came a  province   of   Islamism,  undisturbed    by   any 
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serious  aggression  of  the  Christians  till  the  time  of 
the  Crusades. 

The  Christian  historian  is  not  called  upon  to  de- 
scribe the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Persia,  conquest  of 
The    religion    of   the   fire-worshippers,   and  ^*"*** 
the   throne   of   the   Sassanian   dynasty,  occupied   the 
anus  of  the  Mohammedans  less  than  twenty  j^^^  ggg 
years.     Yezdegird,  the  last  of  the  Sassanians,  ***^^ 
peri.shed  in  his  flight  by  an  ignoble  hand.     The  Caliph 
was  master  of  all  the  wealth,  the  territory,  and  the 
power  of  that  Persian  kingdom  which  had  so  long  con- 
tested the  East  with  the  Byzantine  empire. 

At  the  same  time  the  tide  of  conquest  was  flowing 
westward  with  slower  but  as  irresistible  force.^  or  Egypt. 
In  lt*ss  than  three  years  the  Saracens  were  masters  of 
E;!51>t.  Egypt  fell  an  easy  prey,  betrayed  by  tlie  in- 
ternal hostility  of  the  conflicting  Christian  sects.  The 
Monopliysite  religious  controversy  had  become  a  dis- 
tinction not  of  sect  only  but  of  race.  The  native 
Ejn'ptian  population,  the  Copts,  were  stern  Monophy- 
sites  ;  the  Greeks,  especially  those  of  Alexandria,  ad- 
hered to  the  Council  of  Chalccdon.  Mokawkas,  fey 
his  name  a  native  Egyptian,  had  attained  to  great 
power  and  influence ;  he  is  called  Governor  of  Egj'pt 
under  Ileraclius.  Mokawkas,  according  to  the  tradi- 
tion, had  been  among  the  potentates  summoned  by 
Mohammed  himself  to  receive  the  doctrine  of  Islam. 
He  had  returned  a  courteous  refusal,  accompanied  with 
honorable  gifts.  •  Now,  on  the  principle  that  religious 
hatred  is  more  intense  against  those  who  differ  the  least 
in  opinion,  Mokawkas  and  the  whole  Coptic  popula- 

1  The  inva.«ion  of  Amrou  ifl  dated  June,  638;  the  capture  of  Alexandria, 
Uvcember  22,  a.d.  640  (641,  Weil). 
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tion,  perh^M  gioaiuiig  under  aome  immediate  tynnnj, 
preferred  to  the  mle  of  those  who  sMerted  two  natam 
in  Christ,  that  <^  those  who  altogethv  denied  bii 
dinnity.  They  acquiesced  at  once  in  the  dominion  at 
Amrou  ;  they  rejoiced  when  the  prood  Qreek  city  <£ 
Alexandria,  the  seat  of  the  tyraniucal  patriarch,  who 
would  enforce  upon  them  the  creed  of  Chalcedon,  M 
before  his  anns ;  they  were  only  indignant  that  the 
contemptuous  toleration  of  the  Mohammedans  was 
extended  as  well  to  those  who  helieved  in  the  two 
natures,  as  to  those  who  adhered  to  the  Monophyiitic 
creed,' 

The  complete  subjugation  of  Africa  was  less  rapid; 
or  AtHn.  it  was  half  a  century  before  the  fiiU  of  Cuv 
si;u(Bs.  thage.  The  commencement  of  the  oghtb 
century  saw  the  Mohammedans  masters  of  the  largest 
and  most  fertile  part  of  Spain.  Latin  Christianity  has 
lost  the  country  of  Cyprian  and  Augustine  ;  the  nuoi- 
ber  of  extinguished  bishoprics  is  almost  countless. 

The  splendor  of  these  triumphs  of  the  Muhammedao 
arms  has  obscured  the  progress  of  the  MohammediO 
r^igion.  In  &r  less  than  a  century,  not  only  has  tlie 
Caliph  become  the  sovereign,  but  Islamism  the  domi- 
nant laith  in  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  Africa,  and  part  if 
Spain.^  But  how  did  the  religion,  though  that  of  the 
ruling  power,  become  that  of  the  subject  people?  Id 
Arabia  alone  the  Kodin  had  demanded  the  abaolate 
extirpation  of  all  rival  modes  of  belief,  of  Judaism  ui 
Christianity,  as  well  as  of  the  older  idolatries.  Thoo^ 
vestiges  both  of  Judaism  and  Christianity  might  n- 
main,  to  Omar  is  attributed  the  glory  of  having  fi^ 
filled  the  Prophet's  injunctions.  But  the  earlier  coD- 
I  CompBre  Weil,  p.  lOt-111.  »  Odder,  vol  i.  p.  818. 
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quests  do  not  seem,  like  those  of  a  later  Progrot  of 
period,  that  of  the  Ghaznevides  in  India,  daniim. 
and  of  the  Turks  in  Europe,  the  superinduction  of  an 
armed  aristocracy  in  numbers  comparatively  small ; 
of  a  new  and  dominant  caste  into  an  old  society,  which 
in  the  one  case  remained  Brahminical  or  Buddhist,  in 
the  other  Christian.  Mohammedanism  in  most  of  the 
conquered  countries  becomes  the  religion  of  the  people. 
In  Persia  the  triumph  of  the  religion  was  as  complete 
as  that  of  the  arms.  The  faithful  worshippers  of  fire, 
the  hierarchy  of  Zoroaster,  dwindled  away,  and  retired 
either  into  the  bordering  and  more  inaccessible  districts, 
or  into  India.  On  the  south  of  the  Caspian,  on  Mount 
Elbourz,  the  sacred  fire  continued  to  bum  in  solitarj'^ 
splendor,  after  it  had  been  extinguished  or  had  expired 
on  the  countless  temples,  which,  under  the  Sassanian 
dynasty,  had  arisen  from  the  Tigris  nearly  to  the  In- 
dus. The  sacred  books  of  Zoroaster,  or  at  least  those 
of  the  re\4ved  Zoroastrianism  under  Ardeschir  Babhe- 
gan,  were  preserved  by  the  faithful  communities,  who 
found  an  hospitable  reception  in  India.  Soon  after  the 
conquest  the  followers  of  Magianism  seem  to  have  be- 
come so  little  xlangerous,  that  the  Caliphs  gave  to  them 

m 

the  privilege  of  the  same  toleration  as  to  the  Christians 
and  Jews  ;  they  became  what  the  Koran  denied  them 
to  be,  a  third  people  of  the  Book.  The  formation  of 
a  new  national  language,  the  modem  Persian,  from 
the  admixture  of  the  old  native  tongue  with  the  Ara- 
bic, shows  the  complete  incorporation  of  the  two  races, 
who  have  ever  since  remained  Mohammedan.  But  in 
the  countries  wrested  from  Christianity  the  case  was 
different.  With  the  remarkable  exception  of  North- 
em  Africa,  perhaps  of  Southern  Spain,  Christianity, 


thon^  in  degntdation  and  satgectaon,  nerer  o 
exist.  There  was  no  complete  change  wronght  like 
the  slow  yet  tot&l  extinction  of  P&ganiam  in  tiw 
Roman  world  by  Christianity.  In  all  the  CbristiMi 
countries,  in  Syria,  and  other  parts  of  Ana,  and  m 
Egypt,  of  the  three  fearfhl  altematiTes  ofiered  by  the 
Arabian  invader  —  Islam,  the  sword,  or  tribute  —  the 
Christians,  after  a  vain  appeal  to  the  sword,  bod  qui- 
etly acquiesced  in  the  humiliating  tribute.  They  had 
capitulated  on  the  payment  of  a  r^ular  poll-tax,  and 
that  not  a  very  heavy  one,  imposed  on  the  believers  in 
every  religion  bat  that  of  the  Koran.  So  the  Kesto- 
nan  and  Jacobite  Christiana  in  Perua  and  Syria,  the 
Copts  in  Egypt,  and  a  few  waning  communities  for  a 
certain  time  even  in  Alrica,  maintained  their  worship. 
Still  the  relative  numbers  of  the  Mohammedans  in- 
creased with  great  rapidity.  But  as,  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  immense  conquests,  spread  over  so  vast 
a  surface,  the  Arabian  armies  must  have  been  very  in- 
considerable (little  confidence  can  foe  placed  in  the 
statement  of  numbers  in  Oriental  writers),  so  aho 
looking,  in  a  general  way,  to  the  population  of  Arabia, 
and  supposing  that  the  enthusiasm  of  conquest  and  re- 
ligion swept  forth  a  very  large  part  of  it  in  these  armed 
migrations  to  foreign  lands,  they  must  still  have  boroe 
but  a  small  proportion  to  the  conquered  races.  In 
most  countries  the  Arabic  language  became  not  merely 
that  of  the  state  but  of  the  people. 

Our  information  is  singularly  deficient  as  to  this 
silent  revolution  in  the  Christian  part  of  the  Mohann 
medan  conquests.  We  have  seen,  though  not  so  di^ 
tinctly.  perhaps,  as  we  might  wish,  primitive  Christian- 
ity gradually  impregnating  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
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Roman  world  ;  tlie  Infant  connnnnitirs  aiv  found  set- 
tling ill  all  the  great  cities,  and  gradually  absorbing 
into  tliemselves  a  large  portion  of  Ihe  people ;  minds 
of  all  orders,  orators,  philosophers,  statesmen,  at  length 
emperors,  surrender  to  the  steady  aggression  of  the 
Gospel.  In  some  cases  may  be  traced  the  struggles 
of  old  religious  belief,  the  pangs  and  throes  of  the 
spiritual  regeneration.  We  know  the  arguments 
which  persuaded,  the  impulses  which  moved,  the 
hopes  and  fears  which  achieved,  the  religious  victory. 
But  the  moral  causes,  and  moral  causes  there  must 
have  been,  for  the  triumph  of  Islamism,  are  cauwa 
altogether  obscure  and  conjectural.  Egypt  ®^'*"* 
has  shown  how  the  mutual  hostility  of  the  Christians 
advanced  the  progress  of  the  Mohammedan  arms ;  it 
is  too  probable  that  it  advanced  likewise  the  progress 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith.  What  was  the  state  of 
the  Christian  world  in  the  provinces  exposed  to  the 
first  invasion  of  Mohammedanism?  Sect  opposed  to 
sect,  clergy  wrangling  with  clergy,  upon  the  most 
abstruse  and  metaphysical  points  of  doctrine.  The 
orthodox,  the  Nestorians,  the  Eutychians,  the  Jaco- 
bites, were  persecuting  each  other  with  unexhausted 
animosity ;  and  it  is  not  judging  too  severely  the  evils 
of  religious  controversy  to  suppose  that  many  would 
rejoice  in  the  degradation  of  their  adversaries  under 
the  voke  of  the  unbeliever,  rather  than  make  common 
cause  with  tliem  in  defence  of  their  common  Christian- 
ity. In  how  many  must  this  incessant  disputation 
have  shaken  the  foundations  of  their  faith  !  It  had 
been  wonderful  if  thousands  had  not,  in  their  weari- 
neas  and  perplexity,  sought  refuge  from  these  inter- 
minable and  implacable  controversies  in  the  simple, 
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intelligible   truth  of  the   Divioe   Unitfi  tiion^  piv- 

chased  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  prophetic  in» 
Bion  of  Mohammetl. 

Mohammed,  when  he  sanctioned  one  of  the  oM 
Bfceti  of  Arabian  usages.  Polygamy,  foresaw  not  ho* 
i'"'«™»-  powerful  an  instnunent  this  would  be  Iot  Um 
dissemination  of  his  religion.  This  usage  he  limited 
indeed,  in  the  KodLn,  but  claimed  a  privilege  ii 
himself  of  extending  to  the  utmost.  His  enccesaon 
and  most  of  the  more  wealthy  and  pow«rfiiI  Mobam' 
medans,  assumed  the  privilege  and  followed  the  exam 
pie  of  the  Prophet,  if  not  in  direct  violation,  by  i 
convenient  interpretation  of  the  Law. 

Polygamy,  on  the  whole,  is  justly  conndered  a 
unfavorable  to  population,  but  while  it  diminishes  i) 
one  class,  it  may  proportionately  tend  to  rapid  ani 
continual  increase  in  another.  The  crowding  togethe 
of  numerous  females  in  one  harem,  unless  they  ar 
imported  from  foreign  coimtries,  since  the  number  cr 
male  and  female  births  are  nearly  equal,  must  with 
draw  them  from  the  lower  and  poorer  classes.  Whil 
then  the  wealthy  and  the  powerfiil  would  have  ver 
large  families,  the  poor  would  be  condemned  to  steril 
celibacy,  to  promiscuous  concubinage,  or  worse.  I: 
this  relation  stood  the  Christian  to  the  Mohammf 
dan  population.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  th 
Christian  females  were  drawn  off  in  great  number 
by  violence,  by  seduction,  by  all  the  means  at  th' 
command  of  the  conqueror,  of  the  master,  of  the  par 
chaser,  into  the  harems  of  the  Islamites.  Among  th 
earliest  questions  suggested  to  the  Caliph  by  the  chiefi 
of  the  Syrian  army,  was  the  lawfulness  of  intermar 
riage  with  Grecian  women,  which  had  been  prohibited 
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by  the  severe  Abu  Obeidah.  The  more  indulgent 
Caliph  Omar,  though  himself  the  most  abstemious 
of  men,  admitted  the  full  right  of  the  brave  Moham- 
medans to  those  enjoyments  which  they  had  won  by 
their  valor.  Those  who  had  no  families  in  Arabia,  might 
marry  in  Syria ;  and  might  purchase  female  slaves  to 
the  utmost  of  their  desires  and  of  their  abilities.^  The 
Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  confined  by  his  religion 
to  one  wife,  often  too  degraded  or  too  poor  to  desire 
or  to  maintain  one;  with  a  strong  and  melancholy 
sense  of  the  insecurity  of  his  household  ;  perhaps  with 
the  monastic  feeling,  already  so  deeply  impressed  on 
many  minds,  now  strengthened  by  such  dismal  calami- 
ties, might,  if  of  a  better  class,  shrink  from  being  the 
[«rent  of  a  race  of  slaves ;  or  impose  upon  himself  as 
*  virtue  that  continence  which  was  almovst  a  necessity. 

But  all  the  children  of  Christian  women  by  Moham- 
medans, even  if  the  mothers  should   have   remained 
*^ithftil  to  the  Gospel,  would,   of  course,  be  brought 
"I>  a-i  Mohammedans  ;  and  thus,  in  the  fresh  and  vig- 
orous (lays  of  the  early  Arabian  conquerors,  before 
tne  harem  had  produced  its  inevitable  eventual  effects, 
effeminacy,  feebleness,  premature  exhaustion,  and  do- 
niestic  jealousies,  polygamy  would  be  constantly  swelling 
the  nnmber  of  the   ilohammedan    aristocracy,  while 
^he  Christians  were  wasting  away  in  numbers,  as  in 
health  and   position.      Nor  would   it   be   the   higher 
ranks  of  the  conquerors  alone  which  would  be  thus 
intercepting,   as  it  were,  the   natural  growth  of   tlie 
Christian    {)opulation,  and  turning  it  into  MohammiJ- 
dan.     The  Arab  invasions  were  not,  like  the  Teutonic, 
the  migrations  of  tribes  and  nations,  but  the-  inroad  of 

1  Ockley,  i.  276. 
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armies.  Some  might  return  to  their  fiimiliea  in  Ara- 
bia ;  a  few,  when  Bettl^  in  foreign  lands,  might  lie 
joined  by  their  household  ;  but  by  fe-r  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  wan'iore,  whether  married  or  unmarriwl, 
wouh!  assert  the  privilt'(;i'  nf  <'oniiuest  sanctioned  liv  ihe 
Koran,  and  by  the  ('ali|ili,  lln'  r;\|iuun(ler  of  the  K"- 
r&n.  As  long  as  there  were  women,  the  hoi  Arab  wonkl 
not  repress  his  anthorized  passions  ;  he  would  not  mit 
for  Paradise  to  reward  his  toils.  The  females  wonlil 
be  the  possession  of  the  strongest ;  and  he  would  not 
permit  his  offspring,  even  if  the  mother  ahoald  he  ■ 
fervent  Christian,  and  retain  influence  over  her  child 
(in  most  cases  she  would  probably  be  indifferent,  if  not 
a  convert),  to  inherit  the  degradation  of  an  inferior 
caste,  but  would  assert  for  him  all  the  rights  of  Iskm- 
itisli  descent.  It  would  be  diiBcult  to  calculate  the 
effect  of  this  constant  propagation  of  one  race,  and 
diminution  of  the  other,  even  in  a  few  generations. 

So  grew  the  Mohammedan  empire  into  a  multitude 
BateDtof  of  Mohammedan  nations,  owning,  notwitb- 
D^ucoD-  standing  contested  successions,  at  least  a  re- 
quMM.  jj^i^jg  allegiance  to  the  Caliph,  the  heir  and 
representative  of  the  Prophet,  but  with  their  reli^ous 
fer  more  fonnidable  to  Christendom  than  their  political 
unity.  Christendom  was  not  only  assailed  in  lixMit 
and  on  its  more  immediate  borders ;  not  only  redaced. 
to  but  a  precarious  and  narrow  footing  in  Asia ;  eik— 
dangered,  so  soon  as  the  Arabs  became  a  naval  as  well 
as  a  military  power,  along  tlie  whole  of  the  Medit«^ 
ranean,  in  all  its  islands  and  on  all  its  coasts :  but  it 
was  flanked,  as  it  were,  by  the  Mohammedans  of 
Spain,  who  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  penetrated  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  Prankish  empire. 
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But  the  most  important  consequence  of  t)ie  outburst 
of   Mohammedanism   in   the  history  of  the  Keiigioiu 
world  and  of  Christianity  was  its  inevitable  ~«»«i««'»«* 
transmutation  of  Christianity  into  a  religion  of  war, 
at  first  defensive,  afterwards,  during  the  Crusades,  ag- 
gressive.    Religious  wars,  strictly  speaking,  werc  as  yet 
unknown.     Christian  nations  had  mingled  in  strife,  re- 
ligious animosities  had  imbittered,  or  even  been  a  pretext 
for  wars  between  the  Arian  Goths  or  Vandals,  and  the 
Trinitarian  Romans  or  Franks.      Local  persecutions, 
as  among  the  Donatists  of  Afirica,  had  been  enforced 
and   repelled  by   arms ;    perhaps   in    some    instances 
bishops,   in   defence   of  their  native  country,  had  at 
lea.st  directed  militar}"  operations.     In  ancient  history 
the  gods  of  conflicting  nations  had  joined  in  tlie  contest. 
But  the  world  had  not  yet  witnessed  wars  of  which 
religion    was  the  avowed  and  ostensible  motive,   the 
object  of  conquest  the  propagation  of  an  advei-se  faith, 
the  penalty  of  defeat  the  oppression,  if  not  the  extir^ 
pation,  of  a  national  creed.      The  apjH»arance  of  the 
Crescent  or  of  the  Cross,  not  so  much  over  the  for^ 
tresses  or  citadels,  as  over  the  temples  of  God,   the 
churches,  or  the  mosques,  was  the  conclusive  sign  of 
the  victory  of  Christian  or  Islamite.     Hence  sprung 
the  religious  element  in  Christian  chivalry;  and  hap- 
pily, or  rather  mercifully  for  the  destinies  of  mankind 
^^  wliich  Christianity  and  Christian  civilizjition  were 
li^^reafter  to  resume,  or,  more  properly,  to  attain  their 
slow  preponderance  (it  may  be  hoped,  their  complete 
^d  final  triumph),  was   it   ordained  that  the  ruder 
wbarian  virtues,   strength,   energy,  courage,   endur- 
*^ce,  enterprise,  had  been  infused  into  the  worn-out 
^nd  decrepit   Roman  empire;  tliat  kings  of  Teutonic 
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descent,  Franks,  Germans,  Normans,  had  iiilierited  ■ 
the  dominions  of  the  Western  empire,  and  made,  in^l 
some  resj3ecta,  until  the  late  conquest  of  Constanti-'1 
nople  by  the  Tai^,  common  cause  with  the  Chiutiai 
Eaat.  Christendom  thus  assailed  along  its  whole  teaa- 
tier,  and  threatened  in  its  very  centre,  in  Rome  itael( 
and  even  in  Gaol,  was  compelled  to  embluon  dw 
Cross  on  its  banner,  and  to  heighten  all  the  impolsa 
of  freedom  and  patriotism  by  the  still  stronger  punas 
of  religious  enthosiasm.  GhrisUanity  had  Babdned 
the  world  by  peace,  she  coold  only  defend  it  hj  wmr. 
However  foreign  then  and  adverse  to  her  genuine 
spirit ;  however  it  might  tend  to  promote  the  wont 
and  most  anti-Christian  vices,  cmel^,  licentionaDeM, 
pride,  hatred,  and  to  establish  brute  force  as  the  rale 
and  law  of  society  ;  however  the  very  virtues  of  such 
a  period  might  harmonize  but  doubtfully  with  the 
Gospel ;  it  was  an  ordeal  through  which  it  must  pass. 
The  Church  must  become  militant  in  its  popular  and 
secular  sense ;  it  must  protect  its  altars,  its  temples,  ito 
Gospel  itself  by  other  arms  than  those  of  patient  eiw 
durance,  mild  persuasion,  resigned  and  submisBive 
martyrdom. 

The  change  was  as  complete  as  inevitable.  Chri^ 
GbriiUuii;  tianity  in  its  turn  began  to  make  reprisals 
'*'''*'■  by  the  Mohammedan  apostleship  of  fire  and 
sword.  The  noblest  and  most  earnest  believers  might 
seem  to  have  read  the  Koran  rather  than  the  Gospd. 
The  feith  of  Christ  or  the  sword  is  the  battle-word  of 
Charlemagne  against  the  Sasons ;  the  Pope  preaches 
the  Crusades ;  and  St.  Louis  devoutly  believes  that 
he  is  hewing  his  way  to  heaven  through  the  bleeding 
ranks  of  the  Saracens. 
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Nor  indeed,  in  some  other  respects,  was  Mohamme- 
danism altogether   an    unworthy   antagonist  j,^,,,^^^,,^ 
of  Christianity.     Not  less  rapid  and  wonder-  c*^*»^o«»- 
fill  than  the  expansion  of  the  Mohammedan  empire, 
and  the  religion  of  Islam,  was  the  growth  of  Moham- 
medan  civilization  —  that  civilization   the  highest,    it 
should  seem,  attainable  by  the  Asiatic  type  of  man- 
kind.    Starting  above  six  centuries  later,  it  has  nearly 
reached  its  height  long  before  Christianity.     The  bar- 
barous Bedouins  are  become  magnificent  monarchs  ;  in 
Damascus,  in   Bagdad,   in    Samarcand,   in   Cairo,  in 
Cairoan,  in  Fez,  in  Seville,  and  in  Cordova,  the  arts 
of  peace   are  cultivated   with   splendor   and   success. 
The  East  had  probably  never  beheld  coiu'ts  more  pol- 
ished than   that   of  Haroun   al    Raschid.      Cairo,  in 
some  points  at  least,  rivalled  Alexandria.     Africa  had 
not  yet  become  a  coast  of  pirates.     In  Spain  cultiva- 
tion had  never  been  carried  to  such  perfection ;  Anda- 
lusia has  never  recovered  the  expulsion  of  the  Moors. 
In  most  of  the  Mohammedan  cities  the  mosques  were 
probably,  in  grandeur  and  decoration  (so  far  as  severe 
Wamism  would  allow),  as  rich  as  the  Christian  ca the- 
sis of  those  times.     Letters,  especially  poetry,  were 
objects  of  proud  patronage  by  the  more  enlightened 
^li|)hs ;    the   sciences   began   to   be   introduced  from 
wece,  perhaps  from  India.     Europe   recovered  the 
*5tronomy  of  Alexandria,  even  much  of  the  science 
of  Aristotle,  from  Arabic  sources.     Commerce  led  her 
^^ravans  through  the  whole  range  of  the  Mohamme- 
o*n  dominions  ;  the  products  of  India  found  their  way 
^  the  court   of   Cordova.      Mohammedanism    might 
^*«n  in  danger  of  decay,  from  the  progress  of  its  own 
^Dwarlike  magnificence  and  luxuiT.     But  it  was  con- 
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stantly  finding  on  its  borders,  or  within  its  territories, 
new  fierce  and  often  wandering  tribes.  New  Arabs, 
as  it  were,  who  revived  all  its  old  adventurous  spirit, 
embraced  Islamism  with  all  the  fervor  of  proselytes, 
and  either  filled  its  thrones  with  young  dynasties  of 
valiant  and  ambitious  kings,  or  propagated  its  empire 
into  new  i*egions.  The  Afi|;hans  overran  India,  and 
established  the  great  empire  of  the  Ghaznevides.  The 
Turks,  race  after  race,  Seljukians  and  Osmanlies, 
seized  the  falling  crescent,  and,  rivalling  in  fanatir 
cism  the  earliest  believers,  perpetuated  the  propagation 
of  the  faith. 

The  expansion  of  Islamism  itself,  the  enlargement 
of  her  stem  and  narrow  creed,  is  even  more  extraor- 
dinary.     The  human   mind,  urged  into    active  and 
vigorous  movement,  cannot  be  restrained  within  close 
and  jealous  limits.      The  Koran  submits  to  a  trans- 
mutation more  complete  than  the    Gospel  under  the 
influences   of  Asiatic  Gnosticism  and  Greek  philoso- 
phy.    Metaphysical  theology,  if  it  does  not   tamper 
with  the  unity  of  God,  discusses  his  being  and  attri- 
butes.    The  rigid  predestinarianism  is  softened  away* 
if  not  among  the  soldiery,  in  the  specidative  schools. 
The   sublime,    unapproachable    Deity   is   approached, 
embraced,  mingled  with,  by  the  Divine  Love  of  Sufi. 
Monachism  enslaves  the  Mohammedan,  as  it  had  tke 
Christian   mind.       The   dervish   rivals   the    Christian 
anchorite,  as  the  Christian  anchorite  the  Jewish  Essene 
or  the  Indian  Fakir. 
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CHAPTER    m. 

CONVERSION  OF  ENGLAND. 

Christianity  had  thus  lost  the  greater  part  of  her 
minion  in  two  continents.  Almost  the  whole  of 
sia  had  settled  down  under  what  might  seem  a  more 
ngenial  form  of  civil  and  religious  despotism ;  it  he- 
me again  Asiatic  in  all  its  public  and  social  system, 
orthem  Africa  was  doomed  to  exchange  her  Roman 
k1  Christian  civilization  for  Arabic  religion,  manners, 
m1  language,  which  by  degrees,  after  some  centuries, 
irtlv  from  the  fanatic  and  more  rude  Mohamme- 
inism  of  the  savage  native  races,  the  Berbers  and 
hers,  sunk  back  into  utter  barbarism.  In  gnrope 
urope,  in  the  meantime,  Christianity  was  c**'*****^- 
ill  making  large  acquisitions,  laying  the  foundations 
that  great  federation  of  Christian  kingdoms,  which 
•'  their  hostility,  as  well  as  their  intercourse,  were  to 
t  upon  each  other :  until  at  length  that  political  and 
Janced  system  should  arise,  out  of  which  and  by 
eans  of  which,  our  smaller  continent  was  to  take 
e  lead  in  the  fuller  development  of  humanity ;  and 
liristian  Europe  rise  to  a  height  of  intellectual  and 
rial  culture,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
id  not  yet,  perhaps,  at  its  ftill  and  perfect  growth. 
)r  it  was  Christianity  alone  which  maintained  some 
nd  of  combination  among  the  crumbling  fragments 
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of  the  Roman  i-rapire.  If  the  Barbaric  kingdoms  liad 
two  associating  elements,  tiieir  common  Teutonic  de- 
scent and  tlieir  common  religion,  ikr  the  weaker  w» 
the  kindred  and  affim^  of  race.  Tbeir  lutiTe  inda- 
pendence  was  constantly  breaking  ap  that  affini^  into 
separate,  and,  erelong,  hostile  tribes.  No  eetaUiabed 
i-iglit  uf  primogeniture  controlled  the  perpetual  serer- 
ance  of  every  realm,  at  each  succession,  into  new  lines 
of  kings.  Thus  Christianity  alone  was  a  bcmd  of 
union,  strong  and  enduring.  The  Teutonic  kingdonu 
acknowledged  their  allegiance  to  the  ecclesiastical  n- 
premacy  of  Rome ;  Rome  was  the  centre  and  ca|Htil 
of  Western  Cbristendom. 

Western  Christendom  was  still  aggressive.  Its  fint 
CoDqnsu  •!(  effort  was  to  reclaim  Britain,  which  had  been 
chriithnitT.  almost  entirely  lost  to  pagan  barbarism :  ud 
next  advancing  beyond  the  uncertiUQ  boundary  of  tbe 
old  Roman  empire,  to  plant  all  along  the  Rl^e,  and 
iur  beyond)  among  the  yet  unfeUed  forests  and  mitiUed 
morasses  of  Germany,  settlements  which  gradnallf 
grew  up  into  great  and  wealthy  cities.  Slowly,  in* 
deed,  but  constantly  in  advuice,  after  the  r^nlse  of 
the  Saracenic  invasion  by  Charles  Martel,  Cbristiaililf 
■  remained,  if  not  undisputed,  yet  thfe  actual  soverd^ 
of  all  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mauro-SpsD* 
ish  kingdom  and  some  of  the  Mediterranean  island; 
and  so  compensated  by  its  conquests  in  the  North  £v 
its  losses  in  the  East  and  South.  Till  many  centnnn 
later,  a  new  Asiatic  race,  the  Seljukian  Turks,  a  W 
outburst,  as  it  were,  with  much  of  the  original  relij^ 
ious  fanaticism,  precipitated  itself  upon  Europe,  ui 
added  the  narrow  remnant  of  the  Greek  empin  to 
Islamism  and  Asiatic  influence. 
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Britain  was  the  only  country  in  which  the  conquest 

Y  the  Northern   barbarians   had   been  fol- ^jj^g^j^^i^ 

>wed    by    the    extinction    of    Christianity.  ***  ®'*'^'»- 

othing  certain  is   known  concerning   the  first   pro- 

inlgation  of  the   Gospel    in    Roman   Britain.      The 

postolic  establishment  by  St.  Paul  has  not  the  slight- 

\t  historical  ground ;  and  considering  the  state  of  the 

land,  a  state  of  fierce  and  perpetual  war  between  the 

Ivancing  Roman  conquerors  and  the  savage  natives, 

lay  be  dismissed  as  nearly  impossible.     The  Roman 

igionary  on  active  service,  the  painted  Briton,  in  stem 

esistance  to  the  Roman  and  under  his  Druidical  hie- 

irchy,  would  ofier  few  proselytes,  even  to  an  apostle. 

?he  conversion  of  King  Lucius  is  a  legend.      There 

ui  be  no  doubt  that  conquered  and  half-civilized  Brit- 

n,  like   the   rest   of  the   Roman   empire,   gradually 

ceived,  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  the 

th  of  Christ.    The  depth  of  her  Christian  cultivation 

:>ears  from  her  fertility  in  saints  and   in  heretics. 

Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantino,  probably  im- 

J  the  first  fer\-or  of  those  Christian  feelings,  which 

ught  so  powerfully  on  the  Christianity  of  the  age, 

?r  native  Britain.     St.  Alban,  from  his  name  and 

his  martyrdom,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to 

t,  was  probably  a  Roman  soldier.^     Our  legendary 

s  are  full  of  other  holy  names ;  while  Pelagius, 

trobably  his  companion   Celestine,  have  given  a 

vorable  celebrity  to  the  British  Church.^ 

will  account  for  St  Alban's  death  in  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian, 

1  not  extend,  in  its  extreme  violence  at  least,  to  the  part  of  the 

vemed  hy  Constantius.    Yet  the  doubtful  protection  of  that  em- 

neither  have  been  able  nor  willing  to  prevent  zealous  officers 

ng  the  military  test  to  their  soldiers.    The  persecution  began 

•my.  —  See  Hist,  of  Christianity,  vol.  ii.  p.  270. 

main,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  is  said  to  have  been  sent  into  Britain  to 
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But  all  wore  swept  away,  the  worshippers  of  tbe  J 
chriuiBTiity  saints  and  the  followers  of  llie  lierollcs.  by  J 
uiaeuinu™  the  Teubxiic  cooqnest.  The  Gennan  neat 
which  overran  the  iBland  came  from  a  remote  qoarW 
yet  unpenetrated  by  the  missionariefl  of  the  GospeL 
The  Goths,  who  formed  three  kingdoms  in  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Southern  France,  were  already  Christians ;  the 
Lombards  partially  converted ;  even  among  the  Fniiiki^ 
Christianity  was  known,  and  perhaps  had  some  proee- 
lytea  before  the  victories  of  Clovis.  But  the  Sazom 
and  the  Anglians  were  &r  more  mde  and  savage  in 
their  manners ;  in  their  religion  unreclaimed  idolatns. 
They  knew  nothing  of  Christianity,  but  as  the  religitu 
of  that  abject  people  whom  they  were  driving  bdoM 
them  into  their  monnt^ns  and  fastnesses.  Their  con- 
quest was  not  the  settlement  of  armed  conqneron 
amidst  a  subject  people,  but  the  gradual  expulsion  — 
it  might  almost  seem,  at  length,  the  total  extirpation—- 
of  the  British  and  Roman  British  inhabitants.  Chri»- 
tianity  receded  with  the  conquered  Britons  into  the 
mountains  of  Wales,  or  towards  the  borders  of  Scot>- 
laiid,  or  took  refuge  among  the  peaceful  and  flonrishing 
monasteries  of  Ireland.  On  the  one  band,  the  ejectiMti 
more  or  less  complete,  of  the  native  race,  shows  that 
the  contest  was  fierce  and  long;  the  reoccupation  of 
the  island  by  paganism  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  tbe 
complete  expulsion  of  the  Britons.  The  implacable 
hostility  engendered  by  this  continuous  war,  prevented 
that  salutaiy  reaction  of  the  Chiiatianity  of  the  con- 
quered races  on  the  barbarian  conqnerors,  which  took 

entirpale  I'elagianigm,  which  hid  upread  lo  »gTe«t  extent.  But  tliis,«>' 
siderlne  how  cnrly  (he  monk  left  hit  lUtiTe  luid,  mult  be  vtry  donbtflil-— 
Tba  ■uthority  is  Proeper. 
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place  in  other  countries.  The  clergy  fled,  perhaps 
fbnght,  with  their  flocks,  and  neither  sought  nor  found 
opportunities  of  amicable  intercourse,  which  might 
have  led  to  the  propagation  of  their  faith ;  while  the 
savage  pagans  demolished  the  churches  and  monasteries 
(which  must  have  existed  in  considerable  numbers) 
with  the  other  vestiges  of  Roman  civilization.^  They 
were  little  disposed  to  worship  the  God  of  a  conquered 
people  or  to  adopt  the  religion  of  a  race  whom  they 
either  despised  as  weak  and  unwarlike,  or  hated  as 
stubborn  and  hnplacable  enemies. 

A  century  —  a   century  of  continued   warfare  ''^  — 
would  hardly  allay  the  jealousy  with  which  the  An- 
};lo-Saxons  would  have  received  any  attempt  at  con- 
version Srom.  the   British   churches.      Nor  was  there 
snfiBcient  charity  in  the  British  Christians  to  enliti;liten 
the  paganism    of   their   conquerors.      They   consoled 
themselves   (they  are  taunted  with   this   sacrifice  of 
Christian  zeal  to  national  hatred)  for  the  loss  of  their 
territory,  by  the  damnation  of  their  conquerors,  which 
they  were  not  generous  enough  to  attempt  to  avert ; 
^^y  would  at  least  have  heaven  to  themselves,  un- 
<li*tnrbed   by  the  intrusion  of  the  Saxon .^     Happily 
Christianity  appeared  in  an  opposite  quarter.     Its  mis- 
sionaries from  Rome  were  unaccompanied  by  any  of 

^  The  fine  legend  of  the  Halleluiah  Yictory,  in  which  St.  Germanus,  at 
^  head  of  an  army  of  newly  baptized  Christians  (at  Easter),  marched 
^io^t  the  Saxons,  chanting  Alleluia,  and  overwhelming  them  with  rocks 
^  tKCA  in  a  difficult  pass  of  the  Welsh  mountains,  is  one  of  the  brightest 
*P««od»  in  the  war. 

'  The  first  Saxon  invasion  was  a.d.  476.  Augustine  came  to  England, 
^i».  M7. 

*  "  Qui  inter  alia  inerrabiliam  scelerum  facta,  qute  historicus  eorum  Gil- 
*7*  flebili  ftennone  describit,  et  hoc  addebant,  ut  nunquam  genti  Saxonum 
^^f"  Angloruro,  secum  Britanniara  incolenti,  verbum  fidci  prsdicando  com- 
*>»nt«ent."  —  Bede,  H.  E.  i.  c.  22. 
Viif-  If.  1Q 
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these  causes  of  mistrust  or  dislike.  It  came  into  that 
part  of  the  kingdom  the  farthest  removed  from  the 
hostile  Britons.  It  was  the  religion  of  the  powerfiil 
kingdom  of  the  Franks ;  the  influence  of  Bertha,  the 
Frankisli  princess,  the  wife  of  King  Elhelbert,  wrought 
no  doulit  more  powerfully  for  the  reception  of  the  fiuth 
than  tiie  zeal  and  eloquence  of  Augustine. 

Gregory  the  Great,  it  has  been  said,  before  his  ac- 
orttBtjuu,  cosNOn  to  the  Papacy,  had  set  out  on  the 
*'""■  sublime  though  desperate  mission  of  tlie  re- 

conquest  of  Britain  from  idolatry.  It  was  Gregoiy 
who  commissioned  the  monk  Augustine  to  venture  on 
this  glorious  service.  Yet  so  fierce  and  savage,  accord- 
ing to  tile  common  'rumor,  were  the  Anglo-Saxon  in- 
habittiuts  of  Britain,  that  Augustine  shnink  from  the 
wild  and  desjHjrate  enterprise ;  he  hesitated  befiire  he 
would  throw  himself  into  the  midst  of  a  race  of  Imrltar^ 
ous  unbelievers,  of  whose  language  he  was  ignorant, 
Gregorj'  would  allow  no  retreat  ftwm  a  mission  which 
he  had  himself  been  prepared  to  undertake,  and  which 
would  not  have  appalled,  even  under  less  fevorable 
circumstances,  his  firmer  courage. 

The  fears  of  Augustine  as  to  tins  wild  and  unknown 
Aivnitin*.  land  proved  exaggerated.  The  monk  and  his 
forty  followers  lauded  without  opposition  on  the  shores 
of  Britain.  They  sent  to  announce  themselves  as  a 
solemn  embassage  from  Rome,  to  offi-T  to  the  King  of 
Kent  the  everlasting  bliss  of  heaven,  an  eternal  king- 
dom in  the  presence  of  the  true  and  liinnp  God.  To 
Ethelbert,  though  not  unacquainted  with  Christianity 
(by  the  t<^nns  of  his  marriage.  Bertha,  the  Frankish 
princess,  had  stipulated  for  the  free  esercisc  of  hei- 
religion),   there   must   have   been   something  strange 
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mpofling  in  the  landing  of  these  peaceful   mis- 
ies   on  a  shore   still   constantly  swarming   with 
pirates,  who  came  to  plunder  or  to  settle  among 
German   kindred.      The  name  of  Rome  must 
sounded,  though   vague,  yet   awful   to   the  ear 
l>arbarian.     Any  dim  knowledge  of  Christianity 
he  had  acquired  from  his  Prankish  wife  would 
?nded  with  mysterious  veneration  for  the  Pope, 
-eat  high-priest,  the  vicar  of  Christ  and  of  God 
mrth.    With  the  cunning  saspicion  which  mingles 
:he  dread  of  the  barbarian,  the  king  insisted  that 
•st  meeting  should  be  in  the  open  air,  as  giving 
ope  for  magic  arts,  and  not  under  the  roof  of  a 
Augustine  and  his  followers  met  the  king  with 
f  [K)mp  which  they  could  command,  with  a  cnici- 
silver  in  the  van  of  their  procession,  a  picture 
RedeiMner  bonie  aloft,  and  chanting  their  litanies 
■;  salvation  of  the  king  and  of  his  i)eoi)le.    "  Your 
and  offers,"  replied   the   king,  "  are  fair ;  but 
are  new  to  me,  and  as  yet  unproved,  I  cannot 
on  at  once  the  faith  of  my  Anglian  ancestors."  ^ 
he  missionaries  were  entertained  ^^-itli  courteous 
ality.     Their  severely  monastic  lives,  their  con- 
prayers,  fastings,  and  vigils,  with  their  confident 
mor,  impressed  more  and  more  favorably  the  bar- 
mind.     Rumor  attributed  to  them  many  miracles, 
e  long    the  King  of  Kent  was  an  avowed  con- 
his  example  was  followed  by  many  of  his  noblest 
'ts.     No  compulsion  was  a«^ed,  but  it  was  mani- 
lat  the  royal  favor  inclined  to  those  who  received 
>val  faith. 

• 

thi!*  must  have  gone  on  through  the  cold  process  of  inteq>retation, 
ly  by  wme  attendants  of  the  queen.  Augustine  knew  no  Teutonic 
1^.    Latin  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  was  as  unknown. 
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Augnstine,  us  the  reward  of  his  triumph,  and  m  & 
encoaragement  of  his  future  Ubon,  was  nomnuted  1 
preside  over  the  in&nt  Church.  He  receired  a  Me 
ropolitan  pallimn,  vhich  made  him  independent  cf  it 
bishops  of  (zan].  The  choice  of  the  see  wavered  fi 
a  short  time  between  Canterbury  and  London,  but 
was  eventually  placed  at  Canterbury.  The  Po] 
already  contemplated  the  complete  spiritoal  conque 
of  the  island,  and  anticipated  a  second  metropoliti 
see  at  York.  Each  metropolitan  was  to  preside  : 
his  province  orer  twelve  bishops.  So  deliberately  d 
Tb«  nm-  the  ardent  Gre^ry  partition  this  realm,  whii 
Konia.  was  still  divided  into  conflicting  pagan  kin, 

doms.  Augustine  was  in  constant  correspondeiK 
with  Rome ;  he  requested  and  received  instmctio 
upon  same  dubious  points  of  discipline.  The  q\K 
tions  and  tlie  replies  are  deeply  tinged  with  the  m 
nastic  spirit  of  the  times.'  It  might  seem  astonishit 
that  minds  capable  of  achieving  such  great  underta 
ings,  should  be  fettered  by  such  petty  scruples ;  b 
unless  he  had  been  a  monk,  Augustine  would  hard 
have  attempted,  or  have  succeeded  in  the  conversi 

1  Some  ar  the  etrange  qncatioiis  rabmiltod  to  lbs  Ptpal  Judgment  hi 
been  th«  subject  of  urcMlJc  (nimsdveruoa.*  Bat  the  age  «nd  fytU 
were  In  Auh,  not  Ihe  men.  Tbere  mce  fuadian*  of  our  inunal  □■ton 
which  the  leM  the  mind  dwells  the  better.  It  wu  the  vital  evil  of  l 
monastic  syatem,  lb*t  it  compelled  the  whole  thought!  to  dwell  npoa  Ihn 
The  awliilneH  of  the  lellgiou*  rites,  which  it  w»  the  object  of  thi<  iTfCe 
to  guard  by  the  moat  minute  proviaions  u  to  personal  parity,  wu  ia  > 
probabitity  much  more  endangered.  Bui  on  the  whole  it  i>  impoiKblt  ix 
to  admire  Ihe  ^entleneaa,  moderation,  aod  good  eeiiae  of  Givgoiy'a  dtdi 
lone.  It  Ib  remarkable  to  find  bim  ahaking  off  the  fettera  of  a  rigid  ^ 
fbnnity  of  ceremonial.  "  Ex  eingnlia  ergo  quibuaqua  ecckaiia,  qiw  p'* 
qu«  religiosa.  que  recta  aunt,  elige,  et  hrc  quasi  in  ftacicalnm  ciiD><*> 
apud  asylum  mentia  in  conauetudinem  depone."  —  Bede^  1.  c.  27. 
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of  Britain.  "With  this  monkish  narrowness  singularly 
contrasts  the  language  of  Gregory.  On  the  more 
delicate  question  as  to  the  course  to  be  piursued  in  the 
conversion  of  the  pagans,  whether  that  of  rigid,  un- 
compromising condemnation  of  idolatry  with  all  its 
feelings  and  usages,  or  the  gentler  though  somewhat 
temporiadng  plan  of  imbuing  such  of  the  heathen 
usages,  as  might  be  allowed  to  remain,  with  a  Chris- 
tian spirit ;  whether  to  appropriate  the  heathen  temples 
to  Christian  worship,  and  to  substitute  the  saints  of 
tie  Church  for  the  deities  of  the  heathen  —  was  it 
■ettled  pohcy,  or  more  mature  reflection  which  led 
the  Pope  to  devolve  the  more  odious  duty,  the  total 
abolition  of  idolatry  with  all  its  practices,  upon  the 
temporal  power,  the  barbarian  king;  while  it  per- 
mitted the  milder  and  more  winning  course  to  the 
^'^'gji  the  protection  of  the  hallowed  placjes  and 
^Jsages  of  the  heathen  from  insult  by  consecrating 
tkem  to  holier  uses  ?  To  Ethelbert  the  Pope  writes, 
^joining  him,  in  tlie  most  solemn  manner,  po^cy  of 
to  use  every  means  of  force  as  well  as  per-  ^"^^"^ 
*^ion  to  convert  his  subjects ;  utterly  to  destroy  their 
temples,  to  show  no  toleration  to  those  who  adhere  to 
their  idolatrous  rites.  This  he  urges  by  the  manifest 
terrors  of  the  Last  Day,  already  darkening  around ; 
and  by  which,  believing  no  doubt  his  own  words,  he 
'^bors  to  work  on  the  timid  faith  of  the  barbarian. 
To  Mellitus,  now  bishop  of  London,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  enjoins  great  respect  for  the  sacred  places 
^  the  heathen,  and  forbids  their  demolition.  He  only 
^^mands  them  to  be  cleared  of  their  idols,  to  be  puri- 
"wl  by  holy-water  for  the  ser^nces  of  Christianity, 
^ew  altars  are  to  be  set  up,  and  relics  enslirined  in 
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the  predncta.  Even  tlie  sacrifices  were  to  be  cot- 
tinned  under  another  name.*  The  <nen  iHueh  i» 
heathen  used  to  immolate  to  their  goda  were  to  bt 
brought  in  procession  on  holy  days.  The  hi^  or  tenb 
of  boughs,  which  osed  to  be  built  for  the  UBembling 
wors]iip])ers,  were  still  to  be  set  np,  the  oxen  slain  iml 
eaten  in  honor  of  the  Christian  festival :  and  tint 
these  outward  rejoicings  were  to  train  an  ignonat 
people  to  the  perception  of  true  Christian  joys. 

The  British  Church,  secluded  in  the  fiistnesses  of 
Biiuih  Wales,  could  not  but  hear  of  the  aTrival  of 

chiucii.  ^YiQ  Koman  missionaries,  and  of  their  incceM 
in  the  convenlon  of  the  Saxons.  Augustine  and  liit 
followers  could  not  but  inquire  with  deep  interest  cMi> 
cemiiig  their  Christian  brethren  in  the  remote  psrti 
of  the  island.  It  was  natural  that  they  should  enter 
into  communication :  unhappily  they  met  to  dispate 
on  points  of  difference,  not  to  join  in  harmonious  fel- 
lowship on  the  broad  grounds  of  their  common  Chrifr 
tianity.  The  British  Church  followed  the  Greek  nsigs 
in  the  celebration  of  Easter;  they  had  some  otb« 
points  of  ceremonial,  which,  with  their  descent,  th^ 
traced  to  the  East:  and  the  zealons  missionaries  <■ 
Gregory  could  not  comprehend  the  uncharitable  ins'^' 
tivity  of  the  British  Christians,  which  had  withhel' 
the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  from  their  pagan  cof 
H«ung  of  qnerors.  The  Roman  and  the  British  doff 
b1^^  '"'  niet,  it  is  said,  in  solemn  synod.  The  B"" 
«!««)■■         mans   demanded   submission   to   their  dixS" 

1  "Qui*  li  fBDs  e&dem  b«ne  coDMruct*  Bant,  neceas  est,  nl  leuHo  ^ 
monum  in  obnequia  vcri  Dei  debeant  commulari;  at  dam  gnu  IpM  <*^ 
fans  BUS  non  vidrt  deelnii,  d«  corde  erronm  deponat,  et  Dcnai  tmup  nf 
aonccDii  or  ndoraos  ad  lou,  qus  consuevit,  raniiliariiu  caacamt"  —  ('■■(' 
M.  Episl.  ad  U«1liU:  quoud  alio  in  Bede,  i.  30. 
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line,  and  the  implicit  adoption  of  the  Western  cere- 
lonial  on  the  contested  points.  The  British  bishops 
»murred ;  Augustine  proposed  to  place  the  issue  of  the 
ispute  on  the  decision  of  a  miracle.  The  miracle 
as  duly  performed,  —  a  blind  man  brought  forward 
id  restored  to  sight.  But  the  miracle  made  not  the 
ightest  impression  on  the  obdurate  Britons.  They 
emanded  a  second  meeting,  and  resolved  to  put  the 
■hristianity  of  the  strangers  to  a  singular  test,  a  moral 
roof  with  them  more  convincing  than  an  apparent 
liracle.  True  Christianity,  they  said,  "  is  meek  and 
3wly  of  heart.  Such  will  be  this  man  (Augustine),  if 
le  be  a  man  of  God.  If  he  be  haughty  and  ungentle, 
le  is  not  of  God,  and  we  may  disregard  his  words. 
Ut  the  Romans  arrive  first  at  the  synod.  If  on  our 
ap|»roach  he  rises  from  his  scat  to  receive  us  with 
mevkness  and  humility,  he  is  the  servant  of  Christ, 
and  we  will  obey  him.  If  he  despises  us,  and  remains 
seated,  let  us  despise  him."  Augustine  sat,  as  they 
Jrew  near,  in  unbending  dignity.  The  Britons  at 
wice  refused  obedience  to  his  commands,  and  disclaim- 
ed him  as  their  Metropolitan.  The  indignant  Augus- 
^>ne  (to  prove  his  more  genuine  Christianity)  burst 
^ut  into  stern  denunciations  of  their  guilt,  in  not 
naving  preached  the  GosikjI  to  their  enemies.  He 
Prophesied  (a  prophecy  which  could  hardly  fail  to 
Won  its  own  fulfilment)  the  divine  vengeance  by 
^he  anns  of  the  Saxons.  So  complete  was  the  aliena- 
^on,  so  entirely  did  the  Anglo-Saxon  clergj'  espouse 
fte  fierce  animosities  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  even 
linbitter  them  by  their  theologic  hatred,  that  the  gen- 
tle Bede  relates  with  triumph,  as  a  manifest  proof 
jf  the   divine  wrath   against   the  refractory   Britons, 
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a  great  victory  over  that  wicked  nee,  preceded  hy 
massacre  of  twelve  hnndred  BritJBh  dargy  (chied 
monks  of  Bangor),  who  stood  aloof  on  an  eminew 
praying  for  the  success  of  their  conntrymen.^ 

During  the  lifetime  of  Angnstine  Chrisdani^  ti\ 
fj  ,,„  peared  to  have  guned  a  firm  footing  in  tl 
^-*^^  kingdom  of  Kent.  A  church  arose  in  C«i 
terbuiy,  with  dwellings  for  the  bishop  and  his  clergy 
and  a  monastery  without  the  walls,  for  die  coenobit 
who  accompanied  him.  Angnstine  handed  down  l 
see  in  this  promising  state  to  his  socceasor,  Lanre 
tins.  The  king  of  the  East  Saxons  (Essex)  had  fi 
lowed  the  example  of  the  King  of  Kent.  Two  otb 
bishoprics,  at  London  and  at  Rochester,  had  bei 
founded,  and  intrusted  to  Mellitns  and  Justus.  B 
Ethelbert,  the  Christian  King  of  Kent,  died,  and  w 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  wife.  Bertha.  About  tl 
same  time  died  also  Sebert,  the  King  of  Essex.  T'. 
successors  to  both  kingdoms  foil  back  to  paganbi 
Both  nations,  at  least  the  leading  men,  joined  as  rea 
ily  in  the  rejection,  as  they  had  in  the  acceptance  < 
Christianity.  The  new  King  of  Kent  was  pagan 
morals  as  in  creed.  He  was  inflamed  with  an  unla^ 
fill  passion  for  his  father's  widow.  The  rudeness  an 
simplicity  of  the  men  of  Essex  show  how  little  r» 
knowledge  of  the  religion  had  been  disseminated 
they  insisted  on  partaking  of  the  fine  wliite  brew 
which  the  bishops  were  distributing  to  the  faithful  in 
the  Eucharist :  and  when  the  clergy  refused,  onleai 
they  submitted  to  be  baptized,  they  cast  them  out  of 
the  land. 
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It  was  a  sad  meeting  of  the  three  Christian  bishops, 
who  saw  all  their  pious  labors  frustrated ;  and  uannttai. 
so  desperate  seemed  the  state  of  things,  that  the  bishops 
of  London  and  of  Rochester  fled  into  France.  Lau- 
rentius  determined  on  one  last  effort ;  it  was  prompted, 
as  he  declared,  by  a  heavenly  vision.  He  appeared 
one  morning  before  the  king,  and,  casting  off  his  robe, 
showed  his  back  scarred  and  bleeding  from  a  recent 
and  severe  flagellation.  The  king  inquired  who  had 
"ared  to  treat  with  such  indignity  a  man  of  his  rank 
afld  character.  The  bishop  averred  that  St.  Peter  had 
appeared  to  him  by  night,  and  had  inflicted  that  pitiless 
ont  merited  punishment  for  his  cowardice  in  abandon- 
®g  his  heaven-appointed  mission.  The  king  was 
'^ck  with  amazement,  bowed  at  once  before  the 
*^*fij  message,  commanded  the  reinstatement  of  Chris- 
sanity  in  all  its  honors,  and  gave  the  best  proof  of 
'"s  sincerity  in  breaking  off  his  incestuous  connection, 
f  he  fugitive  bishops  were  recalled ;  Justus  resumed 
^ne  see  of  Rochester,  but  the  obstinate  idolaters  of 
^ndon  refused  to  receive  Mellitus.  That  prelate, 
^^  the  death  of  Laurentius,  succeeded  to  the  Metro- 
P<>litan  see  of  Canterburv. 

The  powerful  kingdom  of  Northumberland  was  open- 
^  to  the  first  teachers  of  Christianity  by  the  christunity 
^me  influence  which  had  prepared  the  sue-  beriand. 
^css  of  Augustine  in  Kent.  Edwin  the  king  married 
^  daughter  of  Ethelbert,  the  Christian  sovereign  of 
Kent.  The  same  stipulation  was  made  as  in  the  case 
^f  Bertha,  for  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion.  The 
^nctity  attributed  to  thoir  females  by  the  whole  Ger- 
man race,  the  vague  notion  that  they  were  often  gifted 
^itli  prophetic  powers,  or  favored  with  divine  revela- 
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tions  ;   witli  soinethin*:.  perhaps,   of  a  higher  cultiva- 
tion and  commanding  gentleness,  derived  from  a  purer 
religion,  increased  the  natural  ascendency  of  birth  and 
rank.     Ethelberga  was  accompanied  intx)  NorthuInbe^ 
land  by  the  saintly  Paulinas.     Already,  in  the  wdl- 
organized  scheme  of  Gregory  for  the  spiritual  affiiin 
of  this  island,  York  had  been  designated  as  the  seat  cf 
a  northern   Metropolitan.     Paulinus  was  consecrated 
before  his  departure  bishop  of  that  see.      Bat  Pau- 
linus labored  long  in  vain ;  his  influence  reached  no 
further  tlian  to  prevent  the  family  of  the  qaeen  from 
relapsing  into  paganism. 

Personal  danger,  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  paternal 
feeling,  opened  at  length  the  hard  heart  of  E2dwin.  An 
assassin,  in  the  pay  of  his  enemy  the  King  of  Wenez, 
attempted  his  life:  the  blow  was  intercepted  by  the 
body  of  a  faithful  servant.  At  that  very  time  his 
queen  was  brought  to  bed  of  her  first  child,  a  daugh- 
ter. Paulinus,  who  was  present,  in  sincerity  no  doaht 
of  heart,  assured  the  king  that  he  owed  the  safety  of 
his  life,  and  the  blessing  of  his  child,  to  the  prayen 
which  the  bishop  had  been  offering  up  to  the  God  o( 
the  Christians.  "  If  your  God  will  likewise  grant  me 
victory  over  my  enemies,  and  revenge  npon  tKe  King 
of  Wessex,  I  will  renounce  my  idols,  and  worship 
him."  As  a  pledge  that  he  was  in  earnest,  he  allowed 
the  baptism  of  the  infant. 

Edwin  was  victorious  in  his  wars  against  Wessex. 
Conversion  of  ^^^^  citlicr  doubtiug  whcthcr  after  all  the 
King  Edwin,   (j^j   ^f  ^j^^   Christians  was  the  best  olgect 

of  worship  for  a  warlike  race,  or  mistrusting  his  own 
authority  over  his  subjects,  he  still  hesitated,  notwitb* 
standing  the   urgent    remonstrances  of  Paulinus,  to 
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^Sl  his  promise.     He  ceased   to  worship  his  idols, 
kot  did  not  accept  Christianity,     Even  letters  from 
4e  Pope  to  Edwin  and  his  queen  had  but  little  effect. 
Paulinus   now   perhaps   first   obtained   knowledge  of 
Edwin's  wild  and  romantic  adventures  in  his  youth, 
tod  of  a  remarkable  dream,  which  had  great  influence 
on  his  ftiture  destiny.     An  exile  from  the  throne  of 
bis  &thers,  Edwin  had  at  length  found  precarious  pro- 
tection in  the  court  of  Redwald,  king  of  the  East  Ang- 
lians.     Warned  that  his  host  meditated  his  surrender 
to  his  enemies,  he  was  abandoning  himself  to  his  des- 
perate fate,  when  an  unknown  person  appeared  to  him 
in  a  vision,   not  only  promised   to  fix  the  wavering 
fidelity  of  Redwald,  but  his  restoration  likewise  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  in  greater  power  and  glory  than 
had  ever  been  obtaineil  by  any  of  the  kings  of  the  island. 
Paulinus,  however  he  obtained  his  knowledge,  seized 
on  this  vision  to  promote  his  holy  object.    He  q^  ^h^  sorth- 
boldlv  ascribc^d  it  to  the  Lord,  who  had  al-  «»»>'*»" 
ready  invested  Edwin  in  his  kingdom,  given  him  vic- 
tory over  his  enemies,  and,  if  he  received  the  faith, 
would  likewise  deliver  him  from  the  eternal  torments 
of  hell.     Edwin  summoned  a  conference  of  his  pagan 
priesthood  ;  this  meeting  gives  a  striking  picture  of  the 
people  and  the  times.     To  the  solemn  question,  as  to 
which  religion  was  the  true  one,  the  High  Priest  thus 
replied :  —  *'  No  one  has  applied  to  the  worship  of  our 
gods  with  greater  zeal  and  fidelity  than  myself,  but  I 
do  not  see  that  I  am  the  better  for  it ;  I  am  not  more 
prosperous,  nor  do  I  enjoy  a  greater  share  of  the  royal 
fiivor.     I  am  ready  to  give  up  those  ungrateful  gcxls ; 
let  us  try  whether  thase  new  ones  will  reward  us  Ixit- 
ter."     But  there  were  others  of  more  reflective  minds. 
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A  tbane  came  forward  and  said,  *'  To  what,  O  Eii^ 
sball  I  liken  tlie  life  of  man?  When  you  are  fcMtug 
with  your  tlianea  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  biH 
is  warm  with  the  blodng  fire,  and  all  aroond  the  wind 
is  raging  and  tlie  snow  &Iling,  a  little  bird  flies  tbroDgb 
tbo  hall,  enters  at  one  door  and  escapes  at  the  other. 
For  a  moment,  while  wiihin,  it  is  visible  to  the  eye*,  I 
but  it  Ciiiiie  out  of  the  diu-kiifss  of  the  storm,  and  I 
gUdes  again  into  the  same  darknees.  So  is  hamu 
Ufe ;  we  behold  it  for  an  instant,  bat  of  what  hu  gtne 
before,  or  what  is  to  follow  after,  we  are  utterly  ig^ 
rant.  If  the  new  religion  can  t«ach  this  wtmderiol 
secret,  let  us  give  it  our  serious  attention."  PaulinW 
was  called  in  to  explain  the  doctrines  of  tjie  Gospfl. 
To  complete  the  character  of  this  dramatic  scene,  it 
is  not  the  reflective  thane,  but  the  high  priest  who 
yields  at  once  to  the  eloquence  of  tiie  preacher.  He 
proposed  instantly  to  destroy  the  idols  and  the  altafs 
of  his  vain  gods.  With  Edwin's  leave,  he  put  OD 
arms  and  mounted  a  horse  (the  Anglian  priests  were 
forbidden  the  use  of  arms  and  rode  on  mares),  and, 
while  the  multitude  stood  aghast  at  his  seeming  freu^, 
he  spurred  hastily  to  the  neighboring  temple  of  God- 
mundingham,  defied  the  gods  by  striking  bis  lance 
into  the  wall,  and  encouraged  and  assisted  his  followers 
in  throwing  down  and  setting  fire  to  the  edifice.  The 
temple  and  its  gods  were  in  an  instant  a  he«f»  (X 
ashes. ^ 

Edwin,  with   liis  family  and   his  principal   thanes, 

yielded   their  allegiance  to  Christianity.      York  was 

chosen  as  the  seat  of  Paulinus  the  Metropolitan.     In 

both   divisions  of  the   great  Northumbrian   kingdom, 

1  Bede,  ii.  c  liii. 
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the  archbishop  continued  for  six  years,  till  the  death 
of  Edwin,  to  propagate  the  Gospel  with  unexampled 
rapidity.  For  thirty-six  consecutive  days  he  was  em- 
ployed, in  the  royal  palace  of  Glendale,  in  catechizing 
and  baptizing  in  the  neighboring  stream ;  and  in  Deira 
the  number  of  converts  was  equal  to  those  in  Bemicia. 
The  Deiran  proselytes  were  baptized  in  the  river 
Swale,  near  Catterick. 

The  blessings  of  peace  followed  in  the  train  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  savage  and  warlike  people  seemed  tamed 
into  a  gentle  and  unoffending  race.  So  great  are 
said  to  have  been  the  power  and  influence  of  Ed- 
win a.s  Bretwalda,^  or  Sovereign  of  all  the  kings  of 
Britain,  that  a  woman  might  pass,  with  her  new-bom 
babe,  uninjured  from  sea  to  sea.  All  along  the  roads 
the  king  had  caused  tanks  of  water  to  be  placed,  with 
cups  of  brass,  to  refresh  the  traveller.  Yet  Edwin 
maintained  the  awfulness  of  military  state ;  wherever 
he  went  he  was  preceded  by  banners ;  his  rigorous 
execution  of  justice  was  enforced  by  the  display  of 
kingly  strength. 

But  the  times  were  neither  ripe  for  such  a  govern- 
ment nor  such  a  religion.  A  fierce  pagan  obtained, 
not  at  first  the  crown,  but  a  complete  ascen-  Penda. 
dency  in  yet  un-Christiaiiizcd  Mercia.  The  savage 
Penda  entered  into  a  dangerous  confederacy  with 
Ceadwalla  the  Briton,  King  of  Gwyneth,  or  North 
Wales.  Ceadwalla  was  a  Christian,  but  the  animosity 
of  race  was  stronger  than  the  community  of  religion. 

1  I  leave  the  question  as  to  the  real  existence  of  a  Bretwalda  to  Mr. 
Rembl*;.  and  those,  if  there  still  are  those,  who  resist  his  arguments.  If 
3o  Bn^twalda,  as  is  most  probable,  he  had  great  power.  Mucli  of  this  his- 
lorr,  Mf  striking  in  many  scenes,  trembles  on  the  verge  of  legend. 
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The  ravages  of  the  Briton  were  mote  croel  sod  ni^ 
less  than  tliose  of  Penda  himself,  who  was  thonj^ 
ferocious  even  among  a  ferocions  and  pag^  people. 
x-B.iea.  Edwin  (ell  in  (he  great  battle  of  HatfieU 
Chase,  near  Doncaster ;  and  with  £dwin  seoned  to 
&II  the  whole  noble  but  unstable  edifice  of  Chiiatiaiu^ 
in  the  north  of  the  island.  The  qneen  of  Edwin  W 
with  Paulinus  to  the  court  of  her  brother*  the  Kii^ 
of  Kent.' 

The  succeaaora  to  the  If  orthumbrian  lungdoai,  wladi 
tiu  or  uiriii  was  now  aeain  divided,  Oaric  and  EanMi 

•odofCTirta-      ,  „     ,        ~  i  ■ 

tkBiif.  the  sons  of  the  former  osarper,  and  enemM 
of  Edwin,  made  haste  to  disclaim  all  connectam  wi& 
the  fallen  king  by  their  renunciation  of  Chririianitf. 
Both,  however,  were  cut  off,  one  in  war,  the  odier  b^ 
treachery.  Oswald  was  now  the  eldest  snrvivii^ 
prince  of  the  royal  bouse  of  Edelfrid ;  and  Oswald  aet 
up  the  Cross  as  his  standard,  appealed,  and  not  in  tub, 
to  the  Christian's  God,  and  to  the  zeal  of  his  Christiu 
followers.  After  ages  reverenced  the  Cross,  to  whidi 
was  ascribed  the  victory  of  Oswald  over  the  barbaraoi 
Ceadwalla,  and  the  reestablishment  of  the  kingdom; 
portions  of  the  wood  were  said  to  be  endowed  widi 
miraculous  powers.  The  Roman  clei^  had  fled  iridi 
Paulinus  afler  the  &1I  of  Edwin;  and  the  gratifial 
Oswald,  eager  to  lose  no  time  in  the  restoration  <^ 
Christianity,  looked  to  his  nearest  neighbors  in  Scot* 
ttoTo^iaim  land  for  missionaries  to  accomplish  the  hdj 
ud  iniud.  work.  The  peaceful  monastic  establishmaiti 
of  Ireland  had  spread  into  Scotland,  and  made  letU^ 

1  PaulinuB,  who  h»d  received  lb»  p»Il  of  the  tnhbuhopric  of  Im*i'' 

HonoriuE  that  of  Cuterbury,  from  the  Pope  Honorine,  nndertoak  Iki  •*■ 

'  in  of  the  vAcuit  bidiopric  of  Bt>cfaeet«r.  —  Beds,  it  18. 
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ts  in  the  Western  Isles.  Of  these  was  Hii,  or 
L,  the  retreat  of  the  holy  Columba;  and  in  this 
island  had  grown  up  a  monastery  far  renowned 
its  sanctity.  From  this  quarter  Oswald  sought  a 
3p  for  the  Northumbrian  Church,  The  first  who 
sent  was  Gorman,  a  man  of  austere  and  inflexible 
acter,  who,  findhig  more  resistance  than  he  ex- 
ed  to  his  doctrines,  in  a  full  assembly  of  the  nation, 
ily  reproached  the  Northumbrians  for  their  obsti- 
',  and  declared  that  he  would  no  longer  waste  his 
rs  on  so  irreclaimable  a  race.  A  gentle  voice  was 
d :  "  Brother,  have  you  not  been  too  harsh  with 

•  unlearned  hearers?  Should  you  not,  like  the 
ties,  have  fed  them  with  the  milk  of  Christian  doc- 
',  till  they  could  receive  the  full  feast  of  our  sub- 
r  truths  ?  "  All  eyes  were  turned  on  Aidan,  an 
ble  but  devout  monk ;  by  general  accla-  Aidan. 

on  that  discreet  and  gentle  teacher  was  saluted  as 
Dp.  The  Episcopal  seat  was  placed  at  Lindisfame, 
;h  received  from  a  monastery,  already  established 
endowed,  the  name  of  Holy  Island.  In  this  seclu- 
,  j)rotected  by  the  sea  from  sudden  attacks,,  of  j)agan 
nies,  lay  the  quiet  bishopric ;  and  on  the  wild 
es  of  the  island  the  bishop  was  wont  to  sit  and 
ch  to  the  thanes  and  to  the  people  who  crowded  to 

•  him.  Aidan  was  yet  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
Saxon  language^  and  the  king,  who  as  an  exile  in 
:land  had  learned  the  Celtic  tongue,  sat  at  the 
op's  feet,  interpreting  his  words  to  the  wondering 
i^rs.     From  the  Holv  Island,  Aidan  and  his  breth- 

now  familiar  with  the  Saxon  speech,  preached  the 
pel  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  ^  they  would 

.'ompare  the  high  character  of  Aidan  in  the  Saxon,  and  as  to  ritual 
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rweive  no  reward  from  the  wealthy,  only  that  hospi"! 
tality-   requtrtd    b^  auBleiw  iUi<i   tn^£^tiayiag  ai«ii  f  aI'  ' 
gifts  which  tbej  did  receive  were  imnwdiatalj  diatritF^ 
uted  among  the  poor,  or  applied  to  the  redemption  ov 
captives.     Chorchee  aroee  in  all  qnarten,  and  Cfariv 
danity  seemed  to  have  gained  a  peimanent  j 
nance  throughont  Northmnbria. 

Oswald  might  enjoy  the  pious  sads&ction  of  a 
chitaiuiiii;  ing  in  the  converaion  of  the  most  pagan  of 
Id  wmki.  ^Y^^  Saxon  kingdoms,  that  of  Weaux.^  Tkm 
Bishop  Birinus  had  been  delegated  by  the  Pope  (Ho- 
norius)  on  this  difficolt  enterprise.  His  soccess*  if  not 
altogether,  was  in  great  part  dae  to  the  visit  of  OswaH 
to  demand  in  marriage  the  danghter  of  Cynegila,  the 
king.  The  king,  his  whole  &mily,  and  his  principil 
thanes,  received  baptism  at  the  hands  of  Birinns,  br 
whose  residence  was  assigned  the  city  of  DorchestOT, 
near  Oxford. 

But  paganism  was  still  unbroken  in  Mercia,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  pagan  power  stood  the  aged  but  still 
ferocious  and  able  Penda,  who  had  already  once  ova- 
thrown  the  kingdom  of  Northumbria  and  killed  in  tat- 
tle the  Christian  Edwin.  A  second  invasion  by  Penda 
DHth  or  ^''^  Mercian  was  &tal  to  Oswald  ;  he,  too, 
°'""'  fell  in  the  field.  His  memory  lived  long 
in  the  gratefiil  reverence  of  his  people.  His  dying 
thoughts  were  said  to  have  been  of  their  eternal  wd- 
fiire ;  his  dying  words  "  The  Lord  have  mercy  on  tbor 
souls."  A  miraculous  power  was  attributed  to  tlie  dnst 
of  the  field  where  his  blood  had  flowed.     The  placea, 

obaerronee,  Romsn,  Bcde,  iii.  G.     Bede  eTen  excnae*  Aidao'i  kim  m  t» 
llm  time  of  keepiii);  Easier.  — iii.  IT. 
1  "Fag»diBBiiin»."  — Bede. 
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where  his  head  and  arms  had  been  exposed  on  high 
poles  by  the  insulting  conqueror  till  they  were  laid  to 
rest  by  the  piety  of  his  successor,  were  equally  fertile 
in  wonders. 

That  successor,  his  brother  Oswio,  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Oswald's  Christian  devotion  withQ,^^,,^^ 
better  fortune.     But  the  commencement  of  ^"^• 
bis  reign  was  sullied  by  a  most  unchristian  crime. 
While  Oswio  was  placed  on  the  throne  of  Bemicia, 
Oswin,  of  the  race  of  Edwin,  was  raised  to  that  of 
Deira.    Oswin  was  beautiful  in  countenance  and  noble 
m  person,  aflfable,  generous,  devout.     The  attachment 
rf  the  good   Bishop   Aidan   to   Oswin  was   scarcely 
stronger   than  that  of  his   ruder   subjects.      Jealous- 
ies soon  arose  between  the  two  kingdoms  which  di- 
vided Northumbria.    The  guileless  Oswin  was  betrayed 
and  murdered  by  the  more  politic  Oswio.      On  the 
sjKit  where  the  murder  was  committed,  Gelling  near 
Richmond,  a  monastery  was  founded,  at  once  in  respect 
for  the  memory  of  the  murdered  and  as  an  atonement 
for  the  guilt  of  the  murderer. 

The  ability  of  Penda  and  the  unmitigated  ferocity 
of  the  old  Saxon  spirit  gave  him  an  advantage  over  his 
more  gentle  and  civilized  neighbors.  This  aged  chief 
"^»w  aspired  to  the  nominal,  as  he  had  long  possessed 
tne  actual,  sovereignty  over  the  island.  He  had  de- 
*hrf>ned  the  King  of  Wessex ;  East  Anglia  was  sub- 
servient to  his  authority ;  his  influence  named  the  King 
rf  Deira,  and  when  he  laid  waste  Bemicia  as  far  as 
oambprough,  Oswio  had  neither  the  courage  nor  the 
F^^er  to  resist  the  conqueror  of  Edwin  and  of  Oswald. 
The  influence  of  the  gentler  sex  at  length  brought  Mer- 
^^  within  the  pale  of  Christianity.     Alchfrid,  the  son 
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of  Oswio,  had  married  the  daughter  of  Penda.  Hu 
son  of  Penda,  Peada,  visited  his  sister.  Alchfiid, 
partly  hy  hia  own  influence,  partly  by  the  beauty  <i 
his  sister  Alchfleda,  of  whom  Peada  became  eaaor 
ourod,  succeeded  in  winning  Peada  to  the  faith  <i 
Christ.  Peada  retnmed  to  the  court  of  his  fiither  i 
baptiwd  Christian,  accompanied  by  foui'  priests.  Wi4 
that  indiSerence  which  belongs  to  all  the  pagan  syv 
terns,  especially  in  their  decline,  even  Penda,  thongt 
he  adhered  to  hia  war-god  Woden,  did  not  ojipoee  tbe 
free  promulgation  of  Christianity;  but  with  mod 
shrewdness  he  enforced  upon  those  who  professed  to 
believe  the  creed  of  the  Gospel  the  rigorous  practirt 
of  its  virtues.  They  were  bound  to  obey  the  God  in 
whom  they  chose  to  believe.' 

Penda  himself  maintained  to  the  end  his  old  Saxon 
and  (Kigan  privilege  of  ravaging  his  neighbors'  territo- 
ries and  of  enforcing  the  (>ayment  of  an  onerous  tribnte. 
His  plunder  and  his  exactions  drove  Oswio  at  length  to 
despair.  He  promised  a  richer  offering  to  God  tlian 
he  had  ever  paid  to  the  Mercian  Bretwalda,  if  he 
might  obtain  deliverance  from  the  enemy  of  his  fiunity- 
his  country,  and  his  religion.  The  terrible  battle 
which  decided  the  fete  of  Northnmbria,  and  led  to  ihe 
almost  immediate  reception  of  Christianity  throughout 
the  great  kingdom  of  Mercia,  was  fought  on  the  banl'* 
of  the  Aire*  near  Leeds.  Penda  fell,  and  witli  Fend* 
fell  paganism.  According  to  the  Saxon  proverb,  ihf 
deatli  of  five  kings  was  avenged  in  the  waters  of  Win- 
i.B.  85S  wed  —  the  deatli  of  Anna,  of  Sigebert,  sno 
of  Egcne,  East  Anglians,  of  Edwin  and  of  Oswald- 

Oswio,  by  this  victory,  became  the  moat  poweriiil 
1  B«dc,  iii.  ai.  >  At  WiDW&l  field. 
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long  in  the  island.  Immediately  after  the  p^^^  ^f 
teith  of  Penda  he  overran  M ercia  and  EJast  ^'^^' 
\nglia;  his  authority  was  more  complete  than  had 
jver  been  exercised  by  any  Bretwalda  or  supreme  sov- 
sreign.  The  Christianity  of  the  island  was  almost  co- 
JXtensive  with  the  sovereignty  of  Oswio.  In  all  the 
angdoms,  except  by  some  singular  chance,  that  of  Sus- 
ex,  it  had  been  preached  with  more  or  less  success. 
Everywhere  episcopal  sees  had  been  founded  and  mon- 
isteries  had  arisen.  In  Kent,  perhaps,  -alone,  the  last 
estiges  of  idolatry  had  been  destroyed  by  the  zeal  of 
ilrcombert.  Essex,  almost  the  first  to  entertain,  was 
>Qe  of  the  last  to  settle  down  into  a  Christian  king- 
lom.  Redwald,  who  had  first  embraced  the  faith, 
lad  wanted  power  or  courage  to  establish  it  through- 
tit  his  kingdom.  He  attempted  a  strange  compro- 
mise. A  temple  subsisted  for  some  time,  in  which  the 
ing  had  raised  an  altar  to  Christ,  by  the  side  ^^^  Angua. 
f  another  which  recked  with  bloody  sacri-  ^-^  ®^ 
ices  to  the  god  of  his  fathers.  But  the  zeal  of  his 
occessors  made  up  for  the  weakness  of  Redwald. 
iigebert,  the  brother  of  Erpwald,  Redwald's  successor, 
bandoned  the  throne  for  the  peaceful  seclusion  of  a 
■tonasterv.  From  tliis  retreat  he  was  forced  in  order 
ojoin  in  battle  against  the  terrible  Penda.  He  re- 
ined to  bear  arms,  but  not  the  less  perished  by  the 
*ord  of  the  pitiless  Mercian.  But  from  tliat  time 
'krisiianity  prevailed  in  Essex,  as  well  as  throughout 
!*ast  Anglia,  though  perhaps  less  deeply  rooted  than  in 
'ther  parts  of  the  island :  for  in  the  fatal  a.d.  eec. 
•wtilence  which  not  long  after  ravaged  botli  England 
^d  Ireland,  many  of  the  East  Anglians,  ascribing  it  to 
"^*  wrath  of  their  deserted  deities,  returned  to  their 


fbnner  idolatry.  The  episcopal  aeai  of  Essex  wu  ii 
London ;  that  of  East  Anglia,  first  at  Donwich,  afi» 
wards  at  Thetford. 

But  triumphant  Christianity  was  threatened  iri& 
ditMod la uh an  internal  schism;  one  half  of  tlie  i 
chSrcb  °  had  been  converted  by  the  monks  fnai 
Scotland,  the  other  by  those  of  Rome.  They 
opposed  on  certain  points  of  discipline,  hdd  hardly 
of  less  importance  than  vital  truths  of  the  GoqxL' 
The  cliflereiit  period  at  which  each,  according  to  the 
Eastern  oi-  the  Roman  usaf.'e,  celebrated  Easter,  be- 
came not  merely  a  speculative  question,  in  whicli 
separate  kingdoms  or  separate  Charcbes  might  pnnw 
each  its  independent  course,  but  a  praetacal  evil,  wbich 
brought  dispute  and  discord  even  into  the  fiunily  of 
the  king.  The  queen  of  Oswio,  Eanfled,  followed 
the  Roman  usage,  which  prevailed  in  Kent ;  Oiwio, 
the  king,  cherished  the  memory  of  the  holy  Scottiih 
prelate  Aidan,  and  would  not  depart  Ironi  his  nla- 
So  that  while  the  queen  was  listing  with  the  ntmcit 
rigor  on  what  in  her  calendar  was  Palm  Sonday,  tbe 
commencement  of  Passion  week,  the  king  was  bfMnj 
bis  Easter  festival  with  conscientious  rejoicings. 

A  synod  was  assembled  at  Whitby,  the  convent  of 
the  famous  Abbess  Hilda,  at  which  appeared,  on  tlte 
Scottish  side,  Colman,  the  Bishop  of  Lindis&me ;  <> 
the  other,  Wilfrid,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  YoA 
who  had  visited  Rome,  was  firmly  convinced  oftlw 
Roman  supremacy,  and  exercised  great  influraice  or* 
Alchfrid,  the  heir  to  the  throne.  With  Wilfiid  «• 
Agilbert,  aflerwards  Bishop  of  Paris,  and  other  dii- 
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ihed  men.  Colman  urged  the  uninterrupted 
t  of  their  tradition  from  St.  John  ;  the  authority 
atolius,  the  ecclesiastical  historian ;  and  that  of 
ntly  Columba,  the  founder  of  lona.  Wilfrid  al- 
:he  supreme  authority  of  St.  Peter  and  his  succes- 
nd  the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world. 

he,"  concluded  Wilfrid,  "  set  the  authority  of 
iba  in  opposition  to  that  of  St.  Peter,  to  whom 
!;iven  the  keys  of  heaven?"  The  king  broke  in, 
iddressing  the  Scottish  prelates,  said,  "  Do  you 
svledge  that  St.  Peter  has  the  keys  of  heaven  ?  " 
uestionably  1 "  replied  Colman.     "  Then,  for  my 

said  Oswio,  "I  will  hold  to  St.  Peter,  lest, 
I  offer  myself  at  the  gates  of  heaven,  he  should 
liem  against  me."  To  this  there  was  no  answer, 
econd  question,  that  of  the  tonsure,  was  agitated, 
li  less  vehemence,  not  without  strong  altercation, 
toman  usage  was  to  shave  the  crown  of  the  head, 
)  leave  a  circle  of  hair,  which  represented  the 
ir's  crown  of  thorns ;  the  Scottish  shaved  the 
of  the  head  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  al- 

the  hair  to  grow  behind.  Here  likewise  the 
n  i)arty  asserted  the  authority  of  St.  Peter,  and 
"d  their  adversaries  with  following  the  example 
mon  Magus  and  his  followers  1  Gradually  the 
n  custom  prevailed  on  both  these  points:  the 
sh  clergy  and  monks  in  England  by  degrees 
•med  to  the  general  usage ;  those  who  were  less 

retired  to  their  remote  monasteries  in  lona  or 
land. 

no  country  was  Christianity  so  manifestly  the 
t  of  civilizafion  as  among  our  Anglo-Saxon  an- 
s.     The  Saxons  were  the  fiercest  of  the  Teutonic 
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race.  Roman  culture  liad  not,  more  than  the  Gosj 
approached  the  sandy  plains  or  dense  forests  wh 
ther  inhabited  in  the  north  of  Gennanj.  On 
rude  manners  of  the  barbarian  had  been  engraf 
the  sanguinary  and  brutalizing  habits  of  the  pin 
Every  vestige  of  the  Roman  civiliation  of  the  ish 
had  vanished  before  their  desolating  inroad,  and  ' 
Britons,  during  their  long  and  stubborn  resistan 
had  become  as  savage  as  their  conquerors.  The 
ligiott  of  the  Anglc^axons  was  as  cruel  as  their  mi 
ners ;  they  are  said  to  have  sacrificed  a  tenth  of  tb 
principal  captives  on  the  altars  of  their  gods.' 
more  settled  residence  in  a  country  akeady  brought  ti 
cultivation  may  in  some  degree  have  mitigated  tb 
ferocity,  at  all  events  weaned  them  from  piratical  ■■ 
venture ;  but  the  century  and  a  half  which  had  elap 
before  the  descent  of  Augustine  on  their  coasts  I 
been  passed  in  constant  warfere,  either  against  i 
Britons  or  of  one  kingdom  against  another. 

Anglo-Saxon  Britain  had  become  again  a  world 
itself,  occupied  by  hostile  races,  which  had  no  int 
course  but  that  of  war,  and  utterly  severed  from  i 
rest  of  Europe.  The  effect  of  Christianity  on  Ang 
Saxon  England  was  at  once  to  reestablish  a  conn^ti 
both  between  the  remoter  parts  of  the  island  with  a 
other,  and  of  England  witji  the  rest  of  the  Christ 
world.  They  ceased  to  dwell  apart,  a  race  of  w 
like,  unapproachable  barbarians,  in  constant  war^ 
with  the  bordering  tribes,  or  occupied  in  their  oi 
petty  feuds  or  inroads ;  rarely,  as  in  the  case  of  Eth 

1  Siilun.  Apoll.  vii.  S.  Compare  Amm.  Marc.  Kxviii.  p.  6£fl;  Pm 
Hirt.  (iiilh.  iv.;  Julien,  orat.  i.  in  Uud.  Constant,  p.  81;  Zosiniuj,  iii- ;  C 
tiar,  Tii.  p.  619.    See  Linpirj,  Hut.  of  Engbod,  th.  ii.  p.  93-S. 
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bert,  connected  by  intermarriage  with  some  neighbor- 
ing Teutonic   state.      Though  the  Britons  were  still 
sechided  in  their  mountains,  or  at  extremities  of  the 
land,    by   animosities   which   even  Christianity   could 
not  allay,  yet  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  the  parts  of 
Ireland  which  were  occupied  by  Christian  monaster- 
ies, were   now   brought  into   peaceful  com-  intereoum 
munication,  first  with  the  kingdom  of  North-  "^^^  ^™- 
mnbria,  and,  through  Northumbria,  with  the  rest  of 
England.      The   intercourse  with  Europe  was  of  &r 
higher  importance,  and  tended  much  more  rapidly  to 
introduce  the  arts  and  habits  of  civilization  into  the 
bnd.       There   was   a  constant  flow   of   missionaries 
across  the   British   Channel,   who   possessed    all    the 
knowledge  which  still  remained  in  Europe.     All  the 
earlier  metropolitans  of  Canterbury  and  the  bishops 
rf  most  of  the  southern  sees   were  foreigners ;  they 
were  commissioned  at  least  by  Rome,  if  not  conse- 
crated there;  tliey  travelled  backwards  and  forwards 
in  person,  or  were  in  constant  commimication  with 
that  great  city,  in  which  were  foimd  all  the  culture, 
the  letters,  the  arts,  and  sciences  which  had  survived 
the  general   wreck.      But   the   nobler   Anglo-Saxons 
hegan  soon  to  be  ambitious  of  the  dignity,  the  influ- 
ence, or   the   higher    qualifications   of    the   Christian 
priesthood.      Nor  were  the  Roman  clergy  or  monks 
^  numerous  as  to  be  jealous  of  those  native  laborers 
^  their  holy  work  ;  if  there  was  any  jealousy,  it  was 
J*  the  independent  Scottish  missionaries,  their  rivals 
^n  the  north,  and  the  opponents  of  their  discipline. 
A  native  clergy  seems  to  have  grown  up  more  rapidly 
^n  Britain  than  in  any  other  of  the  Teutonic  king- 
doms.   But  they  were  in  general  the  admiring  pupils 
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of  the  Roman  clergy.  T.o  them  Btme  was  the  ee 
and  Boorce  of  the  fiuth :  a  pilgrimage  to  Borne 
an  aspinuit  after  the  digni^  or  the  asefbhieas  of 
Christian  priesthood,  become  the  great  object  and  ] 
ilege  of  life.  Every  rootire  which  could  stir  the 
Toat  heart  or  the  expanding  mind  sent  them  fbrtl 
this  holy  joamey :  i»ety,  which  woold  actnally  t 
a  city  honored  by  the  residence,  and  hallowed  hj 
relics  of  apostles;  awiul  curiosity,  which  wonld 
hold  and  kneel  before  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  9 
the  successor  of  that  Pope  who  had  hronght  t 
within  the  pale  of  salvation ;  periiaps  the  desin 
knowledge,  and  the  wish  to  qoalify  themselves  fin 
duties  of  their  sacred  station.  Nor  was  this  coni 
to  the  clergy.  Little  more  tlian  half  a  century  ; 
the  landing  of  Aogustine,  Alchfnd,  the  son  of 
King  of  Nortliumbria,  had  determined  to  visit 
eternal  city.  He  was  only  prevented  by  the  exigei 
of  the  times,  and  the  authority  of  his  father.  He 
no  doubt  excited  to  this  design  by  the  accounts  of 
secular  and  religious  wonders  of  the  city,  whicb 
ready  filled  the  mind  of  the  femous  Wilfrid,  to  w 
his  father,  Oswio,  had  intrusted  his  education, 
frid  had  already,  once  at  least,  visited  Rome ;  his  fr 
Benedict  Biscop  several  times. 

The  life  of  Wil&id,  the  first  highly  distingoishei 
the  native  clergy,  is  at  once  the  hbtory  of  Ai 
Saxon  Christianity  in  Briton  to  its  complete  cstab 
ment,  and  a  singular  illustration  of  the  efl«cts  of 
intercourse  with  the  centre  of  civilization  in  Ital; 
himself  and  on  his  countrymen.' 
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Wilfiid  was  the  son  of  a  Northumbrian  thane.  The 
ancdtjr  of  his  later  Ufe,  as  usual,  reflected  wiiMd. 
luck  a  halo  of  wonder  around  his  infancy.  The  house 
in  which  his  mother  gave  him  birth  shone  with  fire, 
Eb  the  burning  bush  in  the  Old  Testament.  In  his 
jonth  he  was  gentle,  firm,  averse  to  childish  pursuits, 
devoted  to  study.  A  jealous  step-mother  seconded  his 
desire  to  quit  his  fiither's  house  ;  she  bestowed  on  him 
vms,  a  horse,  and  accoutrements,  such  as  might  be- 
Mem  the  son  of  a  nobleman,  when  he  should  present 
Ifflnself  at  the  court  of  his  king.  The  beauty  and 
^kness  of  the  youth  won  the  fiivor  of  the  queen, 
Bafled,  who,  discerning  no  doubt  his  serious  turn 
of  mind,  intrusted  him  to  the  care  of  a  coenobite,  w4th 
▼horn  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Lindisfame. 
After  a  few  years  he  was  seized  with  an  a.d.  654. 
^ttnest  longing  to  visit  the  seat  of  the  great  apostle, 
St  Peter.  Eanfled  listened  fitvorably  to  his  design, 
pve  him  letters  to  her  kinsman  Ercombert,  King  of 
Kent ;  and,  accompanied  by  another  youth,  Bene- 
dict Biscop,  he  crossed,  in  a  ship  provided  and  manned 
»y  King  Ercombert,  into  France,  and  found  his  way 
to  Lyons.  In  that  city  he  was  hospitably  in  Lyom. 
'^ved  by  Delfinus,  the  rich  and  powerful  prelate 
rf  the  see.  Delfinus  was  so  captivated  by  his  manners 
^i  character  that  he  made  him  an  offer  of  splendid 
'ocular  employment,  proposed  to  adopt  him  as  his  son, 
to  marry  him  to  his  niece,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of 
^  government  over  great  part  of  Gaul.^     But  Wil- 

Hddint,  the  biographer,  and  Bede  agree  in  this  statement.  Bat  there 
^  pnt  difficulties  in  the  storj.  Smith,  in  his  notes  on  Bede,  observes 
^  there  is  no  Delfinos  in  the  list  of  bishops  of  Lyons.  (Coald  he  be  a 
I*^  10  called  from  being  a  native  of  Dauphiny?)  And  in  those  troubled 
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fri(i  was  tuo  profonndly  devoted  to  his  religious  vlewi, 
too  fiilly   possessed   with  the  desire   of  accomplishing 
his    pilgrimage    to    Rome ;    he    declined    tlie    dazzling 
fiffxir   uJ'   llie    iiuhlu    viqjiu    bride    and    her    duwiy  of 
worldly  power.      He  arrived   &t  Rome ;    and  if  tit 
mind,  accustomed  to  nothing  more  imposing  than  iba 
rude  dwelling  of  a  Northumbrian  tliane,  or  ^e  chuith 
of  wood  and  wattels,  expanded  at  the   sight  of  ths 
cities,   which  probably,   like  Lyons,   still   maintained 
some  of  the  old   provincial   magnificence,  with  whit 
feelings   must  the  sti-anger  have  trod  the  streets  of 
Rome,  with   all  its   historical  and  reli^oos  marvelil 
In  Rome  the  Archdeacon  Bonifiice,  one  of  the  connol 
In  Rome,       of  the  Pope,  kindly  undertook  the  care  of 
the^  young  Saxon.      He   instructed   him   in   the  four 
Gospels,  in  the  Roman  rule  of  keeping  Easter,  and 
other  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  nnknown  or 
unpractised  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church.     He  was  at 
length  presented  to   the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and 
received  his  blesshig.     Under  tlie  protection  of  certain 
relics,  one  of  the  inestimable  advantages  which  often, 
i-ewarded  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  Wilfiid  returned  ti» 
his   friend  the   Bishop  of  Lyons.     There  he  resided- 
three  years ;   and  now,  tempted  no  more  by  secular" 
offers,  or  acknowledged  to   be  superior  to  them,  h^ 
receivetl,  at  his  earnest  request,  the  tonsure   accnrd^- 
ing  to  the   Roman  form.     But  Dclfinus  (so  runs  Ul^ 
legend)   had   incurred    the   animosity   of  the   Quee»^ 
Bathildis.     With  eight  other  bishops  he  was  put  t*3 
death.     Wilfrid  stood  prepared  to  share  the  glorioux^ 
martyrdom   of  his  friend.      His  beauty  arrested  thi« 
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aim  of  the  execationer ;  and  when  it  was  fbnnd  that 
he  was  a  stranger  he  was  permitted  to  depart  in  peaee.^ 
The  young  Saxon  noble,  who  had  seen  so  many 
distant  lands  —  had  been  admitted  to  the  familiarity 
of  such  powerful  prelates — had  visited  Rome,  receiv- 
ed the  blessmg  of  the  Pope,  and  travelled  under  the 
safeguard  of  holy  relics  —  was  welcomed  by  j^  jforthnm- 
his  former  friend  Alchfrid,  now  the  pious  '*^* 
king  of  Northumbria,  with  wondering  respect.      He 
obtained  first  a  grant  of  land  at  a  place  called  iBstan- 
ibrd ;  afterwards  a  monastery  was  founded  at  Ripon, 
and  endowed  with  xxx  manses  of  land,  of  which  Wil- 
frid was  appointed  abbot.     He  was  then  admitted  into 
the  priesthood  by  Agilbert,   the  Bishop  of  Wessex. 
Colman,  the  Scottish  bishop  of  Lindisfame,  after  his 
^Bcomfiture  in  the  dispute  concerning  Easter,  retired 
in  disgust  and  disappointment    to   his    native   lona. 
Tuta,  another  Scot,   was    carried    ofi^   by   the  fatal 
plagae,  which   at  this  time  ravaged  Britain.     Upon 
his  decease,  the  Saxon  Wilfnd  was  named  by  com- 
mon consent  to  the  Northumbrian   bishopric.      But 
the  plague  had  swept  away  the  greater  part  of  the 
•onthem  prelates.     Wina  alone,  the  West-Saxon  bish- 
^  was  considered  by  Wilfirid  as  canonically  conse- 
nted ;  the  rest  were  Scots,  who  rejected  the  Roman 
^ipline  concerning   Easter  and   the  tonsure.     Wil- 
^d  went  over  to  France ;  the  firm  champion  of  the 
^tholic    discipline    was   received    with    the    highest 

*  Hfre  i*  a  greater  difficulty.  The  Queen  Bathildis  is  represented  by  the 
'"(Dch  hihtorians,  not  as  a  Jezebel  who  slays  the  prophets  of  the  Lord  (as 
'^  is  called  by  Eddius),  but  at  a  princess  of  exemplary  piety,  a  devout 
'^ant  (if  the  church,  and  the  foundress  of  monasteries.  Ebroin  too,  the 
^yor  of  the  Palace,  in  this  legend  is  drawn  in  veiy  dark  colors.  But  on 
"^ildis  and  Ebroin  more  hereafter. 
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Ommatfi  ^onoFs.  No  Ie»  tfaoD  twdve  bi^opt  • 
MOKpfasiw- gennbled  fbrhia  consecration  at  Compi^n 
he  was  borne  aloft  on  a  ^ded  chair,  supported  onl 
by  bishops  —  no  one  else  was  allowed  to  touch  it.  H 
remained  some  time  (it  is  said  three  years)  among  hi 
friends  in  Gaul.'  On  his  return  to  En^and  a  wil 
adventure  on  the  shores  of  his  native  land  showed  hff 
strangely  the  fiercest  barbarism  sdll  encountered  tl 
progress  of  civilization  —  paganism  that  of  Chiisti« 
i^.  The  kingdom  of  Sussex  was  yet  entirely  heaths 
siHH.  Wilfrid  was  driven  by  a  storm  on  its  coal 
The  Saxon  pirates  had  become  merciless  wrecker 
they  thought  everything  cast  by  the  winds  and  tl 
sea  on  their  coasts  their  undoubted  property,  the  cf< 
and  passengers  of  vessels  driven  on  shore  their  lawl 
slaves.  They  attacked  the  stranded  bark  with  the  i 
most  ferocity:  the  crew  of  Wilfrid  made  a  galls 
resistance.  It  was  a  strange  scene.  On  one  si 
the  Christian  prelate  and  his  clergy  were  kneeli: 
aloof  in  prayer ;  on  the  other  a  pagan  priest  was  e 
couraging  the  attack,  by  what  both  parties  suppos 
powerful  enchantments.  A  fortunate  stone  from 
sling  struck  the  priest  on  the  forehead,  and  put 
end  to  his  life  and  to  his  magic.  But  his  &I1  on 
exasperated  the  barbarians.  Thrice  they  renewed  t 
attack,  and  thrice  were  beaten  off.  The  prayers 
Wilfrid  became  more  urgent,  more  needed,  more  si 
cessfiil.'  The  tide  came  in,  the  wind  shifled ;  t 
vessel  got  to  sea,  and  reached  Sandwich.     At  a  lal 

'  Then  roa;  be  tome  conruaion  in  his  two  periodi  of  reaidence  in  Gti 
1  Eddius  comparo  the  paj^n  print  to  Balum,  the  alayar  U  David, 
Ndatanoe  of  Ihia  handtiil  of  men  to  that  of  Gideon,  the  pray  en  of  Will 
to  those  of  Moaea  and  Aaron  when  Joeboa  fought  with  Amalek. 
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period  of  his  life  Wilfiid  nobly  revenged  himself  on 
this  inhospitable  people  by  laboring,  and  with  success, 
in  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

On  Wilfrid's  return  to  Northumbria,  after  his  long 
unexplained  absence,  he  found  his  see  preoccupied  by 
Ceadda,  a  pious  Scottish  monk,  a  disciple  of  the  vener- 
ated Aidan.^  Wilfrid  peaceably  retired  to  his  mon- 
^tery  at  Ripon.  He  was  soon  summoned  to  more 
active  duties :  he  obeyed  the  invitation  of  Wulfliere, 
King  of  Mercia,  to  extend  Christianity  in  his  king- 
^m.  In  the  south  he  must  have  obtained  high  repu- 
tation. On  the  death  of  Deus-dedit,  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  Wilfrid  was  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  vacant  diocese.  On  the  arrival  of  Theodorus, 
^ho  had  been  invested  in  the  metropolitan  dignity  at 
^me,  almost  his  first  act  was  to  annul  the  election 
^  Ceadda,  and  to  place  Wilfrid  in  the  Northumbrian 
^  at  York.  Ceadda  made  no  resistance ;  and  as  a 
'^ward  for  his  piety  and  his  submission,  was  appointed 
^  the  Mercian  see  of  Lichfield. 

The  Christianity  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdoms, 
whether  from  Rome  or  lona,  was  alike  monastic. 
That  form  of  the  religion  already  prevailed  in  Britain, 
'^hen  invaded  by  the  Saxons,  with  them  retreated 
^*it4)  Wales,  or  found  refuge  in  Ireland.  It  landed 
^ith  Augustine  on  the  shores  of  Kent ;  and  came 
Wk  again,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Northumbrian 
*Jn;:,  from  the  Scottish  isles.  And  no  form  of  Chris- 
^nity  could  be  so  well  suited  for  its  high  puri)oses 
*t  tliat  time,  or  tend  so  powerfully  to  promote  civiliza- 
^on  as  well  as  religion. 

^  Perbap«  after  all  Wilfrid  was  only  nominated  by  the  Roman  party, 
^,  diminished  by  the  plagae,  may  not  have  been  able  to  support  their 
cboice. 
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The  calm  example  of  the  domestic  Tirtnes  is  a  n 
soButMn  polished,  bat  often,  as  n^Brds  Kznal  to 
chonh.  course,  more  cormpt  state  of  morals,  tf 
inestimable  value,  as  spreading  around  the  parsn 
an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  happiness,  and  offerit 
living  lesson  on  the  blesungs  c^  conjugal  fidelity, 
snch  Christianity  would  have  made  no  impresuon,  ( 
if  it  coald  have  existed,  on  a  people  who  still  ret«' 
something  of  their  Tentonic  severity  of  manners, 
required  therefore  something  more  impomig — a  st 
er  and  more  manifest  self-denial — to  keep  up  I 
religions  veneration.  The  detachment  of  the  cli 
from  all  earthly  ties  left  them  at  once  more  nnre 
tjnglj  devoted  to  their  unsettled  life  as  missiona 
more  ready  to  encounter  the  perils  of  this  wild  i 
while  (at  the  same  time^  the  rude  minds  of  the  pf 
were  more  struck  by  their  unusual  habits,  by 
strength  of  character  shown  in  their  labors,  i 
mortifications,  their  lastings,  and  perpetual  relif 
services.  All  these -being,  in  a  ccrttun  sense,  mc 
the  bishr^  and  his  clergy  coenobites,  or  if  they  1 
separate  only  less  secluded  and  less  stationary' 
other  ascetics,  wherever  Christianity  spread,  mona 
ies,  or  religious  foundations  with  a  monastic  chara 
arose.  These  foundations,  as  the  religion  aspire 
soflen  the  habits,  might  seem  to  pacify  the  face  of 
land.  They  were  commonly  placed,  by  some  intu 
yearning  after  repose  and  security,  in  spots  ei 
themselves  beautifiil  by  nature,  by  the  I»nk  of 
river,  in  the  depth  of  the  romantic  wood,  under 
shelter  of  the  protecting  hill ;  or  in  such  as  bee 
beautiful  from  the  superior  care  and  culture  of 
monks,  —  the  draining  of  the  meadows,  the  plan 
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rf  trees,  the  home  circle  of  garden  or  orchard,  which 
ttBplojed  or  delighted  the  brotherhood.  These  estab- 
lidimentB  gradually  acquired  a  certain  sanctity :  if 
nposed  like  other  lands  to  the  ravages  of  war,  no 
dtmbt  at  times  the  fear  of  some  tutelary  saint,  or 
the  influence  of  some  holy  man,  arrested  the  march 
of  the  spoiler.  If  the  growth  of  the  English  mon- 
Mteries  was  of  necessity  gradual,  the  culture  around 
them  but  of  slow  development  (agricultural  labor 
cloei  not  seem  to  have  become  a  rule  of  monastic 
diKipline),  it  was  not  from  the  want  of  plentiful  en- 
^iowinents,  or  of  ardent  votaries.  Grants  of  land  and 
of  movables  were  poured  with  lavish  munificence  on 
these  foundations ;  ^  sometimes  tracts  of  land,  far  larger 
thin  they  could  cultivate,  and  which  were  thus  con- 
<fcnmed  to  sterility.  The  Scottish  monks  are  lionor- 
*Uy  distinguished  as  repressing,  rather  than  encour- 
•ging,  this  prodigality.^  The  Roman  clergy,  if  le^s 
scrupulous,  might  receive  these  tributes  not  merely 
^  offerings  of  religious  zeal  to  God,  but  under  a  con- 
action  that  they  were  employed  for  the  improvement 
^  well  as  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  people.  Nor 
''•s  it  only  the  sacred  mysterious  office  of  ministering 
*t  the  altar  of  the  new  God,  it  was  the  austere  seclu- 
*^n  of  the  monks,  which  seized  on  the  religious  aflfec- 
^Wis  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  convert.  When  Christianity 
^t  broke  upon  their  rude  but  earnest  minds,  it  was 
^braced  with  the  utmost  fervor,  and  under  its  sever- 
^t  forms.     Men  were  eager  to  escape  the  awful  pun- 

'  Bede  calls  Bomc  of  the»e  donations,  "  staltiMimos.'* 

Aidanuit,  Finan  et  Colmannun,  mine  unctitatis  fuerunt  et  paraimo- 
^-  Adfo  enim  sairordotes  erant  illian  temporisi  ab  avariti&  iinmunes  ut 
''^  Unituria,  nisi  coacti,  accepenint."  —  ilenric.  Hunting,  apud  Galu,  lib. 
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ishraente,  and  to  secure  the  wonderfiil  promises  cf  tl 
new  religion  by  some  strong  effijrt,  whicli  woa. 
wrench  them  altogether  from  their  former  Ufe.  / 
the  gentler  spirit  of  the  Gospel  found  its  way  iff 
softer  hearts,  it  made  them  loathe  the  fierce  u 
rudely  warlike  occapationa  of  their  foie&thers.  1 
the  one  class  the  monastery  offered  its  rigid  couise  ( 
ceremonial  duty  and  its  ruthless  austerities,  to  d 
other  its  repose.  Nobles  left  th^  halls,  queens  the 
palaces,  kings  their  thrones,  to  win  everlasting  life  I 
the  abandonment  of  the  pomp  and  the  duties  of  tlx 
secular  state,  and,  by  becoming  churchmen  or  monl 
still  to  exercise  rule,  or  to  atone  fi>r  yeara  of  blind  ai 
sinful  heathenism. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

WILFRID  — BEDE. 

Wilfrid,  the  type  of  his  time,  blended  the  rigor  of 

^  monk  wi^h  something  of  prelatic  magnifi-  wiuHd's 

cence.    The  effect  of  his  visit  to  more  pol-  ^'^^'^' 

^^  countries  —  to   Gaul  and  Italy  —  soon  appeared 

^  his  diocese.      He  who  had  seen  the  churches  of 

Kome  and  other  Italian  cities,  would  not  endure  the 

^ie  timber  buildings,*  thatched  with  reeds  —  the  only 

^hitecture   of  the    Saxons  —  and    above  which    the 

^ttish    monks    had   not  aspired.^     The    church    of 

^ulinus  at  York  had  been  built  of  stone,  but  it  was 

ruins ;  it  was  open  to  the  wind  and  rain,  and  the 

ds  flew  about  and  built  their  nests  in  the  roof  and 

'k.     Wilfrid  repaired  the  building,  roofed  it   with 

I  and  filled   the  windows  with  glass.     The  trans- 

m*y  of  this  unknown  material  excited  great  aston- 

ont.     At   Ripon    he   built   the   church   from    the 

k1  of  smoothed  stones  ;  it  was  of  great  height,  and 

rted  by  columns  and  aisles.^     All  the  chieftains 

lanes  of  the  kingdom  were  invited  to  the  conse- 

1  of  this  church.     Wilfrid  read   from   the  altar 

enbcrg  observes  that  the  Anglo-Saxons  have  no  other  word  for 
'mt  getimbrian,  to  work  in  wood.  —  Ge!K:hichte  Engl.,  i.  170. 
IS,  c.  xvi. 

to  lapide  a  terr&  usqae  ad  suinmum,  ledificatam  variis  colmnnis 
u.f  suffulf^m  in  cultum  erexit  et  consummavit."  —  Eddius,  xviii. 

14 
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the  list  of  the  kuida  which  had  been  bettowed 
former  kings,  for  the  Bftl^tJon  of  their  souls,  vp 
the  church,  and  those  which  were  atkrei  that  dij 
and  also  of  the  places  once  dedicated  to  God  by  tl 
Britons,  and  abandoned  on  their  expulsion  by  the  St 
ons.  This  act  wag  meant  for  the  scdemn  rect^nitioii  < 
all  exiating  rights,  the  enconragement  of  future  gl 
and,  it  seems,  the  assertion  of  vagoe  and  latent  clahn 
After  this  Christian  or  sacerdotal  comjnonoratii 
there  w&s  something  of  a  return  to  heathen  naage,  di 
ing  three  days  and  three  nights  unint^n^ted  feastii 
Bat  the  architectural  wonder  a(  the  age  was  t 
chorch  at  Hexham,  whirh  was  said  to  surpass  in  spl< 
dor  every  building  on  this  side  of  the  Alps.  1 
depth  to  which  the  foundations  were  sunk,  Uie  heif 
and  length  of  the  walls,  the  richness  of  the  colun 
and  aisles,  the  ingenious  multiplicity  of  the  pai 
as  it  struck  the  biographer  of  Wilfrid,  pve  the  noti 
of  a  building  of  the  later  Roman,  or,  as  it  is  call 
Byzantine  style,  aspiring  into  something  like  1 
Gothic." 

The  friend  and  companion  of  Wilfrid  at  Rome,  Bei 
BHHfict  '^''^t  Biscop,  (amonk  of  Holy  Island),  was 
Bi»p.  troducing,  in  a  more  peaceful  and  less  osten 
tious  way,  the  arts  and  elegancies  of  life.  When  about 
build  his  monastery  at  Wearmouth,  he  crossed  into  Gi 
to  collect  masons  skilled  in  working  stone  after  the  i 
man  manner ;  when  the  walls  were  finished,  he  sent  i 


I  "  Cujiu  profanditatem  in  (errft  cam  domibua  miriflcA  poUtis  lapidi 
fUndatim,  «t  super  tcrran]  multlplicem  doiaum,  columDJi  variii  >t  na 
porticibiu  suffuUun,  minbiliquc  ollitudiae  el  longitudine  marorani  ra 
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glaziers,  whose  art  till  this  time  was  unknown  a.d.  ere. 
in  Britain.^  Nor  was  architecture  the  only  art  intro- 
duced by  the  pilgrims  to  Rome.  Benedict  brought  from 
abroad  vessels  for  the  altar,  vestments  which  could  not 
be  made  in  England,  and  especially  two  palls,  entirely 
of  silk,  of  incomparable  workmanship.^  I^ooks,  embel- 
lished if  not  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  paintings, 
came  from  the  same  quarter.  Wilfrid's  offering  to  the 
church  of  Ripon  was  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  written  in 
fetters  of  gold,  on  a  purple  ground.*  Other  manu- 
scripts were,  adorned  with  gold  and  ])recious  stones. 
On  each  of  his  visits  to  Rome  Benedict  brought  less 
onwmented  books ;  on  one  occasion  a  large  number : 
wid  he  solemnly  charged  his  brethren,  among  his  last  in- 
structions, to  take  every  precaution  for  the  security  and 
presenaticm  of  their  library.  The  pictures,  which  he 
brouglit  from  Rome,  were  to  adorn  two  churches,  one  at 
^^'^earmouth,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ;  one  at  Yarrow,  to 
St.  Paul.  These  were  no  doubt  the  earliest  sjwcimens 
^  Christian  painting  in  the  country.  In  the  ceil- 
*t^g  ot*  the  nave  at  Wearmouth  were  the  Virgin  and 
the  twelve  apostles ;  on  the  south  wall  subjects  from 
^be  Gospel  history ;  on  the  north  from  the  Revelations. 
^*^we  in  St.  Paul's  illustrated  the  agreement  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.     In  one  compartment  was 

'  PtiDteil  g]MM  seems  to  have  been  known  at  an  early  pt* riod  in  (iaul,  -^ 

*^  Sab  Tenticoloiibuf  flgnris  Tvmann  herblda  rruPta, 
Sapphiratos  flecUt  per  pnuiinam  Tltrum  caplllo*." 

Hidon.  ApoUin. 

'^  however.  Menu  a  kind  of  mosaic. 

'  **  Va!*a  Mincta,  et  vestimenta  quia  domi  invenire  nnn   poterat  .  .  . 
•**wica." 

'  **  Auto  purissimo  in  membranis  depurpuratis.  colorati?."  —  Eddiua,  c 
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Isaac  bearing  the  wood  tot  sacrifice,  and  bdow  Ar 
Savioar  bearing  his  cross.' 

So  fiir  Wilfrid  rises  to  his  tof^  eminence  an  otjeet 
of  universal  respect,  venerstinn,  and  love.  On  a  sod- 
den he  is  involved  in  interminable  die^atea,  persecnted 
with  bitter  animosity,  d^;raded  from  his  see,  an  exile 
from  bis  country,  and  dies  at  length,  though  at  matoie 
age,  yet  worn  out  with  trouble  and  anxie^.  Tbe 
causes  of  this  reverse  are  lost  in  ohscnrit^.  It  was  nol 
the  old  feud  between  tbe  Roman  and  the  Scottish  clergy, 
for  Theodoras,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  hea^ 
of  the  Roman  party,  joins  the  confederacy  agunst  him. 
As  yet  tbe  jealousies  between  the  secular  and  the  regu- 
lar clergy,  the  priests  and  monks,  which  at  a  later  p& 
riod,  in  the  days  of  Odo  and  Dunstan,  distracted  tht 
Anglo-Saxon  Church,  had  not  begun.  The  royal 
jealousy  of  the  pomp  and  wealth  of  the  bishop,  whicf 
might  seem  to  obscure  that  of  the  throne,  though  m 
doubt  already  in  some  strength,  belongs  in  its  intensity 
to  other  times.  Egfrid,  now  King  of  Northiimbria,  hs" 
been  ahcnated  from  Wilfrid,  through  his  severe  advie 
to  t)ie  Queen  Ethelreda  to  persist  in  her  vow  of  chas 
tity.  The  first  husband  of  Ethelreda  had  respected  th 
virginity  wliich  she  had  dedicated  to  God.  Wh^ 
compelled  to  marry  Egfrid,  she  maintained  her  li»l 
obstinacy,  and  took  refuge,  by  Wilfrid's  connivance, 
a  convent,  to  escape  her  conjugal  duties.  A  n^ 
Queen,  Ercemburga,  instead  of  this  docile  obedience    i 

■  Bede,  Btler  describing  Ihe  pictnm,  pfoceedt :  "  Qiutcnns  intnntiA  ei 
cWiflm  ODins*  elimn  lilcnnnn  Igntri,  qnaqaBTenum  iDtendennt,  Tt 
aempcr  smRbilcm  Chrinti,  einctaniinqae  ejus,  qounvlt  in  imagine  roDteO' 
plarenluraspeclum:  vcl  Dorainici  Incani»tioni«  gr»ti«n  vigil»ntiore  me"'* 
recolprent,  vei  extremi  dincrimen  eiammis  quasi  conm  oculia  hibcDta*,  dlf- 
inerint."  ~  Smith'i  Bede,  p.  aM. 
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Wilfrid,  became  his  bitterest  enemy.^  She  it  was  who 
utflamed  her  husband  with  jealousy  of  the  state,  the 
riches,  and  the  pride  of  the  bishop,  his  wealthy  founda- 
tions, his  splendid  buildings,  his  hosts  of  followers. 
Tlieodorus,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  King  of  Northumbria,  to 
assist  in  the  overthrow  of  Wilfrid. 

Theodorus  was  a  foreigner,  a  Greek  of  Tarsus,  and 
Jttight  perliaps   despise   this   aspiring   Saxon.  Theodorm 
A.fter  the  death  of  Archbishop   Deus-dedit,  ofcSSS?" 
the  see  of  Canterbury  had  remained  vacant  ^^^' 
foixr  years.     The  kings  of  Kent  and  Nortli- a.d.  ew. 
*i^*ibria   determined    to    send   a   Saxon,    Wighard,   to 
R-ome,   to  receive   consecration.        Wighard   died   at 
R-oine;  the  Pope  Vitalian   was   urged  to   supply   the 
*osaj.     His  choice  fell  upon  Theodorus,  a  de-  a.d.  668. 
^*oiit  and  learned  monk.     Vital ian's  nomination  awoke 
^^  jealousy,    but  rather  profound  gratitude.^     It   was 
^<^t  the  appointment  of  a  splendid  and  powerful  j)rimate 
^^  a  great  and  wealthy  church,  but  a  successor  to  the 
'Missionary  Augustine.     But  Theodorus,  if  he  brought 
^^^t  ambition,  brought  the  Roman  love  of  order  and  of 
^^'ganization,  to  the  yet  wild  and  divided  island ;  and 
■^«  profound  peace  which  prevailed  might  tempt  him 
^^^    reduce    the    more  than    octarchy    of   independent 

^  ^  The  language  ascribed  to  Ercemburga  might  apply  to  a  later  arch- 

**]iop  of  York,  the  object  of  royal  envy  and  rapacity.    "  Eiiumeranfl  ci 

«  .  omnem  gloriam  ejus  secularem,  et  divitiati,  nee  nun  Ocnobionim 

^^^titudincnif  et  Kditiciorum  magnitudinem,  innumerumiiuv  Huilalium  ex- 

*Xntoin,  rtguUbu*  vestimentis  et  annis  omatum.**    This  is  not  Wolsii'V,  but 

^'^ilfrid. 

^  **  Episi'opum  quern  petierant  a  Romano  Pontilice/*     There  is  a  violent 

^*^>*pute  (compare  Lingard,  Anglo-Sax.  Antiq.,  and  note  in  Kemble*s  Anglo- 

^«xuiu>,  ii.  355)  upon  the  nature  of  this  appointment;  all  parties,  except 

^^-  Kemble,  appear  to  me  to  overlook  the  state  of  Christianity  in  P^gland 

•tthetime. 
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])i>lio|)s  into  one  luirinonious  community.     As  yet  there 
were  churches  in  England,  not  one  Church.  Theodorus 
appears  to  have  formed  a  great  scheme  for  the  submission 
of  the  whole  island  to  his  metropolitan  jurisdiction.  He 
summoned  a  council  at  Hertford,  which  enacted  many 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  power  of  the  bishops,  the 
rights  of  monasteries,    on  keeping  of  Easter,   on  di- 
vorces, and  unlawful  marriages.  Archbishop  Theodorus 
began  by  dividing  the  great  bishoprics  in  East  Anglia 
and  in  Mercia,  and  deposed   two  refractory   prelatea. 
He  proceeded  on  his  sole  spiritual  authority,  with  the 
temporal  aid  of  the  king,  to  divide  the   bishopric  of 
York  into  three  sees ;  so,  by  the  appointment  of 
wiUHd         bishops,  Wilfrid   was  entirely  superseded  ii 
Borne.  his  dioccsc.^     Wilfrid  appealed  to  Rome, 

set  out  to  lay  his  case  before  the  Pope.'     So  deep 
the  animosity,  that  his  enemies  in  England  are 
have  persuaded  Theodoric,  King  of  the  Franks, 
Ebroin,  mayor  of  the  palace,  to  seize  the  prelate  on  b: 

journey,   and   to   put  his   companions  to  the  swore ZL 

Winfred,  the  ejected  Bishop  of  Mercia,  was  apprehendi—jd 
in  his  stead,  and  thrown  into  prison. 

The  wind  was  fortunately  adverse  to  Wilfrid,  ar  jd 
drove  him  on  the  coast  of  Friesland.  The  barban^^ru 
and  pagan  people  received  the  holy  man  with  hospit^^al- 
In  Frienund.  ity ;  their  fisheries  that  year  being  remarl 
bly  successful,  this  was  attributed  to  his  presence ; 
the  king,  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  were  alike  m'^ore 
disposed  to  listen  to  the  Gospel,  first  preached  amc^i^ 


1  Eddius  compares  Egftid  and  Theodoras  to  Balak  and  Balaam.— "^^ 
kins,  Concil. 

2  Eddius  says  that  he  left  England  amid  the  tean  of  moiiy  AomanA  «f 
his  monks. 
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"em  with  Wilfrid's  power  and  zeal.     The   way  was 

"*Ua  prepared  for  his  disciple,  Willibrod,  and  for  that 

'^■iiarkable   succession  of  missionaries   from  England, 

^no,  kindred  in  speech,  converted  so  large  a  part  of 

"^rmany  to  Christianity. 

After  nearly  a  year  passed  in  this  pious  occupation 
^  f  riesland,  Wilfrid  ventured  into  Graul,  and  was  far 
^^rably  received  by  Dagobert  II.  Two  years  elapsed 
**^ft>re  he  found  his  way  to  Rome.  The  Pope  (Agatho) 
'^^eived  his  appeal,  submitted  it  to  a  synod,  a.d.  «79. 
^ho  decided  in  his  favor.  Agatho  issued  his  ^'*'***'- 
^lUidate  for  the  reinstatement  of  Wilfrid  in  his  see. 

Though  the  Papal  decree  denounced  excommunica- 
^on  against  the  layman,  degradation  and  dep-  ^^  Northum- 
Hvation  against  the  ecclesiastic,  who  should  **'**• 
^re  to  disobey  it,  it  was  received  by  the  King  of 
^orthumbria  with  contempt,  and  even  by  Archbishop 
theodorus  with  indifference.     Wilfrid,  on  his  return, 
though  armed  with  the  papal  authority,  which  he  was 
Recused  of  having  obtained  by  bribery,  *  was  ignomin- 
^ously  cast  into  prison,  and  kept  in  solitary  confine- 
Ufient.     The  queen,  with  the  strange  mixture  of  super- 
stition and  injustice  belonging  to  the  age,  plundered 
Kim  of  his  reliquary,  a  talisman  which  she  kept  con- 
^tantlv  with  her,  in  her  own    chamber   and   abroad. 
\Vilfrid'8   faithful   biographer   relates   many   miracles, 
'Virnnight  during  his  imprisonment.     The  chains  of  iron, 
"^th   which  they  endeavored  to  bind  him,  shrunk  or 
stretched,  so  as  either  not  to  admit  his  limbs,  or  to  drop 
ftom  them.    The  queen  fell  ill,  and  attributed  her  sick- 

i  See  Iv4ldiu8  for  thii«  early  inntance  of  the  Rtwpectod  venality  of  the 
l^»inan  curia.  *'  Innuper  (qu<xl  execrabiliu8  erat),  d(*fainaverant  in  ani- 
iturum  !(uanim  pemioiem,  \ii/trttio  dicercnt  redempta  esMi  scripta,  qiue  ad 
^alutem  observaDitum  ab  apostoliclk  sede  destinata  sunt'*  —  c.  xxxiii. 
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nuss  to  tlie  stolen  reliquary.  She  obtained  his  fireedom, 
and  was  glad  when  the  dangerous  prelate,  with  his 
relics,  was  safe  out  of  her  kingdom. 

He  fled  to  Mercia,  but  the  Queen  of  Mercia  was  the 
sister  of  Egfrid ;  to  Wessex,  but  there  the  queen  wt^ 
the  sister  of  Ereemburga;  he  found  no  safety.    AC 
pj)^^  of       length  he  took  refuge  among  the  more  ho*-* 
wiuHd.         pitable  pagans  of  Sussex  —  the  only  one  of 
the  Saxon  kingdoms  not  yet  Christian.     The  king  and 
the  queen,  indeed,  had  both  been  baptized ;  the  king^ 
Ethelwach,  at  the  persuasion  of  Wulfhere,  King  cT 
Mercia,  who  rewarded  his  Christianity  with  the  prodi^ 
gal  grant  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Elabba,  the  queen,  had 
been  admitted  to  the  sacred  rite  in  Worcestershiie- 
Yet,  till  the  arrival  of  Wilfrid,  they  had  not  attempted 
to  make  proselytes  among  their  subjects.     They  had 
rested  content  with  their  own  advantages.     A  few  poor 
Irish  monks  at  Bosham  (near  Chichester)  had  alone 
penetrated  the  wild  forests  and  jungles  which  cut  off 
this  barbarous  tribe  from  the  rest  of  England.     But 
their  rude  hearts  opened  at  once  to  the  eloquence  of 
Wilfrid.     He  taught  them  the  arts  of  life  as  well  as 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.     For  three  years  this  part 
of  the  island  liad  suffered  by  drought,  followed  bj 
famine  so  severe,  that  an  epidemic  desperation  seized 
the  people.     They  linked  themselves  by  forties  or  tf 
ties  hand  in  hand,  leaped  from  the  rocks,  were  dashed 
in  pieces,  or  drowned.^      Though  a  maritime  peopI«» 

^  The  South  Saxons  are  thus  described : 

"  Gens  igitur  qasBdam  icopulosia  indita  terris 
Saltibun  incultlt,  et  deosU  horrida  dumis 
Non  ftcilem  proprils  aditum  prtebebat  in  arrlf, 
Oens  ignara  Dei,  timulacrii  dedita  Tanis." 

JPViMf^yanf,  p.  191. 
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QO  t  long  line  of  sea-coast,  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
•rt  of  fishing.  Wilfrid  collected  a  number  of  nets,  led 
them  out  to  sea,  and  so  provided  them  with  a  regular 
wpply  of  food.  The  wise  and  pious  benefactor  of  the 
ttition  was  rewarded  by  a  grant  of  the  ]>eninsula  of 
Sebey  (the  isle  of  seals).  There  he  built  a  monas- 
tery, and  for  five  years  exercised  undisturbed  his  epis- 
copal functions. 

A  revolution  in  the  west  and  south  of  the  island  in- 
creased rather   than    diminished    the    influ-  oonquef>t  of 
CDce  of  Wilfrid.     Ceadwalla,  a  youth  of  the  ceadw»iia. 
"yal  house  of  Wessex,  had  lived  as  an  outlaw  in  the 
'wests  of  Chiltern  and  Anderida.     He  appeared  sud- 
<*enly  in  arms,  seized  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Saxons, 
conquered  Sussex,  and  ravaged  or  subdued  parts  of 
Kent.     Some  obscure  relation  had  subsisted  between 
Ceadwalla  (when  an  exile)  and  the  Bishop  Wilfrid.^ 
'^'ilfrid's  protector,  Adelwalch,  fell  in  battle  during 
^he  invasion  of  the  stranger.     After  Ceadwalla   had 
completed  his  conquests  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Isle 
^  Wight,  Wilfrid  became  his  chief  counsellor,  and  was 
permitted  by  the  king,  still  himself  a  doubtful  Chris- 
"an,  if  not  a  heathen,  to  convert  the  inhabitants  ;  and 
Ceadwalla  granted  to  the  Church  one  third  of  the  Isle 

Wight.     The  conversion  of  Ceadwalla  is  conrwion  of 
^  remarkable  to  be  i)assed  over.      It  has  ^•*«^'"^^- 
^^^en  attributed  to  his  horror  of  mind  at  the  barbarous 
Murder  of  his  brother  in  Kent.^     It  was  no  light  and 

T^Uiiu  admiU  that  the  South  Saxons  were  comjtfUed  hy  the  king  to  alian- 
^*J  th«ir  idolatry.  Aa-onUng  to  Bedc,  they  understood  catching  eels  in 
«Hs  rivpni.  —  II.  E.  iv.  13. 

*  "^Sanctus  anti^tes  (.'hristti  in  nonnulli.s  auxiliif«  et  adjtimontis  sirpe 
^**iatuiu  cxuleni  oiijuvavit  et  continnavit."  — K<ldiu8,  c.  41. 

^  Accurdiuj^  to  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  Ceadwalla  was  not  a  Christian 
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politic  conviction,  but  the  deep  and  intense  passion  of 
a  veliement  spirit.  The  wild  outlaw,  the  bloody  con- 
queror, tlirew  olf  his  arms,  gave  up  the  throne  which 
he  had  won  by  such  dauntless  enterprise  and  so  much 
carnage.  He  went  to  Rome  to  seek  that  absolution 
for  his  sins,  from  which  no  one  could  so  ciifectually  r^ 
lieve  him  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  At  Rome  fae 
was  christened  by  the  name  of  Peter.  At  Rome  lie 
died,  and  an  epitaph,  of  no  ordinary  merit  for  the  time, 
celebrated  the  first  barbarian  king,  who  had  left,  his 
height  of  glory  and  of  wealth,  his  femily,  his  mighty 
kingdom,  his  triumphs  and  his  spoils,  his  thanes,  his  ca^ 
tIcN,  and  his  palaces,  for  the  perilous  journey  and  bajv 
tism  at  the  hands  of  St.  Peter's  successor.  His  reward 
had  been  an  heavenly  for  an  earthly  crown,^ 

wbcn  he  invailfil  Kent     Wolf  (his  brother),  m  wvige  tDUWadtr,  *u  rdiv 

pritnl  smi  bumei!  in  *  house,  in  ivhicli  lie  had  taken  reftige,  by  the  Chiia- 

tiuiii  of  the  countcy.    "  Post  hiec  CpAdwalla  Rex  Went  SikohIe,  de  bia  et 

atiis  sibi  cumuiifBW  pocniten*.  Romom  peirexit."  —  Apud  X.  Script,  p.  TU, 

1  "  (^ulmen,  0|»«,  sobolem,  pollenlia  regnm,  triumpbos, 

EsEuviax,  proceres,  msnia,  ca^trt.  Lares, 

Quip(|ue  patnim  riituii  ct  quo;  congvstKrM  ipte 

Csdwal  armipolens  liquil  amore  Dei. 
Ul  I'etrum  mdemque  Petri  rex  eemeret  hospe<, 

Cujoa  faille  niems  Bumeret  almua  squaa, 
SpkiiiliHrniiKiuo  Jubar  radianti  lumeret  haustu, 

Kx  quo  viviGciu  fiilKoi*  ubique  fluil. 
Pcrcipirnsque  alaeer  rcdivivat  pnetuia  viln 
Rarbarivam  rabiem,  uomeu  et  ioilc  tuiim 
ConvBHiu,  ronvenit  avani,  Pelrumqae  vucari. 

Serein*  AntiHia  juwit,  ut  ip>e  Pater 
Foiile  rrnafceptis,  queni  Chrieti  gratia  purgans 

Protinu!'  abliituni  vexit  in  nrcv  poli. 
Mira  Hdea  rvcin !  dementia  maxima  Christi, 

Cujon  consilium  nullue  adirc  polesl ! 
So'pex  fnim  venienx  supremo  ex  orbe  Britanni. 
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Archbishop  Theodorus  was  now  grown  old,  and  felt 
ie  approach  of  death ;  he  was  seized  with  remorse  for 
ns  injustice  to  the  exiled  bishop  of  York.  Wilfnd 
net  his  advances  to  reconciliation  in  a  Christian  spirit, 
n  London  Theodorus  declared  publicly  that  Wilfrid 
nd  been  deposed  without  just  cause ;  at  his  decease 
ntnisted  his  own  diocese  to  his  charge,  and  recom- 
ttended  him  as  his  own  successor.  Wilfrid  either  de- 
lined  the  advancement,  or,  more  probably,  was  unac- 
eptable  to  the  clergy  of  the  South.  After  a  vacancy 
( two  years,  the  Abbot  of  Reculver,  whose  name, 
terchtwald,  indicates  his  Saxon  descent,  was  chosen, 
le  was  the  first  native  who  had  filled  the  see.^ 

Wilfrid  was  agahi  invested  in  his  full  rights  as 
ii^Iiop  of  York.  The  king,  Egfrid,  had  miMa  n- 
illen  in  battle  against  the  Picts.  His  sue-  York, 
ttsor  was  Aldfrid,  who  had  been  educated  in  piety  and 
aming  by  certain  Irish  monks.  This,  though  an 
xctllent  school  for  some  Christian  virtues,  had  not 
aujrht  liim  humble  submission  to  the  lofty  Roman  pre- 
ensirins  of  Wilfrid.  The  feud  between  the  king  and 
w  i)ishop  broke  out  anew.  Wilfrid  pressed  some  an- 
'<luatc*d  claims  on  certain  alienated  possessions  of  the 

liurch ;  the  king  proposed  to  erect  Ripon  into  a  bish- 
'Pri<:  iiule[)endent  of  York.  Wilfrid  retired  to  the 
^urt  of  Mercia. 

A  ^a»nenil  synod  of  the  clergy  of  the  island  was  held 


Candidufl  inter  oves  Chrvti  sociabilis  ivit, 

Corpore  nam  tumulum,  mente  supema  tenet; 
Cominutasse  magin  sceptrorum  insi^ia  credas, 
Qiiein  return  Chri.<<ti  pnemeniissc  vides." 

//f</^  //.  E.  V.  7. 
^  "^ccordini;  t<»  tlie  Saxon  chronicle  and  others.    Bede  calU  him  a  native 
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at  a  place  called  Eastan&ld.  The  tpiod  isaaaiA 
the  imqiialified  BiibiniBsion  of  Wilfiid  to  certain  coov 
tntions  of  Archbishop  Theodorns,  Wilftid  reproacld 
them  with  their  contumaciotu  resiBtanoe,  during  twentj* 
two  years,  to  the  decrees  of  Rome,  and  tauDdngl;  i* 
.  quired  whether  they  would  dare  to  compare  their  ai^ 
Inshop  of  Canterbniy  (then  a  manifest  schismatic)  widi 
the  successors  of  St.  Peter.^  However  the  deiff 
might  reverence  the  spiritual  dignity  of  Rune,  die 
name  of  Rome  was  probably  less  imposing  to  Hk  if 
scendants  of  the  Saxons  than  to  most  of  the  Tentonic 
tribes.  The  Saxons  had  only  known  the  Romans  n 
their  decay,  as  a  people  whom  they  had  driven  fron 
the  island.  The  name  was  perhaps  associated  widi 
feelings  of  contempt  rather  than  of  reverence.  Tbc 
king  and  the  archbishop  demanded  Wilfrid's  signature 
to  an  act  of  unconditional  submission.  Warned  by  i 
friendly  priest  that  the  design  of  his  enemies  was  to 
make  him  surrender  all  his  rights  and  pronounce  hi> 
own  degradation,  Wilfrid  replied  with  a  reservation  rf 
his  obedience  to  the  canons  of  the  fathers.  They  then 
required  liim  to  retire  to  liis  monastery  at  Ripon,  tni 
not  to  leave  it  without  the  king's  permission ;  to  ^ 
BipuwoD  of  "^P  ^^^  ^^^  papal  edicts  in  his  fevor ;  to  *b- 
Wilfrid,  gjgjjj  from  every  ecclesiastical  office,  and  * 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  his  own  deposition.  The 
old  man  broke  out  with  a  clear  and  intrepid  voice  into 
a  protest  agninst  the  iniquity  of  depriving  him  of «" 
office  held  for  forty  years.     He  recounted  his  serviO* 

>  "  Interrogavit  eoa  quiL  fronte  auderent  statutiB  apostalictii  ab  AgUivM 
SBDCta  et  Bmi^iclo  elerto,  et  beato  Sergio  suictiMimis  pipii  ad  BrilaniiiM 
pro  »lut«  animarum  direftin  pncponere,  aut  eligcre  decreta  Ttaeodori  ^ 
copi  quiF  in  diaciirdJA  coiutituit."  So  writes  Eddiu*,  no  doubt  pmcat  a 
the  synod. 
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to  the  Church.  The  topics  were  singularly  ill-chosen 
for  the  ear  of  the  king.  He  had  extirpated  the  poison- 
008  plants  of  Scottish  growth,  had  introduced  the  true 
time  of  keeping  Easter,  and  the  orthodox  tonsure  ;  he 
had  bnnight  in  the  antiphonal  harmony :  and  ^^  having 
done  all  this  '*  (of  his  noble  apostolic  labors,  his  con- 
version of  the  heathen,  his  cultivation  of  arts  and  let- 
ters, his  stately  buildings,  his  monasteries,  he  said  notli- 
^g)^  "  ^^  I  to  pronounce  my  own  condemnation  ?  I 
appeal  in  full  confidence  to  the  apostolic  tribimal.^'  He 
was  allowed  to  retire  again  to  the  court  of  Mercia. 
But  his  enemies  proceeded  to  condemn  him  as  contu- 
macious. The  sentence  was  followed  by  his  excom- 
munication, with  circumstances  of  more  than  usual  in- 
dignity and  detestation.  Food  which  had  been  blessed 
by  any  of  WilfHd's  party  was  to  be  thrown  away  as 
an  idol  offering ;  the  sacred  vessels  which  he  had  used 
were  to  be  cleansed  from  the  pollution. 

But  the  dauntless  spirit  of  Wilfrid  was  unbroken, 
his  confidence  in  the  rightful  power  of  the  pope  un- 
shaken. At  seventy  years  of  age  he  again  undertook 
the  dangerous  journey  to  Italy,  again  prcsented  him- 
self before  the  pope,  John  V.  A  second  decree  was 
pronounced  in  his  favor.  On  his  return,  the  arch- 
bishop, overawed,  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
Northumbrian  king,  received  liim  with  respect.  But 
the  king,  Aldfrid,  reftised  all  concession.  "  I  will  not 
alter  one  word  of  a  sentence  issued  by  myself,  the 
archbishop,  and  all  the  dignitaries  of  the  land,  for  a 
writing  coming,  as  ye  say,  from  the  apostolic  chair." 
The  death  of  Aldfrid  followed  ;  it  was  attributetl  to 
the  divine  vengeance ;  and  it  was  also  given  out  that, 
on  his  deathbed,  he  had  expressed  deep  contrition  for 
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the  wrongs  of  Wilfrid.  On  the  Bocesnon  of  Otiei  < 
new  synod  was  held  on  the  banks  of  the  Nid.  Hi 
A.>-7ot.  archbishop  Berchtwald  appeared  with  Wl^ 
frid,  and  prodnced  the  apostolic  decree,  confirmed  bf 
the  papal  ezcommanication  of  all  who  ihonld  disoti*^ 
it.  The  prelates  and  thanes  seemed  disposed  to  raii^ 
they  declared  th^r  reluctance  to  annnl  the  stJemn  it- 
cision  of  the  synod  at  Eastanfeld.  The  abbess  Aififr- 
da,  the  sister  of  the  late  king,  rose,  and  declared  thb 
deathbed  penitence  of  Aldlrid  for  his  injustice.  Ske 
was  followed  by  the  ealdorman,  Berchfrid,  the  protecHT 
of  the  realm  dnring  the  king's  minority,  who  decUnd 
that,  when  hard  pressed  in  battle  by  his  enemies,  Iw 
had  vowed,  if  God  should  vouchsafe  his  delivenmWi 
to  espouse  Wilfrid's  cause.  That  deliverance  w«s  » 
manifest  declaration  of  God  in  &vor  of  Wilfrid.  Anf 
ty  was  restored,  the  bishops  interchanged  the  kiss  if 
peace ;  Wilfrid  reassumed  the  monasteries  of  Rlpoo 
DHihof  and  Hexham.  The  few  last  years  of  kM 
i.D.  7<».  life  (he  lived  to  the  age  of  76)  soon  glida^ 
away.  He  died  in  another  monastery,  which  he  bw 
founded  at  Oundle ;  his  remains  were  convej'ed  «iv 
great  pomp  to  Ripon. 

So  closes  the  life  of  Wilfiid,  and  the  first  period 
of  Christian  history  in  England.  The  sad  scenes  of 
sacerdotal  Jealousy  and  strife,  which  made  his  conttt 
almost  a  constant  feud  and  himself  an  object  of  o*" 
popularity,  even  of  persecution,  are  lost  in  the  sped*" 
cle  of  the  blessings  conferred  by  Christianity  on  <*■ 
Saxon  ancestors.  Even  the  wild  cast  of  reKgio* 
adventure  in  this  life  was  more  widely  benefit* 
than  had  been  a  more  tranquil  course.  As  the  grc*' 
Prelate  of  the   North,   as  a  missionaiy,   his  sDCC«a 
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ihowed   his   unrivalled   qualifications.      As   a  bishop, 

He  provoked  hostility  by  an  ecclesiastical  pomp  which 

contrasted  too  strongly  with  the  general  poverty,  and 

Us  determination  to  enforce  strict  conformity  to  the 

inthority  of  Rome  offended  the  converts  of  the  Scot- 

tidi  monks.     His  banishment  into  wild  pagan  countries 

ind  his  frequent  journeys  to  Rome,  were  advantageous, 

though  in  a  verj'  different  manner,  the  former  among 

the  rude  tribes  to  whom  he  preached  the  Gospel,  the 

litter  to  his  native  land.     He  never  returned  to  Eng- 

knd  without  bringing  something  more  valuable  than 

Ptpal  edicts  in  his  own  favor.^ 

Tlie  hatred  of  the  churchmen  of  this  time  might 
ieem  reserved  for  each  other ;  to  all  besides  their  in- 
fluence was  that  of  pure  Christian  humanity.  Their 
quarrels  died  with  them ;  the  civilization  which  they 
introduced,  the  milder  manners,  the  letti*rs,  the  arts, 
the  sciences  8ur>'ived.  On  the  estates  which  the  pro<l- 
JpJ  generosity  of  the  kings,  especially  when  they 
pined  them  from  their  heathen  neighbors,  bestowed 
<•  the  Church,  with  the  immediate  manumission  of 
the  slaves,  could  not  but  tend  to  mitigate  the  general 
^ndition  of  that  class.  Some  of  these  were  i)robably 
rf  British  descent,  and  so  Christianity  might  allay 
^en  that  inveterate  national  hostility.  Nor  were  their 
<^  predial  slaves  alone  directly  benefited  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Churchmen.  The  redemption  of  slaves 
^8  one  of  the  objects  for  which  the  canons  allowed 
the  alienation  of  their  lands.  Among  the  pious  acts 
hy  which  a  wealthy  penitent  might  buy  off  the  coi^ 
poral  austerities   demanded   by  the   discipline  of   the 

*  Ciimpan*  Kembl**'!*  Anglo-Saxon;*,  ii.  432  et  $rq.     I  wai»  glad  to  find 
tbit  I  had  antici|»ated  the  high  authority  of  Mr.  Kemble. 
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Church,  was  the  eniranchisement  of  his  slaves.  The 
wealth  which  flowed  into  the  Church  at  that  time  in 
so  full  a  stream  was  poured  forth  again  in  various 
channels  for  the  public  improvement  and  welfare.^ 
The  adversaries  of  Wilfrid,  as  well  as  his  friends, 
like  Benedict  Biscop,  were  his  rivals  in  this  generous 
strife  for  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  civility. 
Theodorus,  the  archbishop,  was  a  Greek  by  birth; 
perhaps  his  Greek  descent  made  him  less  servilely 
obedient  to  Rome.  While  the  other  ecclesiastics  were 
introducing  the  Roman  literature  with  the  Roman 
service,  Theodorus  founded  a  school  in  Canterbury 
for  the  study  of  Greek.  He  bestowed  on  this  founda- 
tion a  number  of  books  in  his  native  language,  among 
them  a  fine  copy  of  Homer. 

The  rapid  i)rogress  of  Christianity  and  her  attendant 
Bedeborn  civilization,  appears  from  the  life  and  occupa- 
673,  died  735.  ^j^j^g  ^yf  g^jg^     jf ot  much  morc  than  seventy 

years  after  the  landing  of  Augustine  on  the  savage, 
turbulent,  and  heathen  island,  in  a  remote  part  of  one 
of  the  northern  kingdoms  of  the  Octarchy,  visited 
many  years  later  by  its  first  Christian  teacher,  a  native 
Saxon  is  devoting  a  long  and  peaceful  life  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  letters,  makes  himself  master  of  the  whole 
range  of  existing  knowledge  in  science  and  history  as 
well  as  in  theology ;  and  writes  Latin  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  in  a  style  equal  to  that  of  most  of  his  contem- 
poraries. Nor  did  Bede  stand  alone  ;  the  study  of  let- 
ters was  promoted  with  equal  activity  by  Archbishop 
Theodorus,  and  by  Adrian,  who  having  declined  the 

1  Burke  ol)f»er\'es,  "  They  extracted  the  fruits  of  virtue  even  from  crimes, 
and  whenever  a  j^reat  man  expiated  his  private  offences,  he  provided  in  the 
same  act  for  the  public  happiness.'* — Abridgment  of  Eng.  Hist  Worlu, 
X.  p.  208. 
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vhbishopric,  accompanied  Theodoras  into  tJie  island. 
idhelm^  of  Malmesbury  was  only  inferior  in  the 
stent  of  his  acquirements,  as  a  writer  of  Latin  poetry 
ur  superior  to  Bede. 

The  uneventful  life  of  Bede  was  passed  in  the  mon- 
istery  under  the  instructor  of  his  earliest  youth,  Bene- 
Uct  Biscop.  Its  obscurity,  as  well  as  the  extent  of  his 
labors,  b^urs  witness  to  its  repose.^  Bede  stood  aloof 
from  all  active  ecclesiastical  duties,  and  mingled  in  none 
of  the  ecclesiastical  disputes.  It  was  his  office  to  mas- 
ter, and  to  disseminate  through  his  writings,  the  intelleo- 
tnal  treasures  brought  from  the  continent  by  Benedict. 

Even  if  Bede  had  been  gifted  with  original  genius, 
he  was  too  busy  in  the  acquisition  of  learning  to  allow 
it  free  scope.  He  had  the  whole  world  of  letters  to 
unfold  to  his  countrymen.  He  was  the  interj^reter  of 
the  thoughts  of  ages  to  a  race  utterly  unacquainted 
even  with  the  names  of  the  great  men  of  pagan  or 
of  Christian  antiquity. 

The  Christianity  of  the  first  converts  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kingdoms  was  entirely  ritual.  The  whole  the- 
ology of  some  of  the  native  teachers  was  contained  in 
the  Creed  and  the  Lord's  Prayer.  Some  of  them 
irere  entirely  ignorant  of  Latin,  and  for  them  Bede 
himself  translated  these  all-sufficient  manuals  of  Chris- 


1  Aldhelm  was  bom  about  666,  died  709. 

'  The  Pope  Sergiiu  is  said  to  have  invited  Bede  to  Rome  in  order  to 
•^U  himself  of  the  erudition  of  so  great  a  scholar.  Thin  invitation  is 
oobCed.  —  See  Stevenson's  Bede,  on  another  reading  in  the  letter  ad- 
.Qced  by  William  of  Malmesbury.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wright  (Biograf^. 
■it.  p.  265),  that  it  is  more  probable  the  Pope  should  send  for  Bede  than 
*r  a  nameless  monk  from  the  mouasteiy  at  Wearmouth.  It  is  nearly  cer- 
lin  that  Bede  did  not  go  to  Rome.  The  death  of  Pofie  Sergius  accounts 
err  naturally  for  Bede's  disobedience  to  the  papal  mandate,  or  courteous 
nritation. 

VOL.   II.  15 
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tiaii   f'aitli   into   Anglo-Saxon.^     liede  w«as  the  parent 
of  theology  m  England.     Whatever  their  knowledge, 
the  earlier  foreign  bishops  were  missionaries,  not  writ- 
ers ;  and  the  native  prelates  were  in  general  fiiUy  oc- 
cupied with  the  practical  duties  of  their  station.    The 
theology  of  Bede  flowed  directly  fix)m  the  fountain  of 
Christian  doctrine,  the  sacred  writings.     It  consists  m 
commentaries  on  the  whole  Bible.     But  his  interpret*- 
tion   is  that  which  now  prevailed  universally  in  the 
Church.     By  this  the  whole  volume  is  represented  as 
a  great  allegory.     Bede  probably  did  little  more  thin 
select  from  the  more  popular  Fathers,  what  appeared  to 
him  the  most  subtle  and  ingenious,  and  therefore  moit 
true  and  edifying  exposition.     Even  the  New  Testa- 
ment, the  Gospels,  and  Acts,  have  their  hidden  and 
mysterious,  as  well    as  their   historical,   significatioD. 
No  word  but  enshrines  a  religious  and  typical  sense.' 
The  science  as  the  theology  of  Bede  was  that  of  his 
age  —  the  science  of  the  ancients  (Pliny  was  the  ao* 
thor  chiefly  followed),  narrowed  rather  than  expanded 
by  the  natural  philosophy,  supposed  to  be  authorized 
and  established  by  the  language  of  the  Bible.*    Bede 

1  See  the  letter  of  Bede  to  Bishop  Egbert,  in  which  he  enjoins  biD  to 
enforce  the  learning  the»e  two  forms  by  heart:  ** Quod  non  solum  de  IsictSi 
id  est,  in  populari  vit&  constitutis,  yerum  etiam  de  clericis  sive  monsduif 
qui  Latin®  sunt  linguie  expertes,  fieri  oportet"  He  ui^ges  their  i^Ss$f^ 
against  the  assaults  of  unclean  spirits.  —  Smith's  Bede,  p.  306. 

2  "  De  rerura  natura,"  in  Giles,  vol.  vi. 

s  It  is  this  Christian  part  of  Bedels  natural  philosophy  whidi  al(»ie  htf 
much  interest,  as  showing  the  interworking  of  the  biblical  records  of  thecff*' 
tion,  now  the  popular  belief,  into  the  old  traditionary  astronomy  deriradDif 
the  Romans  from  the  Greeks;  and  so  becoming  the  science  of  Latin  Chn** 
tendom.  The  creation  by  God,  the  creation  in  six  dayv,  is  of  coone  tbs 
groundwork  of  Bede*s  astronomical  science.  The  earth  is  the  centre  sod 
primary  object  of  creation.  The  heaven  is  of  a  fiery  and  subtile  nattf** 
round,  equidistant  in  every  part,  as  a  canopy,  fh>m  the  centre  of  the  etftt- 
It  turns  round  every  day,  with  ineffable  rapidity,  only  moderated  by  uH 
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Md  read  some  of  the  great  writers,  especially  the  poets 
rf  antiquity.  He  had  some  familiarity  with  Virgil, 
Ovid,  Lucan,  Statius,  and  even  Lucretius.  This  is 
slwwn  in  his  treatises  on  Grammar  and  Metre.  His 
0^  poetiy  is  the  feeble  echo  of  humbler  masters,  the 
Christian  poets,  Prudentius,  Sedulius,  Arator,  Juven- 
^  which  were  chiefly  read  in  the  schools  of  that  time. 
It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  many  of  the 
stations  from  ancient  authors,  often  adduced  from  me- 
diaeval writers,  as  indicating  their  knowledge  of  such 
authors,  are  more  than  traditionary,  almost  proverbial, 
insolated  passages,  brilliant  fragments,  broken  off  from 
antiquity,  and  reset  again  and  again  by  writers  borrow- 
"*g  them  from  each  other,  but  who  had  never  read 
Mother  word  of  the  lost  poet,  orator,  or  philosopher. 

'"ttttnce  of  the  «fven  planets,  —  three  above  the  sun :  Satum,  .Fupiter, 

*"*. then  the  Sun;  throe  below:  Venus,  Mercun%  the  Moon.    The  stare 

f^  i^'und  in  their  fixed  courses ;  the  northern  perform  the  8hi)rte.st  circle. 

^  hi^e^t  heaven  has  its  proper  limit;  it  contains  the  an^relic  virtues, 

*^  dfticend  upon  earth,  assume  ethereal  bodies,  perform  human  functions, 

^  nrtum.    The  heaven  is  tempered  with  glacial  watere,  lest  it  should  be 

"^  Ml  fire:  the  inferior  heaven  is  called  the  firmament,  because  it  separates 

"•**  Auperincnmbent    waters    from    the    watere    below.      These    finna- 

i^ntal  waters  are  lower  than  the  spiritual  heavens,  higher  than  all  corpo- 

'**!  '^^infp,  reser\-ed,  some  say,  for  a  second  deluge,  othere  more  truly,  to 

•^^^P^r  the  fire  of  the  stare.    The  rest  of  Bede's  system  on  the  motions  of 

1^  planets  and  stare,  on  winds,  thunder,  light,  the  rainbow,  the  tides,  be- 

''^W  to  the  historj'  of  philow)pliy.    His  work  on  the  Nature  of  Things  is 

^'^'ioas  as  showing  a  monk,  on  the  wild  shores  of  Northuml>erland,  so  soon 

*^  the  Christian izat ion  of  the  island,  busying  himself  with  such  pro- 

*^n<i  questions,  if  not  (>l>ser\'ing,  recording  the  observations  of  othere  or. 

.'^ctose*  of  natural  phenomena:  learning  all  that  he  couhl  learn,  teach- 

^  til  he  had  learned,  in  the  Latin  of  his  time ;  promoting  at  least,  and 

looting  the  way  to  these  important  studies.     Bede's  chronological  lubore 

'■*fw«s  a  strtfnuous  advoi-ate  for  the  shorter  Hebrew  chronology*  of  the 

yW  Testament,  in  onler  to  establish  his  favorite  theorj',  so  long  dominant 

"fi  thH)Iiig>-.  of  the  six  ages  of  the  world)  implied  and  displayed  powere  of 

^lrulati<m  rare  at  that  time  in  Latin  Christianity,  in  England  probably 

^rivalled,  if  not  standing  absolutely  alone.  —  Epist.  ad  Tleguin.,  Giles,  i. 

M45. 
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The  works  of  Bede  ware  written  for  b  ybij  at 
intellectaal  aiistocimt^.  To  all  but  a  few  among 
monks  and  clei^,  Latin  was  a  foreign  language^ 
whick  tbe^  recited,  with  no  clear  apprehension  of 
meaning,  the  ordinary  ritual.^ 

Bat  even  at  this  earlier  period,  Christiani^  set 
and  pressed  into  her  service  the  more  elective  veU 
of  poptUar  instmction,  the  venucolar  poetry, 
doubt  from  the  first  there  moat  have  been  some  R 
preaching  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  but  the  extant  Aug 
Saxon  homilies  are  of  a  later  date.  Cndmon,  hower 
the  greatest  of  the  Anglo-Sax(Hi  poets,  flourished  i 
ing  the  youth  of  Bede.  So  marvelloos  did  the  m 
of  Ciedmon  (pouriDg  forth  as  they  did  the  tresaores 
biblical  poetry,  the  sublime  mysteries  of  the  Cresti 
the  Fall,  the  wonders  of  the  Hebrew  history,  ' 
gentler  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  the  terroTB 
the  judgment,  the  torments  of  hell,  the  blias  of  hean 
sound  to  the  popolair  ear,  that  they  could  be  attribo 
to  nothing  less  than  divine  inspiration.  The  youth  i 
early  aspirations  of  C»dmon  were  invested  at  once 
a  mythic  cbaracter  like  the  old  poets  of  India  and 
Greece,  but  in  the  form  of  Christian  miracle. 

The  Saxons,  no  doubt,  brought  their  poetry  fr 
their  native  forests.  Their  bards  q-ere  a  recogni 
order :  in  all  likelihood  in  the  halls  of  the  kings  <^ 
Octarchy,  the  bard  had  his  seat  of  honor,  and  vl 
he  quaffed  the  mead,  sang  the  victories  of  the  tlw 

1  See  above,  qaoUtioD  from  Epiat.  to  Egbert.  Bede  idds,  that  in 
porpow  be  bad  hinuelf  traiulated  the  Creed  and  Lord's  PraTer  into 
vernacular  Aaglo-Sazon.  "  Pnipler  quod  et  ipsa  multii  nmpe  uceidot 
idioCie,  hsc  quoque  utraque,  et  ■ymbolum  videlicet,  et  Domiiiicam  <*■ 
Dem,  in  linguani  Anglorum  tianslaU  obtuli."  —  Epiit.  ad  Egbert- 
binb  is  uncertain;  be  died  about  68a 
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tod  kings  over  the  degenerate  Roman   and  fiigitive 
Briton.    Of  these  lays  some  fragments  remain,  earlier 
probably  than   the  introduction   of   Christianity,  but 
[     tinged  with  Christian  allusion  in  their  later  tradition 
frou  bard   to   bard:    such  are  the  Battle  of  Conis- 
borongh,  the  Traveller's  Song,  and  the  Romance  of 
Beownlf.^     The  profoundly  religious  mind  of  C^mon 
could  not  endure  to  learn  these  profene  songs  of  ad- 
^oture  and  battle,  or  the  lighter  and  more  mirthful 
strains.     When  his  turn  came  to  sing  in  the  hall,  and 
the  barp  was  handed  to  him,  he  was  wont  to  withdraw 
in  silence  and  in  shame.^     One  evening  he  had  retired 
fi^m  the  hall ;  it  was  that  night  his  duty  to  tend  the 
cattle ;  he  fell  asleep.     A  form  appeared  to  him  in  a 
^on  and  said,  "  Sing,  O   Caedmon ! "  Caedmon  re- 
plied, "that  he  knew  not  how  to  sing,  he  knew  no 
subject  fbr  a  song."     "  Sing,"  said  the  visitant,  "  the 
Creation."    The  thoughts  and  the  words  flashed  upon 
4e  mind  of  Csedmon,  and  the  next  morning  his  mem- 
07  retained  the  verses,  which  Bede  thought  so  sublime 
'*>  the  native  language  as  to  be  but  feebly  rendered  in 
4e  Latin. 

The  wonder  reached  the  ears  of  the  famous  Hilda, 
^e  abbess  of  Whitby :  it  was  at  once  ascribed  to  the 
fii^e  of  God.  Caadmon  was  treated  as  one  inspired. 
^e  could  not  read,  he  did  not  understand  Latin.  But 
^hen  any  passage  of  the  Bible  was  interpreted  to  him, 
^r  any  of  the  sublime  truths  of  religion  unfolded,  he 
^t  for  some  time  in  quiet  rumination,  and  poured  it 

^  Kemble^e  Beowulf,  with  preface. 

'  **Undo  nonnuDqaam  in  conviviix,  cum  es^et  Ifftitiw  causa,  et  onines 
l^r  ifrdinem  cantare  <leb«rent.  illc  ubi  appropinquare  sibi  citharam  ceniebat, 
*urK(rbat  a  medi&  ccena,  et  egrcMus  ad  suaui  dumum  repedabat.*'  —  Bede, 
H.  E.  iv.  c.  24. 
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all  forth  In  that  brief  aUiteTfttive  Terse,  which  khidl« 
and  enchanted  his  hearers.  Thns  was  the  whole  hii 
tory  of  the  Bible,  and  the  whole  creed  of  Christianitv, 
in  the  imaginative  form  which  it  then  wore,  made  at 
once  accessible  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  people.  Caedmon't 
poetry  was  their  bible,  no  donbc  &r  more  effective  in 
awakening  and  changing  the  popular  mind  than  a  li^ 
eral  translation  of  the  Scriptures  could  have  been.  Ea 
chose,  by  the  natural  test  of  his  own  kindred  syoE*' 
thies,  all  which  would  most  powerfully  work  rai  the 
imagination,  or  strike  to  the  heart,  of  a  rude  yet  poelie 
race. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  was  the  earliest  vernacular  Chii^ 
tian  poetry,  a  dim  prophecy  of  what  that  poetiy  mi^t 
become  in  Dante  and  Milton.  While  all  the  Greek 
and  Latin  poetry  labored  with  the  difficulties  of  an  un- 
congenial diction  and  form  of  verse  ;  and  at  last  ww 
but  a  cold  dull  paraphrase  of  that  which  was  alreaafi 
in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Vulgate  Bible,  fer  nobler  poe- 
try, though  without  the  technical  form  of  verse ;  the 
Anglo-Saxon  had  some  of  the  freedom  and  freshness 
of  original  poetry.  Its  brief,  sententious,  and  allitera- 
tive cast  seemed  not  unsuited  to  the  parallelism  of  the 
Hebrew  verse ;  and  perhaps  the  ignorance  of  CjeduW 
kept  him  above  the  servility  of  mere  translation.' 

Aldhelra  of  Malmesbury  was  likewise  skilled  in  the 
vernacular  poetry ;  but  though  he  used  it  for  the  f^ 
pose  of  religious  instruction,  it  does  not  seem  to  h»™ 

<  The  pocliy  of  Ciedmon  nuf  be  judged  bf  the  admirable  tniulU'^ 
in  the  volume  on  Anglo-S«ion  poetry  by  J.  J.  Conevbeju*.  Ths  "111* 
hu  been  edited,  with  hie  fulnext  of  Anglo-Saxon  learning,  by  Hr.  Tliorpt; 
London.  1832.  Ur.  Coneybeiire  miiy  to  a  certain  degree  hare  Mtilonii^ 
the  simple  Anslo-Sason;  but  be  hat  not  done  more  than  juitict  to  to 
*igor  and  rude  boldnew. 
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en  verse,  though  one  of  his  songs  survived 
pular  voice  for  some  time.^  What  he  no 
ddered  the  superior  majesty  or  sanctity  of  the 
;  alone  suited  for  such  mysterious  subjects, 
hn  it  is  recorded  that  he  saw  with  sorrow  the 
t  which  the  services  of  religion  liad  on  the 
who  either  listened  with  indifference  to  the  ad- 
of  the  preacher,  or  returned  home  utterly  for- 
is  words.  He  stationed  himself  therefore  on  a 
tr  which  they  must  pass,  in  the  garb  of  a  min- 
when  he  had  arrested  the  crowd  and  fully  in- 
leir  attention  by  the  sweetness  of  his  song,  he 
introduced  into  his  profane  and  popular  lay 
le  solemn  truths  of  religion.  Thus  he  suc- 
awakening  a  deeper  devotion  and  won  many 
;he  faith,  which  he  would  have  attempted  in 
3ve  by  severer  language,  or  even  by  the  awful 
lication  of  the  church.  What  he  himself  no 
jised,  his  vernacular  verse,  in  comparison  with 
statelincss  of  his  poor  hexameters,  ought  to 

his  pride. 

a  people  accustomed  to  the  association  of 
wever  rude,  with  their  poetry,  the  choral  ser- 

quippe  linguA  non  negligebat  carmina,  adeo  ut  teste  libro 

0  Buperitts  dixi,  null&  unquam  tetate  par  ei  fuerat  uspiam  poe- 

1  posse  facere,  tantum  componere,  eadem  apposite  vel  canere 
>enique  commemorat  Elfredos  carmen  triviale  Adhelmum  fe- 
ns causaro  qua  probet  rationaliter  tantiun  virum  his  qiue  Ti- 
I  institisse.  Populum  eo  tempore  semibarbanimf  parom  divi- 
iis  intentum,  statim  cantatis  mituia  domos  corsitare  solitam : 
um  virum,  super  ponteni  qui  rura  et  urbem  continuat,  abeun- 
tuisse  obicem,  quasi  artem  cantandi  professum.  Eo  pins  quam 
ilebis  favorem  et  concursum  emeritum  hoc  commento,  sentim 
verbis  scripturarum  insertii*,  cives  ad  sanitatem  reduxisse,  qui 
rum  excammunicatione  agendum  putasset,  profecto  profecisset 
Malmesb.  Vit.  Adhelm. ;  Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra,  p.  4. 
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vice  of  the  church  must  have  beea  peculiariy  impca 
nve.  The  solemn  Gregorian  system  of  chantmg  wi 
now  estabUshed  in  Rome,  and  was  introdnced  into  Bi^ 
land  by  the  Roman  clei^  and  by  those  who  Tuite 
Rome,  with  zealous  activity.  Here,  thongh  opposed  a 
some  points,  Archbishop  Theodoms  and  Wilfrid  sctct 
in  perfect  amity.^  In  Kent  the  mnsic  of  the  choid 
had  almost  from  the  first  formed  a  part  of  the  difiH 
worship,  and  James  the  Deacon,  the  companion  of  Pmh 
linus,  had  taught  it  in  Northumbria.  It  is  recorded  to 
the  praise  of  Theodoms  that  on  his  visitation  throng 
out  the  island  he  introduced  everywhere  that  systaa 
of  chanting  which  had  hitherto  been  practised  in  Kenl 
alone ;  and  among  the  important  services  to  the  chnrch 
of  which  Willnd  boasted  before  the  synod  of  Eastre 
field,  is  the  introduction  of  antiphonal  chanting.'  Sc 
much  importance  was  attached  to  this  part  of  the  sei 
vice,  tliat  Pope  Agatho  permitted  John,  the  chief  o 
the  Roman  choir,  to  accompany  Benedict  Biscop  t 
England*  in  order  to  instruct  the  monks  of  Wearmont 
in  singing  :  Jolm  gave  lessons  throughout  Northumbrii 
Even  at  this  early  period  the  Anglo-Saxon  laws  ai 
strongly  impregnated  with  the  dominant  Christianity 
they  are  the  laws  of  kings,  whose  counsellors,  if  nc 
their  co-legislators,  aro  prelates.  In  those  of  King  It 
of  Weasex,  either  the  parent  or  the  priest  is  bound  I 
bring,  or  force  to  be  brought,  the  infant  to  holy  baj 

1  Bede,  H.  E.  iv.  2. 

'  "  Aut  quomodu  juxta  ritam  primitiTie  ecdesin  consono  voci*  mcdnl 
mine  biiii«iu)UDtibuaclioru  penultare,  retpuoaoriig  uitiphoniaqufl  reciproi 
inBtrucmii."  —  EddiuB,  c.  4S. 

■  Dvd«,  H.  E.  iv.  18.  On  Ihii  uid  on  tha  pictures  bronght  from  Rao 
on  mure  thtm  one  ocnxion,  i;umpara  Writ^hl,  Biographia  Lil«nHi,  Lift  i 
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tinn  within  thirty  days  under  a  penalty  of  thirty  shil- 
lings;^ if  he  should  die  unbaptized,  the  wehrgeld  of 
^  spiritual  death  is  the  whole  possessions  of  the  guilty 
pnson.  Spiritual  relationship  was  placed  in  the  same 
nnk  with  natural  affinity.  The  godfather  claimed  the 
wehrgeld  for  the  death  of  his  godson,  the  godson  for 
that  of  the  godfather.  Sunday  was  hallowed  by  law. 
The  slave  who  worked  by  his  lord's  command  was  free, 
•nd  the  lord  paid  a  fine ;  if  by  his  own  will,  without 
kis  lord's  knowledge,  he  suffered  corporal  chastisement. 
If  the  free  man  worked  on  the  holy  day  without  his 
k>rd*8  command,  he  lost  his  freedom  or  paid  a  compen- 
sation of  sixty  shillings. 

Already  the  awful  church  had  acquired  a  recognized 
'ight  of  sanctuary.     The  nature  of  kirk  shot,  a  pay- 
^nt  of  certain  com  and  seed  as  first  fruits,  is  some- 
what obscure,   whether   paid   to   the    church   as   the 
^urch,  or  to  the  church  only  from  lands  held  of  the 
^l^urch.     The  laws  of  Kent,  during  the  archiepiscopate 
^  Berchtwald,  protect  the  Sabbath,  punish  certain  im- 
"^oralities,  and  guarantee  all  grants  of  lands   to  the 
^"Urch :  there  are  even  exemptions  from  secular  im- 
posts. 

Thus,  then,  in  less  than  a  century  and  a  half  from 
^^^  landing  of  Augustine  to  the  death  of  a. d.  697-785. 
^^e,  above  half  a  century  before  the  conflicting  king- 
^^^s  were  consolidated  into  one  monarchy,  everj-  one 
^**  these  kingdoms  had  become  Christian.  Each  had 
**'^  bishop  or  bishops.  Kent  had  its  metropolitan  see 
^f  Canterbury  and  the  bishopric  of  Rochester ;  Essex, 
London ;  East  Anglia,  Dunwich,  afterwards  under 
Archbishop  Theodorus  Ehnham,  removed  later  to  Nor- 

1  Thorpe,  vol.  i.  p.  103 ;  Kemble,  ii.  490  et  ttq.  et  append.  D. 


wii'li ;  kle-con verted  Sussex  bad  SeJaey ;  Wesse 
Winchester,  afterwards  also  Sherburn.  The  gra 
kingdom  of  Mercia  at  first  was  subject  lo  the  sin^ 
Bisliup  of  Lichfield ;  Leicester,  Worcester,  Hereforc 
and  Sidmanchester  in  Lindesay  were  severed  from  iha 
vast  diocese.  The  province  of  York,  according  t 
Archbishop  Tlieodorus's  scheme,  was  lo  comjirehein 
York,  Hexham,  and  Liiidisturne.  Hexliam  frll  inth 
Danish  invasions ;  Lindisfame  was  removed  to  Dm 
ham ;  a  see  at  Ripon  saw  but  one  bishop ;  the  niuder 
bishopric  of  Carlisle  may  be  considered  the  sucees* 
of  the  bishopric  of  Whitherne  in  Galloway,  Abov 
these  rose  the  Metropolitan  of  Canterbury;  after  euio 
i.D,  753,  struggle  for  its  independence  that  of  Yuri 
As  in  all  tlie  Teutonic  kingdoms  the  hierarchy  Iwram 
a  coordinate  aristocracy,  taking  their  seats  as  repre«ec 
tatives  of  the  nation  in  the  witenagemote,'  counsdkn 
of  the  king  as  great  territorial  lords,  sitting  later  as  iK 
bles  with  the  earls,  as  magistrates  with  the  ealdermei 
Besides  their  share  in  the  national  councils,  as  a  se^M 
rate  body  they  hold  their  own  synods,  in  wliich  the 
enact  laws  for  all  their  Christian  subjects  —  at  Her 
ford,  at  Hatfield,  at  Cloveshoo  probably  near  Tewke 
bury  (Cloveshoo  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  mettir 
for  an  annual  synod),  later  at  Calcuitb  supposed  to  1 
in  Kent,  Peaceful  monasteries  arise  in  all  quarter 
monasteries  in  the  strict  sense,  and  also  conventual  £ 
tablishments,  in  which  the  clergy  dwell  together,  at 
from  their  religious  centres  radiate  around  and  disset 

1  As  in  all  the  Teutonic  kingdomi,  the  province  of  the  Witu,  or  put 
meiit,BDd  the  synnd,  were  b;  no  means  dislinctly  comprehended  ordeGix 
The  great  national  council,  the  Witan,  in  ita  sovereign  capacity,  pawed  li 
on  eccleniastical  subjecta ;  the  sjnode  at  least  occasionallj  tnncbed  on  t 
civil  laws. 
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I  Christianity  through  the  land.  Each  great 
:di,  certainly  each  cathedral,  had  its  monastery, 
)rie8ts  of  which  were  not  merely  the  o£Bciating 
)'  of  the  church,  but  the  missionaries  in  all  the 
anding  districts.  Christianity  became  the  law  of 
and,  the  law  underwent  the  influence  of  Chris- 
y.  The  native  Teutonic  religion,  except  in  a  few 
a  and  superstitions,  has  absolutely  disappeared, 
heathen  Danes,  when  they  arrive,  find  no  vestige 
eir  old  kindred  faith  in  tribes  sprung  not  many 
iries  before  firom  the  same  Teutonic  races.  The 
Uk  arts,  which  the  fierce  and  savage  Jutes  and 
es  had  obliterated  from  the  land,  revive  in  another 
Besides  the  ecclesiastical  Latin,  a  Teutonic 
tture  has  begun ;  the  German  bards  have  become 
(tian  poets.  No  sooner  has  Anglo-Saxon  Britain 
me  one  (no  doubt  her  reli^ous  unity  must  have 
"ibuted,  if  imperceptibly,  yet  in  a  great  degree  to 
national  unity)  than  she  takes  her  place  among  the 
Hleration  of  European  kingdoms. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


While  the  early  Cbrisdanity  o^  these  islands  n 
tired  before  the  Saxon  conqaerors  to  Wales,  to  tb 
Scottish  Hebrides,  and  to  Ireland,  and  looked  on  di 
heathen  invaders  as  hopeless  and  in-eclaimable  Fagm 
bejond  the  pale  of  Christian  charity,  and  from  «hu 
it  was  a  duty,  the  duty  of  irreconcilable  hatred,  t 
withhold  the  Gospel,  that  faith  was  flowing  back  npo 
the  continent  of  Europe  in  a  gentle  but  almost  coDtil 
uous  tide.  In  Anglo^axon  England  it  was  only  aft( 
a  century,  that,  on  the  invitation  of  the  N'orthnmbrii 
king  already  converted  by  Roman  missionaries,  d 
monks  from  lona,  and  from  some,  perhaps,  of  the  Irii 
monasteries,  left  their  solitudes,  and  commenced  tbei 
mission  of  love. 

But  already,  even  before  the  landing  of  Augnstio 
connnioiiDr  i"  England,  an  Irish  monk  has  found  hU  «■; 
oarmui.  ^  jjj^  continent,  and  is  commencing  the  cM 
version  of  German  tribes  in  a  region,  if  within  lb 
older  frontier  of  the  Roman  territorj",  reduced  ag*' 
to  the  possession  of  heathen  Teutonic  tribes :  and  fpx 
that  time  out  of  these  islands  go  forth  the  chief  apostle 
of  Germany.  Columban  is  the  forerunner,  by  at  leM 
a  century,  of  the  holy  Boniface.' 
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It  is  difficult  to  conceive  the  motives  which  led  forth 
these  first  pious  wanderers  from  their  native  st.  coiamban 
Iftnd.  Columban,  at  his  outset,  was  no  missionary, 
^uged  by  a  passionate  or  determined  zeal  to  convert 
Pagan  nations  to  the  Cross  of  Christ ;  nor  was  he  a 
pilgrim,  lured  forth  from  his  retreat  by  the  uncon- 
querable desire  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  ai)ostolic 
labors,  the  spiritual  wonders  of  Rome,  or  to  do  hom- 
age to  the  relics  of  Saints  or  Apostles.  He  and  his 
followers  seemed  only  to  seek  a  safe  retreat  in  which 
he  might  shroud  his  solitary  devotion ;  or,  if  liis  as- 
cetic fame  should  gather  around  him  an  increasing 
nomber  of  disciples,  form  a  coenobitic  establishment. 
The)'  might  have  found,  it  might  be  supj)08ed,  retire- 
loent  not  less  secure  against  secular  intrusion,  as  wild, 
as  silent,  as  holy,  in  the  yet  peaceful  Ireland,  or  in  the 
Scottish  islands,  as  in  the  mountains  of  the  Vosges  or 
the  valleys  of  the  Alps.^ 

But  the  influence  of  Columban,  as  the  parent  of  so 
oitny  important  monasteries  on  the  borders  and  within 
the  fix)ntier  of  Teutonic  Paganism,  as  well  as  the  rev- 
erence with  w^hich  his  holy  character  was  invested,  and 
^liich  enabled  him  to  assert  the  moral  dignity  of  Chri»- 
tianity  with  such  intrepidity,  are  events  which  strong- 
V  Daark  the  religious  history  of  this  age.     The  stranger 
^ovk  issues  from  his  retreat  to  rebuke   the  vices  of 
kings,  confronts  the  cruel  Brunehaut,  and  such  is  the 
*^wful  sanctity  which  environs  the  man  of  God,  that 
^en  her  deadly  hostility  can  venture  nothing  beyond 
^  banishment. 

Columban  was  bom  in  Leinster,  at  the  period  when 
Ireland  is  described  as  a  kind  of  Hesperian  elysium  of 

^  MabiUon,  Aim.  Benedict,  vol.  i.  p.  191. 
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His  birth,  peace  and  piety.  His  early  aspirations  after 
monastic  holiness  were  fostered  in  the  convent  of  Bin* 
chor,  on  the  coast  of  Ulster.  He  became  a  proficient 
in  the  mystic  piety  of  the  day.  Bat  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  the  desire  of  foreign  travel ;  he  wrong  IB 
unwilling  consent  to  his  departure  firom  his  spiritni 
father,  Comgal,  abbot  of  Banchor.  He  just  toadied 
on,  but  shrunk  from,  the  contaminated  shores  of  Pf 
ganized  Britain,  and  landed  in  Gaul.  The  fiune  of  Us 
piety  reached  the  ears  of  one  of  the  kings  of  the  land: 
all  that  Columban  requested  was  permission  to  letiie 
into  some  unapproachable  wUdemess. 

The  woody  mountains  of  the  Vosges  rose  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdoms  of  Austrasia  and  of  6^^ 
In  Alsace,  guudy.  Tiibcs  of  Pagan  Suevians  then  occo- 
A.D.  580.  pied  that  part  of  Switzerland  which  bordered 
on  those  kingdoms.  War  and  devastation  had  restored 
as  solitudes  to  nature  districts  which  had  been  reclaimed 
to  culture  and  fertility  by  the  industry  of  Roman  col- 
onists. It  was  on  the  site  of  ancient  towns  that  he^ 
mits  now  found  their  wildernesses.  Columban,  with 
his  twelve  followers,  first  settled  among  the  ruins  of  a 
small  town  called  Anegratis.  The  woods  yielded 
herbs  and  roots  and  the  bark  of  trees  for  food,  the 
streams  water  and  probably  fish.  But  the  offerings  of 
piety  were  not  wanting ;  provisions  were  sent  by  those 
who  were  desirous  of  profiting  by  the  prayers  of  these 
holy  men.  But  the  heart  of  Columban  yearned  ftr 
still  more  profound  solitude.  In  the  depths  of  the  wild 
woods,  about  seven  miles  off,  as  he  wandered  with  htf 
book,  he  found  a  cave,  of  which  the  former  inhabitant, 
a  bear,  gave  up  quiet  possession  to  the  saint  —  for  the 
wild  beasts,  wolves   as  well  as  bears  and  the  PagiD 
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SueTmns,  respected  the  man  of  God.  Miracle  as  usual 
•rose  around  the  founder  of  a  monastery.  The  fame  of 
tie  piety  and  wonder-working  powers  of  Columban 
githered  a  still  increasing  number  of  votaries ;  the 
mins  of  Anegratis  could  no  longer  contain  the  candi- 
^tes  tor  the  monastic  life. 

About  eight  miles  distant  lay  the  more  exten- 
«ive  ruins  of  a  fortified  Roman  town,  Luxovium,^  now 
overgrown  with  the  wild  forest  jungle,  but  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  warm  springs.  Amid  the  remains  of 
splendid  baths  and  other  stately  buildings,  Columban 
determined  to  establish  a  more  regular  monastery.  The 
forest  around  is  said  to  have  been  strewn  with  marble 
statues,  and  magnificent  vestiges  of  the  old  Pagan 
worship.  On  this  wreck  of  heathenism  rose  tlie  mon- 
astery of  Luxeuil.  Neophytes  crowded  from  all  parts ; 
the  nobles  of  the  court  threw  off  their  arms,  or  fled 
from  the  burdensome  duties  of  civil  life  to  this  holy  re- 
treat A  second  establishment  became  necessary^  and 
^  a  beautiful  spot,  watered  by  several  streams,  rose  the 
^JKxrursal  abbey  of  Fontaines.  Columban  presided  as 
*Mx)t  over  all  these  institutions.  His  delight  was  ever 
to  wander  alone  in  the  woods,  or  to  dwell  for  days  in 
Ws  lonely  cave.  But  he  still  exercised  strict  su|)erin- 
^dence  over  all  the  monasteries  of  the  Rule  which  he 
W  formed ;  he  mingled  in  and  encouraged  their  use- 
fill  labors  in  husbandry,  it  was  thought,  with  more 
^han  human  wisdom  and  sagacity. 

'  **  Invenitqne  castnim  finnissimo  muniminc  olim  fuifisc  cultum,  a  su- 
^■dicto  loco  disUuM  plus  minus  octo  millibufl  quem  prisca  tempora  Luxo- 
•'ittiD  appellabant :  ibique  aqure  calids  cultu  eximio  extructir  habehantur. 
In  imafcinum  lapidearum  dvnsitas  vicinos  ^altus  den.sabat,  quas  cultu 
tiiterabili  rituque  profano»  vctusta  paganorum  templa  honorabant.**  — 
tooas.  Tit.  Columb.  c.  9. 
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Bat  peace  was  not  to  be  finmd  eren  in  tlie  ioatif 
KipsM  viita  forests  of  the  Vosges.  Aftw  twedve  yean  fl| 
bMufB,  undisturbed  repow,  relipons  dispotea  invadri 
the  quiet  ahades  of  Loxeuil.  Coli^ban  was  anaignri 
before  a  synod  of  Gaulish  bishops  for  his  hetarodn 
usage  about  keeping  Easter,  in  which  he  adhered  la 
the  old  British  discipline.  Colamban  answered  with  % 
kind  of  pathetic  dignity,  "  I  am  not  the  author  of  tint 
difference.  I  came  as  a  stranger  to  this  land  for  tlw 
sake  of  our  common  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ  I  bs- 
seech  you  by  that  common  Lord  who  shall  judge  nt  tl^ 
to  allow  me  to  live  in  ulence,  in  peace,  and  in  chuitfi 
as  I  have  lived  for  twelve  years,  beside  the  hones  (^  mj 
seventeen  departed  brethren.  Let  Gaul  receive  into 
her  bosom  all  those  who,  if  they  deserve  it,  will  be  » 
ceived  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

Columban  had  to  wage  a  nobler  strife  against  the  vios 
Qiwa  of  the  neighboring  court  The  latnoos  Bmnc 

FDdKMc '  haut  had  fled  irom  the  kingdom  of  the  eldtr 
^''"'-  of  her  royal  grandchildren,  Theodebert  rf 
Austrasia,  and  taken  refuge  with  the  younger,  Tbieni 
King  of  Burgundy.  She  ruled  the  realm  by  the  ascW 
dency  of  that  strong  and  unscrupulona  nund  which  fif 
Aboat  above  forty  years  had  raised  her  into  a  rival  rf 

i.B.  eoa.  jjj^[  more  famous  Fredegonde,  her  rival  in  ll» 
number  of  her  paramours,  and  in  tbe  number  of  miu^ 
ders  which  she  had  perpetrated.^  She  ruled  the  kiii{ 
through  his  vices.     Thierri  bad  degenerated,  Uke  tb« 

1  It  was  aot  till  813  thkt  afac  met  with  ■  duth  horribU  u  titr  «■' 
crimiu.  ExpOMd  on  ■  camel  to  the  derisioD  oT  the  cuop  of  btt  oOTT' 
Kiog  Chlolaire,  sbe  was  tied  to  Ihs  Uil  of  a  wild  hoTH,  tad  lita^  »* 
to  Bhred:<.—  II.  Martin,  p.  169.  What  wonder  that  in  audi  d*n  0^ 
sought  reruge  in  the  wtlderaeu,  uid  almost  adored  bennlti  lib  Of- 
loin  ban! 
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'  the  race  of  Clovis,  from  the  old  Teutonic  virtues, 
lunged  headlong  into  Roman  license.  In  vain 
ejects  had  attempted  to  wean  him  from  his  count- 
istresises  by  a  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 
)thic  king.  Neglected,  mortified,  persecuted  by 
ts  of  Brunehaut,  the  unhappy  princess  returned 

home.  Already  Brunehaut  had  resisted  the  re- 
rances  of  Didier,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  who  had  re- 

the  incontinence  of  Thierri  and  his  ill-usage  of 
ife.     Didier    was   murdered   on   his    road    from 

to  Vienne.  The  fame  of  Columban  induced 
ri   to   visit   his   saintly   retirement.       Columban 

the  opportunity  to  reproach  him  for  his  adulte- 
nd  to  persuade  him  that  the  safety  of  his  realm 
ded  on  his  having  a  legitimate  heir.  Thierri 
tl  with  awe  to  the  man  of  God  ;  he  promised  to 
wording  to  his  wise  counsels.  Even  Brunehaut, 
iirderer  of  bishops,  dared  not  lay  her  hand  on  him. 
haut  saw  her  power  in  danger.  Whether  she 
t  the  interview  in  the  vain  hope  of  softening  him 
•  blandishments,  or  whether  he  came  of  his  own 
I,  Columban  visited  the  queen  in  her  palace, 
stem  virtue  of  the  saint  was  not  to  be  moved, 
baut  approached  him,  and  entreated  his  blessing 
>  illegitimate  sons  of  Thierri.  (The  benediction 
saint  seems  to  have  had  some  connection  with  their 
of  succession  to  the  throne  ;  to  which,  according 
mkish  usage,  legitimacy  was  not  indispensable.) 
se  bastards,  bom  in  sin,"  replied  Columban, 
.  never  inherit  the  kingdom."  He  passed  away 
ested  through  the  awe-struck  court.  Brunehaut 
a  petty  and  vexatious  warfare,  by  cutting  off  the 
L*s  from  the  monasteries,  and  stirring  up  jealousies 

n.  16 
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wit)i  other  neighboring  convents.  Eitb«-  to 
etntte,  urto  avert  the  loyaX  anger,  Golamban  agi 
proBcheil  the  court,  then  held  at  the  village  of 
ses.^  but  he  refused  to  enter  under  the  roof, 
ordered  a  royal  banquet  to  be  prepared  and  sent 
the  saint  at  the  door.  "  It  is  written,"  said  Colnml 
"  that  God  abhors  the  oSerings  of  the  wicked 
vants  must  not  be  polluted  with  food  given  by  those  wW 
persecute  his  saints."  He  dashed  the  wine  on  theeartk 
and  scattered  about  the  other  viands.  The  affiigfatel 
king  again  promised  ammdment,  but  afaetained  oot 
from  his  notorious  adulteries.  Golamban  then  addraf 
ed  to  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  lashed  his  vices  with 
unsparing  severity,  and  threatened  him  with  excofflfflU' 
nication.^  The  king  could  bear  no  more  ;  he  appeaM 
to  his  nobler,  he  appealed  to  his  bishops,  knowing  M 
doubt  their  jealousy  of  the  stranger  monk  and  their  di^ 
like  of  some  of  his  usages.  He  demanded  free  ingnH 
and  egress  for  his  servants  into  the  monastery.  Colnifr 
ban  hauglitily  replied, "  that  if  he  dared  thus  to  infiiogs 
the  monastic  rule,  his  kingdom  would  fell,  and  M 
whole  race  be  cut  off,"  When  Thierri  himself  a  tttinpt* 
to  enter  the  refectory,  he  shrunk  before  the  intrepid  (I*- 
meanor  and  terrible  language  of  the  abbot  Yet  willi 
some  shrewdness  he  observed,  "  Do  not  think  that  I  w 
gratify  your  pride  by  making  you  a  martyr."  To  • 
sentence  of  banishment  the  stranger  monk  replied,  tW 
he  would  not  be  driven  from  his  monastery  but  1? 
force.  At  length  a  man  was  found  who  did  not  qo*'' 
before  the  saint.     Golamban  was  arrested,  and  canW 

'  The  villa  Biwarica,  BourehercMe,  between  Chilmu  and  AuWii--B- 
M»niQ,  Rifltoire  de  la  Fmnre,  ii.  180. 
*  Jonas  desciibei  the  letter  u  "  Terberibos  pteau." 
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t»  BeKinfon  ;  but  even  there  his  guards,  from  ooinmbMi 
awe,  performed  their  duty  so  negligently  '^"^•d- 
Alt  he  escaped  and  returned  to  Luxeuil.  Again  he 
WM  seized,  not  without  difficulty,  and  carried  off  amid 
the  lamentations  of  his  faithful  followers.  Two  or  three 
LbiIi  monks  alone  were  permitted  to  accompany  him. 
H«  was  hurried  in  rude  haste  toward  Nantes  ;  at  Or- 
kiiis  he  was  not  allowed  to  enter  the  church,  hardly 
pemutted  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours ; 
and  embarked  on  board  a  vessel  bound  to  Ireland. 

During  all  this  journey  the  harsh  usage  of  the 
lojil  officers  was  mitigated  by  the  wondering  Joumeir 
wverence  of  the  people :  it  is  described  as  a  Fwnc* 
continued  scene  of  miracle.  The  language  attributed 
to  Columban  by  his  admiring  biographer  shows  not 
€iilj  the  privilege  assumed  by  the  monastic  saints  of 
tbat  day,  of  dispensing  with  the  humble  tone  of  meek- 
ieu  and  charity,  but  also  the  fearless  equality,  or  rather 
ioperiority,  with  which  a  foreign  monk  thus  addresses 
4e  kings  of  the  land.  "  Why  are  you  retiring  hither- 
^ard  ? "  said  the  Bishop  of  Tours.  *'  Because  that 
4)g  Thierri  has  driven  me  away  from  my  brethren." 
To  another  he  said,  "  Tell  thy  friend  Thierri  that 
^thin  three  years  he  and  his  children  shall  perish,  and 
Crod  will  root  up  his  whole  race."  In  those  days  such 
prophecies  concerning  one  of  the  royal  families  of  the 
^nmks  was  almost  sure  of  its  fulfilment. 

Columban  was  justified  in  the  estimation  of  men, 
iven  of  kings,  in  taking  this  lofly  tone.     The  vessel  in 
rtich  he  was  embarked  was  cast  back  on  the  coast  of 
!feustria.     The  King  Clothaire  II.  humbly  Return  to 
lolicited  the  saint  to  hallow  his  kingdom  bv  ^'*'*** 
naking  it  his  residence.     Columban  declined  the  ofier, 
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and   passed    into   Austrasia,   where   King    Thc( 
received  him  with  the  same  respectful  deference. 
The  monks  from  Luxeuil  flocked  around  th 
loved   master;    but   Columban   declined  likewi 
urgent  entreaties  of  Theodebert  to  bless  his  kiii 
by  the  establishment  of  a  monastery.     He  yearn' 
wilder  solitudes.     With  his  followers  he  went  ti 
guntiacum  (Mentz),  and  embarked  upon  the 
They  worked  their  way  up  the  stream  till  they 
the  mouth  of  the  Limmat,  and  followed  that  river  i 
the  lake  of  Zurich.     From  the  shores  of  the  lake 
zag.  went  by  land  to  Tugium  (the  modem  Z 

Around  them  were  the  barbarous  heathen  Suevi 
Columban  and  his  disciples  had  little  of  the 
and  winning  perseverance  of  missionaries ;  they 
been  accustomed  to  dictate  to  trembling  sovi 
Their  haughty  and  violent  demeanor,  which  overawal 
those  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Christianity,  jtit 
voked  the  Pagans,  instead  of  weaning  them  from  thtf 
idolatries.  A  strange  tale  is  told  of  a  huge  vat  of  beer, 
offered  to  the  god  Woden,  which  burst  at  the  men 
breath  of  Columban.  St.  Gall,  his  companion,^  Mt 
their  temples  on  fire,  and  threw  their  idols  into  the 
lake.  The  monks  were  compelled  to  fly ;  and  Colum- 
ban left  the  Pagans  of  that  district  with  a  most  im* 
apostolic  malediction,  devoting  their  whole  race  to 
temporal  misery  and  eternal  perdition.'  They  retreat- 
ed to  Arbon,  on  the  lake  of  Constance ;  there,  firom 

1  The  history  of  St  Gall  is  related  in  more  than  one  fbrm  in  Perti,  toa* 
ii.  p.  1-84. 

2  ''  Fiant  niti  eorum  in  interitom ;  ergo  ad  mediam  statin  mm  pfl^ 
venerint  stupor  ac  dementia  eos  apprehendant,  ita  at  alieno  ne  oppnMif 
ignominiam  soam  agnoscant  conyersi.**  —  Vita  S.  Galli,  apod  Perti,  ii> 
p.  7. 
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a  Christian  priest,  named  Willimar,  they  heard  of  a 
ruined  Roman  city  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  Bngens. 
named  Brigetium  (Bregenz).  At  Brigetium  Colum- 
ban  found  a  ruined  church  dedicated  to  St.  Aureha, 
which  he  rebuilt.  But  the  chief  objects  of  worship 
in  the  re-Paganized  land  were  three  statues  of  gilded 
brass.  St.  Gall  preached  to  the  people  in  their  own 
language.  He  then  broke  their  idols  in  pieces,  and 
threw  them  into  the  water :  part  of  his  hearers  ap- 
plauded, but  some  departed  in  undisguised  anger. 

In  this  remote  spot  they  built  their  monastery.  St. 
Gall  was  a  skilful  fisherman,  and  supplied  the  st.  choi. 
brethren  with  fresh  fish  from  the  lake.  One  silent 
night,  when  he  was  fishing,  he  heard  (it  is  said),  from 
the  highest  peak,  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Moun- 
tains calHng  on  the  Spirit  of  the  Waters  in  the  depth 
of  the  lake.  "  I  am  here,"  was  the  reply.  "  Arise, 
then,  to  mine  aid  against  these  strangers  who  have  cast 
me  from  my  temple ;  let  us  expel  them  from  the  land." 
**  One  of  tlicm  is  even  now  busied  in  my  watxjrs,  but  I 
cannot  break  his  nets,  for  I  am  rebuked  by  the  prevail- 
ing name,  in  which  he  is  perpetually  praying."  ^ 

The  human  followers  of  the  Pagan  deities  were  not 
so  easily  controlled.  Afler  two  or  three  years  the 
monks  found  a  confederacy  formed  against  them,  at 
the  head  of  which  was  a  neighboring  chieftain,  the 
savage  Cunzo.^     Columban  determined  to  retire.     He 

1  This  story  is  too  picturesque  and  striking  to  be  omitted.  It  \»  char- 
acteristic, too,  to  find  the  divinities  to  which  the  Greeks  would  have  at- 
tributed such  sights  and  sounds,  turned  into  malignant  spirits.  Two  naked 
girls  were  bathing  in  a  stream  in  which  St.  Gall  was  fishing.  Of  old  they 
woald  have  passed  for  n\niiphs ;  with  him  they  were  devils  in  that  enticing 
shape.  Sounds  which  they  hear  on  the  mountains,  when  catching  hawks, 
are  voices  of  dcvilf*. 

2  Cunzo's  daughter  is  said  to  have  been  betrothed  to  King  Tliierri. 
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had  some  thoughts  vf  attempting  the  convernon  of^ 
Slavi  and  the  Veneti ;  bat  an  angel,  perha^  the  m 
proach  of  age,  admonished  him  to  seek  a  qoiet  retmt 
in  Italy.  He  was  honorably  received  by  Agilnl^  Eo^ 
of  Lombardy.  After  some  time  spent  in  litcn^  '■ 
labors,  in  conlntation  of  the  Arianism  which  still  b- 
gercd  in  that  part  of  Italy,  he  fbtmded  the  &nMai 
monastery  of  Bobbio.^ 

St.  Gall,  from  real  or  emulated  illness,  remiinii 
behind.  He  withdrew  with  his  boat  and  fishing  dA 
to  Arbon  ;  he  was  accompanied  by  some  of  the  Ink 
monks,  and  in  that  neighborhood  founded  the  moai^ 
teiy,  not  less  celebrated,  which  bore  his  name. 

Thus  these  Irish  monks  were  not  merely  reiovigm^ 
joundBrtof  ^f'"g  the  decaying  monastic  spirit,  whiA 
BonuteriH.  jj^plmpg  -was  languishing  from  the  extrenw 
severity  of  the  rule  of  Cassianua  chiefly  followed  B 
the  monasteries  of  Gaul,  but  tliey  were  winning  l»i 
districts  which  had  been  won  from  Roman  civiliiation 
by  advancing  barbarism.  Monasteries  replaced  ruinw 
Roman  cities.  From  them  issued  almost  a  race  « 
saints,  the  founders  of  some  of  the  most  importsnt 
establishments  within  or  on  the  borders  of  the  oM  RC' 
man  territory :  Magnus  and  Theodoras,  the  first  aH»» 

<  I  Tulluw  the  urlT  life  of  Si.  Gall  in  Perti,  lh>ai  which  «■>  deriTcdllitf 
of  WalafHd  Stnb'a.  Jonas,  the  biographer  of  Columbm,  npiW* 
him  »»  Btill  perewuted  by  Bmnehint  and  Thieni,  who  may  indud  k"* 
excited  the  c<>nlederacy  against  him.  Jonas  aieo  carrieB  Columljubi^ 
to  the  court  of  Theodebert,  King  of  Aiutraaia,  whom,  when  in  the  iKif^ 
of  his  iwwer.  he  endeavor*  to  persuade  to  take  th«  clerical  habit  "  Wt<* 
was  it  beard,"  wa«  the  indifniant  reply,  "  that  a  Heravingian  on  tht  A>^ 
atooped  to  liecnme  a  clerk?"  " If  von  become  nM  one  voliinlanly,"  "" 
the  prophetic  monk,  "you  will  «. 'by  compulsion ! "  Theodebfrt  •""' 
wards,  ilvleated  by  Dninchaut  and  Ihe  King  of  Burgundy,  wai  (oro^  " 
take  orcien,  and  then  put  lo  death.  The  hintoiy  probably  [Hodnnil  "* 
prophecy.  —  Jonaa,  e.  ST.    Colomban  died  about  A.v.  619. 
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ipten  and  of  Fussen ;  Attalus  of  Bobbio ;  St» 
c  of  Remiremont ;  St.  Omer,  St.  Bertin,  St. 
y  the  apostles  of  Flanders ;  St.  Wandrille,  the 
of  Fontenelle,  in  Nonnandy.^  Gradoallj  the 
tablishments,  founded  on  the  role  of  Coliimban, 
[  the  few  pecoliarities  of  discipline  which  dis 
led  them  from  the  Roman  Church;  they  re> 
hose  of  their  rule  which  differed  from  that  of 
ledict  which  was  now  be^nniug  to  prevail 
tout  western  Christendom.  Tet  there  was  noth- 
great  importance  to  distinguish  them  from,  the 
;tine  foundations;  their  rule,  habits,  studies 
rhaps,  but  their  dress)  were  those  of  western 
cism.^ 

mban  and  his  inmiediate  followers  had  hardly 
d  the  influence  of  Christianity  be- j„gu,,j  ,„j^ 
le  borders  of  the  old  Roman  empire.  «*<*°**"- 
iportant  as  outposts  on  the  verge  of  Christeib- 
'  even  in  districts  which  had  reverted  to  bar* 
gradually  encircling  themselves  with  an  en- 
belt  of  cultivation  and  of  Christianity,  they 
nly  thus  gradually  and  indirectly  aggressive, 
r  century  had  nearly  elapsed  when  the  Apostle 
many  came  forth  from  a  different  part  of  the 
Isle8.  Those  Saxon  conquerors  whom  Colum- 
len  he  touched  the  shores  of  Britain,  left  behind 
laimable  heathens,  had  now  become  Christians 
le  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  In  their  turn 
ire  to  send  out  their  saintly  and  more  adven- 
missionaries  into  their  native  Grerman  forests, 
of  York  had  already  made  some  progress  in 

^  MIchelet,  Hist  de  France,  i.  275. 

>  MabilloD,  Hist.  Ordin.  Benedict.,  i.  p.  195. 


tLo  coiivt'rsion  of  the  Frisians  on  the  lower  part  nf 
the  Rhine  ;  but  almiist  all  beyond  the  Riiiiie,  wba 
Bonitace  undertook  the  conversion  of  Germany,  w« 
the  undisputed  domain  of  the  old  Teutonic  idolatry. 

Boni&ce  (his  proper  Saxon  name  was  Winfrici)  wm 
Bi.  BonUiiM,  bom  neai"  Crediton,  in  Devonshire,  From 
his  in&ncy  he  is  said  to  have  displayed  a  disjKifdtion  to 
singular  piety ;  and  in  his  youth  the  influence  of  hii 
Abont  father  could   not  repress   hia   hiclination  to 

A.B.  TOO.  ^jjg  monastic  life.  The  father,  alarmed  bys 
dangerous  illness,  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  lie  boj, 
who  was  received  into  a  monastery  at  Exeter;  af- 
terwards he  moved  to  Netley,  Having  complet«d  Iw 
studies,  he  was  ordained  priest  at  thirty  ;  and  a  confi- 
dential mission  on  which  he  was  employed  between » 
synod  of  the  clergj-  and  the  Archbishop  Borchtwald 
shows  the  estimation  in  whidi  ho  was  a!i-o:\<iy  lielA 
But  Boniluce  was  eager  for  the  more  adventunW 
life  of  a  missionary.  His  lirst  enterprise  was  discoiU' 
aging,  and  might  have  repressed  less  earnest  zeaL 
With  the  permission  of  his  superiors  he  embarked  >l 
London,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Friesland,  and  made 
his  way  to  Utrecht.  But  Radbold,  King  of  Friaa,  at 
inFriuiud.  war  with  one  of  the  Franldsh  kings,  W 
*.ii.  Tie.  commenced  a  fierce  persecution  of  the  Chrii* 
tians ;  everywhere  he  had  destroyed  the  church* 
and  rebuilt  the  temples.  Boniface  found  his  eloqueiK^ 
wasted  on  the  stubborn  heart  of  the  pagan,  and  r^ 
turned  to  England. 

But  hia  spirit  was  impatient  of  repose.    He  determi**' 
Aboot  ^  '"  ^'^'*  Ronie^  perhaps  to  obtain  thesan*'' 

* "■  ^^'       tion  of  the  head  of  Western  Christendom  P^ 
new  attempts  to  propagate  the  Gospel  in  Germany,    rf' 
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Groned  the  sea  to  Normandy,  and  with  a  multitude  of 
other  pilgrims  journeyed  through  France,  paying  his 
idorations  in  all  the  more  famous  churches ;  escaped 
tke  dangers  of  the  snowy  Alps,  the  Lombards,  who 
treated  him  with  unexpected  humanity,  and  the  preda- 
toiy  soldiery,  which  were  prowling  about  in  i^  Rooje. 
til  directions.  He  found  himself,  at  length,  ^•"-  ^"-®- 
on  his  knees  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.  He  was  re- 
ceived, on  the  presentation  of  recommendatory  letters 
from  his  bishop,  with  condescending  welcome. 

The  Pope,  Gregory  H.  (our  history  will  revert  to 
Uie  intermediate  succession  of  poi>es  ;  we  are  Q^gory  n. 
How  in  the  eighth  century),  entered  into  all  A»-7ifr-780. 
the  views  of  Boniface,    and  sanctioned  liis  passionate 
"Wish  to  ascertain  how  far  the  most  savage  tribes  of 
Germany  would  receive  the  Gospel.       Greg-  a.d.  719. 
ory  bestowed  upon  him  ample  powers,  but   exacted  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Roman  see.    He  recommended 
him  to  all  the  bishops  and  to  all  orders  of  Christians, 
above  all  to   Charles  Martel,*   who,  as   mayor  of  the 
palace  exercised  royal  authority  in  that  part  of  France. 
He  urged  Charles  to  assist  the  missionarj-  by  all  means  in 
his  power  in  the  pious   work  of  reclaiming  the  heathen 
from  the  state  of  brute-beasts.^     And  Charles  Martel 
faithfully  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  Pope.     "  Without 
the  pn)tection  of  the  prince  of  the  Franks,"  writes  the 
grateful  Bonifece,    "  I  could  neither  inile  the  people, 
nor  defend  the  priests,  the  monks,  and  the  handmaids 
of  God,  nor  prevent  pagan  and  idolatrous  rites  in  Ger- 
many." 2    The  Pope  attributes  the  spiritual  subjugation 

^  S«e  the  letter  in  which  Charles  takes  him  under  hiB  raundcbund  or  de- 
fence.—Apud  (iiles,  i.  37. 

*  (Irejcor.  II.,  Kpint.  iv.  v.  vi. 

*  Boniikc.,  Epist.  xii.,  apud  Giles,  to  Daniel,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 


of  a  handred  thotisand  barbarians  by  the  Holy  Boni&ct 
to  the  aid  of  Charles.' 

Armed  with  these  powers,  and  with  a  Urge  stock  of 
In  Thuringi*.  reljcs,  Booifacc  crossed  the  Alps  and  enteied 
into  Tliuringia.  This  province  was  already  in  part 
Christian ;  but  their  Christianity  required  much  cor- 
rection (they  were  probably  Arians),  and  the  clergy 
were  in  no  way  disposed  to  that  rigid  celibacy  no" 
required  uf  their  order.  Boniface  did  all  in  his  power, 
but,  notwithstanding  the  argent  addresses  of  the  Pope 
hituaeJf  Cu  ttie  Thuriugiaua,  by  an  lucaua  with  cuiopleH 
success ;  they  still  resisted  the  monastic  diaciplintk 
When  he  left  Thuringiti  he  beard  of  the  death  of  Rti- 
bold  ?  the  pagan  king  of  Friesland.  He  immediately 
embarked  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  hope  of  renewingi  onder 
better  auspices,  his  attempts  on  that  country.  For 
In  Mntukd.  three  years  he  labored  there  with  great  sno- 
*"'  ^^'  cess,  as  the  humble  assistant  of  the  Bisht^ 
Willibrod.  Again  the  temples  fell,  and  the  churches 
rose.  Willibrod  felt  the  approach  of  age,  and  desired 
to  secure  as  bis  coadjutor,  as  the  future  successor  to  hit 
bishopric,  a  youthful  teacher  of  so  much  zeal  and  vr» 
dom.  .The  humility  of  Boniface  stru^led  against  thfl 
offers,  the  arguments,  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Prd- 
ate.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  not  yet  fifty,  the  canooi- 
cal  age  of  a  bishop.  At  length  he  declared  that  he  had 
been  employed  on  a  special  service  by  the  Pope  to 
propagate  the  Gospel  in  Germany;  he  had  already 
delayed  too  long  in  Friesland ;  he  dared  not  dechne, 
without  the  direct  mandate  of  the  Pope,  his  more  ino- 
perative and  arduous  duties  as  a  missionary. 

Our  curiosity,  and  higher  feelings,  are  vividly  ex- 
>  SinnoDil  Condi,  ii.  p.  927. 
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died  by  the  thought  of  the  earliest  preachers  of  Chris- 
tianity plunging  into  the  unknown  depths  of  giience  of 
the  German  forests,  addressing  the  Gospel  of  SriJm^bont 
peace  to  fierce  and  warlike  tribes,  encounter-  ***8*°**™- 
ing  the  strange  and  i)erhaps  appalling  superstitions  of 
ages,  penetrating  into  hallowed  groves,  and  standing  be- 
fore altars  reeking  with  human  blood. ^  We  expect  the 
kindling  adventure  of  romance  to  mingle  with  the  quiet 
and  steady  course  of  Christian  benevolence  and  self- 
sacrifice  ;  at  least  perpetually  to  meet  with  incidents 
which  may  throw  light  on  the  old  Teutonic  character, 
the  habits,  manners,  institutions  of  the  various  tribes. 
The  biographers  of  the  saints  are  in  general  barren  of 
this  kind  of  information  ;  they  rarely  enter  into  details 
on  the  nature  or  the  rites  of  the  old  religions;  they 
speak  of  them  in  one  sweeping  tone  of  abhorrence ; 
they  condemn  the  gods  under  the  vague  term  of  idols, 
or  adopt  the  Roman  usage  of  naming  them  after  the 
deities  of  Greece  and  Rome.  On  the  miracles  of  their 
own  saints  they  arc  diftuse  and  particular ;  but  on  the 
power,  attributes,  and  worship  of  the  heathen  gods, 
except  on  a  few  occasions,  they  are  almost  silent.  Bon- 
ifiice,  it  is  said,  on  his  first  expedition  among  the 
Saxons  and  Hessians,  baptized  thousands,  destroyed  the 
heathen  temples,  and  set  up  Christian  church-  Bonifece  in- 
es.  As  a  niithful  servant  he  communicated  T£i.  in  Rome, 
his  wonderful  successes  to  Rome ;  he  was  sum-  bishop,  728. 


1  Ili'ad  (it  i»  however  on  thiii  subject  quite  va^c)  the  counsel  fpven  to 
hh  muiitn'inen,  as  to  the  mode  of  arguing  with  the  heathen,  hy  Daniel, 
Bi^thop  (if  Winchester,  as  seen  from  his  K'tters,  in  which  he  advises  Boniface 
t<»  kt-rp  on  f^tKui  terms  even  with  the  wirked  clvTfry  of  France.  It  is  curi- 
fiu«.  thJI  he  was  U)  contract  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Christians,  flowing  with 
oil  and  wiru*,  and  abounding  in  wealth,  with  the  cold  and  drear\'  deserta 
left  to  the  {logans  and  their  gods.  —  Epist.  xiv.  i.  48. 
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moned  to  the  metropolis  of  Christiaiiity,  and,  aAer  i 
profession  of  &itli  in  the  Trinity,  vrhicli  wonid  heir  tba 
searching  inquisition  of  Rome,'  he  was  raised  to  tlK 
dignity  of  a  bishop.  On  his  retam  to  Gennany,  Boni- 
face found  but  few  of  his  Hessian  proselytes  adberini 
to  pure  Christianity.  They  had  made  a  wild  mixtoK 
of  the  two  creeds ;  they  still  worshipped  their  aaaei 
groves  and  fountains ;  some  yet  offered  sacrifices  on 
their  old  altars.  The  wizards  and  soothsayers  stiU 
maintained  tlieir  influence ;  the  trembling  wonhippen 
still  acknowledged  the  might  td  their  charms  and  the 
truth   of  their   omens. 

Boni£ice  determined  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  heart  of 
Th*  «k  of  ^^^  obstinate  Paganism.  There  was  an  old  isA 
'^■'™"-  venerable  oak,'  of  immense  size,  in  the  grow 
of  Geismar,  hallowed  for  ages  to  the  Thunderer.  At- 
tended by  all  his  clergy,  Boniface  went  publicly  forth  to 
fell  this  tree.  The  pagans  assembled  in  multitudes  to  be- 
hold this  trial  of  strength  between  their  ancient  gods 
and  the  God  of  the  stranger.  They  awaited  the  issue  in 
profound  silence.  Some,  no  doubt,  expected  the  axe  to 
recoil  on  the  sacrilegious  heads  of  the  Christians.  But 
only  a  few  blows  had  been  struck,  when  a  sudden  wiiia 
was  heard  in  the  groaning  branches  of  the  tree,  and 
down  it  came  topjiling  with  its  own  weight,  and  split 
into  four  huge  pieces.  The  shuddering  pagans  st 
once  bowed  before  the  superior  might  of  Christianity' 
Bonifoce  built  out  of  the  wood  a  chapel  to  St.  Peter. 
After  this  churches  everywhere  arose ;  and  here  and 
there  a  monastery  was  settled.   But  the  want  of  laborers 

1  This  was  usual,  or  I'tmighttiuppoM  (hut  Ihey  dreaded  Miother  Clphilu 
>  Near  Fritzlar.     TLe  oak  u  called  robui  Jovu. 
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was  great ;  and  Boniface  sent  to  his  native  land  for  a 
mpply  of  missionaries.  A  number  of  active  and  pious 
men  flocked  from  England  to  his  spiritual  standard ; 
md  many  devout  women  obeyed  the  impulse,  and 
iither  founded  or  filled  convents,  which  began  to  rise 
n  the  districts  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  similarity  of 
anguage  no  doubt  qualified  the  English  missionaries 
ur  their  labors  among  the  Teutonic  races  ;  Italians  had 
yeen  of  no  use. 

Boniface  had  won  a  new  empire  to  Christianity ;  and 
«ras  placed  over  it  as  spiritual  sovereign  by  the  respect^ 
iul  gratitude  of  the  Pope.  He  received  the  pall  of  a 
Metropolitan,  and  was  empowered  as  primate  to  erect 
bishoprics  throughout  Germany.  Again  he  visited 
Rome,  and  was  invested  by  Gregory  III.,  the  new  Pope, 
with  full  powers  as  representative  of  the  Apostolic  see. 

The  Metropolitan  throne  was  fixed  on  the  Rhine,  at 
Mentz.  This  city  had  formerly  been  a  bish-  Boniikce  Met- 
opes see.  In  the  wars  of  Carloman,  thej^^^^"*^ 
Frank,  against  the  Saxons,  the  Bishop  Ger-****^^' 
old  went  out  to  battle  with  his  sovereign  and  was  slain. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Gewelib,  a  man  of  strict 
morals,  but  addicted  to  hawks  and  hounds.  Gewelib 
cherished  the  sacred  hereditary  duty  of  revenging  his 
&ther's  death.^  He  discovered  the  man  by  whose 
hand  Gerold  had  fallen,  lured  him  to  an  amicable  in- 
ten'iew  in  an  island  on  the  river,  and  stabbed  him  to 
the  heart.  Neither  king  nor  nobles  thought  tliis  just 
sxaction  of  blood  for  blood  the  least  disqualification  for  a 

1  From  the  Life  of  Boniface  by  a  presbyter  of  Mentz.  —  Pertz,  p.  354. 
Zp\*cf>pua  autem  a  aede  regrefisus,  rudi  populo,  rudis  adhuc  pnesul,  licet 
rtate  inaturiu*.  tamcn  fide  .  . .  pneficitnr;  non  computantibus  nee  rege,  nee 
»t<rn!«  optimatibujt,  vindictam  patris  crimen  esse,  dicentibusque  "  Vicem 
edilidit  patris  morti." 
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Cliristiaii  bishop.  But  the  Christianity  of  Boniface  wu 
superior  to  the  dominant  barbarism.  The  blood-staiaed 
bishop  was  deposed  by  the  act  of  a  council,  and  on  the 
vacancy  the  Metropolitan  see  erected  at  Mente.  From 
his  Metropolitan  see  of  Mentz,  Boniface  ruled  Christian 
Germany  with  a  parental  hand.  He  exercised  hit 
power  of  establishing  bishoprics  by  laying  the  founds 
tions  of  some  of  those  wealthy  and  powerful  sees, 
which  long  possessed  so  commanding  an  influence  in 
Germany.  On  his  retnm  from  his  third  visit  to  Rome  he 
passed  through  Bavaria ;  there  he  found  but  one  solitaiy 
bishopric,  at  Passau.  He  fonndcd  those  of  Salzburg, 
of  Freisingen,  and  of  Ratisbon.  In  Thuringia  the  cjhsco- 
pal  see  was  fixed  at  Erfiirt ;  in  Hesse,  at  Buraberg, 
which  was  afterwards  removed  to  Paderbom ;  fiir 
Franconia  he  founded  that  of  Wurtzburg.  Besides 
these  churches,  those  of  Utrecht,  Cologne,  Eichstadt, 
Tongres,  Worms,  Spires,  Augsburg,  Constance,  and 
Coirc  owned  their  allegiance  to  the  supremacy  with 
which  the  Metropolitan  of  Mentz  had  been  invested  by 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter.* 

Boniface  ruled  the  minds  of  the  clergy,  the  people, 
condcmu  ^'^^  ^^^  kings.  He  held  councils,  and  con- 
iwnitci.  demned  heretics :  one,  an  impostor  named 
Adalbert,  who  pretended  to  work  miracles ;  the  other, 
Clement,  a  Scot,  who  held  some  unintelli^bie  doc- 
trines on  Christ's  descent  into  hell,  and  on  predestina- 
tion.*    The  obsequious  Frankish  Sovereign  of  Neus- 

1  Thv  nets  at  Baniflue  in  the  rtfnmuCian  of  the  clergy  of  France  Till  tw 
related  in  a  nubucqueot  ehapUr. 

'  I  cannnl  in  thiae  very  obscure  peiwuis  discern  with  aaine  PmlMlUt 
Wrilcrs  of  Germany,  even  my  friend  M.  Bunsen,  m^cIoiu  prophet*  and 
reinlute  opponenla  of  Papal  domination  wliich  ku  anfully  and  deliiieTalelf 
eBtablishcd  by  Bonifacej  a  premature  Luther  and  Calvin.     Neither  tfaa 
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^  who  claimed  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Christian 
nrmany,  punished  the  delinquents  with  imprisonment, 
irloman,  himself,  who  had  risen  from  the  post  of 
avor  of  the  Palace  to  that  of  Sovereitm,  was  so 
"ought  on  by  the  pious  eloquence  of  Boniface,  that 
abandoned  his  throne,  bequeathed  his  son  to  the 
rilous  guardianship  of  his  brother  Pepin,  went  to 
ine,  and  retired  into  a  monastery. 
Boniface  even  resisted  within  his  own  diocese,  the 
lior  of  his  greatness.  The  Pope  Stephen,  on  his 
it  to  Pepin,  presumed  to  ordain  a  Bishop  of  Mentz. 
nifiu^e  resisted  this  encroachment,  and  it  n.,^^  y^ 
8  only  at  the  earnest  representation  of  ^*^* 
pin,  who  urged  the  unreasonableness  of  such  a 
in\»l  between  the  heads  of  the  Church,  that  the 
d  was  allaved.^ 

ft 

But  power  and  dignity  were  not  the  ruling  passions 
Bonifiice.     He  threw  off  all  the  pomp  and  authority 
the  Primate  of  Gennany  to  become  again  the  hum- 
ai>ostle.     He  surrendered  his  see  to  Lul-  a.d.  768. 

>uj«ies*  nor  the  politic  echemes  belong  to  the  time.  The  renpect  of 
fiM-e  for  Rome  was  filial  not  nervile.  The  tenets  of  Adalbert  and 
lent  wvre  doubtleM  misundentood  or  misrepresented,  but  they  are  to 
Jtoffether  indbtinot  and  uncertain. 

Then*  is  (Mnncthini;  remarkable  in  the  simplicity  with  which  lionifkce 
<i.<tratex  a^aiuHt  certain  unchristian  practices  at  Rome.  He  a^ks  Pope 
larian  if  it  can  be  true  that  heathen  u«ages,  such  as  feasts  at  the  kalends 
jiuaryf  phylacteries  worn  by  the  women,  enchantments  and  divinations, 
tlluwvd  at  Rf>me.  He  even  ventures  on  one  occasion  to  make  more 
mtf  in(|uiries  as  to  simoniacal  practices,  especially  that  of  selling  metro- 
an  palls.  "  Quod  talia  a  te  nobis  referantur,  quasi  nos  corruptores 
us  canouum,  et  patrum  res(.>indere  traditiones  qua>ramu<(,  ae  per  hoc, 
1  ab!*it,  (rum  nostris  dericis  in  simoniacani  ha^resim  incidamus,  acci* 
tes  et  conipellontes,  ut  hi  quibus  pallia  tribuimus,  nobis  prvmia  largi- 
T.**  —  Zachariie  Kpist.  ad  Botiifac.  Lahbe,  Cone.  **  Non  oportet  ut  qui 
it  ecclf  sin*  cstis,  ctetcris  membris  exeuipla  contentionis  pneln'atis.**  — 
Bonifac.  apud  Pertz,  vol.  ii.  p.  836. 
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lus,  OIK'  «l'  the  Englishmen   whom  he  had  invited  to 
Germany,  and  set  forth,  if  not  to  seek,  not  to  shrink 
from  martyrdom  aiiinng  the  savage  pagans.     He  ob- 
tEuned  that  last  glorious  crown  of  his  devoted  H1&    In 
Friesland  he  had  made  numerous  converts;  the  Axj 
was  appointed  on  Avhich  he  was  to  aduiinister  the  rito 
of   confirmation   to  a   multitude    of    these    neophyteft- 
The  morn  had  bfguu   to  dawn  on  the  open  countiy 
where  the  tenia  had  been   pitched,  when  they  were 
suddenly  attacked  by  a  band  of  armed  heathens.     The 
DMhof        converts  of  Boniface  rose  up  in  self-defence, 
AJt.  TU.        but  the  saint  discoui-aged  their  vain  effort*, 
and  esborted  them  to  subm.it  iu  peace  and  joy  to  th^ 
heaven-appointed  martyrdom.     All   met  their  doom; 
but  their  assailants  quarrelled  about  the  spoil ;  made 
themselves  drunk  with  the  wine,  and  so  fell  upon  each 
other,  and  revenged  the  Christian  martyrs.     The  body 
of  St.   Boni&ce  was   conveyed  to  the  monastery  of 
Fulda. 

This  renowned  monastery  had  owed  its  foundation 

uanuiertM.   to  Boniface.     These  great  conventual  estab- ' 

taut.  lishments  were  of  no  less  importance  in  Ger 

man  history  than  the  biahoiirics.     The  lustory  of  Ful— 

da,  illustrates  the  manner  in  which  these  advanced-^^ 
poatfl  of  Christianity  and  civitizatio'.i  were  settled  in^K^ 
the  midst  of  the  deep  Teutonic  forests. 

Stunni  was  the  sou  of  noble  Christian  parents  in«^^^* 
iuawi.  Noricum  ;  the  enthusiasm  of  youthful  piety^^B 
led  him  to  follow  Boniface  into  Germany.  He  wa^^^-* 
ordained  priest,  and  labored  successfully  under  th^^^ 
guidance  of  bis  master.  He  was  seized  with  the  domi— 
nant  passion  for  the  monastic  state ;  and  Boni&ce  en — —" 
couraged   rather  than  repressed   his  ardor.      With  ^3* 
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few  companions  he  entered  into   the  forest  solitude, 
and  fixed  at  first  at  Hertzfeld.     But  this  retirement 
was  at  once  too  near  the  frontier  and  exposed  to  danger 
fixnn  the  pagan  Saxons.    Boniiace  urged  them  to  strike 
deeper  into   the   wihiemess.      Though   their  impulse 
Was  so  difierent,  their  adventures  resembled  those  of 
the  backwoodsmen  in  America,  exploring  the  unknown 
forests.     They  tracked  in  their  boats  along  some  of 
tlie  rivers  ;  but  their  fastidious  piety,  and,  not  perhaps 
altogether  unworldly  sagacity,   could   find    no   place 
'Which  united  all  the  requisites  for  a  flourishing  mon- 
asterj' ;  profound  seclusion,  salubrious  and  even  beau- 
tify situation,  fertile  soil,  abundant  water.^     With  the 
tone,  and,  in  their  belief,  with  the  authority  of  a  proph- 
et, Boniface  declared,  on  their  report,  that  the  chosen 
site  would  be  revealed  at  length.     Sturmi  set  out  alone 
^pon  an  ass,  and  with  a  small  stock  of  food  plunged 
ftarlessly  into  the  wilderness.     He  beguiled  the  way 
^ith  psalms,  at  the  same  time  he  surveyed  the  coinitry 
^ith  a  keen  and   curious   observation.     At  night  he 
'*^  a  circular  fire,  to  scare  awav  the  wild  beasts,  and 
^y  down  in   the  midst  of  it.     His  ass  was  one  day 
*^rtled  by  a  number  of  wild  Sclavonians  bathing  in  a 
^trx.ani^    and   the  saint   perceived   the   ofiensive   smell 
^^Mch    proceeded   from    tliem.^      They   mocked   him, 
f^^'jlxibly  by  their  gestures,  but  did  him  no  harm.     At 

^  **  Tunc  avidun  locorum  explontor  ubique  sagaci  obtutu  montuosa  atque 
'^'^Ha  periurtraiifl  loca,  montes  quoque  et  colics  vallesque  adHpicieiiH,  fontes 
'^    t4>m!nt«s  atque  fluvicM  perlutttraiiit,  pcrgebat/'  —  Vita  S.  Sturniii,  Fertz, 

*•  a«8. 

.    ^  **  Et  ipw  vir  Dei  eoruni  fcetorem  exhorruit."    This  fleciUA  to  be  meant 

'^fally,  though  th«  wonlM  which  fi»ll<»w,  "  qui  more  (ventilium  i«orvTim  Dei 

*^b«anna!Mint,"  mi^ht  perhafM  lead  to  another  Mfiise.     If  I  am  right  in  ray 

^'''Mi-iation,  it  is  a  curious  illustration  of  the  antipathy  of  races. — Apud 

^*rti,  ibid. 
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length  he  arrived  at  a  spot  on  the  banks  of  tlie  FuU* 
where  he  was  so  delighted  with  the  situation,  the  soil. 
the  water,  tliat  having  passed  the  whole  day  in  m- 
ploring  it,  he  determined  that  this  must  be  the  siw 
predicted  by  Boniface.  He  returned  to  his  compub- 
ions.  Boniface  not  merely  approved  of  the  choi«t 
but  also  obtained  a  grant  of  the  site,  with  a  demesne 
extending  ibur  miles  each  way,  &om  the  pious  Carl* 
man,  who,  whatever  his  own  title,  gave  it  to  God  iiii 
as  much  facility  as  lands  are  now  granted  in  Canada 
or  Australia.  Boniiace  himself  went  to  visit  tlie  place, 
and  watched  the  clearing  of  the  forest  and  the  prepara- 
tions for  building  mlh  unfailing  interest.  The  monlts 
of  Fulda  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict ;  the  mul- 
titude of  candidates  for  admission  was  so  great,  tint 
accommodation  could  not  be  found  iast  enough.  Of 
all  the  gifts  of  Boniface,  the  most  valuable  was  tliat 
of  his  body,  which  refused  to  repose  anywhere  but  in 
the  abbey  of  Fulda. 

The  abbots  of  Fulda  were  not  perpetually  employe* 
in  the  peaceful  and  legitimate  Christian  Apostlesbip 
of  Boni&ce  for  the  conversion  of  Grermany.  At  • 
later  period  they  wore  summoned  to  attend  Charle- 
magne on  his  Mohammedan  mission  for  the  converaon 
of  the  heathen  Saxons  by  the  sword.  On  his  fire* 
campaign,  the  aged  Stnrmi  was  one  of  the  flock  oi 
bishops,  and  abbots,  and  clergy  who  followed  in  the 
train  of  war. 

England,  meantime,  had  been  still  supplying  w* 
more  peaceful  warriors  of  the  Cross,  who  endeavorwl 
in  vain  by  preaching  the  Grospel  to  subdue  the  fiw* 
and  exasperated  Saxons.  Willibald,  the  Apostle  <» 
Friesland,  was  a  Northumbrian.     Adalbert,  Bishop  *" 
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Utrecht,  and  Leofwin,  who  was  martyred  by  the 
Saxons,  with  many  others,  came  from  our  island.  St. 
Ludger,  though  a  Frisian  by  descent,  had  studied 
under  Alcuin  at  York.^  In  this  singular  manner  the 
Anglo-Saxon  invasion  of  England  flowed  back  upon 
the  continent ;  and  Gregory  the  Great,  by  his  conver- 
sion of  England,  gave  the  remote  impulse  to  the  con- 
version of  large  parts  of  Germany. 

1  Vita  S.  Ludgeri,  printed  in  Bede*s  works. 
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All  these  conquests  of  Christiani^  were,  in  a  cei^ 
tain  scnne,  the  conqnests  of  the  Roman  See.  Angin- 
tine  had  been  a  Roman  missionary,  and  though  the 
ancient  British  Church  had  raised  up  something  of  sn 
intractable  spirit  in  some  of  the  English  kingdoms,  and 
passing  to  the  continent  with  Colnmban  and  his  foDov- 
Tim  Teutoni  ^rs,  had  asscTted  some  independence,  and  for 
iSi"  c^ii^  a  time  had  maintained  osages  which  reftsed 
''*°"^'  to  conform  to  the  Roman  discipline ;  yet  itv- 
erence  for  Rome  penetrated  with  the  Gospel  to  tlie 
remotest   parts.      Germany   was  converted    to  Lotm 
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iristianity.     Rome  was  the  source,  the  centre,  the 
gulating  authority  recognized  by  the  English  apostles 

the  Teutons.  The  clergy  were  constantly  visiting 
ome  as  the  religious  capital  of  the  world,  to  do  hom- 
56  to  the  head  of  Western  Christendom,  to  visit  the 
irines  of  the  apostles,  the  more  devout  to  obtain  rel- 
s,  the  more  intellectual,  knowledge,  letters,  arts, 
'he  Pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great  had  been  the 
poch  at  which  had  commenced  at  least  both  this  great 
^tension  of  Latin  Christianity,  and  the  independence 
r  the  Roman  See.  But  the  impulse  had  pop^.  ,ubor- 
een  much  stronger  towards  the  subjugation  SlS^  **** 
r  these  new  dominions,  than  towards  eman-  ^"p*'***"- 
!pation  from  the  secular  power  of  the  Eastern  emper- 
».  While  the  Papal  influence  was  thus  spreading  in 
le  West,  and  bishops  from  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
upire,  and  of  regions  never  penetrated  by  the  Roman 
•ms,  lo<:)ked  to  Rome  as  the  parent  of  their  faith,  — 

not  to  an  infallible,  at  least  to  the  highest  authority 

Christendom  —  the  Pope,  in  his  relation  to  the  East- 
n  empire,  has  sunk  again  into  a  subject.  He  is  the 
mtifi*  of  a  city  within  a  conquered  province,  that 
•evince  arbitrarily  governed  by  an  officer  of  the  sov- 
eign.  He  is  consecrated  only  afler  the  permission  of 
le  Emperor,  is  expected  to  obey  the  imperial  mandate 
Ten  on  religious  matters,  exposed  to  penalties  for  con- 
imacy,  in  one  case  arrested,  exiled,  and  with  difficulty 
ived  from  capital  punishment. 

In  the  century,  or  but  few  years  more,  after  the 
eath  of  Gregory  the  Great,  down  to  the  ac-  gactmnn  ot 
fission  of  Gregory  11.,^  a  rapid  succession  of  ^"«**^  '• 
irenty-four  popes  filled  the  Apostolic  See.     Few  of 

1  Gregoiy  the  Great  died  604.    Gregoiy  II.  Pope  716. 
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them  stand  forth  out  of  the  obacuritf  of  the 
The  grovrth  or  rather  the  maiatenance  of  the  pfri 
power  is  to  be  ascribed  more  to  the  circamslances  tt 
the  age  than  to  the  character  or  ability  of  the  popA 
Many  of  them  were  of  Roman,  most  of  Italian  buti; 
few,  even  if  they  bad  been  greater  men,  ruled  kag; 
enough  to  achieve  any  great  acts.  Two  of  thon, 
whose  reign  was  most  protracted,  were  disdngoished, 
the  one,  Honorius  I.,  only  for  his  errors ;  the  otliar, 
Martin,  for  his  misfortune. 

Sabinianus,  the  successor  of  Gregory,  has  the  <^v- 
BridDiiDoi.  acter  of  a  hard  and  avaricioos  man.  HbwM 
8.pi.  13.  a  native  of  Voiterra,  and  bad  been  emplojed 
as  the  envoy  and  representative  of  Gregory  at  Ccfr 
stantinople.'  The  admirera  of  Gregory  describe  SaUn- 
ianus  as  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  feme  of  his  holy  pr«i^ 
cessor.  Gregory's  unbounded  liberality  to  the  po«i 
Sabinianus  reproached  aa  a  prodigal  waste  of  the  tnu- 
nrcs  of  the  Church,  a  vain  ostentation,  a  tow  art  b) 
obtain  popularity.  A  dreadful  femine  followed  the  ac- 
cession of  the  new  pontiff:  he  sold  the  com,  wW 
Gregory  was  wont  to  distribute  freely,  at  exorbitant 
prices  ;"  and  laid  the  fiiult  of  the  parsimony,  to  whicli 
he  said  that  be  was  compelled,  on  the  prodigality  n 
Gregory.  But  the  people,  some  of  whom  arc  said  to 
have  perished  with  hunger  before  the  eyes  of  the  nn- 
pitying  pope,  could  not  comprehend  what  might  have 
been  necessary,  or  even  wise,  economy. 

Sabinianus  seems  to  have  struck  on  a  chord  of  pop"* 
lar  Roman  feeling,  which  answered  more  readily  lo  '"' 

1  The  Apgcriiiariu*  ««a  the  title  of  the  papal  cuvoy  at  the  Bj«W^ 
*  30  wUdi  ■  biuhel. 
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ich.  The  populace  listened  greedily  to  the  charge, 
»t  said  to  have  been  made  by  Sabinianus,  of  the  wan- 
i  destnicrion  made  by  the  late  pope  of  the  public 
ildings  and  other  monuments  of  the  city.  Gregory 
s  accused  as  having  defaced  with  systematic  Chris- 
n  iconoclasm,  and  demolished  the  ancient  temples, 
1  of  having  thrown  down  and  broken  to  pieces  the 
tues  which  still  adorned  the  city.^  The  revenge 
rgested  by  the  malice  of  Sabinianus  was  the  public 
»t  met  ion  of  the  works  of  Gregor}'.  The  pious  men- 
:itv  of  Peter  the  Deacon,  as  it  had  saved  the  mortal 
nains  of  his  master  from  insult,  now  protected  his 
»rks.  He  assured  the  populace  that  himself  had  seen 
?  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  shape  of  a  dove,  whispering 
o  the  ear  of  Gregory.  Whatever  be  the  truth  of 
*se  old  traditions,  they  betray  the  existence  of  two 
scrupulous  hostile  factions,  one  adoring,  the  other 
terly  persecuting  the  fame  of  Gregory ;  and  exhibit 
lingular,  yet  not  unnatural,  state  of  feeling  in  the 


Platifia  (de  Vit.  Pontif.)  eonnects  theM  two  rumors.  The  iconoclaftm 
rhich  lltvfi^ry  w  accused  has  given  rise  to  a  lonf^  controversy.  Platina 
^lantlv  rejects  the  charge  of  wantonly  destroying  the  public  edifices, 

a.<*!>ipi.x  vei^*  probable  reasons  for  their  decay.  "  Absit  ha?c  calumnia 
nto  pDntifice  Romano,  pnesertim  ciii  certe  post  Deum  luitria  quam  >nta 
rior  fuit.  Multa  profecto  ex  coUapsis  eedificiis  exedit  vetustas.  Multa 
t**n*a  demoliuntur  homines  fedificandi  gratia,  ut  qtu^idie  certiimut. 
Acta  ilia  foramina,  quse  turn  in  concavo  fomicum,  turn  in  conjuncturis 
inonim,  quadratorumve  lapidum  videntur,  non  minus  a  Romanis  quam 
irbariH  avellfndi  a?ris  causa  crediderim.  In  fomicibus  enim,  quo  levior 
t  moles,  ollas  cum  numi^matibus  coUocabant.  Lapides  vero  quadratos 
is  claviM  finnabant/*  The  statues,  he  proceeds,  fell  of  themselves, 
r  marble  or  bronze  |»ede!*tals  being  objects  of  ])lunder.  The  heads,  the 
ks  lM.'ing  the  slenderest  part,  were  knocked  oft'  in  the  fall.  This  is  in 
•rer  to  the  accusation  tliat  Gregory  caused  the  statues  to  be  beheaded, 
n  not  Hure  that  (Gregory's  more  religious  contemporaries  would  have 
ut'ht  thes«?  charges  calumnious:  the  period  was  not  passed  when  the 
red  of  idolatry  would  predominate  over  the  love  of  art. 
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Roman  populace.  The  old  Roman  attachment  to  tl 
majestiG  ediSc&s,  and  even  to  the  stately  images  of  d 
ancient  gods,  is  struggling  successfully  against  t' 
Christian  reverence  for  their  pontiff,  bnt  yielding  U 
most  credulous  Christian  superstition.  Sapentitiflt  | 
triumphed  the  mure  easily  over  a  hard  and  avaridoM  1 
prelate ;  and,  on  the  Pope's  refusal  to  allow  the  8> ' 
Gregor}'  the  quiet  enjo^nnent  of  Christian  peace  is 
heaven,  brought  him  down  to  punish  his  guilty  succeK 
sor,  and  avenge  his  own  vrrongs.  Thrice  Gregory  ap- 
peared to  rebuke  Sabinianus  —  thrice  he  appeared  m 
vain ;  the  fourth  time  the  spirit  struck  the  pcmtiff  ■ 
violent  blow  on  the  head,  of  which  he  died.  So  exu- 
perated  were  the  people  against  Sabinianus,  that  lui 
t.B.ox.  funeral  procession  was  conducted  by  a  long 
r^'aOT.*"  circuit  without  the  city,  from  the  Latenn 
'"''■'*■'  palace  to  St.  Peter's,  to  escape  the  insuUi 
of  the  Romans.  A  vacancy  of  nearly  a  year  ensued 
afler  the  death  of  Sabinianus.  The  brief  pontificals 
BoBtha  III,  of  Boniface  III.  is  marked  by  the  assumption 
of  that  awfiil  title  before  which  Christendom  bowed 
fur  so  many  centuries,  that  of  Universal  Bishop.  Tbe 
pious  humility  of  Gregory  had  shuddered  at  the  nsur> 
pation  of  this  title  by  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
No  language  could  express  the  devout  abhorrence  of 
this  impious,  heretical,  diabolic,  anti-Christian  asse^ 
tion  of  superiority.  Boniface  then  represented  the  pope 
at  the  Imperial  Court,  and  succeeded  not  merely  in 
wresting  this  title  from  the  rival  prelate  of  Constant!' 
nople,  but  in  obtaining  an  acknowledgment  of  the  sik 
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premacy  of  St,  Peter's  successor.^     Neither  the  motive 
of  the  donor  of  this  magnificent  privilege,  nor  the  donor 
himself,  commend  the  gift.     It  was  the  tyrant  Phocas, 
who  hated  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  for  his  hn- 
manity,  in  protecting,  as  far  as  he  had  power,  the 
widow  and  the  three  helpless  daughters  of  the  mur- 
dered emperor  Maurice  from  his  vengeance ;  and  this 
hatred  of  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  rather  than 
the  higher  respect  for  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  still  less 
«ny  mature  deliberation  on  the  justice  of  their  respec- 
tive claims,  awarded  the  superiority  to  the  old  Rome. 
On  the  death  of  Phocas  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople 
resmned,  if  he  had  ever  abandoned,  the  contested  title. 
Even  greater  obscurity  hangs  over  the  decision  of  a 
synod  held  by  Boni&ce  at  Rome,  which  is  thought  to 
luive  invested  the  papal  see  in  more  substantial  and  im- 
mediate   power.       Seventy-two    bishops,    thirty-three 
ppesbjters,  and  the  whole  assembled  clergy,  passed  a 
canon  that,  under  the  penalty  of  anathema,  no  one 
should  form  a  party  for  the  succession  to  a  bishopric  ; 
^hree  days  were  to  elapse  before  the  election,  and  all 
bribery  and  simoniacal  bargaining  were  strictly  forbid- 
dt*n.    No  election  was  to  be  good  imless  made  by  the 
clergy  and  people,  and  ratified  by  the  prince.     A  later 
*nd  more  doubtful  authority  subjoins,  not  till  approved 
^y  the  pope,  under  the  solemn  form,  "  We  will  and  we 
ordain."  » 

^  The  early  aathorities  for  this  fact  are  Anafltasins  Bibliothecarius  in  Vit 
^<>&ifih:.  IV.f  and  Paalufl  Diaconufl,  Hist.  Longobard.  Schroeck  (Chr.  Kirch. 
^<Mi.,  xvii.  73,  and  xix.  488)  is  disposed  to  question  the  whole,  to  which 
P^p«  too  much  importance  has  been  given  by  modem  controversialists. 
"^foniuK  and  Pagi  have  added,  without  any  authority,  that  Phocas  forbade 
^  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  call  himself  Universal  Bishop. 

*  This  wntence  rests  only  on  the  late  and  doubtful  authorit}'  of  Platina, 
•fi  Vit.  Pontif. 
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fioni&ce  IV.,  a  MarriaD,  is  celebrated  for  the  «■- 
version  of  the  Pantheon  into  a  Christian  Church.  Wfth 
Boniikr*  IT.  the  sanction  of  the  emperor,  this  &moiiB  tm- 
A.D.eos.  p'^1  '1  which  were  assemhied  all  the  godsof 
^^  •"  the  Roman  world,  was  pnrified  and  dedicited 
H>j36.  to  the  new  tutelar  deities  of  mankind,  die 
Virgin,  and  all  the  martyrs. 

DHw^cOit.  Deus-dedit  and  Boniiace  V.  occa[ned  the 
ritt.  19."  papal  throne  for  ten  years  of  peace,  onbrokffl 
S^K^  8IS.  ^,y  ^^y  hostile  collision,  either  with  the  Ei- 

BoqifcceT.     arch  or  the  Lombard  kines,  and  even  unJifr 

i.B.  eia-aas.         ,     ,  ,  .  ^ 

oi't.  IB.        turbed  by  any  important  controversy. 

But  the  fatal  connection  with  the  Eastern 
empire  drove  the  succeeding  popes  into  the  intricacies 
and  feuds  of  a  new  theological  strife.  While  Mo- 
hammedanism was  gathering  in  her  might  on  its  \xft- 
ders,  and  the  stem  assertors  of  the  Divine  Unity  had 
already  begun  to  wrest  provinces  from  the  Roaun 
empire,  the  bishops  in  all  the  great  sees  of  ^e  Eut, 
the  emperors  themselves,  were  distracting  their  onu 
minds,  persecuting  their  subjects,  and  even  spreading 
strife  and  bloodshed  through  their  cities  on  the  questian 
of  the  single  or  the  double  Will  in  Christ.  Honorin*  '■ 
Honorina  I.  incurTcd  a  Condemnation  for  heresy,  his  more 
orthodox  successors  saSered  persecution,  and  one  of 
them  exile  and  death. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  Nestoriaiiin>i 
oontronmy  ^ith  its  natural  o&pring,  Eutychianiam,  W 
liriita'in  exhausted  or  worn  out  the  contest  ccncero- 
•**'  ing  the  onion  of  the  Godhead  and  the  m*"- 

hood  in  the  Saviour.  The  Church  had  asserted  the 
coexistence  of  the  two  natures — man  with  all  U> 
perfect  properties  —  God  with   all  His  perfect  »ttn- 
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( :  it  had  refiised  to  keep  t}iem  in  almost  antagonis- 
'paration  with  the  Nestorian  —  to  blend  them  into 
with  Eutyches.  The  Nestorian  and  the  Mono- 
te  had  been  alike  driven  away  from  the  high 
s  of  the  Church;  though  still  formidable  sects, 
were  but  sects. 

it  the  Godhead  and  the  manhood,  thus  each  dis- 
and  complete  in  itself,  yet  so  intimately  conjoined 
here  began  the  divergence  ?  where  closed  the  har- 
•  ?  Did  the  will,  not  merely  the  consentient,  but 
utely  identical  will,  and  one  unconflicting  opera- 
of  that  will,  having  become  an  active  energy, 
rm  all  the  works  of  the  Redeemer,  submit  to  and 
rgo  his  passion  ?  or  did  each  nature  presence  its 
ate  independence  of  will,  and  only  by  the  con- 
ince  of  these  two  at  least  theoretically  conflicting 
,  produce  the  harmonious  action  of  the  two  na- 
?  At  what  point  did  the  duality  terminate  — 
mity  begin? 

rgius,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  first,  it 
t  seem  almost  inadvertently,  stirred  this  perplexing 
ion.  He  discovered  a  writing  of  his  holy  predeces- 
Mcnnas,  which  distinctly  asserted  that  the  Christ 
actuated  by  but  one  will.  He  communicated  it  to 
of  the  Eastern  bishops,  to  Theodorus  of  Pharan, 
had  a  high  name  as  a  theologian,  and  to  Cyrus, 
Bishop  of  Phasis ;  both  bowed  before  the  authori- 
nd  accepted  the  doctrine  of  Mennas. 
le  Emperor  Heraclius,  though  he  did  not  a<«pire 
e  character  of  a  distinguished  theologian,  like  his 
i?cessor  Justinian,  could  not,  even  occupied  as  he 
with  his  adventurous  and  successful  campaigns  in 
East,  keep  himself  aloof  from  religious  a. d.  eM. 
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contrvvKTvy.^  In  a  sospeoaioD  o£  aroH  Jnriitg  lii«  mtf 
of  invasion  against  the  Laiians  he  flnconntered  A 
Phasis  the  Bi^op  Cyrns  whom  he  consulted  on  tl» 
i.i.fltt.  imp<ntant  qaestioa  of  the  single  or  donUe 
will,  the  un^e  or  doable  (^>eration  in  Christ.  Cjm 
appealed  to  the  Patriarch  c^  Constantini^le,  who  oa 
his  own  authority,  and  that  of  his  predecessor,  M»- 
nas,  decided  in  &Tor  of  the  Monothelitic  view.  Hn 
doctrine  had  already  oSered  itself  onder  the  c^tiraliBg 
aspect  of  an  intermediate  term,  which  might  condliite 
the  Monophyntes  with  the  Church.  In  Armenia,  four 
years  before,  HeracHos  had  an  interview  with  Fanl,  a 
follower  of  Severus,  who,  taken  with  the  notion  of  one 
operation  in  Christ,  was  disposed  to  accede  (with  tlm 
explanation)  to  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  At  a  later 
period,  a  more  important  personage,  the  Jacobite  Patri- 
arch, Anastasius,  consented  to  remain,  on  these  terms, 
with  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  to  be  rewanW 
with  the  patriarchate  of  Antioch.  Anastaaios,  it  is  sshI 
i.p.  SS8.  by  his  enemies,  a  man  of  consummate  cntfti 
had  overreached  the  unsuspecting  emperor ;  the  Jaco- 
bites mocked  the  simplicity  of  the  Catholics,  who,  by  this 
concession,  instead  of  winning  converts,  had  gone  oref 
to  the  doctrines  of  their  adversaries.  Monothelitisffl 
was  but  another  form  of  Monophysi^m. 

Sergius  of  Constantinople  addressed  a  letter  to  Ho- 
norius  I.  Honorius,  in  distinct  words,  declared  himself 
a  Monothelite.  Yet  Honorius,  it  is  manliest,  entirely 
misapprehended  the  question,  and  seemed  not  in  the 
least  to  understand  its  subtle  bearings  on  the  contro- 

1  Walch  has  uaigned  the  datea  adopted  in  th«  text,  for  the  variou  ioa- 
dMts  in  the  hiitoiy  of  the  Uonothelitic  contTOTenj.  —  Eetnr-Gescbichtt, 
tls. 
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Tersies  of  the  East.  The  unity  which  he  asserted 
was  not  an  identity,  but  a  harmony.  His  main  argu- 
ment was,  that  the  sinless  human  nature  of  Christ, 
heing  ignorant  of  that  other  law  in  the  members, 
warring  against  the  law  of  the  mind,  there  could  be 
no  conflicting  or  adverse  will  in  the  God-Man.^  But 
this  plainer  and  more  practical  conception  of  the  ques- 
tion betrayed  the  unsuspecting  Pope  into  words,  to 
which  the  Monothelites,  proud  of  their  important  par- 
tisan, as  well  as  the  stem  polemic  resentment  of  his 
adversaries,  bound  him  down,  with  inexo- a.d.  688, 684. 
rable  rigor.  Notwithstanding  the  charitable  attempt 
of  one  of  his  successors,  John  IV.,  to  interpret  his 
words  in  this  wider  meaning,  Honorius  I.  was  branded 
by  the  Council  of  Constantinople  with  the  name  of 
heretic. 

The  whole  church  might  seem  in  danger  of  falling 
into  the  same  condemnation.     All  the  prelates  of  the 
great  sees  of  Rome,  of  Constantinople,  of  Alexandria 
(now  occupied  by  Cyrus,  foimerly  Bishop  of  Phasis) 
and  of  Antioch,  had  asserted  the  one  indivisible  will 
in  Christ.    In  Egypt  this  reconciling  tenet  had  wrought 
Wonders.     On  this  basis  had  been  framed  certain  chap- 
ters, which  the  followers  of  Dioscorus  and  of  Severus, 
3.11  the  Jacobite  sects,  received  with  eager  promptitude. 
B'or  once  the  whole  people  of  Alexandria  became  one 
Qock ;  almost  all  Egypt,  Libya,  and  the  adjacent  prov- 
inces, with  one  voice  and  one  spirit,  obeyed  the  ortho- 

>  'Oi^ev  Koi  hf  "BiXrifM  6fioh)ywfjiev  tw  Kvpiav  *lffaov  Xpumv'  iireiS^ 
mpod^Xuf  inrd  t^  dionjTOi  TrpoaeX^&ij  ij  iffxerepa  ^ffiC,  w«  AfMpria  tv 
ixfti-y,  Ari?ua^  if  ^vavQ  irpd  rif^  afKipnac  KViadeiaa,  oIk  ^rtf  fiETu  t^v  TTopor 
tSaaiv  l<^&uprf.  —  Honor.  Epist.,  Labbe,  930.    The  metaphysical  and  prac- 
tical character  of  the  two  letters  contrast  singularly.     Honorius  reproves 
the  introduction  of  terms  not  recognized  by  the  Scriptures. 
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dox  Patriarch  <^  Alexandria.^  Sopbioniiia  alone,  wb' 
daring  the  controTeraj  became  Bishop  of  Jenualem, 
the  same  Sopbroniiu  who  afterwarda  ugned  the  humili- 
ating capituUHoD  of  Jerosalem  to  the  Mohamraedan^ 
boldly  asserted  and  elaborately  defended  the  docttiiM 
of  the  two  wilb.  So  deeply  impressed  was  Sophronia 
with  the  vital  importance  of  this  question,  that  losg 
after,  when  the  Saracens  were  masters  of  the  Holf 
City,  he  took  Stephen,  Biahop  of  Dora,  to  the  qwt 
which  was  supposed  to  be  the  Golgotha,  the  place  <i 
the  Lord*s  crucifizion.  "To  that  Grod,"  he  sud,  "who 
on  tliis  veiy  place  was  cmcified  for  thee,  at  his  aeeaii 
coining  to  judge  the  quick  and  the  dead,  thou  ciluJt 
render  thine  account,  if  thou  delayest  or  art  remiss  in 
the  defence  of  his  imperilled  &ith ;  go  thou  forth  in 
my  place.  As  thou  knowest,  on  account  of  this  Su*- 
cen  invasion,  now  fallen  upon  us  for  our  ^b,  I  cannot 
bodily  strive  for  the  truth,  and  before  the  world  piv 
claim,  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  to  the  apostolic  throne  >t 
Kome,  tlie  tenets  of  orthodoxy."  Sophronius  protestei 
appealed,  wrote  large  volumes ;  and  the  religious  peace 
which  seemed  descending  on  the  afflicted  East,  gs^ 
place  again  to  strife,  and  feud,  and  mutual  anathema- 

But  in  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  creed  to  its  nic<^ 
shades  and  variations  was  an  aflair  of  state:  it  ff»s 
fixed,  or  at  least  defined,  by  imperial  authority.  H^ 
radius,  while  he  looked  with  miscalculating  or  av»- 
struck  apathy  on  the  progress  of  the  MohammedBn 
arms,  could  not  refrain  from  interference  with  i^ 
question  of  metaphysic  theology.  In  his  name  "P" 
peared   the  femoua   Ecthesis,^   or    Exposition  of  tbe 
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Faith,  dnnvn  in  all  [)rubal)ility  by  tlie  Piitriaivh  Ser- 
giiLs,  but  which,  as  professed  by  the  emperor,  hi^  sub- 
jects were  bound  to  receive  in  humble  and  unques- 
tioning obedience.  The  Ecthesis  declared  the  two 
wills  in  Christ  to  be  a  heresy,  which  even  the  impious 
Nestorius  had  not  dared  to  promulgate.  It  was  affixed, 
as  the  proclamation  of  the  imperial  creed,  on  tlie  gates 
of  the  great  church  at  Constantinople.  The  ^i,,  «3g, 
publication  of  the  Ecthesis  was  followed,  or  ^*  ^ 
immediately  preceded,  by  the  death  of  Sergius  of  Con- 
stantinople and  that  of  Honorius  of  Rome. 

The  Popes  who  succeeded  Honorius  amply  retrieved 
bjr  their  resolute  opposition  to  Monothelitism  SeTeriniu 
what  was  considered  the  delinquency  of  that  easT?),  not 
prelate.     On  the  death   of  Honorius,  Seve-  uu  mo. 
riuus  was  elected  to  the  papal  throne ;  but  the  confir- 
mation of  his  election  was  long  delayed  at  Constanti- 
iH>ple,  and  only  conceded  on  the  promise  of  his  envoys 
that  he  would  accede  to  the  creed  of  Heraclius.     Sev- 
^rinus,  however,  repudiated  the  Monothelitic  doctrine. 
In  the  interval  between  the  election  and  confirmation 
^f  Severinus,  the  plunder  of  the  treasures  of  the  Roman 
Church  by  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna  showed  the  unscru- 
pxilous  and  irreverent  character  of  the  Byzantine  gov- 
^tument.        Maurice,   the  Chartulary,  harangued  the 
Soldiers.     While  they  were  defrauded  of  their  pay,  the 
Church  was  revelling  in  wealth.     The  Exarch's  officer 
^Hxupied    the    Lateran  palace,    and  sealed  up   all  the 
Accumulated  riches  which    Christian    emperors,  patri- 
cians, constils  had  bestowed  for  their  souls'  health,  for 
Xhe  use  of  the  poor,   and  the  redemption   of  captives. 
Ihe  rapacious  Exarch  Isaac  hastened  to  Rome.     The 
X^lunder  was  divided,  the  Emperor  propitiated  by   his 


share,  whicli  was  transmitted  to  Constantanople.    Tit 
more  refractory  of  the  clergy,  who  presomecl  to  re 
Btrate,  were  sent  into  banishment. 

Severinus  died  after  a  pontificate  of  two  months  ui 
jl.d.  640.  four  days.  He  was  succeeded  by  John  iVi^ 
John  IT.  a  Dalmatian  by  birth.'  John  not  only  COD- 
D«.  S6.  deroned  the  Monothelite  doctrine,  but  pionJj 
endeavored  to  vindicate  the  memory  of  his  predt- 
cessor  Honorius  frxim  the  imputation  of  heresy.  Ho-, 
norius  had  denied  only  the  two  human  wills,  the  cofr 
flicting  sinful  will  of  &llen  man,  and  the  impeccaUa 
will,  in  the  person  of  Christ.'  But  the  apology  of 
John  neither  absolved  the  memory  of  Honorius  befite 
the  Council  of  Constantinople,  nor  did  the  reiigooi 
reverence  of  his  successors,  whose  envoys  were  present 
at  that  Council,  interpose  in  his  behalf.  The  apologj' 
of  John  was  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Constantme, 
Doth  of  whom  it  did  not  reach.  For  the  death  d 
Hcrsiauon  Hemclius  was  followed  by  a  rapid  succession 
UDopie.  of  revolutions  at  Constantinople.  The  later 
years  of  that  Emperor  had  contrasted  un&vonblf 
with  the  glorious  activity  of  his  earlier  administraliaa 
The  conqueror  of  Persia  seemed  to  look  on  the  progress 
of  Mohammedanism  with  the  apathy  of  despair.  He  hw 
deeply  wounded  the  religious  feelings  of  his  subjects  bj 
an  incestuous  marriage  with  his  niece  Martina.  It  vu 
the  object  of  his  dying  wishes,  of  his  last  testAmec'i 
that  his  son  by  Martina,  Heracleonas,  should  share  the 


*  "  DeceMor  meiu,  dnceni  de  inyileriiB  lucamatioDiB  ChriMi,  dicetnl 
ftiime  ID  eo,  «icut  in  nobis  peccatoribua,  meatje  et  c«mi«  conlr»riM"J 

human itBl l!<  unain  eum  volunlalem  docuisse  iiupicsli  guDt."— I^iut  J* 
Labbe  or  Mansl,  sub  oau.  SU. 
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eiin»iiv  with    liis  cKKt  brotluT,  C'oiistiiiitiiK'.      Tlu-  two 
sons  of  lleraclius    were  proclaimed   coequal   ad. &41. 
Caesars,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Empress  Maitina. 
But  even    Constantinople   would   not   submit   to   the 
sway  of  an  incestuous  female.     Martina  was  compelled 
to  descend  from  the  throne,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
feeble  Constantine,  whose  decaying  liealth  broke  down 
after  a  reign  of  but  a  hundred  days.  The  enemies  of  Mar- 
tina ascribed   his  death  to  poison  administered  by  his 
stepmother  and  by  Pyrrhus  the  Patriarch.    Martina  in- 
deed again  assumed  the  empire  ;  but  Constantine  on  his 
dnth-bed  had  taken  measures   to  secure    the    protec- 
tioQ  of  the  army  for  his  children,   the  legitimate   de- 
icendants  of  Heraclius.     He  had   been   assured   that 
Heraclius  had  placed  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  hands 
of  the  Patriarch  to  maintain  the  interests  of  Martina 
and  her  son.     He,  therefore,  before  he  expired,  sent  a 
Jwge  donative   to   Valentinus,    who   commanded   the 
•nay  in  the  suburb  of  Chalcedon.     Valentinus  impe- 
riously demanded  the  punishment  of  the  guilty  usurp- 
^9  of  the  assassins  of  Constantine.     Tlie  citizens  of 
Constantinople    mingled   with   the  ferocious   soldiery. 
In  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  Heracleonas  was  compelled 
^  mount  the  pulpit,  holding  by   the  hand  Constans, 
"ie  elder  of  the  sons  of  Constantine.     With  one  voice 
^ie  people,  the  soldiers,  saluted  Constans  sole  Emperor. 
-^  wild  scene  of  pillage  ensued ;  the  barbarian  soldiers, 
^le  Jews,  and  other  lawless   partisans   desecrated   the 
^oly  edifice  by  every  kind  of  outrage.     The  Patriarch 
*^yrrhus,  after  depositing  a  protest  on  the  high   altar, 
^cd.     The  Senate  condemned  Martina  to  the  loss  of 
*^  tongue,  Heracleonas  to  the  mutilation  of  his  nose  ; 
*hese   wretched  victims   were   sent  to    die  in  exile. 

VOL.  II.  18 
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Constans  was  sole  Emperor,  and  wonld  brook  no  linL 
His  oivn  brother  Theodoaius  was  compelled  to  inc^at 
itate  himself  for  sovereignty  by  holy  orders.  Yet 
so  the  jealousy  of  Constaiis  felt  no  security.  NolMng 
was  indelible  to  the  imperial  will  at  Constantinopfei 
a  sncceastul  usurper  would  have  shaken  off  even 
disqualifi cation.  Nearly  twenty  years  after,  TbeoAcr 
sius,  the  deacon,  was  assassinated  by  the  comnuuid  (f 
his  bi-othcr,  whom  the  indignant  people  drove  from  M 

In  the  meantime  religious  war  continued  without 
abatement  between  Rome  and  OonatantiRO]^  The 
Monothclite  Paul  succeeded  the  Monotbetite  Fynliai. 
The  Ecthesia  kept  its  place  on  the  doors  of  the  gmt 
church.  But  in  the  West,  and  in  the  whole  of  the  Afiv 
can  churches  yet  unsubdued  by  the  Mohammedans,  >B 
Latin  Christianity  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  the  tm 
Wills.  The  monk  Maximus,  the  indefatigable  Bdve^ 
sary  of  Monotlielitism,  travelled  through  the  East  ■!» 
through  A&ica,  denouncing  the  heresy  of  Sergitu,  UX' 
exciting  to  the  rejection  of  the  imperial  Ecthesis.  hi 
A.n-«».  Africa  he  held  a  long  disputation,  still  extint, 
with  the  exile  Pyirhus.  Theodoras  I.  had  sucwe*^ 
pop.Th»-  after  the  short  popedom  of  John  IV.  to  tM 
642,  NoV.M.  pontifical  throne  of  Rome.  Theodoras  t^g^' 
ed  Monothelitism  with  the  utmost  zeal.  Dnring  " 
pontificate,  Pyrrhus  of  Constantinople  came  to  Boi* 
Whether  or  not  he  acknowleged  himself  confuted  of 
the  unanswerable  metaphysics  of  Maximus,  he  pf 
sented  a  memorial  recanting  all  his  errors  on  the  aoff^ 
Will   in  Christ.!     xhe  Pope  Theodoras  had  recd«d 

>  "  Prcwnte  cuncto  cl«rD  et  populo,  condcniEWTit  omnia,  qua  i  H  *^  * 
decaMoribiu  luia  ecripta  vel  4et>  nmt  adre 
Vlt.  Thedor. 
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with  courtesy  from  Paul,  the  successor  of  Pyxrhus,  the 
communication  of  his  advancement  to  the  see  of  Con- 
rtantinople ;  he  had  expressed  some  cautious  doubts 
as  to  the  regularity  of  the  deposition  of  Pyrrhus,  yet  he 
had  given  his  full  approbation,  he  had  expressed  his 
joy  on  the  elevation  of  Paul.^  But  Paul  was  a  Mon- 
othelite,  Pyrrhus  at  his  feet  a  penitent  convert  to 
orthodoxy.  Pyrrhus  was  received  with  all  a.d.  646. 
the  honors  which  belonged  to  the  actual  patriarch  of 
Constantinople. 

But  Pyrrhus,  from  what  motive  appears  not,  retired 
to  Ravenna,  recanted  his  recantation,  and  declared 
himself  a  conscientious  Monothelite.^  The  indignant 
Pontiff  was  not  content  with  the  ordinary  ter-  a.d.  648. 
lore  of  excommunication  against  this  double  renegade. 
In  a  full  assembly  of  the  clergy  of  Rome,  and  of  the 
neighboring  bishops,  he  heaped  the  most  vehement 
SQatliemas  on  the  head  of  the  new  Judas,  and  calling 
for  the  consecrated  wine  on  the  altar,  poured  some 
drops  into  the  ink,  and  so  signed  the  excommunication 
^th  the  blood  of  Christ.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
4e  blood  of  the  Redeemer  was  reverenced  in  a  less 
•ppalling  sense  than  in  later  ages,  or  that  the  passion 
rf  the  Pope  triumphed  not  only  over  Christian  modera- 
^on,  but  over  the  strongest  religious  awe  ?  ^  Theo- 
doras was  not  satisfied  with  the  excommunication  of 
*^yrrhus,  he  excommunicated  Paul  also.  Paul  revenged 

*  "  Et  qiiidem  gavisi  super  hujus  siuniiji  ordinatione.^*  —  Epist.  Thcodori 
^  ^iffcop.  Constantin,  apud  Labbe,  sub  ann. 

'  He  may  have  hoped  for  his  reinstatement  in  the  patriarchate  by  the 
(^commendation  of  the  Exarch,  and  have  found  that  his  reconciliation  with 
^me  stood  in  his  way. 

*  Theophanes,  p.  509,  ed.  Bonn. ;  Anastaa.,  p.  163,  ibid. ;  Yit.  Maximi ; 
Epttt.  Synodal. 
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himself  by  suppressing  the  reli^ous  worship  of  the 
Papal  envoys  at  the  Court,  maltreating,  and  even 
causing  to  be  scourged  some  of  tbeir  attendants. 

Martin  I.,  the  successor  of  Theodoras,  plunged  more 
uutiDi.  deeply,  and  with  more  &tal  consequences, 
jni>.,64a.  jjj^Q  jjijg  reli^ous  strife,  or  rather  this  revolt 
of  the  Western  Province  against  the  religious  suprem- 
acy of  the  Emperor.  Constans  had  withdrawn  the 
obnoxious  Ectliesis ;  Panl  the  Patriarch  had  himself 
ordered  it  to  be  removed  irom  the  gates  of  the  great 
Church.  The  Ectliesis  of  Heraciius  was  replaced  by 
the  Type  of  Constans.  The  Type  spoke  altogether  a 
different  language ;  it  aspired  to  silence  by  authority 
this  interminable  dispute.  It  presumed  not  to  define 
the  Creed,  further  than  all  parlies  were  agreed,  or 
beyond  the  decisions  of  the  former  councils.  It  stated 
the  question  with  pers])icuity  and  fairness,  and  positive- 
ly prohibited  the  use  of  the  phrase  either  of  the  single 
or  the  double  Will  and  Energy.^  The  penalties  for  the 
infringement  of  the  Imperial  decree  were  severe: 
against  the  ecclesiastic,  deposition  and  deprivation ; 
against  the  monk  seclusion  and  banishment  from  his 
monastery ;  against  the  public  officer,  civil  or  military, 
degradation  ;  against  the  private  man  of  rank,  confisca- 
tion of  goods ;  against  the  common  people,  scourging 
and  banishment. 

Martin  summoned  a  council  in  the  Lateran,  which 
i.B.  S49.  ^"^  attended  by  105  bisho^is,  chiefly  firom 
''"^*  Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands.     After  five 

sessions,  in  which  the  whole  West  repudiated  JUono- 
thelitisin  with  perfect  unanimity,  twenty  canons  were 
framed  condemning  that  heresy  with  all  its  authors. 
1  The  Tj-pn  in  Ubbe  or  Muui,  >ab  ■nn. 
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But  Pope  Martin  was  not  content  with  anathematizing 
the  erroneous  doctrine  of  the  Single  Will,  with  hum- 
bling the  rival  prelate  of  Constantinople  by  excommu- 
nication in  full  council,  with  declaring  the  edict  of  the 
deceased  Emperor  HeracHus,  the  Ecthesis,  absolutely 
impious ;  he  denounced  as  of  equal  impiety  the  Type 
of  the  reigning  Emperor.  Its  exhortation  to  peace  he 
scorned  as  a  persuasive  to  unholy  acquiescence  in  her- 
esy; silence  on  such  doctrines  was  a  wicked  suppres- 
sion of  divine  truth. 

Nor  was  Martin  wanting  in  activity  to  maintain  his 
bold  position.  He  published  the  decrees  of  the  Late- 
ran  Council  throughout  the  West;  he  addressed  let- 
ters to  the  Prankish  kings,  entreating  them  to  send 
representatives  of  their  churches  to  join  a  solemn  spir- 
itual embassy  to  Constantinople.  He  despatched  other 
missives  to  Britain,  to  Spain,  and  to  Africa.  He  even 
appointed  a  Legate  in  the  East  to  supersede  the  Mono- 
thelite  patriarchs  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem.  His  let- 
ter to  Paul  of  Thessalonica  is  in  a  tone  of  condemna- 
tory haughtiness  which  had  hardly  yet  been  assumed 
by  a  successor  of  St.  Peter.^ 

But  to  the  Emperor  of  the  East  the  Pope  was  a  re- 
fractory subject  and  no  more.  In  Constantinople  the 
person  of  the  bishop  had  never  been  invested  in  that 

I  See  a  curious  specimen  of  the  logic  of  anathema.  The  Bishop  of 
Thessalonica,  because  he  refuses  to  join  Martin  in  anathematizing  the 
Monothelites,  is  confirming  all  the  errors  of  Pagans,  Jews,  and  heretics:  — 
^  Ut  per  hoc  non  solum  eos  etiam  quos  anathematisamus,  nempe  ipsas 
h«reticorum  persouas,  anathematisare  recuses  ....  sed  ut  etiam  onmem 
omnium  errorem  Paganorum,  Judiconim,  htereticorum  in  te  confirmes.  Si 
enim  omnia  omnium  horum  dogmata  condemnamus,  ut  contraria  et  inimica 
veritati,  tu  vcro  omnia  una  nobiscum  voce  non  anathematisas  qu»  anathe- 
matisamus,  consequcns  est,  te  horum  onmium  errorem  confirmasse,  qui  a 
nobis  sivc  ab  eccle.sia  catholicii  anathematisatur." — Ad  Paul.  Kpist.  Thessal. 
apud  Labbe,  sub  ann.  649. 
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saiictitv  Avlilch  shielded  it  from  law,  or  that  which  was 
law  in  the  East,  the  imperial  will.     Even  the  natural 
reverence  for  the  holy  office  had  been  disturbed  by  the 
perpetual  feuds,  the  mutual  anathemas  and  excommu- 
nications, the  depositions,  the  degradations,  the  expnl* 
sions,  fatal  to  that  unhappy  see :  and  as  old  Rome  was 
now  a  provincial  city,  her  bishop  would  not  command 
greater  respect  than  the  prelate  of  the  Imperial  Capi- 
tal. 

The  Exarch  Olympius  received  orders  to  seize  th® 
Pope  if  he  persisted  in  his  contumacy  to  the  impernl 
edict,  and  to  send  him  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  But 
Olympius  found  the  people  of  Rome  prepared  to  iak^ 
up  arms  in  defence  of  their  bishop.     He  attempted  to 
obtain  his  end  by  more  peaceftil  means.     Later  writers 
have  protected  the  Pope  by  miracle  fix)m  an  attempted 
assassination,^  and  bowed  the  awestruck  Exarch  before 
the  feet  of  Martin.     But  Olympius  was  hastily  suD^ 
moned  from  Rome  to  repel  an  invasion  of  Sicily  by  tl&e 
Saracens,  and  died  of  fatigue  in  that  island. 

The  new  Exarch  Theodorus,  named  Calliopas,  wfi^s 
more  resolute  in  the  execution  of  his  orders.  EC^ 
marched  to  Rome,  and  summoned  the  Pope  to  surreO-* 
der  to  the  Imperial  authority.  Some  delay  took  plac?* 
from  the  apprehensions  of  the  Exarch,  that  soldier^? 
and  means  of  defence,  stones,  and  other  weapons,  we^T'e 
concealed  in  the  Church.  But  Martin  shrunk  fro** 
bloodshed,  and  refused  the  offers  of  his  partisam^ 
A.D.  653.  headed  by  many  of  the  clergy,  to  resist  tt^^ 
June  15.        Exarch.     Martin  had  ordered  his  bed  to 


1  The  swordsman  of  OlTmpius  was  employed  to  stab  the  Pope  widle  ^' 
ministering  the  communion  to  the  Exarch;  he  was  struck  with  Uindiie^^ 
—  Anajitos.  in  Vit. 
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Btrewed  before  the  high  altar  in  the  Lateran.     The 
Exarch  and  his  troops  entered  the  Church,  the  light 
of  the  candles  flickered  on  the  armor  of  the  soldiery. 
Martin  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Exarch  to  accom- 
pany him  to  the  Lateran  palace ;  there  he  was  permit- 
ted to  see  some  of  the  clergy.     But  suddenly  he  was 
harried  into  a  litter,  the  gates  of  Rome  closed  Jaoe  19. 
to  prevent  his  partisans  from  following  him,  he  was 
earned  to  the  harbor  of  Portus,  embarked  and  landed 
at  Messina.     Thence  to  Avidos,  on  the  island  July  1. 
of  Naxos,  where  he  was  first  permitted  the  use  of  a 
bath.     The  pious  clergy  crowded  with  their  votive 
presents:   the   presents   were  seized,  and   the   donors 
beaten  back  by  the  soldiery :  "  he  who  is  a  friend  to 
Pope  Martin  is  an  enemy  to  the  State."    From  Avidos 
&  messenger  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  the  heretic  and  rebel,  the  enemy  and  dis- 
turber of  the  whole  Roman  empire.     On  the  17th  of 
September  he  arrived  at  Constantinople;  he  was  left 
lying  on  a  bed  on  the  deck  of  the  ship  the  whole  day, 
the  gaze  of  curious  or  hostile  spectators.     At  sunset  he 
^^  carried  on  a  litter  under  a  strong  guard  Pop*  Martin 
^^  Praiidearia,  the  chief  guard-house.    There  tinopie. 
be  was  imprisoned,  and  forbidden  to  make  known  who 
be  Was.     After  ninety-three  days  of  this  im-  dw.  20. 
Prisonment  he  was  conveyed,  on  account  of  his  weak- 
ness, ui>on  a  litter  before  the  Senate.     He  was  com- 
manded   to    stand,  but  being   unable,  was  supported 
by  two  guards.      "  Wretcli,"  said  the  chief  minister, 
^'  what  wrong  has  the  Emperor  done  to  thee  ?  has  he 
deprived  thee  of  anything,  or  used  any  violence  against 
thee?"     Martin  was  silent.     Twentv  witnesses  were 
examined  in  order  to  connect  him  with  some  treason 
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ag^nat  the  Emperor.^  Troilm  demanded  why  lie  bi^  ' 
not  prevented,  bQt  rather  consented  to  the  relwllion  rf 
the  Esarch  Ol3rmpitu.  "  How  could  I  oppose  thew 
belliou  of  Otympius,  who  had  the  whole  anny  of  Ibly 
at  his  command  ?  Did  I  appoint  him  Exarch  ?  "  The 
Pope  was  carried  out  to  be  exposed  in  a  public  phce, 
where  the  Emperor  could  see  him  from  a  window.  H' 
was  then  half  stripped  of  his  clothes,  which  were  no' 
down,  amid  the  anathemas  of  the  people.  The  execs' 
Uoner  tixed  an  iron  collar  round  his  neck,  and  led  Ims 
through  the  city  to  the  Preetorium,  with  a  sword  ca^ 
ried  before  him.  He  was  then  cast,  first  into  a  dim- 
geon,  where  murderers  were  confined,  then  into  another 
chamber,  where  he  lay  half  naked  and  shivering  widi 
cold.  The  order  for  his  execution  was  expected  every 
moment.  The  next  day  the  Patriarch  Paul  was  tying 
1.II.6H.  on  his  death-bed,  and  besought  the  Emperor 
to  show  mercy  to  the  persecuted  Martin.'  Martin, 
who  ho})cd  for  speedy  martyrdom,  heard  this  with  re- 
gret. On  the  death  of  Paul,  Pyrrhus,  who  had  re- 
turned from  Italy,  resumed  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple. A  long  examination  of  Martin  took  place  on  the 
conduct  of  Pyrrhus  at  Rome.  For  eighty-five  days 
Martin  languished  in  prison :  he  was  at  length  taken 
away,  and  embarked  for  the  inhospitable  shores  of 
•.D,656.  Cherson.  At  Cherson  he  died.  Such  was 
the  end  of  a  Pope  of  the  seventh  century,  who  dared 
to  resist  the  will  of  the  Emperor.     The  monk  Maxi- 

<  He  denied  tbat  he  had  HDt  mane j  to  the  Stnceni ;  he  had  onlj  givnl 
tome  mnclcrate  auiDA  l«  certain  deililiile  eervaoU  of  God.  He  npudiitH 
the  charge  of  having  disdained  the  wonhip  of  the  Vii^n.  —  Ad  Tbcodnr- 
EpiM. ;  Sirmond.  iii.  320;  Mansi  (ub  ann. 

^  Atl  thin  curioDH  detail  is  rumiahed  by  two  leltera  of  Martin  hinueU;  aol 
a  [ang  account  bj  one  uf  his  fullDwen.  — Apod  Labb«,  p|i.  CS-T6. 
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'iUs  and  some  of  his  followers  were  treated  even  with 
r''"eater  cruelty.      Maximus  reftised  to  deny  the  two 
^ills  in   Christ ;    his  tongue  and  his  right  a.d.  667. 
'^nd  were  cut  off,  and  so  mutilated  he  was  sent  into 

While  Martin  was  yet  living,  Eugenius  was  elected 
^  the  see  of  Rome.     His  short  rule^  was  fol-  popeEuge- 
>iRred  by  the  longer  but  uneventful  Pontifi-  °*^  ^• 
^te  of  Vitalianus.     The  popes,  warned  by  the  fate  of 
lartin,  if  they  did  not  receive,  did  not  condemn  the 
I*ype  of  Constans.     They  allowed  the  ques-  ^u.  557. 
ion  of  the  two  Wills  in  Christ  to  slumber.  •'"^^  *^- 
Sugenius  received  from  the  new  Patriarch  of  Constan- 
inople,   Peter,  the  account   of  his  elevation,  with   a 
Leclaration  of  faith,  silent  on  the  disputed  point.    Dur- 
ng  the  pontificate  of  Vitalianus  Rome  was  visited  by 
he  Byzantine  emperor.    Constans  had  withdrawn  from 
he  Eastern   Rome  forever.      He  dared  not  confront 
he  hatred  of  the  people  on  account  of  the  murder  of 
lis  brother  the  Deacon  Theodosius,  whom   not  even 
Jie  tonsure  could  protect  from  his  jealousy.^     He  was 
pursued  by  the  curses  of  mankind  ;  and  by  the  aveng- 
ng  spectre  of  his  brother,  which  constantly  offered  to 
bis  lips  a  cup  of  blood :   "  Drink,  brother,   drink ! " 
Yet  in  his  restless  wanderings  he  at  times  proclaimed  a 

1  Collatio  S.  Maxim,  cum  Theodoro,  apud  Labbe;  Thcophan.  Cedrenus, 
Vlt.  Maximi.  —  Libellui*  Svnod. 

«  If  reckoned  from  the  banishment  of  Martin,  2  years,  8  months,  and  24 
dayii  (654-657).  If  from  the  death  of  Martin,  only  6  month*  and  23  days. 
But  the  chronology  is  doubtful.  —  Binii.  Not  in  Anastas.  Vit.  apud  Labbe, 
02. 

«  According  to  Codrenus,  at  the  tonsure  of  Theodosius,  he  had  received 
the  sacrament,  it  should  seem,  as  a  pledge  for  his  brother's  future  security. 
*Ejutpe  TTpintpov  avTov  6ui  Tlav?jOv  Tarpuipx^  duiKovov,  of  koi  furiduKt 
Tu  ^oi/ul  Tuv  a.t/>«»'Twv  fivtmjpiuv  kv  dyi<f)  norripltJ. — P.  343. 
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nobler  object,  the  repression  of  tbe  Saraceas,  wbo  oov 
began  to  command  tbe  Mediterranean  and  tlueiM 
Sicily,  and  of  tlie  Lombards,  who  seemed  aboat  to 
swallow  lip  the  Byzantine  Exarchate  in  Italy.'  Il  is 
even  ^i<i  that  in  his  hatred  to  Constantinople,  he  prv* 
posed  to  restore  the  empire  to  old  Rome.'  But  he  vis- 
ited iUiiue  aa  A  pluiidorer,  not  as  the  restorer  of  iaf 
i.B.B8».  power.  He  was  recdved  by  the  Pope  Yuar 
JB1J6.  lianus   almost   with   reli^ous  honors.     Tb» 

haughty  conduct  of  Constans  in  Rome,  and  the  timil 
servility  of  Vitalianus,  contrast  with  the  meetingB  <£ 
the  Western  Ccesars,  fifty  years  later,  with  the  boccc^ 
sora  of  St.  Peter.  To  the  Emperor,  the  Pope  i> 
merely  the  high  priest  of  the  city.  To  the  Pope,  the 
Emperor  is  his  undoubted  lord  and  master.  The  Em* 
peror  has  all  the  unquestioning  arrogance>of  the  sov«^ 
eign,  whose  word  is  law,  and  who  commands  witbont 
scruple  the  plunder  of  the  public  edifices,  sacred  as  well 
as  profane  j  the  Pope  the  subject,  who  dares  not  inter- 
pose to  protect  the  property  of  the  city,  or  even  of  the 
inif  17.  Church.  Constans  remained  twelve  daya  in 
Rome ;  all  the  ornaments  of  brass,  besides  more  pre- 
cious metals,  were  stripped  from  the  churches,  the  iron 
*.B,  M8.  roof  torn  from  the  Pantheon,  now  a  church, 
and  the  whole  sent  off  to  Constantinople.  Constans 
retired  amid  the  suppressed  execrations  of  all  orders, 
to  die  a  miserable  death  at  Syracuse. 

The  Byzantine  government  did  not  discourage  en- 
croaclimenta  even  on  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome 
in  the  West.     Maurus,  Bishop  of  Ravenna,  emboM- 

1  Paului  DiacoD.  lib.  v. 

'  BaiM/ievoc  tai  T^  ffaaOaUo'  tl(  rifv  irptofiuripav  'Pufi^  aCTOVjua-^ 
—  Zoiur.  I.  xir.  11  j  Glvcaa.  T 


r 
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^Hal   l)y   his   city    liavinu;    boconie    the   car)ital   of   the 
-Exarchate,  asserted  and  maintained  his  independence 
^f  the  Bishop  of  Rome.     The  Archbishop  of  Ravenna 
^*^>asted  of  a  privilege,  issued  by  the  Emperors  Herao- 
*^U8  and  Constantine,  which   exempted  him  from  all 
^perior  episcopal  authority,  from  the  authority  of  the 
-Patriarch  of  old  Rome.^     Vitalianus    hurled  his  ex- 
communication against  Maurus.     Maurus  threw  back 
*^is  excommunication  against  Vitalianus.     It  was   not 
^ill  the   pontificate  of  Leo  11.  that  the  pride  of  the 
-Archbishop  of  Ravenna  was  humbled    or  self-humil- 
^cited,  and  Maurus,  who  had  been  an  object  of  super- 
stitious  veneration   to   the  people,   deposed   from   his 
sjuictity.     Archbishop  Theodorus,  involved  in  a  vio- 
lent contest  with  his  clergy,  sacrificed  the  independent 
cHgnity  of  his  see  to  his  own  power,  and  submitted  to 
%ome ;  he  was  rewarded  with  the  title  of  saint.^ 

Adeodatus  and  Domnus,  or  Donus,  the  successors  of 
"Vitalianus,  have  left  hardly  any  record  of  Adeodntiu. 
t-heir  actions  to  Christian  history.     But  the  April  ii; 
summons  to  a  general  council  at  Constanti-  Donng. 
xiople  was  issued  by  the   successor  of  Con-  AugT^' 
stans,   Constantine  the  Bearded,  during  the^^P'"^^* 
pontificate  of  Domnus ;  it  arrived  after  the  ac-  A.D.678,Ang. 
cession  of  Agatho,  a  Sicilian,  to  the  Roman  pontificate. 
Constantine  the  Bearded  was  seized  apparently  with 
a  sudden  and  an  unexplained  desire  to  reunite  the  East 
and  the  West  under  one  creed.     Monothelitism  may 
have  been  more  unpopular  in  the  East  than  outward 

^  **  Sancimus  amplius  securam  atque  liberam  ab  omni  i«uperiori  Episoopali 
eonditione  manere,  et  solum  orationi  vacare  pro  nostro  impcrio,  ct  non  sub- 
jacere  pro  quoiibet  modo  patriarchee  antiiiusD  urbis  Romie,  sed  manero  earn 
ohTotu^uX^."  —  Agnelli,  YiU  Pontif.  Ravenn.  Apud  Muratori,  p.  148. 

'  Agnelli,  p.  151. 
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circumatanceB  had  shown  ;  the  monts  may  Imve  litni 
of  the  opposite  party ;  Constantiue  himself  may  have 
felt  roligioiis  doubtis  t»s  to  the  prevailing  creed.  I' 
was  not,  however,  till  fourteen  years  iifter  )iU  accea-  • 
sioti  that  tiic  sixth  general  council  aelually  asscmbli'ii  1 
i.D.  HSU.  ul.  Ooiialautuiuple  to  deutie  the  i^utastiun  0* 
MonothelitJsm.  They  met  in  a  chamber  of  the  imp*' 
rial  palace.  The  Emperor  himself  presided,  by  twelve 
of  his  chief  ministers.  Of  the  great  patriarchs  wei9 
present  George  of  ConstantiDDple,  and  Macarini  of 
Antioch.  The  designated  envoys  of  Pope  A^tbo 
were  the  Bishops  Abundantias  of  Patemeam,  John  of 
Portus,  John  of  Rhegium,  the  sub-deacon  Constan- 
tine,  the  presbyters  Theodoms  and  Qrvgory,  and  the 
deacon  John.  Pope  Agatho  had  entertained  a  hope 
of  the  presence  of  Theodoms,  Archbishop  of  Cao^ 
terbury,  "  the  philosopher."  He  makes  something 
like  an  ostentatious  boast  of  the  Lombard,  Slavian, 
Frank,  Gaulish,  Gothic,  and  British  bishops,  subject 
to  his  authority.^  Two  monks,  George  and  Peter, 
represented  the  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Alex- 
andria. The  proceedings  were  conducted  with  solemn 
regularity.  On  one  side  were  the  legates  of  Pope 
Agatho,  on  the  other  Macarius  of  Antioch,  a  de- 
termined Monothelite.  During  the  seventh  utting 
George,  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  rose  and 
declared  that,  having  carefnily  compared  the  passages 
from  the  Others,  cited  by  the  Westerns  and  by  Macar- 
rius,   he  had   been   convinced    by   the   unanswerable 

^  "  Spershaman  deind«  de  Brilsnift  Tfaeodanim  krcbiepiacopum  M  /M- 
Uuapliain  nd  nontram  hum  il  its  tern  conjimgerei  «t  muEimi  qaia  in  media 
e  SUvonim,  iiecoao  i'nnrmam, 


Gallorun],  et  Golhnriim,  itqiic  Britaniiorum,  pluri 
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^I'guments  of  the  Romans ;  '^  to  them  I  offer  my  ad- 
'Jesion,  theirs  is  my  confession  and  belief."  The  exam- 
ple of  George  was  followed  by  the  Bishops  of  Ephesus, 
Seraclea,  Cyzicum,  Chalcedon,  the  Phrj'gian  Hiera- 
K>L*s,  Byzia  in  Thrace,  Mytilene,  Methymna,  Selybria, 
rnsias,  and  Anastasiopolis.  Macarius  and  his  scholar, 
be  monk  Stephen,  stood  alone  in  open  and  coTituma- 
ii)us  resistance  to  the  doctrine  of  the  two  wills.  Ma- 
arius  was  degraded  from  his  Patriarchal  dignity ;  the 
ionk  Stephen  condemned  as  another  Eutyches  or 
kpollinaris.  The  fifteenth  session  was  enlivened  by  a 
trange  episode.  A  monk,  Polychronius,  denounced  as 
n  obstinate  Monothelite,  challenged  the  council  to  put 
he  doctrine  to  the  test  of  a  miracle.  He  would  lay  his 
reed  on  a  dead  body  ;  if  the  dead  rose  not,  he  surren- 
ered  himself  to  the  will  of  the  Emperor.  A  body  was 
»rought  into  a  neighboring  bath.  The  Emperor,  thef 
fiinisters,  the  whole  council,  and  a  wondering  multi- 
ude,  adjourned  to  this  place.  Polychronius  presented 
k  sealed  paper,  which  was  opened  and  read;  it  de- 
lared  liis  creed,  and  that  he  had  been  commanded  in 
I  A-ision  to  hasten  to  Constantinople  to  prevent  the 
Smperor  firom  establishing  heresy.  The  paper  was 
aid  on  the  corpse ;  Polychronius  sat  whispering  into 
ts  ear,  and  the  patient  assembly  awaited  the  issue  for 
ome  hours.  But  the  obstinate  dead  would  not  come 
0  life.  An  unanimous  anathema  (all  seem  to  have 
)een  too  serious  for  ridicule)  condemned  Polychronius 
IS  a  heretic  and  a  deceiver.  The  Synod  returned  to 
ts  chamber,  and  endeavored  to  argue  with  the  con- 
nmacious  Polychronius,  who,  still  inflexible,  was  de- 
;raded  from  all  his  functions.^ 

^  Concil.  sub  aim. 
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The  council  proceeded  with  ite  anathemas.  Geoigs 
of  Consbintinople  endeavored  to  save  his  predecfMn 
from  being  denounced  by  name;  the  coond)  rgectf 
his  motion,  and  one  cry  broke  forth  —  Anatbeffli 
against  the  heretic  Theodoras  of  Pharan  I  Anidw- 
ma  against  the  heretic  Sergius  I  (of  Constantinople). 
Anathema  against  the  heretic  Cyrus  I  Anatbemi 
against  the  heretic  Honoriua  t  (of  Rome).  Antthe- 
ma  against  the  lieretic  Pyrrhus;  against  the  heretic 
Paul ;  against  Peter,  MatMcias,  Pt^ycbroaluA,  acd  ■ 
cei-tiun  Apergius  I  At  the  close  of  the  proceeding! 
of  this  sixth  general  council,  a  creed  was  framed, 
distinctly  asserting  the  two  wilb  and  the  two  open- 
tions  in  Clirist ;  and  at  the  close  of  all,  amid  gntala- 
tions  tfl  the  Caesar,  were  again  recited  the  names  rf 
the  anathematized  heretics,  commencing  with  Neato> 
ius,  ending  with  Sergius,  Honorius  of  Rome,  and  all 
the  more  distinguished  Monothelites. 

The  decree  of  the  council  of  Constantinople,  the 
sixth  ecumenic  council,  was  at  once  a  triumph  ind 
an  humiliation  to  the  see  of  Rome ;  a  triumph  as  o- 
tahlishing  the  orthodoxy  of  the  doctrines  mainlainal 
in  the  West  by  all  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  excepting 
Honorius.  The  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  had  beffi 
constrained  to  recant  the  creed  of  his  predecessfflSi 
the  whole  line  after  Sergius  had  been  involved  in  one 
anathema.  The  Emperor  himself  had  adopted  tk 
creed  of  Rome.  The  one  obstinate  Patriarch,  Mt- 
carius  of  Antioch,  had  been  stripped  of  his  pall,  u<d 
driven,  with  every  mark  of  personal  insult  and  igno- 
miny, from  the  assembly.  Tet  was  it  an  hamiliatioDi 
for  it  condemned  a  Bishop  of  Rome  as  an  anathoni- 
tized  heretic.     But,  while  the  Pope  made  the  most  <i 
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is  triumph,  he  seemed  utterly  to  disregard  the  humili- 
Uon.     The  impeccabiUty  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  was 
ot  as  yet  an  article  of  the  Roman  creed.     The  suo- 
issor  of  Agatho  (who  had  died  during  the  sitting  of 
le  Council)  Pope  Leo  II.,  announced  to  the  churches 
*  the  West  the  universal  acceptance  of  the  Roman 
K;trine ;  to  the  bishops  and  to  the  King  of  Spain  he 
capitulated  the  names  of  the  anathematized  heretics, 
Qong  the  rest  of  Honorius,  who,  instead  of  quench- 
g   the  flame  of  heresy,  as  became  the  apostolic  au- 
ority,   had  fanned  it   by  his   negligence;  who  had 
Tmitted  the  i^v^laculate  rule  of  faith,  handed  down 
r  his  predecessors,  to  suffer  defilement.^     The  con- 
»nined  Monothelites  of  the  East  were  ban-  ^  „  ^52. 
lied  to  Rome,  as  the  place  in  which  they  ^'p*  » ^*- 
ere  most  likely  to  be  converted  from  their  errors; 
id  where  some   of  them,  weary  of  imprisonment  in 
le  monasteries  to  which  they  were  consigned,  abjured 
leir  former  creed.     Macarius  of  Antioch   alone  re- 
sted alike  all  theological  arguments,  and  all  the  more 
worldly  temptations  of  reinstatement  in  the  dignity 
ud  honors  of  his  see. 
The  names  of  the  Popes  Benedict  II.,  of  John  V., 
Syrian  by  birth,  of  Conon,  and  of  Sergius,  popm. 
.11  up  the  rest  of  the  seventh  century.     Dur-  r!D"*^!!«6.' 
ig  this  period  an  attempt  was  made  to  reme-  J®jJ°^'  ^g^. 
y  the  inconvenience  of  awaiting  so  long  the  ^®°®^  ^- 
nperial  confirmation   of  the  papal  election,  sei^usi., 
learly  a  year  elapsed  before  the  consecration 
f  Benedict  II.     An  edict  of  Constantine,  jm.  26.' 

I  **Qui  flammara  herctici  dopnatifl,  non  ut  decuitapostolicam  auctoritatem 
icipientem  extinxit,  sed  ne^^ligendo  confovif  —  Ad  Episcop.  Hispan., 
abbe,  p.  1246.  '*  Honorius  Romanus  qui  iinmaculatam  apostolice  tradi- 
onia  ref^lam  quam  a  prfledecessoribos  suis  accepit  maculari  conseiuit." 
-Epist.  ad  Ervig.  Reg.  Hispan.,  p.  1252. 
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who  atill  caltivBted  a  cloee  Blliuice  with  tbe  Poptii  e 
acted  that,  on  the  unonimons  sa&age  of  the  dergj,  t 
people,  and  the  soldiery  (the  soldieiy  are  now  aam 
ing  in  the  election  of  the  Pontiff  the  privilege  of  I 
Prsetorian  Guard  in  the  election  of  the  Emperor),  I 
Pope  might  at  once  proceed  to  his  consecration.  T 
regulation,  however,  demanded  that  rare  occurra 
on  the  election  of  a  Bishop  of  Rome,  unanimity, 
the  election  of  Conon,  and  afterwards  of  Serg 
strifij  arose,  and  contending  competitors  divided 
sof&ages.  The  Exarch  of  Ravenna  resumed  his  ri 
of  interference  and  of  final  sanction  before  the  cci 
cration  of  the  Pope.  On  the  death  of  Co 
three  candidates  were  proposed  by  thdr  < 
"iTan^i.  flicdng  partisans.  The  Arch^con  1 
chalis,  the  Archpresbyter  Theodorua,  were  suppoi 
by  two  rival  factions  ;  a  third  proposed  Sergius,  i 
Syrian  family,  which  bad  settled  at  Palermo  in  Sit 
Each  of  the  other  candidates  occupied  a  strong  posi 
in  the  city,  when  the  third  party  set  up  Sergius, 
carried  him  in  triimiph  to  the  Lateran  Palace.  T) 
dorus  was  compelled  to  surrender  his  claims,  but  I 
chalis  had  sent  large  offers  of  money  to  Ravet 
and  depended  on  the  support  of  the  Exarch.  ' 
Exarch  came  to  Rome,  declared  in  favor  of  Serg 
but  exacted  from  him  a  donative  at  least  equal  to  ' 
ofifered  by  the  rejected  Paschalis.'  The  churches  t 
laid  under  contribution  to  satisfy  the  rapacious  Exaa 
Sergius  rejected  certain  canons  of  the  Quinisea 
amniHitui  Council,^  which  assembled  at  the  summon 
coBiicii.        jjjg  Emperor  Justinian  II.     This  Cound 

'  Anutae.  in  Til.  Sergii. 

'  Called  ilao  tbe  Council  in  TmUo,  from  th«  duunbcr  id  tbe  imp 
pibc*  in  which  it  wta  held. 
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the  great  authority  for  the  discipline  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Rigid  in  its  enactments  against  marriage 
after  entering  into  holy  orders,  and  severe  against  those 
who  had  married  two  wives,  or  wives  under  any  taint 
as  of  widowhood,  actresses,  or  any  unlawful  occupation, 
it  nevertheless  deliberately  repudiated  the  Roman  can- 
on^ which  forced  such  priests  to  give  up  all  commerce 
with  their  wives :  it  asserted  the  permission  of  Scripture 
in  favor  of  a  married  clergy,  married,  that  is,  to  virgins 
and  reputable  wives  previous  to  taking  orders.  Sergius 
disdainfully  refused  his  adhesion  to  the  authority  of 
the  Council,  and  annulled  its  decrees.  Justinian,  like 
his  predecessor  Constans,  endeavored  to  treat  the  Pope 
as  a  refractory  subject.  He  sent  orders  for  his  appre- 
hension and  transportation  to  Constantinople.  But 
Sergius  was  strong,  not  only  in  the  affections  of  the 
people,  but  of  the  army  also.  The  protospatharius, 
the  officer  of  the  Emperor,  was  driven  with  insult 
from  the  city ;  the  Pope  was  obliged  to  interfere  in 
order  to  appease  the  tumult  among  the  indignant 
soldiery.  Ere  the  Emperor  could  revenge  his  insulted 
dignity  he  was  himself  deposed.  Before  his  g^^,„  ^i^ 
restoration  Sergius  had  been  dead  several  jortiikn 
years.  Even  if  the  successors  of  Sergius  "•*<*'^'  "^ 
pursued  his  contumacious  policy,  nearer  objects  of 
detestation  first  demanded  the  revenge  of  Justinian, 
who  had  no  time  to  waste  on  a  distant  priest  who 
had  only  resisted  his  religious  supremacy.  But  on 
a  later  occasion  Justinian  asserted  to  the  utmost  the 
imperial  authority. 

The  eighth  century  opened  with  the  pontificate  of 
John  VI.,  in  which  the  papal  influence  displayed  it- 

1  Can.  iii.  xiii.  apud  Labbe,  pp.  1141-1148. 
TOL.  II.  10 
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jobn  VI  ''^If  i"  ths  becoming  character  of  protectee 
'■*  ™^™*-  of  the  peace  of  the  dty.  The  Pope  mei 
the  life  of  the  Exarch  Theophylact,  against  whia 
the  soldiery  had  risen  in  insurrection ;  they  *ert 
calmed  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of  the  PoouL 
Certain  inlkmous  persons  had  made  charges  ■g^n' 
some  of  the  more  eminent  citizens  of  Rome,  to  tenijt 
the  Exarch  to  plunder  them  of  their  property,  ij 
the  Pope's  influence  they  were  themselves  pniudied 
by  a  heavy  fine.  He  compelled  or  persuaded  tl* 
Liimbard  Duke  of  Beuevento,  who  had  made  a  piw 
atory  incursion  into  Campania,  to  withdraw  into  III 
own  territories.  The  Pope  redeemed  all  the  o^ tini 
which  the  Lombard  had  taken. 

During  the  pontificate  of  John  VII.,  a  Greek,  tU 
John  Tii.  Emperor  Justinian  11.  resumed  the  throne  of 
"'■™'-  Constantinople.  The  timid  Pope  tremMed  it 
his  commands  to  receive  the  decrees  of  the  Quiniser- 
tan  Council ;  he  endeavored  to  temporize,  but  esctf* 
ID. 707.  by  death  from  the  conflict.  Sisindus,  » 
Syrian,  was  chosen  hb  successor,  but  died  twentj 
days  &(^  his  election. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Conatantine,  another  Syri*"- 
GoniiuUiH.  At  the  commencement  of  this  pontificate, 
Felix,  the  newly-elected  Archbishop  of  Ravenna,  en* 
to  Rome  for  his  consecration.  But  Felix  refused  to 
sign  the  customary  writing  testifying  his  allegiance  to 
tlie  Roman  see,  and  to  renounce  the  independence  <> 
Ravenna.  The  imperial  ministers  at  Rome  Uxi  j*"* 
against  him,  and,  in  fear  of  their  power,  he  teod«« 
an  ambiguous  act  of  submission  in  which  he  declaiw 
his  repugnance  to  his  own  deed.  It  was  said  that  tlu> 
act,  laid  up  in  the  Roman  archives,  was  in  a  few  d»y» 
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fimnd  black  and  shrivelled  as  by  fire.     But  Felix  had 
t  more  dangerous  enemy  than  Pope  Constantine.     The 
Emperor  Justinian  had  now  glutted  his  vengeance  on 
his  enemies  in  the  East ;  he  sought  to  punish  those 
who  had  either  assisted  or  at  least  rejoiced  in  his  fall 
m  the  more  distant  provinces.     The  inhabitants  of  Ra- 
nnna  had  incurred  liis  wrath.     A  fleet,  with  Theo- 
dorus  the  patrician  at  its  head,  appeal^  in  a.».  tos. 
Iheur  haven ;  the  city  was  occupied,  the  chief  citizens 
seized,  according  to  one  account  by  treachery,  trans- 
ported to  Constantinople,  and  there  by  the  sentence 
of  the  Emperor  put  to  death.     The  Archbishop  was 
deprived  of  his  eves  in  the  most  cruel  manner  a.d.  tog. 
by  the  express  orders  of  the  Emperor.     He  was  then 
banished  to  the  Crimea.^     The  terrible  Justinian  still 
^med  at  reducing  the  West  to  obedience  to  the  Quin- 
isextan    Council.     He   summoned  Constantine  before 
his  presence  in  Constantinople.     The  Pope  had  the 
courage  and  wisdom  to  obey.     His  obedience  concili- 
ated the  Emperor.     Everywhere  he  was  well  a.d.  710,  tii. 
^tertained,  and  he  was  permitted  to  delay  till  the  tem- 
pestuous winter  season  was  passed.     In  the  spring  he 
irrived  in  Constantinople,  where  he  was  receive<l  by 
Hberius,  son  of  the  Emperor.     Justinian  was  himself 
%t  Nicea ;  he  advanced  to  Nicomedia  to  meet  the  Bish- 
op of  Rome.     It  is  said  by  the  Western  writers  that 
the  Emperor  knelt  and  kissed  the  feet  of  the  Pope  —  an 
act  neither  consonant  to  Greek  usage  nor  to  the  char- 
acter of  Justinian.     But  the  Emperor's  pride  was  grat- 
ified bv  the  submission  of  Constantine.     How  far  the 
Pope  consented  to  the  canons  of  the  Quiniscxtan  Coun- 
cil, bv  what  arts  he  eluded  those  which  were  adverse 

1  AnastaB.  in  Vit. ;  Agnelli,  ViUe  Pontif.  Ravennat. 
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to  the  Roiium  Dls^cipline,  history  is  silent.     But  Con- 
stantine  returned  to  Italy  in  high  favor  with  the  Em- 
peror, and  bearing  the  imperial  confirmation  of  all  the 
privileges  of  tlie  Church  of  Rome.     The  wisdom  of 
Constantino's    conduct    became    still   more    manifest. 
During  his  absence  John  Rizocopus,  the  new  Exaichy 
entered  Rome,  seized  and  put  to  death  many  of  the 
principal  clergy.     The  Exarch  proceeded  to  Ravennm 
where  he  was  slain  in  an  insurrection  of  the  cidz^is-^ 
This  insurrection  grew  to  an  open  revolt.     Rayemiik 
and  the  Pentapolis  threw  off  the  imperial  yoke,  under 
the  command  of  George,  son  of  Giovannicins,  the  £a»* 
peror's  secretary.     On  the  death  of  Justinian  and  tb9 
change  of  the  dynasty  they  renewed  their  allegiance ; 
the  blind  Archbishop  Felix  returned  from  his  faanifllH 
ment,  and  resumed  the  functions  of  his  see. 

Constantino  was  the  last  Pope  who  was  the  hnmUf 
A.]>.  ne.  subject  of  the  Elastem  Emperor.  With  Qteg' 
ory  II.  we  enter  on  a  new  epoch  in  the  bistoxy  of 
Latin  Christendom. 

1  Anastariiu  —  Agnelli,  at  supra. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

ICONOCLASM. 

The  eighth  century  gave  birth  to  a  religious  contest, 

ni  its  origin,  in  its  nature,  and  in  its  impor-  leonociaun. 

ttnt  political  consequences  entirely  different  from  all 

those  which  had  hitherto  distracted  Christendom.    Icon- 

oclasm  was  an  attempt  of  the   Eastern   Emperor   to 

<iange  by  his  own  arbitrary  command  the  religion  of 

"is  subjects.     No  religious  revolution   has  ever  been 

•wjcessful  which  has  commenced  with  the  government. 

Such  revolutions   have  ever  begun  in  the  middle  or 

lower  orders  of  society,    struck   on    some  responsive 

chord  of  symjwthy  in   the  general  feeling,  supplied 

^nie  religious  want,  stirred  some  religious  energy,  and 

shaken  the  inert  strength  of  the  established  faith  by 

*^nie  stronger  counter  emotion.     Whatever  the  mo- 

^^es  of  the  Emperor  Leo  the  Isaurian  (and  on  this 

subject,  as  in  all  the  religious  controversies  where  the 

^"ritings  of  the  unsuccessful  party  w^ere  carefully  sup- 

P'^ssed  or  ])erished  through  neglect,  authentic  history 

^'^  almost  silent),  whether  he  was  actuated  by  a  rude 

*^'^rsion  to  what  perhajw  can  hardly  yet  be  called  the 

*^^e  arts  with  which  Christianitv  w'as  ass(>ciatin<j  itself, 

^^  1)V  a  sjn ritual  disdain  and  impatience  of  the  degrading 

*^iI)erstition  into  which  the  religion  of  the  Gospel  had 

^^  long  been  degenerating,  the  attempt  was  as  politi- 
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cally  unwise  and  unseasonable  as  the  means  emplo^  1 
irere  despotic  and  altogether  unequal  to  the  end.    Hm  I 
time  was  passed,  if  it  had  ever  been,  when  an  impend  [ 
edict  could  change,  or  even  much  affect,  the  actual  prt-  I 
vailing  religion  of  the  empire.     For  this  was  do  spee^  I 
lative  article  of  belief,  no  question  of  high  met^hjaid  I 
lheoli>gy,  but  a  total  change  in  the  nniversat  popnkr  I 
worship,  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  essence,  if  not  i^  Ai  j 
daily  ritual,  of  comittess  observances  and  habitual  pnC  | 
ticcs  of  devotion.     It  swept  away  &om  almost  all  tbi  . 
churches  of  the  Empire  objects  hallowed  by  derotifli^ 
and  supposed  to  be  endowed  with  miraculous  ageocjl 
olgocts  of  hope  and  ft-ar,  of  gratitude  and  immemonil 
veneration.     It  not  merely  invaded  the  public  church, 
and  left  its  naked  walls  without  any  of  the  old  rement- 
brancers  of  feith  and  piety ;  it  reached  the  private  sano 
tuary  of  prayer.     No  one  could  escape  the  proscrip- 
tion ;  learned  or  unlearned,  priest  or  peasant,  monk  * 
soldier,  clergyman  or  layman,  man,  woman,  and  even 
child,  were  involved  in  the  strife.     Something  towhini 
their  religious  attachments  clung,  to  which  their  rdig- 
ious  passions  were  wedded,  might  at  any  time  be  fbr* 
bly  rent  away,  insulted,   trampled   under  foot;  that 
which  had  been  their  pride  and  delight  could  only  no* 
he  furtively  visited,  and  under  the  fear  of  detection. 

Nor  was  it  possible  for  this  controversy  to  vent  itseu 
NatDie  of  the  '^^  polemic  writjugs ;  to  exhaust  the  mntu*' 
wnir««nj.  jjat^ed  which  it  engendered  in  fierce  inveo- 
tives,  which,  however  they  might  provoke,  were  no* 
necessarily  followed  by  acts  of  conflict  and  bloodshe*- 
Here  actual,  personal,  furious  collision  of  man  B"*' 
man,  of  faction  and  Action,  of  armed  troops  agunst 
armed  troops,  was  inevitable.     The  contending  parti* 
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lid  not  assail  each  other  with  mutual  anathemas,  which 
hey  might  despise,  or  excommunication  and  counter- 
sxcommunication,  the  validity  of  which  might  be  ques- 
ioned  by  either  i)arty.  On  one  side  it  was  a  sacred 
)bligation  to  destroy,  to  mutilate,  to  dash  to  pieces,  to 
leiace  the  objects  on  which  the  other  had  so  long  gazed 
irith  intense  devotion,  and  which  he  might  think  it  an 
squally  sacred  obligation  to  defend  at  the  sacrifice  of 
life.  It  was  not  a  controversy,  it  was  a  feud ;  not  a 
polemic  strife,  but  actual  war  declared  by  one  part  of 
Christendom  against  the  other.  It  was  well  perhaps 
far  Christendom  that  the  parties  were  not  more  equally 
hiJanced ;  that,  right  or  wrong,  one  party  in  that  di- 
vision of  the  Christian  world,  where  total  change 
Would  have  been  almost  extermination,  obtained  a  slow 
but  complete  triumph. 

In  all  the  controversies,  moreover,  in  which  the  Em- 
perors had  been  involved,  whether  they  had  plunged 
ttJto  them  of  their  own  accord,  or  had  been  compelled 
to  take  a  reluctant  part,  —  whether  they  embraced  the 
orthodox  or  the  erroneous  opinions,  —  they  had  found  a 
hirge  faction,  both  of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  already 
listed  in  the  cause.  In  this  case  they  had  to  create 
their  own  faction  ;  and  though  so  many  of  the  clergy, 
"•om  conviction,  fear,  or  interest,  became  Iconoclasts, 
*8  to  form  a  council  respectable  for  its  numbers ; 
thou(rh,  among  some  part  of  the  people,  an  Iconoclas- 
tic fanaticism  broke  out,  yet  it  was  no  spontaneous 
Movement  on  their  part.  The  impulse,  to  all  appear- 
^'ice,  emanated  directly  from  the  emperor.  It  was 
•^ot  called  forth  by  any  general  expression  of  avei*sion 
^0  the  existing  suj)erstition  by  any  body  of  the  clergy, 
■^r  by  any  single  bold  reformer :  it  was  announced,  it 
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was  enacted  in  that  character  of  Supreme  Head  of  the 
Kmpire,  which  was  still  supposed  to  be  vested  in  the 
C»sar,  and  had  descended  to  liim  as  part  of  his  inheri- 
tance troni  hia  pagan  predecessors.  Tliis  sovereign^ 
comprehended  religious  as  well  as  temporal  autocracy; 
and  of  this  the  clergy,  tliough  they  had  often  resisted 
it,  and  virtually,  perhaps,  held  it  to  be  abro^ted,  had 
never  fonnully,  publicly,  or  deliberately,  declined  the 
jurisdiction.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  strong  will  and  com- 
manding abilities  of  the  great  Iconoclastic  Empt^ron, 
tliat  they  could  effect^  and  so  long  maintain,  such  a 
revolution,  by  their  sole  authority,  throughout  at  least 
their  eastern  dominions. 

And  there  was  this  irremediable  weakness  in  the 
cause  of  Iconoclasm.  It  was  a  mere  negative  doctrine, 
a  proscription  of  those  sentinienta  which  had  tuU  [m»- 
session  of  the  popular  mind,  without  any  strong  counter- 
vailing religious  excitement.  There  was  none  of  that 
apjioal  to  principles  like  those  of  the  Refonnation,  to  tlie 
Bible,  to  justilioation  by  taith,  to  the  individual  sense 
of  respoiisibilily.  Tlie  senses  were  robbed  of  their 
habitual  and  cherished  objects  of  devotion,  but  there 
was  no  awakening  of  an  inner  life  of  intense  and 
pa.ssionatu  piety.  The  cold  naked  walls  from  whence 
the  Seriptunil  histories  had  been  effaced,  the  des])oilod 
shrines,  the  mutilated  iinagi>s,  could  not  compel  the 
mind  to  a  more  pure  and  immaterial  conception  of  God 
and  the  Saviour.  It  was  a  |)remature  Rationiilism,  en- 
forced upon  an  unreasoning  age — an  attempt  to  spir- 
itualize by  law  and  edict  a  generation  which  bad  Ik-en 
nnspiritniilized  bv  centuries  of  materialistic  devotion. 
Hatred  of  images,  in  the  i>rocess  of  the  strife,  niiglit 
become,  as  it  did,  a  fanaticbm  —  it  could  never  bceomc 
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I  religion.     Iconoclasm  might  proscribe  idolatry,  but  it 
liad  no  power  of  kindling  a  purer  faith. 

The  consequences   of  this  new  religious  dissension 
were  of  the  utmost  political  importance,  both  i^  ooMe- 
in  the  East  and  in  the  West.     In  the  East,  ^"•"***' 
instead  of  consolidating  the   strength   of  Christendom 
in  one  great  confederacy  against  invading  Mohamme- 
danism, it  distracted  the  thoughts  of  men  from  their 
nK>re  pressing  dangers,  weakened  the  military  energy 
which,  under   the   Isaurian   race  of  emperors,  seemed 
nkely  to  revive ;  depopularized,  with  at  least  one  half 
^  their  subjects,  sovereigns   of  such   great  ability  as 
^^o  and  Constantine  Copronymus  (whose  high  quali- 
^*^  for  empire  pierce  through  the  clouds   which  are 
*P^ead   over   their   names  by  hostile  annalists) ;   and 
*^*iaHy  by  adding  a  new  element  of  animosity  to  the 
domestic   intrigues  within  the  palace,  interrupted   the 
'^giilar   succession,   and   darkened    the   annals   of  the 
^*iipire  with  new  crimes. 

But  its  more  important  results  were  the  total  disrup- 
^un  of  the  bond  between  the  East  and  the  West  —  the 
^verance  of  the  Italian  province  from  the  Byzantine 
timpire ;  the  great  accession  of  Power  to  the  Papacy, 
Which  took  tlie  lead  in  this  revolution  ;  the  introduction 
of  the  Prankish  king  into  the  politics  of  Italy  ;  and 
Eventually  the  establishment  of  the  Western  Empire 
Under  Charlemagne. 

Yet  this  question,  thus  prematurely  agitated  by  the 
Iconoclastic  emperors,  and  at  this  period  of  Christianity 
So  fatally  mistimed,  is  one  of  the  most  grave,  and  it 
should  seem  inevitable  controversies,  arising  out  of  our 
religion.  It  must  be  judged  by  a  more  calm  and  pro- 
found   philosophy  than   could  be  possible  in  times  of 
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actiiul  strife  between  two  impassioned  and  adverse 
factions.  It  is  a  conflict  of  two  great  principles,  whicb 
it  is  difficult  to  reconcile.  On  the  one  hand,  there  cai*  ^a- 
be  no  doubt  that  with  ignorant  and  superstitious  mindly  IV 
the  use,  the  reverence,  the  worship  of  images,  whetha*"  JR 
in  pictures  or  statues,  invariably  degenerates  into  idol^ 
atry.  The  Church  may  draw  fine  and  aerial  distinc?^ 
tions  between  unages  as  objects  of  reverence  and  as  ol>^ 
lects  of  adoration  ;  as  incentives  to  the  worship  of  mor^' 
remote  and  immaterial  beings,  or  as  actual  indwellin^^ 
deities  ;  it  may  nicely  define  the  feeling  which  imago^ 
ought  to  awaken  ;  —  but  the  intense  and  indiscriminate^**' 
ing  piety  of  the  vulgar  either  understands  not,  or 
terly  disregards  these  subtleties :  it  may  refiise  to 
tion,  it  cannot  be  said  not  to  encourage,  that  devodoc^^ 
which  cannot  and  will  not  weigh  and  measure  either  i1 
emotions  or  its  language.  Image-worship  is),  the 
of  the  people,  of  the  whole  monkhood  at  this  time, 
undeniably  the  worship  of  the  actual,  material, 
image,  rather  than  that  of  the  remote,  formless, 
spiritual  power,  of  which  it  was  the  emblem  or  rej 
sentative.  It  has  continued,  and  still  continues,  to 
in  many  parts  of  Christendom  this  gross  and  unspirit 
adoration  ;  it  is  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  divine 
worshij).  The  whole  tendency  of  popular  belief  wj 
to  localize,  to  embody  in  the  material  thing  the  su] 
natural  or  divine  power.  The  healing  or  miraculou^-^-^ 
influence  dwelt  in,  and  emanated  firom,  the  picture  o^^^ 
the  siiint  —  the  special,  individual  picture  —  it  was  con- 
tained within  the  I'elic,  and  flowed  directly  from  il 
These  outward  things  were  not  mere  occasional 
hides  of  the  divine  bounty,  indifferent  in  themselvi 
they  possessed  an  inherent,  inalienable  sanctity.  Whi 
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Ae  image  was,  there  was  the  saint.  He  heard  the 
prayer,  he  was  carried  in  procession  to  allay  the  pesti- 
leiiee,  to  arrest  the  conflagration,  to  repel  the  enemy. 
He  sometimes  resumed  the  fmictions  of  life,  smiled,  or 
^i^^tched  his  hand  from  the  wall.  An  image  of  the 
saixie  saint,  or  of  the  Virgin,  rivalled  another  image 
^^  its  wonder-working  power,  or  its  mild  benignity. 

On  the  other  hand,  is  pure  and  spiritual  Christianity 
the  highest  Christianity  to  which  the  human  mind 
^»l  attain — implacably  and  irreconcilably  hostile  to 
**^  Fine  Arts?  Is  that  influence  of  the  majestic  and 
'^^  beautiftil  awakened  through  the  senses  by  form, 
^lor,  and  expression,  to  be  altogether  abandoned? 
-5^n  the  exaltation,  the  purification  of  the  human  soul 
^>*  Art  in  no  way  be  allied  with  true  Christian  devo- 
^^n  ?  Is  that  aid  to  the  realization  of  the  historic 
**Viths  of  our  religion,  by  representations,  vivid,  speak- 
*^jj,  almost  living,  to  be  utterly  proscribed?  Is  that 
^I'alisni  which  grows  out  of  and  nourishes  reverential 
^filings,  to  rest  solely  on  the  contemplation  of  pure 
^J>irit,  without  any  intermediate  human,  yet  superhu- 
^anizt»d,  form?  Because  the  ignorant  or  fraudulent 
^onk  has  ascribed  miraculous  power  to  his  Madonna 
>f  the  image  of  his  patron  saint,  and  the  populace  have 
^nelt  before  it  in  awe  which  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
l^uish  from  adoration,  is  Christianity  to  cast  off*  as  alien 
o  its  highest  development,  the  divine  creations  or 
rlaffuele,  or  of  Correggio.  Are  we  inexorably  to  de- 
^land  the  same  sublime  spiritualism  from  the  more  or 
^s?  imaginative  races  or  classes  of  mankind  ? 

This  great  question  lies  indeed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Antagonism  lx»tween  those  two  descriptions  of  believers ; 
to  a  certain  extent,  between  the  religion   of  southern 
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and  that  of  northern  Europe,  between  that  of  the  raeei 
of  Roman  and  some  of  thoae  of  Tmtonic  descent ;  b^ 
tween  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns  or  villages  ;  and 
Ride  mountaineerB ;  finally,  between  B<nuui  Catholi- 
cism and  Protestantiam. 

But  since,  in  the  progress  of  civilintion,  the  fine  arts 
will  DO  doubt  obtain,  if  not  greater  infiaeiice,  more 
general  admiration,  religion  must  either  brotk  aS 
entirely  all  association  with  these  dangerous  finends, 
and  the  fine  arts  abandon  the  most  fertile  and  noblest 
field  for  their  development ;  or  thor  mutual  rehitione 
must  be  amicably  adjusted.  A  finer  sense  of  their  mhe- 
rent  harmony  must  arise ;  the  blended  feelings  which 
they  excite  must  poise  themselves  far  above  the  vul- 
gar sn{>erstition  of  idolatry  while  they  retain  the  force 
and  intensity  of  devotional  reverence.  The  causes 
which  may  be  expected  to  work  this  sacred  reconcil- 
iation may  be  the  growing  intelligence  of  mankind, 
greater  inmiliarity  with  the  written  Scriptures  ;  and, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  but  as  may  hereafter 
appear,  greater  perfection  in  the  arts  themselves,  or  a 
finer  apprehension  of  that  perfection  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  art. 

Doubtless,  the  pure,  unmingled,  spiritual  notion  of 
the  Deity  was  the  elementary  principle  of  Christianity. 
It  had  repudiated  all  the  anthropomorphic  images, 
which  to  the  early  Jews  had  impersonated  and  em- 
bodied, if  it  had  not  to  grosser  minds  materialized,  the 
Godhead,  and  reduced  him  to  something  like  an  earthly 
sovereign,  only  enthroned  in  heaven  in  more  dazzling 
pomp  and  magnificence.  Even  the  locaviation  of  the 
Deity  in  the  temple  or  the  tabernacle,  a  step  towards 
materialization,   had  been   abrogated   by   the   Saviour 
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himself.    Neitlicr  Samaria  nor  Jerusalem  was  to  be  anj 
longer  a  peculiar  dwelling-place  of  the  Universal  Father. 

Throughout  the  earljr  controversy  on  image-worship, 
there  was  a  steadfiist  determination  to  keep  the  Parent 
and  Primal  Deity  aloof  from  external  form.  No  simili- 
tude of  the  unseen,  incomprehensible  Father,  vrss 
permitted  for  many  centuries ;  ^  even  in  a  symbolic 
form,  as  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel,  which  Rafiaelle  and 
some  of  the  later  painters  have  ventured  to  represent. 
It  should  seem,  that  even  if  the  artists  had  been  equal 
to  the  execution,  the  subject  would  have  been  thought 
presumptuous  or  profane.^ 

But  if  Christianity  was  thus  in  its  language  and  in 
its  primal  conception  so  far  superior  in  its  spirituality 
to  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  had  itself  its 
peculiar  anthropomorphism :  it  had  its  visible,  material, 
coqwreal  revelation  of  the  Deity.  God  himself,  ac- 
cording to  its  universal  theory,  had  condescended  to 
the  human  form.^  Christ's  whole  agency,  his  birth, 
his  infancy,  his  life,  and  his  death,  had  been  cognizable 
to  the  senses  of  his  human  brethren  in  the  flesh.  If, 
from  the  language  of  the  Scriptures,  descriptive  of 
all  those  wonderful  acts  of  power,  of  mercy,  and  of  suf- 
fering, the  imagination  might  realize  to  itself  his  actual 
form,  motions,  demeanor,  the  patient  majesty  in  death, 

1  **  Car  tandem  patrem  domini  Jena  Chriflti  non  oculis  sahjiclmuii,  et 
pinpmufi.  quoniam  quod  nit  non  novimas,  Deique  natara  spectanda  proponi 
non  potest  ac  pingi.  Quod  si  eum  intuiti  cMemuff  ac  novissemus  pront 
filium  ejus,  ilium  quoque  spectandum  proponere  potuitwemofl,  ac  pingere, 
ut  et  illiuA  imaginem  idolum  appellares."  —  Greg.  II.  Epist.  i.,  ad  Leon. 
Imper.  p.  14. 

S  Sec  the  ch;  rr  in  the  Hintory  of  Christianity  on  the  Fine  Arts,  vol.  iii. 
p.  486  et  seq.,  and  Didron,  Iconographie  Chr^tienne. 

*  Ov  TTfv  uopaTov  tUovi^  ^eonjTaf  u?^'  euujvi^  i^eov  n^  opadeiaaif 
aapMi.  —  Joann.  Damasccn,  Orat.  de  Imag.  1. 
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the  t^gni^  after  Ae  nmrrectioo,  die  mcqnent  ^gr 
in  the  asceDnon,  and  worrii^i  Hut  mental  imag*  i 
the  actual  incarnate  Godhead,  wfaj  aight  not  ^ 
which  was  thus  first  embodied  in  inspired  langa^ 
and  thence  endowed  with  life  by  the  creative  faaii 
of  the  mind,  be  fixed  in  color  and  in  atone,  and  so  1 
preserved  {com  evanescence,  lo  arrayed  in  pennanea 
ideal  being?  Form  and  color  were  but  another  lai 
goage  addressed  to  the  eye,  not  to  the  ear.  Whi 
the  Saviour  was  on  earth,  the  divinity  within  li 
himian  form  demanded  the  intensest  devotjon,  tl 
highest  worship  which  man  could  ofier  to  God.  Tl 
Saviour  thus  rerivified  by  the  pliantasy,  even  as  I 
was  in  the  flesh,  might  justly  demand  the  same  hoi 
age.  Wlien  that  image  became  again  actual  form,  d 
the  material  accessories  —  the  vehicle  of  stone  or  c<J 
—  so  far  prevail  over  the  ideal  conception,  as  to  hard) 
into  an  idol  that  which,  as  a  mental  conception,  mig 
lawfully  receive  man's  devotions  ?  It  seemed  to  awa 
en  only  the  same  emotions,  which  were  not  mere 
pardonable,  but  in  the  highest  degree  pious,  in  tl 
former  case ;  why,  then,  forbidden  or  idolatrous  in  tl 
latter  ?  ^ 

The  same  argument  which  applied  to  the  Saviou 
applied  with  still  greater  force  to  those  merely  humi 
beings,  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Test 

1  This  argamenl  ie  atged  by  Gregory  II.  In  bit  epiitle  to  Germviiu 
greit  lenKtb:  "Enureat  ilia  «t  pitr  vocet,  et  per  liuras,  et  per  picturu 
So  Gcnnanui:  atnp  did  TJ/i  luovT  i^Sii  rnmartina/trv  mCra  ad  i 
ypafUBK  luioiaeui  jrpif  0e0aiOTTpav  l/tAuv  irfjipo^ofiiav  mjwornwfm'. 
E;Hit.  id  Joinn.  Epitc.  Sjnid.  Tbcy  irgued  that  thia  was  ui  ftrgnmi 
rorChriat'i  real  humanit}' Bgainat  the  Docctic  KCta.  Their  bvorilc  « 
thority  voB  BuiL:  £  yup  A  7J>yii^  t^  itTTvpiai  6Ui  r^c  &ao^  jrapiim^ 
TOvTv  ypa^  aurfiru^a  AUl  fufiitatuf  Atiki'wjl,  So  bJso  Jouju.  Duntti 
brep  r$  iiKO^  &  ^yoi,  routo  r^  6paaa  i  iltinr. 
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iRent,  the  apostles,  the  saints,  the  martyrs,  even  to  the 
V'irgin   herself.     Why  should   not   their  histories  be 
related   by   forms   and  colors,  as  well   as  by  words? 
It     was  but  presenting  the  same  truths  to  the  mind 
tliiX)ngh   another   sense.     If  they  were   unduly   wor- 
shipped, the  error  was  in  the  hagiolatry  or  adoration 
^  saints,  not  in  the  adoration  of  the  image.     Pictures 
^^le  but  the  books  of  the  unlearned ;  preachers  never 
^ent  of  the  glory  of  the  saints,  and  instructing  with 
■^Ondless  voice  the  beholders,  and  so  sanctifying  the 
'"ision.     "  I  am  too  poor  to  possess  books,  I  have  no 
'^isure  for  reading :  I  enter  the  church,  clioked  with 
^l^e  cares  of  the  world,  the  glowing  colors  attract  my 
**l5ht  and   delight  my  eyes,  like  a  flowery  meadow; 
^Hd  the   glory  of   God  steals  imperceptibly  into  my 
^^xil.     I  gaze  on  the  fortitude  of  the  martyr  and  the 
^^^^wn  with  which  he  is  rewarded,  and  the  fire  of  holy 
^Oiulation   kindles   within   me,  and  I  fall   down    and 
^"crship  God  through  the  martyr,  and  I  receive  sal- 
^Htion."^      Thus   argues  the  most  eloquent   defender 
^"f  images,   betraying   in  his   ingenious  argument  the 
^^deness  of  the  arts,  and  the  uncultivated  taste,  not 
^f  the  vulgar  alone.     It  is  the  brilHancy  of  the  colors, 
^ot  the  truth  or  majesty  of  the  design,  which  enthralls 
^tie  sight.     And,  so  in  general,  the  ruder  the  art  the 

*  "On  pt^Xoi  Toi^  aypanfiuTOic  elaiv  al  eI*ovef,  Koi  li/c  tCjv  iyujv  rifx^ 

^oiyjfroi  K^pviu^y  iv  a^X't*  ^v^  tovc  i>pCiVTag  didcujKOvaat^  koX  Hfv  bpaaiv 

^^iu^pvaoL.     OvK  eh-ropCi  j3i(32xjv,  ob   axby.ifv   uyo  irpdc  ryv  avdyvuaiv 

nifu  etc  rd  KOtvfiv  ruv  rfwxonf  larpuov,  ri)v  iKxXijaiav,  Ctcmtp  uKuv^ati 

TutyiOfUHC  awTrvtyofuvoCt  i^Jcet  fie  npdc  ^iov  r^f  ypa^rK  ^"^  aviJof ,  k(u 

Xoftuv  Ttprxet  rffv  bpaaiv,  Koi  XeXtf^orutg  kva^tiai  ry  y}fvx9  ^^a  deov. 

^!^e&eafiiu  r^  KOprtpiav  rov  ftaprvpog,  ruv  are^ttvuv  t^v  uvTaTrodoatv,  koI 

Ci^"  TTvpl  npfic  SvXov  l^uTTTOfiai  Ty  npoBvfuq,  xai  mnruv  TTpoaKVVu  dedv  did 

'>>>v  uaorvooc,  KOI  /jafi^dvu  r^  aunjpiav. —  Joann.  Dainascen.  de  Imag. 

Ormt.  u.  o  747. 
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more  intense  the  superstition.  The  perfection  of  Ae 
fine  arts  leads  rather  to  diminisb  thui  to  promote  aA  | 
superstition.  Not  merely  does  the  cultiTation  of  voBi  I 
required  for  their  higher  execution,  as  well  as  the  J- 
minilion  of  them,  imply  an  advanced  state ;  hot  dit 
idealism,  which  is  their  crowning  excellence,  in  somede- 
^co  uRt-oaliaes  them,  and  creates  a  different  and  non 
exalted  feeling.  There  is  more  direct  idolatiy  piH 
to  the  rough  and  ill-shapen  image,  or  the  flat,  nn»- 
lieved,  and  staring  picture,  —  the  former  actually  clos- 
ed in  gaudy  and  tinsel  ornaments,  the  Utter  with  i* 
crown  of  gold  leaf  on  the  head,  and  real  or  artifioil 
flowera  in  the  hand,  —  than  to  the  noblest  ideal  statue, 
or  the  Holy  Family  with  all  the  magic  of  light  and 
shade.  They  are  not  the  fine  paintings  which  work 
miracles,  but  the  coarse  and  smoke-darhened  hoaids 
on  which  the  dim  outline  of  form  b  hardly  to  be 
traced.  Thus  it  may  be  said,  that  it  was  the  sopB^ 
stilion  which  required  the  images,  rather  than  tbe 
images  which  formed  the  superstition.  The  Christiin 
mind  would  have  found  some  other  fetich,  to  whifB 
it  would  have  attributed  miraculous  powers.  Relio 
would  have  been  more  fervently  worshipped  and  en- 
dowed with  more  transcendent  powers,  without  the 
adventitious  good,  the  familiarizing  the  mind  with  w* 
historic  truths  of  Scripture  or  even  the  legends  « 
Christian  martyrs,  which  at  least  allayed  the  eril  w 
the  actual  idolatry.  leonoclasm  left  the  worship  « 
relics,  and  other  dubious  memorials  of  the  saints,  » 
all  their  vigor ;  while  it  struck  at  that  which,  after  aHi 
was  a  higher  kind  of  idolatry.  It  aspired  not  to  elevate 
the  general  mind  above  superstition,  but  proscriW 
only  one,  and  that  not  the  most  debasing,  form. 
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Of  the  emperors  Leo  the  Isaurian  and  his  son  Con- 
intine,  the  great  Iconoclasts,  the  only  histo-  Leo  the 
ins  are  their  enemies.  That  the  founder  of  a.d.  717/ 
lis  dynasty  was  of  obscure  birth,  from  a  district,  or 
itkcr  the  borders,  of  the  wild  province  of  Isauria, 
ihances  rather  than  detracts  from  the  dignity  of  his 
macter.  Among  the  adventurers  who  from  time 
»  Ume  rose  to  the  throne  of  Byzantium,  none  em- 
loyed  less  unworthy  means,  or  were  less  stained  with 
ime,  than  Leo.  Throughout  his  early  career  the 
limical  historians  are  overawed  by  involun-  ^li  dwr- 
ly  respect  for  his  great  military  and  admin-  ■**"* 
trative  qualities.  He  had  been  employed  on  various 
ingerous  and  important  services,  and  the  jealousy  of 
le  ruling  emperor,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  shows 
At  he  was  already  designated  by  the  public  voice 
one  capable  of  empire.  Justinian  IL  abandoned 
tn  with  a  few  troops,  in  an  expedition  against  the 
lani ;  from  this  difficultv  he  extricated  himself  with 
nsummate  courage  and  dexterity.  He  appears  equal- 
distintruished  in  valor  and  in  craft.  In  the  most 
nng  situations  his  incomparable  address  is  as  prompt 
decisive ;  against  treacherous  enemies  he  does  not 
iiple  to  employ  treachery. 

The  elevation  of  an  active  and  enterprising  soldier 
the  tjirone  was  imi)eriously  demanded  by  the  times, 
1  hailed  with  general  applause.  The  first  measures 
Leo  were  to  secure  the  tottering  empire  against  her 
St  formidable  enemies  the  Mohammedans,  who  were 
ompassing  Constantinople  on  every  side.  Never 
I  the  Byzantine  Empire  been  exposed  to  such  peril 
during  the  siege  of  Constantinople  by  Moslemah. 
tiling  but  the  indefatigable  courage,  military  skill, 
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and  reatk'ss  acti\-ity  of  Leo,  aided  by  the  new  inv«n- 
ti(.ii  of  i1k'  fiivok  fire,  savi'd  ihi.-  fmU-rn  ca[.ital  ir»ia 
falling  live  centuries  before  its  time  into  the  handatf: 
the  Mohammedans.'  There  can  be  no  greater  pnoB 
to  Leo  than  that  his  superstitiDas  sabjects  saw  notluag 
less  than  the  manifest  interposition  of  the  tutelai;  Vi^ 
gin  throughout  their  unexpected  deliverance. 

Leo  had  reigned  for  ten  years,  before  be  dedaitd 
lhibik-  his  hostili^  to  image-woiship.  Bat  his  pC* 
ud  tamOn.  secuting  Spirit  had  betrayed  itself  in  the  oMt 
pulsory  baptism  of  the  Jews  and  the  Montanists  (pnl^ 
ably  some  Manichean  sect  called  hy  that  ancient  ann) 
in  Constantinople.'  The  effect  of  these  persecvtiaM 
was  not  encouraging.  The  Jews  secretly  washed  off 
the  contamination  of  baptism,  and  instead  (tf  &Stnig 
before  the  Holy  Communion,  polluted  its  sanctity,  if 
they  did  not  annul  its  blessings  by  eating  conunoo 
food.  The  Montanists  burned  themselves  in  llieir 
houses.  In  an  orthodox  emperor,  however,  these  >cti 
would  have  passed  without  reprobation,  if  not  witli 
praise. 

At  the  close  of  these  ten  years  !n  the  reign  of  I<^ 
BdittMiiiiic  Christendom  was  astounded  by  ^e  suddn 
'"'■*"■  proscription  of  its  common  reli^ous  usage* 
The  edict  came  forth,  interdicting  all  worship  of  iffl- 
ages.  Leo  was  immediately  asserted  and  believed  lo 
be  as  hostile  to  the  adoration  of  the  Virgin,  to  tli* 
worship  of  saints  and  of  relics,  as  to  that  of  imsg^ 

<  Theophiuies  pawim. 
>  lb.  p.  33S. 

■  Oi  fiovw  yiifi  mpl  n^  axtm^v  tIm  mwrin  tUovuv  6  Afow/Ac  i^ 
izTo  npoasiivtiatii,  dJJji  Koi  irepi  ruw  rtpea^iuv  T^  iravo/iov  iSn>™«>* 

aimii  'Apa^tf.  IjUtiirmro,  —  Thea[rii.  p.  635. 
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n  the  common  ear  tlie  emperor's  language  was  that 
fa  Jew  or  a  Mohammedan,  and  fables  were  soon 
orrent  that  the  impulse  came  from  those  odious  quar- 
^.  It  was  rumored  that  while  Leo  was  yet  an 
bscure  Isaurian  youth  named  Conon,  two  Jews  met 
im  and  promised  him  the  empire  of  the  world  if  he 
oold  grant  them  one  request:  this  was,  to  destroy 
w  images  throughout  Christendom.^  They  bound 
im  by  an  oath  in  a  Christian  church  1  After  the 
9Qng  Conon  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  called 
1  to  fulfil  his  solemn  vow.  The  prototype  of  the 
hristian  Emperor  in  Iconoclasm  had  been  the  Sultan 
ezid  of  Damascus.  Yezid  had  been  promised  by  a 
agician  a  reign  of  forty  years  oyer  the  Mohammedan 
orid  on  the  single  condition  of  the  destruction  of 
lages.  God  had  cut  off  the  Mohammedan  in  the 
^ginning  of  his  impiety,  but  Leo  only  followed  this 
crilegious  and  &tal  example.  His  adviser  was  said 
be  a  certain  Besor,  a  Syrian  renegade  from  Chris- 
mity,  deeply  imbued  with  Mohammedan  antipathies, 
lie  real  motives  of  Leo  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture, 
ad  the  rude  soldier  been  brought  up  in  a  simpler 
iristianity  among  the  mountains  of  his  native  Isau- 
L  ?  Had  the  perpetual  contrast  between  the  sterner 
2ed  and  plainer  worship  of  Mohammedanism  and 
e  paganized  Christianity  of  his  day  led  him  to  in- 
ire  whether  this  was  the  genuine  and  primitive  re- 


Anrl  this  was  the  emperor  whose  first  religious  tct  was  the  persecution 
the  Jews.  Ncitlier  Pope  Gregorj'  nor  any  of  the  Western  writers,  nor 
n  Theophanes,  the  earliest  Byzantine,  knew  anything  of  this  story. 
e  first  Teivion  is  in  a  very  doubtful  oration  ascribed  to  John  of  Damas- 
.  paMefl  through  Glycas  and  Constantine  Manasses,  till  the  fable  attains 
full  growth  in  Zonaras  and  Cedrenus.    Theophanes  gives  the  stoxy  of 

Sultan  Yezid. 
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ligioD  of  the  GrO!^>el  ?  Had  he  felt  that  he  could  sot 
deny  the  justice  of  the  charges  of  idolatiy  so  pro£gl)' 
ly  made  aguast  hia  religion  by  the  Jews  and  Mohanh 
medans,  and  so  become  anxious  to  relieve  it  from  'iai 
imputation  ?  Had  he  found  his  subjects,  instead  oF 
trusting,  in  their  imminent  danger  trom  the  Mohsn- 
medan  invasion,  to  theor  own  arms,  discipline,  ind 
courage,  entirely  reposing  on  the  intercession  of  the 
Virgin  and  the  s^ts  and  on  the  ma^c  influence  n 
crosses  and  pictures?  Did  he  act  as  statesman, geranli 
or  zealot,  he  pursued  his  aim  with  inflexible  resoluticiii 
though  not  in  the  6rst  instance  without  some  caution. 

For  the  war  which  the  emperor  declared  against  the 
i.s.  m.  images  did  not  at  first  command  th^r  destiw 
tion.  The  first  edict  prohibited  the  worship,  but  only 
the  worship,  of  all  statues  and  pictures  which  repr^ 
sented  the  Saviour,  the  Virgin,  and  the  saints.  The 
statues  and  those  pictures  which  hung  upon  the  wilbt 
and  were  not  painted  upon  them,  were  to  be  raised  to 
a  greater  height,  so  as  not  to  receive  pious  kisses  or 
other  marks  of  adoration.^ 

About  this  period  an  alarming  volcanic  emptiim 
took  place  in  the  ^gean.  The  whole  atmosphere  wu 
dark  as  midnight,  the  sea  and  the  adjacent  islsno' 
strewn  with  showers  of  ashes  and  of  stones.  A  ne* 
island  suddenly  arose  amid  this  awful  convulsion.  Th* 
emperor  beheld  in  this  terrific  phenomenon  the  ^niM 
wrath,  and  attributed  it  to  his  patient  acquiescence  iB 
the  idolatry  of  his  subjects.     The  monks,  on  the  other 


1  nnfortnnitely,  none  of  the  ewlier  edict*  of  the  Iconoclutic  einpnto  (W 
exUnL  It  a  doubtful,  uid  of  coum  obatinafailf  diipaled,  wbeOxt  L<* 
condescended  to  require  the  unctioa  of  anj  eonncil  or  ifnod,  or  i/^ 
nomlMiDr  biihope.  — W»lch,  p.  228. 
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e  implacable  adversaries  of  the  emperor  and 
:  ardent  defenders  of  image-worship,  beheld 
Eirful  rebuke  against  the  sacrilegious  imperial 

rst  edict  was  followed,  at  what  interval  it  is 
o  determine,  by  a  second  of  &r  greater  sever- 
ommanded  the  total  destruction  of  all  images,' 
3washing  the  walls  of  the  churches.  But  if 
sdict  was  everywhere  received  with  the  most 
ed  aversion,  the  second  maddened  the  image- 
ers,  the  mass  of  mankind,  including  most  of 

Y  and  all  the  monks,  to  absolute  fury.  In  the 
le  presence  of  the  emperor  did  not  in  the  least 
the  populace.     An  imperial  officer  had  orders 

Y  a  statue  of  the  Saviour  in  a  part  of  Constan- 
illed  Chalcopratia.  This  image  was  renowned 
iracles.  The  thronging  multitude,  chiefly  of 
saw  with  horror  the  officer  mount  the  ladder, 
e  struck  with  his  impious  axe  the  holy  counte- 
hich  had  so  benignly  looked  down  upon  them. 
Interfered  not,  as  no  doubt  they  expected ;  but 
en  seized  the  ladder,  threw  down  the  officer, 

him  to  death  with  clubs.     The  emperor  sent 

ronology  of  these  events  is  in  the  highest  degree  obscure, 
laimbourg,  the  Pagi:*,  Spanheim,  Basnagef  Walch,  have  en- 
arrange  them  in  natural  and  regular  sequence.  The  com- 
of  the  actual  strife  in  the  tenth  year  of  Leo*8  reign  gives  one 
,  A.D.  726.  The  death  of  Pope  Gregorv  II.  another,  a.d.  781. 
ifficultv  is  the  time  at  which  the  second  more  severe  edict  fol- 
ir9t.  Some  place  it  as  late  as  731 ;  but  it  had  manifestly  been 
e  the  first  epistle  of  Gregory.  It  seems  to  me  as  clear  that  it 
e  tumuU  at  Constantinople,  which  arose  from  an  attempt  to  de- 
ige ;  hut  de?«truction  does  not  seem  to  have  been  commanded  by 
nd  milder  edict. 

ius  adds  that  they  were  to  be  burned  in  the  most  public  place 
ent  cities.  —  Vit.  Greg.  II. 
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an  armed  guard  to  sappreBS  the  tmnolt;  a.  fii^tM 
massacre  took  place.  Bat  the  slain  were  locked  iqwo, 
some  were  afterwards  worshipped,  as  martTTs  in  ths 
holy  cause.  In  religions  insurrections  that  which  viA 
one  party  is  suppression  of  rehellion,  with  the  otbw  ii 
persecution.  Loo  becomes,  in  the  orthodox  historioi 
little  better  than  a  Saracen  ;  the  pious  were  punished 
with  mutilations,  scoor^gs,  exile,  confiscation;  tlia 
schools  of  learning  were  closed,  a  magnificent  libnif 
buraed  to  the  ground.  This  last  is  no  doubt  a  frUe; 
and  the  cmelties  of  Leo  were  at  least  told  with  the 
darkest  coloring.  Even  his  successes  in  war  were  in- 
geniously turned  to  his  condemnation.  The  fiulnre  at 
the  Saracens  in  an  attack  on  Nicea  was,  as  usual,  tt- 
tributed  to  the  intervention  of  the  Virgin,  not  to  the 
valiant  resistance  of  the  garrison.  The  Virgin  ms 
content  with  the  death  of  a  soldier  who  had  dared  to 
throw  down  and  trample  on  her  statue.  She  had  t^ 
peared  to  him  and  foretold  his  death.  The  next  itj 
her  prophecy  was  fulfilled,  hia  brains  were  beat  ont  bj 
a  stone  from  a  mangonel.  But  the  magnanimity  ofclhe 
Virgin  did  not  therefore  withdraw  her  tutelary  protec- 
tion from  the  city,  Nicea  escaped,  though  Leo,  bo- 
sides  liis  disrespect  for  images,  is  likewise  charged  with 
doubting  the  intercession  of  the  Mother  of  God. 

Nor  did  this  open  resistance  take  place  in  Constanti- 
nople alone.  A  formidable  insurrection  broke  oot  m 
Greece  and  in  the  ^gean  islands.  A  fleet  was  arVWt 
a  new  emperor,  one  Cosmas,  proclaimed,  and  OHistso- 
tinople  menaced  by  the  rebels.  The  fleet,  however, 
was  scattered  and  destroyed  by  ships  which  disoharg*'' 
the  Greek  fire:  the  insurrection  was  suppressed,  the 
leaders  either  fell  or  were  executed,  along  with  urt 
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usurper.^  The  monks  here,  and  throughout  the  em- 
pire, the  champions  of  this  as  of  every  other  supersti- 
tion, were  the  instigators  to  rebellion.  Few  monas- 
teries were  without  some  wonder-working  image ;  the 
edict  struck  at  once  at  their  influence,  their  interest, 
their  pride,  their  most  profound  religious  feelings. 

But  the  more  eminent  clergy  were  likewise  at  first 
almost  unanimous  in  their  condemnation  of  the  em- 
peror. Constantine,  Bishop  of  Nacolia,  indeed,  is 
branded  as  his  adviser.  Another  bishop,  Theodosius, 
son  of  Apsimarus,  Metropolitan  of  Ephesus,  is  named 
as  entering  into  the  war  against  images.  But  almost 
for  the  first  time  the  bishops  of  the  two  Romes,  Ger- 
manus  of  Constantinople,  and  Pope  Gregory  II.,  were 
united  in  one  common  cause.  Leo  attempted  to  win 
Gennanus  to  his  views,  but  the  aged  patriarch  (he  was 
now  95  years  old)  calmly  but  resolutely  resisted  the 
arguments,  the  promises,  the  menaces  of  the  emperor. 

But  the  conduct  of  Gregory  II.,  as  learling  to  more 
Important  results,  demands  more  rigid  scrutiny.  The 
Byzantine  historians  represent  him  as  proceeding,  at 
:he  first  intimation  of  the  hostility  of  the  emj)eror  to 
mage  worship,  to  an  act  of  direct  revolt,  as  prohibit- 
ng  the  payment  of  tribute  by  the  Italian  province.* 
This  was  beyond  the  power,  probably  beyond  the  cour- 
i^e,  of  Gregory.  The  great  results  of  the  final  sepa- 
ration of  the  West  from  the  inefficient  and  inglorious 
sovereignty  of  the  East  might  excuse  or  palliate,  if  he 
had  foreseen  them,  tlie  disloyalty  of  Po])e  Gregory  to 
Leo.  But  it  would  be  to  estimate  his  political  and  re- 
ligious sagacity  too  highly  to  endow  him  with  this  gift 

1  Thcoph.  Chronofipraph.  p.  629. 

3  Theophanes,  followed  by  the  later  writers. 
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of  ambitious  prophecy,  to  sappoee  him  anticifMliiig  tfe 
iull  development  of  Ladn  Christianity  when  it  ihoiH 
become  independent  of  the  East.  Like  most  ordinBj 
minds,  and,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  his  letters,  GnfjfMifl 
was  a  very  ordinary  mind,  he  was  merely  governed  if 
the  circumstances  and  passions  of  his  time  withoat  life 
least  foreknowledge  of  the  result  of  his  nctions.    Thl 

uiuiof       letter  of  Pope  Gregory  to  the  emperor  ii  »■ 

Onsoryn.  .  .'^  ,.      .  ,  -  -J t 

A.v.  TW  rogant  without  dignity,  dogmatic  witnn 
persuasiveness ;  in  the  stronger  part  of  the  ai^nineet 
&r  inferior,  both  in  skill  and  ingenuity,  to  that  of  tb« 
aged  Germanus,  or  the  writer  who  guided  his  pen-' 
The  strange  mistakes  in  tlie  liistory  of  tlie  Old  Testt- 
ment,  tlie  still  stranger  interpretations  of  the  New,  the 
loose  legends  which  are  advanced  as  history,  give  ■ 
veiy  low  opinion  of  the  knowledge  of  the  times.  As 
a  great  public  document,  addressed  to  the  whole  Chn*" 
tian  world  by  him  who  aspired  to  be  the  first  ecclesias- 
tic, we  might  be  disposed  to  question  its  authenticilji 
if  it  were  not  avouched  by  the  full  evidence  in  itsfiiTOt 
and  its  agreement  with  all  the  events  of  the  period' 
After  some  praise  of  the  golden  promise  of  orthodoiy» 
in  the  declaration  of  Leo  on  ascending  the  throne,  and 
in  his  conduct  up  to  a  certain  period,  the  Pope  pro^ 
ceeds,  "  For  ten  years  you  have  paid  no  attention  W 
the  images  which  you  now  denounce  as  idols,  vA 
whose  total  destruction  and  abolition  you  command. 
Not  the  faithfiil  only  but  infidels  are  scandalized  atyoar 
impiety.  Christ  has  condeidned  those  who  offend  one 
of  his  little  ones,  you  fear  not  to  offend  the  whole 
world.     You  say  that  God  has  forbidden  the  worship 
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of   things   made    with   hands ;    who   worships   them  ? 
Why,  as  emperor  and  head  of  Cliristendom,  have  you 
not  consulted  the  wise  ?     The  Scriptures,  the  fathers, 
the  six  councils,  you  treat  with  equal  contempt.    These 
are  the  coarse  and  rude  arguments  suited  to  a  coarse 
and  rude  mind  like  yours,  but  they  contain  the  truth." 
Gregory  then  enters  at  length  into  the  Mosaic  interdic- 
tion of  idolatry.      "  The  idols  of  the  Gentiles  onlj 
were  forbidden  in  the  commandment,  not  such  images 
as  the  Cherubim  and  Seraphim,  or  the  ornaments  made 
by  Bezaleel  to  the  glory  of  God."     It  is  impossible 
without  irreverence  to  translate  the  argrmient  of  the 
Pope,  from  the  partial  vision  of  God  to  Moses  described 
in   the  book  of  Exodus.^     What  follows,  if  on   less 
dangerous  ground,  is  hardly  less  strange.    "  Where  the 
body  is,  says  our  Lord,  there  will  the  eagles  be  gathered 
together.     The  body  is  Christ,  the  eagles  the  religious 
men  who  flew  from  all  quarters  to  behold  him.     When 
"ahey  beheld  him  they  made  a  picture  of  him.     Not  of 
him  alone,  they  made  pictures  of  James  the  brother  of 
the  Lord,  of  Stephen,  and  of  all  the  martyrs ;  and  so 
laving  done,  they  disseminated  them  throughout  the 
world  to  receive  not  worship  but  reverence."     Was 
this  ignorance  in  Gregory,  or  effrontery  ?     He  then 
appeals  to  the  Ukeness  of  Christ  sent  to  Abgarus,  king 
of  Edessa.     "  God  the  Father  cannot  be  painted,  as  his 
form   is   not  known.      Were  it  known  and  painted, 
would  you  call  that  an  idol  ?  "     The  pope  appeals  to 

1  **  Si  videris  me,  morieris ;  sed  ascende  per  foramen  petree  et  videbis 
p06teriora  mea.**  Gregory  no  doubt  understood  this  in  an  awfully  myn- 
terioQs  sense,  but  not  without  a  materializing  tendency.  The  whole  God- 
bead  was  revealed  in  Christ,  "  nostrarum  generationum  state  in  novissimis 
temporibus  manifestom  seipsom,  et  posteriora  simul  et  anteriora  perfecte 
nobis  oatendit." 
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the  tears  of  dcvotiuD  wbifli  he  himself  has  shed  whil* 
gazing  on  the  statue  of  St.  Peter.  He  denies  tiiat  the 
Catholics  worship  wood  ajid  stone,  these  are  memorial* 
only  intended  to  awaken  pious  tceiings.'  Ttiej^  adm 
them  not  as  gods,  for  in  them  they  have  no  hope,  tlK^ 
only  employ  their  intercession.  "  (to,"  he  then  breib 
out  in  this  contemptnons  tone, "  Go  into  a  school  when 
children  are  learning  their  ]etXen  and  [HDclaim  yoondf 
a  destroyer  of  images,  they  would  all  throw  thdr  tab- 
lets at  your  head,  and  yon  woold  thus  be  taught  hj 
these  foolish  onea  what  you  refuse  to  learn  fiom  ths 
wise."  {It  might  be  asked  what  well-instmcted  chit 
dren  now  would  say  to  a  pope  who  mistook  Hesekisk 
(called  Uzziah)  for  a  wicked  king,  his  destroying  ths 
brazen  serpent  for  an  act  of  impiety,  and  asserted  thit 
David  placed  the  brazen  serpent  in  the  Temple.^  "  Yon 
boast  that  as  Hezekiah  after  800  years  cast  out  the 
brazen  serpent  from  the  temple,  so  aAer  800  years  you 
have  cast  out  the  idols  from  the  churches.  Hezekiah 
truly  was  your  brother,  as  self-willed,  and,  like  thee, 
daring  to  offer  violence  to  the  priests  of  God."  "  With 
the  power  given  me  by  St.  Peter,"  proceeds  Gregory, 
'*  I  could  inflict  punishment  upon  thee,  but  since  thou 
hast  heaped  a  curse  on  thyself,  I  leave  thee  to  endure 
it."  The  pope  returns  to  his  own  edification  while  ha- 
holding  the  pictures  and  images  in  the  churches.  The 
passage  is  of  interest,  as  showing  the  usual  subjects  of 
these  paintings.  "  The  miracles  of  the  Lord ;  the 
Virgin  Mother,  with  the  infant  Jesus  on  her  breast, 
surrounded  by  choirs  of  angeb ;  the  Last  Supper ;  the 
Rising  of  Lazarus ;  the  miracles  of  gi^'ing  sight  to 
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the  blind  ;   the  curin<i;  the  })aralytic  and  the  le})er  ;   the 
feedinc;  the  multitudes  in  the  desert ;  the  transfigura- 
tion ;  the  crucifixion,  burial,  resurrection,  ascension  of 
Christ ;  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac,  which  seems  to  have  been  thought,  doubtless  as 
typifying  the  Redeemer's  death,  a  most  pathetic  sub- 
ject."    The  pope  then  reproaches  Leo  for  not  consult- 
ing the  aged  and  venerable  Germanus,  and  for  listen- 
mg  rather  to  that  Ephesian  fool  the  son  of  Apsimarus. 
The  wise  influence  of  Germanus  had  persuaded  Con- 
stantine,  the  son  of   Constans,  to  summon  the  sixth 
council.      There  the  emperor  had  declared   that  he 
would  sit,  a  humble  hearer,  to  execute  the  decrees  'of 
the   prelates,   and  to  banish   those  whom   they  con- 
demned.    ^^  If  his  fiither  had  erred  from  the  faith  he 
^would  be  the  first  to  anathematize  him."     So  met  the 
sixth  council.     ^^  The  doctrines  of  the  Church  are  in 
the  province  of  the  bishops  not  of  the  emperor :  as  the 
1>relates  should  abstain  from  affairs  of  state,  so  princes 
'fi:t>m  those  of  the  Church."  ^     "  You  demand  a  coun- 
cil :  —  revoke  your  edicts,  cease  to  destroy  images,  a 
council  will  not  be  needed."     Gregory   then  relates 
the  insult  to  the  image  of  the  Saviour  in  Constantino- 
ple.    "  Not  only  those  who  were  present  at  that  sac- 
rilegious scene,  but  even  the  barbarians  had  revenged 
themselves  on  the  statues  of  the  emperor,  which  had 
before  been  received  in  Italy  with  great  honor.    Hence 
the  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  their  occupation  of  Ra- 
venna, their  menaces  that  they  would  advance  and 


^  **  Scis  sancts  ecclesin  dogmata  non  imperatonim  esse,  sed  pontificum : 
idcirco  ecclesiis  pnepositi  stint  pontifices  a  rcipublicte  negotib  abatinentes, 
ct  hnperatores  ergo  similiter  ab  ecclesiasticis  abstineant,  et  que  sibi  com- 
missa  sunt,  capessant.**    This  was  new  doctrine  in  the  East. 


s^ze  Rome.  It  is  your  own  folly  which  hu  im- 
bled  you  from  defeoding  Rome ;  and  yon  woold  teta^ 
ns  and  threaten  to  send  to  Rome  and  break  in  piecM 
the  statue  of  St.  Peter,  and  cany  away  Pope  Gr^ot; 
in  chains,  as  Conatana  did  his  predeceeaor  Martiik 
Knowest  thou  not  that  the  popes  have  been  the  bu^ 
rier-wall  between  the  East  and  the  West  —  the  medi- 
ators of  peace  ?  I  will  not  enter  into  a  contest  I 
have  but  to  retire  four*nd-twenty  miles  into  Campt- 
nia,  and  you  may  as  well  follow  the  winds.  The  offi- 
cer who  persecuted  Pope  Martin  was  cat  off  in  bit 
sins ;  Martin  in  exile  was  a  saint,  and  miracles  are  pei^ 
formed  at  his  tomb  in  the  Chersonese.  Would  that  I 
might  share  the  fete  of  Martin.  But,  for  the  statoe 
of  St.  Peter,  which  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  West  es- 
teem as  a  god  on  earth,  the  whole  West  woold  take  a 
terrible  revenge.'  I  have  but  to  retire  and  despise 
your  threats ;  bnt  I  warn  you  that  I  shall  be  guiltless 
of  the  blood  that  will  be  shed ;  on  your  head  it  will 
iall.  May  God  instil  his  fear  into  your  heart  I  May  1 
soon  receive  letters  announcing  your  conversion  !  May 
the  Saviour  dwell  in  your  heart,  drive  away  those  who 
urge  you  to  these  scandals,  and  restore  peace  to  the 
world  1 "  * 

If  Gregory  expected  this  expostulatory  and  defiant 
epistle  to  work  any  change  in  Leo,  he  was  doomed  to 

1 "  Quam  omnia  Occidtntii  regna,  velat  Denm  teneitnin  habcnt."  Tbia 
looks  samething  like  idolatrj. 

*  Gregory  allude*  vitti  triumph  to  bi>  conquest  over  the  narthem  kinga, 
who  are  RubmilliDg  Id  baptiem  fVom  the  handa  of  hii  misHonuy,  St  Boiu- 
face.  "Nosvlam  ingredlinur  in  exlremai  occidentiii  reghinei  vereu*  illea, 
qui  MJictum  baptitma  elllagitant  Cum  eaim  illuc  epiKopoa  misiwem,  et 
aanctie  ecclcaiic  noetne  clericot,  nondum  adducli  aunt  at  capita  aoa  inclioi' 
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disappointment.     In  a  subsequent,  but  shorter  letter, 
he  attempted  to  appall  the  emperor  by  the  SceoDd  letter. 
great  names  of  Gregory  the  Wonder-worker,  Gregory 
of  Nyssa,  Gregory  the  Theologian,  of  Basil,  and  of 
Chrysostom,  to  whose  authority  he  appealed  as  sanc- 
tioning the  worship  of  images.     He  held  up  the  pious 
examples  of  those  obedient  sons  of  the  Church,  Con- 
stantino the  Great,  Theodosius  the  Great,  Valentinian 
the  Great,  and  Constantine  who  held  the  sixth  coun- 
cil. '   **  What  are  our  churches  but  things  made  with 
hands,  of  stone,  wood,  straw,  clay,  lime  ?   but  they 
are  adorned  with  paintings  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
the  saints,  the  passion  of  the  Lord,  his  glorious  mother, 
his  apostles.     On  these  pictures  men  spend  their  whole 
fortunes  ;  and  men  and  women,  with  newly  baptized 
children  in  their  arms,  and  grown-up  youths  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  come,  and,  pointing  out  these  histo- 
ries, lift  up  their  minds  and  hearts  to  God."    The  pope 
renews  his  earnest  admonitions  to  the  emperor  to  obey 
the   prelates   of   the   Church   in   all   spiritual   things. 
"  You  persecute  us  and  afflict  us  with  a  worldly  and 
carnal  arm.     We,  unarmed  and  defenceless,  can  but 
send  a  devil  to  humble  you,  to  deliver  you  to  Satan  for 
the  destruction  of  the  flesh,  and  the  salvation  of  the 
spirit.     Why,  you   ask,  have   not  the  coiuicils   comr 
manded  imasre-  worship  ?     Why  have   they  not  com- 
manded  us   to   eat  and   drink  ? "  (Images,    Gregory 
seems  to  have  considered  as  necessary  to  the  spiritual 
as  food  to   the   coq>oreal  life.)     "  Images  have  been 
borne  by  bishops  to  councils  ;  no  religious  man  goes  on 
a  pilrrrimage  without  an  image."     "  Write  to  all  the 
world  that  Gre<:ory,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  Germa- 
nus.  Bishop  of  Constantinople,  are  in  error  concerning 
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tniagN ;  cast  the  blame  tin  ns,  who  have  received  fiwB 
God  the  power  to  bind  and  to  loose." 

When  Gregory  addressed  these  letters  to  the  Em- 
peror Leo,  the  tumult  in  Constantinople,  the  first  pat 
lie  act  of  rebellion  agaitut  Iconocltsm,  had  taken  ^kut', 
t,,— ..^.(igB  bnt  the  aged  Bisht^  Gennanna  was  not  Jd 
•^*™""^  degraded  from  his  see.  Gennanoa,  with  I* 
ter  temper  and  more  skilful  argument,  had  defendal  , 
the  images  of  the  East.^  Before  his  death  he  was  d^ 
i.n-m.  posed  or  compelled  to  retire  from  his  let. 
He  died  most  pi'obtiblj  in  peace,  his  extreme  age  nuf 
well  account  for  his  death.  His  personal  iIl-tre«tmaA 
hy  the  emperor  ia  the  legend  of  a  later  age  to  exalt  turn 
into  a  martyr.^ 

But  these  two  powerfnl  prelates  were  not  the  only 
champions  of  their  cause,  whose  writings  made  a  strong 
impression  on  their  age.  It  is  singular  that  the  most 
admired  defender  of  images  in  the  East,  was  a  subject 
not  of  the  emperor  but  of  the  Mohammedan  Sultan, 
johoof  John  of  Damascus  was  iamed  as  the  most 
"•"?"■•■  learned  man  in  the  East,  and  it  may  show 
either  the  tolerance,  the  ignorance,  or  the  contempt  cX 
the  Mohammedans  for  these  Christian  controversies, 
that  writings  which  became  celebrated  all  over  the  East, 
should  issue  from  one  of  their  capital  cities,  Damascus.* 

The  ancestors  of  John,  according  to  his  biographer, 
when  Damascus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  had 
almost  alone  remained  faithful  to  Christianity.  They 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  conquerors,  and  wen 
employed  in  judicial  offices  of  trust  and  dignity,  to 

<  Compare  hit  Utters  in  Husi,  in  the  i«poit  «r  the  S«CM)d  CwBtH  rf 
Sum. 

*  Cedrenua,  iv.  3. 

*  Vit.  JtuLDD.  Danuuceni,  prefixed  to  hii  mnb. 
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administer  no  doubt  tlie  Cliristian  law  to  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  sultan.     His  father,  besides  this  honoiv 
able  rank,  had  amassed  great  wealth  ;  all  this  he  de- 
voted to  the  redemption  of  Christian  slaves,  on  whom 
he  bestowed  their  freedom.     John  was  the  reward  of 
these  pious  actions.     John  was  made  a  child  of  light 
immediately  on   his   birth.     This,   as   his    biographer 
intimates,  was  an  affair  of  some  difficulty  and  required 
much  courage.     The  father  was  anxious  to  keep  his 
son  aloof  from  the  savage  habits  of  war  and  piracy,  to 
^^hich  the  youth  of  Damascus  were  addicted,  and  to 
dievote  him  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.     The  Saracen 
pirates   of   the    sea-shore,  neighboring  to   Damascus, 
swept   the   Mediterranean  and  brought  in   Christian 
^^tives  from  all  quarters.  A  monk  named  Cosmas  had 
^€he  misfortune  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  freeboot- 
He  was  set  apart  for  death,  when  his  execution- 
Christian  slaves   no   doubt,  fell   at  his   feet,   and 
untreated  his  intercession   with  the  Redeemer.     The 
Saracens  inquired  of  Cosmas  who  he  was.     He  replied 
ifaat  he  had  not  the  dignity  of  a  priest,  he  was  a  simple 
monk,  and  burst  into  tears.     The  father  of  John  was 
standing  by,  and  asked,  not  without  wonder,  how  one 
already  dead  to  the  world  could  weep  so  bitterly  for 
the  loss  of  life  ?     The  monk  answered,   that   he   did 
not  weep  for  his  life,  but  for  the   treasures  of  knowl- 
edge which  would  be  buried  with  him  in   the  grave. 
He  then  recounted  all  his  attainments :  he  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  rhetoric,  logic,  in  the  moral  Philosophy  of 
Aristotle  and  of  Plato,  in  natural  philosophy,  in  arith- 
metic, geometry,  and  music,  and  in  astronomy.     From 
astronomy  he  had  risen  to  the  mysteries  of  theology, 
and  was  versed  in  all  the  divinity  of  the  Greeks.     He 
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coald  not  but  lament  that  he  was  to  die  without  leav- 
ing an  heir  to  his  vast  patrimony  of  science,  to  die  an 
unprofitable  servant  who  had  wasted  his  talent.     The 
father  of  John  begged  the  life  of  the  monk  from  tlio  ^ 
Saracen   governor,   gave    him  at    once   his  fi-eedomJ 
placed   him  in   his  fiunily,   and  confided  to  him  the 
education  of  his  son.     The  pupil  in  time  exhausted  all 
the  acquirements  of  his  teacher.     The  monk  assuiel 
the  father  of  John   that  his  son  surpassed  himself  in 
every  branch  of  knowledge.     Cosmas  entreated  to  be 
dismissed,  that  he  might  henceforth  dedicate  himself  to  , 
that  higher  philosophy,  to  which  the  youthfiil  John  hi 
pointed  his  way.       He  retired  to  the  desert,  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Saba,    where  he  would  have  closed 
his  days  in  peace,  had  he  not  been  compelled  to  take 
on  himself  the  Bishopric  of  Maiuma.  I 

The  attainments  of  the  young  John  of  Damascus 
commanded  the  veneration  of  the  Saracens ;  he  waa 
compelled  reluctantly  to  accept  an  office  of  still  higher 
trust  and  dignity  than  that  held  by  his  fiither.  As  the 
Iconoclastic  controversy  became  more  violent,  John 
of  Damascus  entered  the  field  against  the  emperor. 
His  three  orations  in  favor  of  image-worship  were 
disseminated  with  the  utmost  activity  throughout 
Christendom. 

The  biographer  of  John  brings  a  charge  of  base  and 
treacherous  revenge  against  the  emperor.  It  is  one 
of  those  legends  of  which  the  monkish  East  is  so  fe^ 
tile,  and  cannot  be  traced,  even  in  allusion,  to  any 
document  earlier  than  the  life  of  John.  Leo  having 
obtained,  through  his  emissaries,  one  of  John's  circular 
epistles  in  his  own  handwriting,  caused  a  letter  to  be 
forged,  containing  a  proposal  from  John  of  Damascus 
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to  betray  his  native  city  to  the  Christians.     The  em- 
peror,   with  specious  magnanimity,  sent  this  letter  to 
the  sultan.     The  indignant  Mohammedan  ordered  the 
guilty  hand  of  John  to  be  cut  ofF,  a  mild  punishment 
for  such    a   treason  !     John   entreated   that   the  hand 
might  be  restored  to  him,  knelt  before  the  image  of 
the  Virgin,   prayed,   fell  asleep,   and   woke   with  his 
hand  as  before.     The   miracle   convinced   the   saltan 
of  his  innocence :  he  was   reinstated  in  his  place  of 
honor.     But  John  yearned  for   monastic   retirement. 
He  too  withdrew  to  the  monastery  of  St.  Saba.    There 
t  severe  abbot  put  his  humility  and  his  obedience  to 
the  sternest  test.     He  was  sent   in   the   meanest  and 
niost  beggarly  attire  to  sell  baskets  in  the  market-place 
of  Damascus,  where  he  had  been  accustomed  to  ap- 
pear in  the  dignity  of  office,  and  to  vend  this  poor 
^are  at  exorbitant   prices.     As  a  penance  for  an  act 
^f  kindness  to  a  dying  brother,  he  was  set  to  clean  the 
filth  from  all  the  cells  of  his  brethren.     An  opportune 
^ion  rebuked  the  abbot  for  thus  wasting  the  splendid 
talents  of  his  inmate.    John  was  allowed  to  devote  him- 
self to  religious  poetry,  which    was   greatly  admired, 
ind  to  his  theologic  arguments  in  defence  of  images. 
The  fame  of  this  wonder  of  his  age  rests  chiefly  on 
:hese  writings,  of  which  the  extensive  popularity  attests 
;heir  power  over  the  minds  of  his  readers.    His  courage 
n  opposing  the  emperor,  and  in  asserting  the  superior 
luthority  of  the  Church  in  all  ecclesiastic  affairs,  con- 
;iderincr  that  he  was  secure  either  in  Damascus  or  in 
lis  monastery  and  a  subject  of  the  Saracenic  ont^^  of 
cingdom,  is  by  no  means  astonishing.     The  ^^^^' 
:hree  famous  orations  repeat,  with  but  slight  variations, 
3ach  after  the  other,   the  same  arguments;  some  the 
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ordinary  and  better  arguments  for  die  practice,  n- 
preased  with  greater  ingenni^  and  elegance  than  hj 
the  other  writers  of  the  day,  occasionallj  with  snrpas- 
ing  force  and  beauty,  not  without  a  liberal  odmiztnn 
of  irrelerant  and  puerile  matter ;  the  same  invectini 
against  his  opponents,  as  if  by  relbsing  to  worship  tbl 
images  of  Christ,  his  moth^,  and  the  saints,  they  »■ 
iused  to  worship  the  venerable  b^gs  themselTO. 
Pictures  are  great  standing  memorials  of  triumph  otb 
the  devil ;  whoever  destroys  these  memorials  is  a  friend 
of  the  devil ;  to  reprove  material  images  is  Manicheism, 
as  betraying  the  hatred  of  matter,  which  is  the  fint 
tenet  of  that  odious  heresy.  It  was  a  hind  of  Docetiam, 
too,  asserting  the  unreality  of  the  body  of  the  Saviour. 
At  the  close  of  each  oration  occurs  almost  the  ssiM 
citation  of  authorities,  not  omitting  the  memorable  one 
of  the  Hermit,  who  was  assailed  by  the  demon  of 
uncleanness.  The  demon  offered  to  leave  the  holy 
man  at  rest  if  he  would  cease  to  worship  an  image  of 
the  Virgin.  The  hard-pressed  hermit  made  the  nwb 
vow,  but  in  his  distress  of  mind  communicated  hi) 
secret  to  a  famous  abbot,  hia  spiritual  adviser.  "  Bet- 
ter," said  the  abbot,  "  that  you  should  visit  eveij 
brothel  in  the  tovni,  than  abstain  from  the  worship  of 
the  holy  image." 

The  third  oration  concludes  with  a  copious  list  of 
miracles  wrought  by  certain  images  ;  an  arguinent 
more  favorable  to  an  incredulous  adversary,  as  shoffing 
the  wretched  superstition  into  which  the  worship  " 
images  had  degenerated  and  as  tending  to  fix  the 
accusation   of  idolatry. 

From  the  death  of  Leo  the  Isanrian  the  history  (^ 
IcoDoclasm  belongs  exclusively  to  the  East,  until  tbs 
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ouncil  of  Frankfort  interfered  to  regulate  the  worship 
'  images  in  the  Transalpine  parts  of  Europe.  Gregory 
I.,  the  successor  of  Gregory  II.,  whose  pontificate 
led  up  the  remaining  years  of  Leo's  reign,  inflexibly 
irsued  the  same  policy  as  his  predecessor.  In  the 
''est,  all  power,  almost  all  pretension  to  power, 
cepting  over  Sicily  and  Calabria,  expired  with  Leo ;  * 
id  this  independence  partly  arose  out  of,  and  was 
imeasurably  strengthened  by,  the  faithful  adherence 
the  West  to  image-worship;  but  the  revolt  or 
ienation  of  Italy  from  the  Eastern  empire  will  occupy 
later  chapter  in  Christian  history. 
Leo  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Constantine.  The 
ime  by  which  this  emperor  was  known  is  coMUnUne 
perpetual  testimony  to  the  hatred  of  a  large  <^P">nj™o«- 
irt  of  his  subjects.  Even  in  his  infancy  he  was 
flieved  to  have  shown  a  natural  aversion  to  holy 
ings,  and  in  his  baptism  to  have  defiled  the  font, 
onstantine  Copronymus  sounded  to  Greek  ears  as  a 
instant  taunt  against  his  filthy  and  sacrilegious  char- 
:ter. 

The  accession  of  Constantine,  although  he  had 
ready  been  acknowledged  for  twenty  years,  a.d.  741. 
ith  his  father,  as  joint-emperor,  met  formidable  resist- 
ice.  The  contest  for  the  throne  was  a  strife  between 
e  two  religious  parties  which  divided  the  empire, 
uring  the  absence  of  Constantine,  on  an  expedition 
;ainst  the  Saracens,  a  sudden  and  dangerous  insur- 
ction  placed  his  brother-in-law,  Artavasdus,  on  the 
rone.  Constantinople  was  gained  to  the  party  of  the 
urper  by  treachery.  The  city  was  induced  to  sub- 
it  to  Artavasdus  only  by  a  rumor,  industriously  prop- 

1  Leo  died  June,  741.    Gregory  III.  in  Uie  same  year. 
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Bgated  and  genenllj  beliered,   of  the  death  </  C»* 
stantine.     The  emperor  on  one  occasion  had  heea  ia 
danger  of  surprise,  and  escaped  by^  the  swiftneea  of  Ui     j 
horses.     In  the  capital,  as  throogboat  Greece  and  tbt     | 
Eoropean  part  of  the  Empire,  the  triomph  of  ArtSTi^     I 
du9   was   followed  by  the  restoration  of  the  imagei. 
Anaataaus,  the  dastard  Patriarch  of  Constantinqile, »     ! 
he  had  been  the  slave  of  Leo,  now  became  the  slave  tf 
the  usurper,  and  wor^pped  images  with  the  same  ml 
with  which  he  had  destroyed  them.     He  had  be^  dw 
principal  actor  in  the  deception  of  the  people  by  tlw 
forged  letters  which  announced  the  death  of  Conatan- 
tine.  He  plunged  with  more  desperate  recklessneas  into 
the  party  of  Artavasdus.  The  monks,  and  all  over  whom 
they  had  influence,  took  up  the  cause  of  the  usurper ;  bat 
the  mass  of  the  people,  from  loyal  re!^)ect  for  the  mem- 
ory of  Leo,  or  from  their  confidence  in  the  vigorons 
character  of  Constantine  and  attachment  to  the  legit- 
imate succession,    from  indifference    or    aversion    to 
image-worship,    still  wavered,  and   submitted,   rather 
than  clamorously   rejoiced  in  the  coronation  of  Arts- 
vasdos.     The  Patriarch  came  forward,  seized  the  cru- 
cifix from  the  altar,  and  swore  hy  the  Crucified   that 
Constantine  had  assured  him  that  it  was  but  folly  to 
worship  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God ;  that  he  was  a  mere 
man,  that  the  Virgin  Mother  had  home  him,  bat  as  his 
own  mother  Mary   had   borne   himself.     The  forioos 
people  at  once  proclaimed  the  deposition  of  Constan- 
tine, no   doubt  to   the   great  triumph   of  the  image- 
worshippers.     Besor,  the  renegade  counsellor   of  Leo, 
to  whom  popular  animosity  attributed  the  chief  part  in 
the  destruction  of  the  images,  fell  in  the  first  conflict 
But    Constantine    Copronymus  with   the    religions 
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opinions  inherited  the  courage,  the  military  abilities, 
ind  the  popularity  with  the  army  which  had  distin- 
guished his  fiither  Leo.  After  some  vicissitudes,  a 
)attle  took  place  near  Ancyra,  fought  with  all  the 
erocity  of  civil  and  religious  war.  The  historian  ex- 
)resses  his  horror  that^  among  Christians,  fathers  should 
hus  be  engaged  in  the  slaughter  of  their  children, 
brothers  of  brothers.^  Constantine  followed  up  his 
victory  by  the  siege  of  the  capital.  After  an  obstinate 
resistance,  and  after  having  sufiered  all  the  horrors 
>f  fiiminc,  Constantinople  was  taken.  Artavasdus 
escaped  for  a  short  time,  but  was  soon  captured,  and 
brought  in  chains  before  the  conqueror.  An  unsuc- 
cessful usurper  risks  his  life  on  the  hazard  of  his 
enterprise.  It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  prac- 
tice of  blinding,  instead  of  putting  to  deatli  in  such 
cases,  was  a  concession  to  Christian  humanity.  The 
other  common  alternative  of  shutting  up  the  rival  for 
the  throne  in  a  monastery  and  disqualifying  liim  for 
empire  by  the  tonsure,  was  not  likely  to  occur  to  Con- 
stantine, nor  would  it  have  been  safe,  considering  the 
general  hatred  of  the  monks  to  the  emperor.  Artavas- 
dus was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  eyes ;  it  was  wan- 
ton cruelty  afterwards  to  expose  him,  with  his  sons 
and  principal  adherents,  during  the  races  in  the 
Hippodrome,  to  the   contempt  of  the  people. 

Constantine  was  a  soldier,  doubtless  of  a  fierce  tem- 
per ;  the  blinding  and  mutilation  of  many,  the  beheading 
a  few  of  his  enemies,  the  abandonment  of  the  houses  of 
the  citizens  to  the  plunder  of  his  troops,  was  the  natu- 
ral course  of  Bvzantine  revolution  ;  and  these  cruelties 
have  no  doubt  lost  nothing  in  the  dark  representations 

1  ThcophAnes  in  hw. 
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of  the  emperor's  enemies,  tlie  only  hiatomiu  oi  Ai; 
timeB.  But  they  snEfered  as  rebels  in  ums  ig^mt 
their  sovereign,  not  as  image-wonhippers.  The  fits 
of  the  Patriarch  Anastasios  was  the  most  extraordinuy. 
His  eyes  were  put  ont,  he  was  led  upon  an  ass,  with 
hb  face  to  the  tidl,  throngh  the  city ;  and  after  all  lliii 
mutilation  and  insult,  for  which,  considering  his  to- 
giversation  and  impudent  mendacity,  it  is  difficult  to 
feel  much  compassion ;  he  was  r^nstated  in  the  Fi^ 
tiiarchal  dignity.  The  clergy  in  the  East  had  never 
been  arrayed  in  the  personal  sanctity  which,  in  ufr 
i.n.  T4S.  nary  occasions,  they  possessed  in  the  Wett; 
but  could  Constantine  have  any  other  object  in  tliit 
act  than  the  degradation  of  the  whole  order  in  public 
estimation  ? 

For  ten  years  Constantine  refrained  from  any 
stronger  measures  against  image-worship.  The  over- 
throw of  Artavasdus  no  doubt  threw  that  large  party 
of  time-servers,  the  worshippers  of  the  will  of  the  em- 
peror, on  his  side.  His  known  severity  of  character 
would  impress  even  his  more  fanatical  opponents  inth 
awe ;  many  images  would  vanish  again,  as  it  were,  oi 
their  own  accord ;  even  the  monks  might  observe  soma 
prudence  in  their  resistance.  During  these  ten  yew^ 
Constantine  had  secured  the  ftx)ntiers  of  the  Empiw 
against  the  Saracens  in  the  East,  and  the  Bulgaiiant 
on  the  North.  His  throne  had  been  strengthened  by 
the  birth  of  an  heir.  A  dreadful  pestUence,  whicb, 
contrary  to  the  usual  course,  travelled  fr^m  west  to 
east,  spread  from  Calabria  to  Sicily,  and  throughout 
great  part  of  the  Empire.  The  popular  mind,  and 
even  the  government,  must  have  been  fully  occupied 
by  its  ravages.     The  living,  it  is  said,  scarcely  suflSced 
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0  bury  the  dead ;  the  gardens  within  the  city,  and  the 
ineyards  without,  were  turned  into  a  vast  cemetery. 
Che  image-worshippers  beheld  in  this  visitation  the 
engeance  of  God  against  the  Iconoclasts.^ 

In  the  tenth  year  of  Constantino  rumors  spread 
broad  of  secret  councils  held  for  the  total  a.d.  746. 
lestruction  of  images.  Either  the  emperor  must  have 
prepared  the  public  mind  for  this  great  change  with 
onsummatc  address,  or  reverence  for  images  must 
lave  been  less  deeply  rooted  in  the  East  than  in  the 
iVest,  otherwise  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  so 
arge  a  number  of  the  clergy  as  appeared  at  the  Third 
Uouncil  of  Constantinople  would  have  slavishly  a*- 
lented  to  the  strong  measures  of  the  emperor. 

Three  hundred  and  forty-eight  bishops  formed  this 
ivnod,  which  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  the  Third  couneu 
^eventh  Ecumenic  Council.  Its  adversa-  nopi«. 
les  objected  the  absence  of  all  the  great  Patriarchs, 
especially  that  of  the  Pope,  who  was  present  neither 
in  jHjrson  nor  by  his  delegates.  The  Patriarchs  of 
Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem  were  now  cut  off, 
as  it  were,  from  Christendom ;  they  were  the  subjects 
of  an  unbelie\ing  sovereign,  perhaps  could  not,  if  they 
had  been  so  disposed,  obey  the  summons  of  the  em- 
peror. The  Bishop  of  Rome  was,  if  not  in  actual 
revolt,  in  contumacious  opposition  to  him,  who  still 
claimed  to  be  his  sovereign.  The  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople had  lost  all  weight.  The  Bishop  of  Ephe- 
sus,  occasionally  the  Bishop  of  Perga,  presided  in  the 
council. 

Part  of  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly  have  been 

1  LuL  TTjv  aaediJc  ycycvrjfiivTiv  etc  raf  lepuc  elKOvac  ind  tuv  Kparouvruv 
Korivt^w.  —  Theophanes  sub  ann.  738,  p.  651. 
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preserved  in  the  records  of  the  riTal  conncil,  the  t» 
ond  beld  at  Nicea.  The  passages  are  dted  in  ibi 
originAl  wurds,  followed  by  a  confutation,  sanctiaoid 
apparently  by  the  Nicene  bishops.  The  contatitiM 
is  in  the  tone  of  men  assured  of  the  sympathy  of  thw 
audience.  It  deals  far  less  in  grave  argument  thaniB 
contemptuous  crimination.  The  ordinary  name  fei 
the  Iconoclasts  is  the  arraigners  of  Christianity.*  It 
assumes  boldly  that  the  worship  of  images  wai  the 
ancient,  immemorial,  unquestionable  oaage  (rf  tk 
Church,  reco^uEed  and  practised  hy  all  the  &thtfi) 
md  sanctioned  by  the  six  General  Cmmcils :  that  dtf 
refusal  to  worship  images  is  a  new  and  rebellious  heifr 
By.  Every  quotation  from  the  fiitfaers  which  miiei 
against  images  is  rejected  as  a  palpable  forgery,  so 
proved,  as  it  is  asserted,  by  its  discordance  with  Hit 
universal  tradition  and  practico  of  the  Church. 

But  tlie  Council  of  Constantinople  had  manifestly 
set  the  example  of  this  peremptory  and  unargument^ 
ative  dictation :  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether 
it  attempted  a  dispassionate  and  satis&ctory  answei 
to  the  better  reasonings  of  the  image-worshippers.  It 
proscribes  the  lawless  and  blasphemous  art  of  paint- 
ing.^ The  fathers  of  Constantinople  assume,  as  boldly 
as  the  brethren  of  Nicea  their  sanctity,  that  all  images 
are  the  invention  of  the  devil ;  that  they  are  idols  in 
the  same  sense  as  those  of  the  heathen.^  Nor  do  they 
hesitate  to  impute  community  of  sentiment  with  the 
worst  heretics  to  their  opponents.     They  tliought  that 
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they  held  the  image-worshippers  in  an  inextricable 
dilemma.  If  the  painters  represented  only  the  hu- 
manity of  Christ,  they  were  Nestorians ;  if  they  at- 
tempted to  mingle  it  with  the  Divinity,  they  were 
£atycliian8,  circumscribing  the  infinite,  and  confound- 
ing the  two  substances.^  It  was  impiety  to  represent 
Christ  without  his  divinity,  Arianism  to  undeify  him, 
despoil  him  of  his  godhead. 

The  Council  of  Nicea  admits  the  perfect  unanimity 
of  the  Council  of  Constantinople.  These  348  bishops 
concorred  in  pronouncing  their  anathema  against  all 
who  should  represent  the  Incarnate  Word  by  material 
form  or  colors,  who  should  not  restrict  themselves  to 
the  pure  spirit(kal  conception  of  the  Christ,  as  he  is 
aeatiKl,  superior  in  brightness  to  the  sun,  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father ;  against  all  who  should  confound 
the  two  natures  of  Christ  in  one  human  image,  or  who 
should  separate  the  manhood  from  the  godhead  in  the 
Second  Person  of  the  indivisible  Trinity ;  against  all 
who  should  not  implore  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin 
in  pure  faith,  as  above  all  visible  and  invisible 
things ;  ^  against  all  who  should  set  up  the  deaf  and 

1  They  made  him  &&euTdv.  The  fathers  of  Nicea  were  indignant  at  the 
barbarism  of  this  word  (p.  443).  Their  opponents  might  have  retorted  the  ose 
of  the  whimsical  hybrid  ^aXaoypa^oi.  The  most  remarkable  passage,  as 
regards  art,  in  this  part  of  the  controversy,  is  a  description  of  a  painting 
of  the  mart}Tdom  of  St  Eufemia,  from  the  writings  of  Astcrius,  Bishop  of 
Amasia.  This  picture,  or  rather  series  of  pictures,  must  have  been  of  many 
figures,  grouped  with  skill,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  bishop  with  wonder- 
All  expression ;  the  various  passions  were  blended  with  great  felicity.  As- 
terius  compares  it  with  the  famous  picture  of  Medea  killing  her  children, 
which  his  language,  somewhat  vague  indeed,  might  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  he  had  actually  seen.  The  taste  of  Asterius  may  be  somewhat  doubt- 
ful, since  in  one  picture  he  describes  the  executioner  drawing  the  teeth  of 
the  victim :  the  reality  of  the  blood  which  flowed  from  her  lips  filled  him 
with  horror.  —  Labbe,  p.  489. 

*  Tnepripav  re  dvai  iraoiK  bpimK  koI  aoparov  Krimui. 
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lifeless  images  of  the  saints,  and  who  do  not  rather 
paint  the  living  likenesses  of  tlieir  virtues  in  iteir 
own  hearts.  All  images,  whether  statues  or  paint- 
ings, were  to  be  forcibly  removed  from  the  churches ; 
every  one  "ho  henceforth  shouhl  set  up  an  image,  I 
if  a  bishop  or  priest,  was  to  be  degraded ;  if  «  layf 
man,  excommonicated.  The  one  only  image  of  th^ 
Redeemer,  which  might  be  lawfully  worshipped,  was 
in  the  Holy  Sacrament ;  at  the  same  time,  therefore,' 
that  all  images  were  to  he  removed,  all  respect  wai 
to  be  paid  to  the  consecrated  vessels  of  the  Chnrch. 

Was  then  all  this  host  of  bishc^w,  the  concordant 
cry  of  whose  anathema  rose  to  heaven  (according  to 
the  &thers  of  Nicea,  like  that  of  the  guHty  cities  of  the 
Old  Testament)  only  subservient  to  the  Imperial  Will?* 
Or  had  a  wide-spread  repugnance  to  images  grown  np 
in  the  East?  Were  the  clergy  and  the  monks  in 
hostile  antagonism  on  this  vital  question  ?  It  appears 
evident,  that  the  old  ineradicable  aversion  to  matter, 
the  constant  dread  of  entangling  the  Deity  in  this  de- 
basing bondage,  which  has  been  traced  throughout  all 
the  Oriental  controversies,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  much 
of  this  tergiversation.  "  We  all  subscribe,"  they  de- 
clared at  the  close  of  their  sitting,  "  we  are  Eill  of 
one  mind,  all  of  one  orthodoxy,  worshipping  with 
the  spirit  the  pure  spiritual  Godhead,"^  They  con- 
cluded with  their  prayers  for  the  pious  emperor,  who 
bad  given  peace  to  the  Church,  who  had  extirpated 
idolatry,  who  had  triumphed  over  those  who  taught 
that   error,   and    settled    forever    the    true    doctrine. 

'  'H  Kpavyii  abTut  roi  atadiiurroot  oodcjUHuc  xoi  yo/w^jfit  irnr^^lhiiTai. 
—  Labbe,  p.  636. 
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Tbey  proceed  to  curse  hj  name  the  principal  as- 
Bortors  of  image-worship.  "  Anathema  against  the 
double-minded  Germanus,  tlie  worshipper  of  wood! 
Anathema  agtinst  George  (of  Cjpma^  the  falaifW 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Others  I  Anathema  against 
Mansar  (they  called  by  this  unchristian-sounding  name 
the  &mon3  John  of  Damascus),  the  Saracen  in  heart, 
the  traitor  to  the  Empire ;  Mansar  the  teacher  of  im- 
piety, the  &lse  interpreter  of  Holy  Scripture  I  " 
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Thus  was  image-worship  proscribed  by  a  conndl,  io 
nnmbers  at  least  of  weight,  in  the  severest  and  nHri 
comprehensive  terms.  The  work  of  demolitioD  wai 
committed  to  the  imperial  officers ;  only  with  strict 
injunctions,  not  perhaps  always  obeyed,  to  respect  the 
vessels,  the  priestly  vestments,  and  other  furniture  of 
the  churches,  and  the  cross,  the  naked  cross  withoat 
any  image.^ 

But  if  the  emperor  had  overawed,  or  bought,  or 
compelled  the  seemingly  willing  assent  of  so  large  > 
body  of  the  eastern  clergy,  the  formidable  monks  were 
still  in  obstinate  implacable  opposition  to  his  wiU. 
The  wretched  Anastasius  had  died  just  before  the 
opening  of  the  council ;  and  the  emperor  himself,  it  is 
said,  ascended  tlie  pulpit,  and  proclfumed  Constantioe 
Bishop  of  Sylseum,  ecumenic  Patriarch  and  Bishop  of 
Con  Stan  tino])le.  Constantine  had  been  a  monk,  and 
this  appointment  might  be  intended  to  propitiate  that 
powerful  interest,  but  Constantine,  unlike  his  brethren, 
was  an  ardent  Iconoclast. 

The  emperor  was  a  soldier,  and  fierce  wars  with  the 

Saracens  and  Bulgarians  were  not  likely  to  soften  a 

'  The  crucifii  vr «  of  a  laWr  period.  —  See  Hilt,  of  Cbriftijuiity,  iii.  ?■ 
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temper  naturally  severe  and  remorseless.  He  had 
committed  his  imperial  anthoritj  in  a  deadly  strife  for 
the  unattainable  object  of  compelling  his  subjects  to  be 
purer  and  more  spiritual  worshippers  of  God  than  they 
were  disposed  to  be  ;  not  suspecting  that  his  own  san- 
guinary persecutions  were  more  unchristian  than  their 
superstitions.  It  was  now  fanaticism  encountering  fiir 
naticism.  Everywhere  the  monks  preached  resistance 
to  the  imperial  decree,  and  enough  has  been  seen  of 
their  turbulent  and  intractable  conduct  to  make  us 
conclude  that  their  language  at  least  would  keep  no 
bounds.  Stephen,  the  great  martyr  of  this  contro- 
Tersy,  had  lived  as  a  hermit  in  a  cave  near  Sinope  for. 
thirty  years.  The  monks  in  great  numbers  had  taken 
refiige  in  the  desert,  where  they  might  watch  in  secret 
over  their  tutelary  images  ;  and  not  monks  alone,  but 
a  vast  multitude  of  the  devout,  crowded  around  the 
cell  of  Stephen  to  hear  his  denunciations  against  the 
breakers  of  images.  The  emperor  ordered  him  to  be 
carried  away  from  his  cell,  the  resort  of  so  many  dan- 
gerous pilgrims,  and  to  be  shut  up  in  a  cloister  at 
Chrj'sopolis.  The  indignation  of  the  monks  was  at  its 
height.  One  named  Andrew  hastened  from  his  dwell- 
ing in  the  desert,  boldly  confronted  the  emperor  in  the 
church  of  St.  Mammas,  and  sternly  addressed  him  — 
"  If  thou  art  a  Christian,  why  dost  thou  treat  Chris- 
tians with  such  indignity  ? "  The  emperor  so  far 
commanded  his  temper,  as  simply  to  order  his  commit- 
tal to  prison ;  he  afterwards  summoned  him  again  to 
his  presence.  The  mildest  term  that  the  monk  would 
use  to  address  the  emperor,  was  a  second  Valens, 
another  Julian.  Constantino's  anger  got  the  mastery ; 
he  commanded  the  monk  to  be  scourged  in  the  Hippo- 
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drome,  and  then  to  be  strangled.  The  sisters  of  An- 
drew hardly  saved  his  remams  from  being  cast  into  die 
sea.^ 

For  several  years  either  the  occupation  of  the  ofr 
peror  by  foreign  wars,  or  the  greater  prudence  of  tlu 
monks,  enforced  by  this  terrible  example,  suspended  tX 
least  their  more  violent  collisions  with  the  authorida. 
Tbi  monk  Stephen  still  continoed  to  preach  in  his  cloit- 
Btoptw.  tgr  against  the  sin  of  the  Iconoclast*.'  The  I 
emperor  sent  the  Patriarch  to  persuade  him  to  nb- 
scribe  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Constantim^ile. 
The  Patriarch's  eloquence  was  vwn.  The  empenv 
either  allowed  or  compelled  the  aged  monk  to  retire  to 
the  wild  rock  of  Proconnesus,  where,  to  consummate 
his  sanctity,  he  took  his  stand  upon  a  pillar.  His  fol- 
lowers assembled  in  crowds  about  him,  and  built  their 
cells  around  the  pillar  of  the  saint.  But  the  zeal  of 
Stephen  would  not  be  confined  within  that  narro* 
sphere.  He  returned  to  the  city,  and  in  bold  defiance 
of  the  imperial  orders  denounced  the  Iconoclasts.  He 
was  seized,  cast  into  prison,  and  there  treated  widi 
unusual  harshness.  But  even  there  the  zeal  of  hif 
followers  found  access.  Constantine  exclaimed,  in  ■ 
paroxysm  of  careless  anger,  *'  Am  I  or  this  monk  the 
emperor  of  the  world  ? "  The  word  of  the  emperor 
was  enough  for  some  of  his  obsequious  courtiers ;  thej 
rushed,  broke  open  the  prison,  dragged  out  the  old 
man  along  the  streets,  with  every  wanton  cruelty,  and 
cast  his  body  at  last  into  the  common  grave  trf"  the 
public  male&ctors. 

The  emperor  took  now  a  sterner  and  more  desperate 
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resolution.  He  determined  to  root  out  monk-  PmccatioD 
ery  itself.  An  old  grievance  was  revived. '"'""*•'*'" 
The  emperor  and  the  people  were  enraged,  or  pre- 
tended to  he  enraged,  that  the  monks  decoyed  the  best 
soldiers  from  the  army,  especially  one  George  Syn- 
cletus,  and  persuaded  them  to  turn  recluses.^  The 
emperor  compelled  the  patriarch  not  only  to  mount  the 
pulpit  and  swear  by  the  holy  cross  that  he  would  never 
worship  images,  but  immediately  to  break  his  monastic 
vows,  to  join  the  imperial  banquet,  to  wear  a  festal 
garland,  to  eat  meat,  and  to  listen  to  the  pro&ne  mrmc 
of  the  haqters. 

Then  came  a  general  ordinance,  that  the  test  of 
signing  the  articles  of  Constantinople  should  be  en- 
forced on  all  the  clergy,  and  all  the  more  distinguished 
monks.'  On  their  refusal  the  monks  were  driven  from 
their  cloisters,  which  were  given  up  to  profane  and 
secular  uses.  Consecrated  virgins  were  forced  to  mai^ 
ly  ;  monks  were  compelled,  each  holding  the  hand  of  a 
woman,  doubtless  not  of  the  purest  character,  to  walk 
round  the  Hippodrome  among  the  jeers  and  insults  of 
the  populace.  Throughout  the  empire  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  lawless  persecutions  of  the  imperial  offi- 
cers. Their  zeal  or  their  obstinacy  was  chastised  by 
scourgings,  imprisonments,  miitilations,  and  even  death. 
The  monasteries  were  plundered,  and  by  no  scni|)ulous 
or  reverent  hands ;  churches  are  said  to  have  been 
despoiled  of  all  their  sacred  treasures,  the  holy  books 

1  This,  according  (o  (he  martrrologliit  oT  Stephen,  war  ■  trick  of  ths 
Emperor,  with  whnin  George  hftd  ■  wcret  imdentuidiiie.  to  bring  odium 
on  tb«  monks. 

•  T6/IOV  m-yoiixMi  airi  KaiirnK  i  aai0i<TTaTOC,  airyril  upfirpric  re  inw- 
TO(,  no/  nil'  /loraiirTuv  Tof [  !teptj}o^oiii  fir'  uptrn,  raCro  iummiiiai^adai. 
—  Compare  Concil.  Kie.  11.  p.  GIO. 


burned,  feasts  and  rerds  profimed  tb«  most  billowii: 
sanctuaries.  Multitudes  fled  to  the  Doghboring  kingr 
doms  of  the  leas  mercilesi  BarbarUns ;  maaj  fimnd 
refuge  in  the  West,  especiallj'  in  Rome.  The  Frcftcfc 
of  Thrace  was  the  most  obsequious  agent  of  his  m^ 
ter'a  tyranny.  Throughout  that  Theme  the  monb 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  vows  ol  solitude  and 
celibacy  under  pain  of  bung  blinded  and  sent  inta 
exile.  Monasteries,  with  all  their  estates  and  proper^, 
were  confiscated.  Relics  as  well  as  imag«s,  in  boom 
cases  no  doubt  books,'  and  the  whole  proper^  of  tlw 
convents,  was  pillaged  or  burned  by  the  ignorant  m^ 
diery.  The  personal  cruelties  agunst  the  monks  wiO 
not  bear  description ;  the  prefect  is  said  not  to  have 
left  one  in  the  whole  Theme  who  v^tnred  to  wear 
the  monastic  habit. 

In  Cons^tinople  a  real  or  suspected  conspiracy 
against  the  emperor  involved  some  of  the  noblest  pi^ 
tricians,  and  some  who  filled  the  highest  offices  ty! 
state,  in  the  same  persecution,  flight  or  nine  of  the 
more  distinguished  were  dragged,  amid  the  shoots  of 
the  rabble,  round  the  Hippodrome,  and  then  pat  to 
death.  The  fate  of  two  brothers,  named  Constan- 
tine,  moved  general  commisemtioD.  The  prefect  was 
scourged  and  deposed  for  not  having  suppressed  theae 
signs  of  public  sympathy.  Others  were  blinded,  cnH 
D>«nduian<irelly  scourged,  and  sent  into  exile.'  Tfae 
A.D.  TW.  patriarch  himself  was  accused  of  having  used 
disrespectful  language  toward  the  emperor.     Already 

1  Some  books  wen  bnmed  u  conUiiiing  picture*.  Ods  i*  mentioMi  )■ 
a  atatement  made  to  the  Caundl  or  Nice*:  'Afyvpat  rnixoc  hc^  "^  '■■'* 
ripuOtr  Toif  tixom  mtvrut  run  AyiCni  ucDojii^nu  —  Picture*  illnmiBUad 
on  a  Bilver  gruuiidl  —  Cone.  Nic,  p.  3T3. 

'  Th«aphancii,  compared  with  atatement  bafora  the  Niccne  ConndL 
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he  had  been  required  to  acquit  himself  of  imputing 
Nestorianism  to  his  master ;  now  his  accusers  swore  on 
the  cross  that  they  had  heard  him  hold  conference  with 
one  of  the  conspirators.  Constantine  ordered  the  im- 
perial seal  to  be  affixed  on  the  palace  of  the  patriarch, 
and  sent  him  into  banishment. 

But  this  miserable  slave  of  the  imperial  will  was  not 
allowed  to  shroud  himself  in  obscure  retirement.  He 
had  consented  to  the  consecration  of  Nicetas,  an  eunuch 
of  Sclavonian  descent,  in  his  place.  For  some  new 
offence,  real  or  supposed,  the  exiled  patriarch  was 
brought  back  to  the  capital,  scourged  so  cruelly  that 
he  could  not  walk,  and  then  carried  in  a  HiH  death. 
litter,  and  exposed  in  the  great  church  before  all  the 
people  assemblea  to  hear  the  public  recital  of  the 
charges  made  against  him,  and  to  behold  his  degrada* 
tion.  At  each  charge  the  secretary  of  his  successor 
smote  him  on  the  face.  He  was  then  set  up  in  the 
pulpit,  and  while  Nicetas  read  the  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, another  bishop  stripped  him  of  his  metro- 
politan pall,  and  calling  him  by  the  opprobrious  name 
Scotiopsis,  face  of  darkness,  led  him  backwards  out  of 
the  church.  The  next  day  his  head,  beard,  eyebrows, 
were  shaved ;  in  a  short  and  sleeveless  dress  he  was 
put  upon  an  ass,  and  paraded  through  the  circus  (his 
own  nephew,  a  hideous,  deformed  youth,  leading  the 
ass)  while  the  populace  jeered,  shouted,  spat  upon 
him.  He  was  then  thrown  down,  trodden  on,  and  in 
that  state  lay  till  the  games  were  over.  Some  days 
after  the  emperor  sent  to  demand  a  formal  declaration 
of  the  orthodoxy  of  his  own  faith,  and  of  the  authority 
of  the  council.  The  poor  wretch  acknowledged  both 
in  the  amplest  manner ;  as  a  reward  he  was  beheaded, 

voi«  II.  22 
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while  still  in  a  «tate  of  excommnnication,  and  his  re- 
mains treated  with  the  utmost  ignominy.  The  btsl«> 
rian  adds,  as  an  aggravation  of  the  emperor's  ferocity, 
that  the  patriarch  had  baptized  two  of  his  children.' 

This  odious  scene,  blackened  it  may  be  by  tlie  secta- 
rian hatred  of  the  later  annalists,  all  of  whom  abhorred 
Iconoclasm,  has  been  related  at  length,  in  order  to 
•  contrast  more  fully  the  position  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
This  was  the  second  patriarch  of  Constantinople  who 
had  been  thus  barbarously  treated,  and  seemingly 
without  the  sympathy  of  the  people;  and  now,  in 
violation  of  all  canonical  discipline,  the  imperial  will 
had  raised  an  oimuch  to  the  patriarchate.  What  won- 
der that  pontiffs  like  Gregory  II.  and  Grrc^ory  III. 
should  think  thcmselve-s  justified  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  such  a  government,  and  look  with  hope  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  less  barbarous  Barbarians  of  the 
North  —  Barbarians  who,  at  least,  had  more  reverence 
for  the  dignity  of  tlie  sacerdotal  character ! 

If  the  Byzantine  historians,  all  imago-worshippers, 
ch^^tar  have  not  greatly  exaggerated  the  cnieltjes  of 
cmrt^'itno'  their  implacable  enemy  Constantino  Copron- 
Copronjmui.  yiuyg^  tlicy  have  assuredly  not  done  justice 
to  bis  nobler  qunlitic>3,  his  valor,  incessant  activity, 
mihtary  skill,  and  general  administration  of  the  sinking 
em|)ire,  which  he  maintained  unviolated  by  any  of  its 
formidable  enemies,  and  with  imposing  armies,  during 
a  reign  of  thirty-five  years,  not  including  the  twenty 
preceding  during  which  he  niled  as  the  colleague  of 
*.ti.  778.  his  father  Leo.  Constantino  died,  during  a 
campaign  against  the  Bulgarians,  of  a  fever  which,  in 
the  charitable  judgment  of  his  adversaries,  gave  him  a 

<  Theophanet,  p.  6B). 
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foretaste  of  the  pains  of  hell.  His  dying  lips  ordered 
prayers  and  hymns  to  be  offered  to  the  Viigin,  for 
whom  he  had  always  professed  the  most  profonnd 
veneration,  utterly  inconsistent,  his  enemies  supposed, 
with  his  hostility  to  her  sacred  images. 

A  female  had  been  the  principal  mover  in  the  great 
change  of  Christianity  from  a  purely  spiritual  worship 
to  that  paganizing  form  of  religion  which  grew  up  with ' 
each  rapidity  in  the  succeeding  centuries;  a  female 
was  the  restorer  of  images  in  the  East,  which  have 
since,  with  but  slight  interruption,  maintained  their 
sanctity.  The  first,  Helena,  the  mother  of  Helena  and 
Constantine.the  Great,  was  a  blameless  and^""** 
devout  woman,  who  used  the  legitimate  influence  of 
her  station,  munificence,  and  authority  over  her  impe- 
rial son,  to  give  that  splendor,  which  to  her  piety 
appeared  becoming,  to  the  new  religion ;  to  communi- 
cate to  the  world  all  those  excitements  of  symbols, 
relics,  and  sacred  memorials  which  she  found  so  pow- 
erful in  kindling  her  own  devotion.  The  second,  the 
Empress  Irene,  wife  to  the  son  and  heir  of  Constan- 
tine  Copronymus,  an  ambitious,  intriguing,  haughty 
princess,  never  lost  sight  of  political  power  in  the 
height  of  her  religious  zeal,  and  was  at  length  guilty 
of  the  most  atrocious  crime  against  God  and  woman- 
hood.^ 

Irene,  during  the  reign  of  her  husband  Leo,  sur- 
named  the  Chazar,  did  not  openly  betray  her  inclina- 
tion to  the  image-worship  which  she  had  solemnly  for- 
sworn under  her  father-in-law  Constantino.  Leo  was 
a  man  of  feeble  constitution  and  gentle  mind,  uo  iv. 

1  The  Pope  Hadrian  anticipated  a  new  Coiutantine  and  a  new  Helena  it 
Irene  and  her  son.  —  Hadrian,  Epist.  apud  Labbe,  p.  102. 
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controlled  by  the  strongeet  infloences  of  reli^mi.  Ha 
endeavored  to  allay  the  heat  of  the  conflicdng  parties 
His  first  acts  gave  some  hopes  to  the  iinago-wonIii[H 
pers  that  he  was  favorably  disposed  to  the  Mother  of 
God  and  to  the  monks  (these  interests  the  monka  rcfK 
reeented  as  inseparable};  he  appointed  some  m^io- 
politans  from  the  abbota  of  monasteries.^ 

This  »hort  reign  of  Leo  IV.  is  Temarkable  for  the 
*.ii.  TT6-780.  attempt  of  the  emperor  to  rMntrodnce  a 
more  popular  element  into  the  pablic  administration 
—  a  kind  of  representative  assembly ;  —  and  the  gen- 
end  voice,  in  gratitude  to  Leo,  demanded  the  elevalioa 
of  his  infant  son  to  the  rank  of  Angnstns.  The  pro- 
phetic heart  of  the  parent  foresaw  the  danger.  He 
was  conscious  of  his  own  feeble  health ;  to  leave  an 
unprotected  infant  on  the  throne  was  (according  to  all 
late  precedent  in  the  Byzantine  empire)  to  doom  him 
to  death.  Leo  assembled  not  the  senate  and  noble* 
alone,  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  of  the  court, 
but  likewise  the  people  of  Constantinople.  He  ex- 
plained the  cause  of  his  hesitation,  confessed  his  kan, 
and  demanded  and  received  a  solemn  oath  npon  the 
cross,  that  on  his  death  they  would  acknowledge  no 
other  emperor  but  his  son.  The  next  day  he  pro- 
claimed his  son  Augustus :  the  signatures  of  the  whole 
people  to  their  oath  were  received  and  deposited,  amid 
loud  acclamations  that  they  would  lay  down  their 
lives  for  the  emperor,  on  the  table  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion. 

A  few  months  matured  a  conspiracy.  Nicephona, 
the  emperor's  brother,  was  designed   for  the  throne. 

1  'RSo^tv  d'ae^^  dvai  npi;  Ui/ov  Jipovov,  col  fUsf  7%-  iJiotmov  uI 
tCo'  luivaxuv,  —  Thooph«n.,  p.  6911. 
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But  again  the  emperor,  instead  of  putting  Q,^pi„jgy 
forth  the  strong  and  revengeful  arm  of  des-  "p**"*^- 
potism,  appealed  to  the  people.  In  a  full  assembly  he 
produced  the  proofs  of  the  conspiracy,  and  left  the 
cause  to  the  popular  judgment.  The  general  voice 
declared  the  conspirators  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  and 
renewed  their  vows  of  fidelity  to  the  infent  emperor. 
But  the  gentle  Leo  spared  his  brother;  some  few  of 
the  conspirators  were  put  to  death,  others  incapacitated 
for  future  mischief  by  the  tonsure  ;  —  thus  the  greatest 
honor,  that  of  the  priesthood,  had  become  a  punish- 
ment for  crime !  The  moderation  of  Leo  induced 
him  to  appoint  as  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Paul, 
a  Cypriot  by  birth,  as  yet  of  no  higher  rank  than  a 
reader ;  a  man  willing  to  shrink  and  keej)  aloof  from 
the  controversy  of  the  day.  Leo  was  ill  rewarded. 
The  monkish  party,  watching  no  doubt  his  declining 
health,  and  knowing  the  secret  sentiments  of  the  em- 
press, introduced  some  small  images,  in  direct  violation 
of  'the  law,  into  the  palace,  and  even  into  her  private 
chamber.  Some  deeper  real  or  suspected  cause  of 
apprehension  must  have  existed  in  the  mind  of  the 
emi)eror  to  make  him  depart  from  his  wonted  leniency. 
Many  of  the  principal  officers  were  seized  and  cast 
into  prison,  where  one  of  them  died,  in  the  following 
reign  held  to  be  a  martyr,  the  rest  became  distin- 
guished monks.  But  from  that  time  so  strong  was 
the  hatred  of  the  image-worshippers,  that  Leo  was 
branded  as  a  cruel  persecutor ;  his  death  was  attributed 
to  an  act  of  sacrilege.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of 
precious  stones,  and  took  away  and  wore  a  crown,  the 
offering  of  the  Emperor  Heraclius  to  some  church. 
The  fatal  circle  burned  into  his  head,  which  broke  out 
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Death  of  Leo.  ^"*^  carbunclcs,  of  which  he  died.  There 
A.D.780.       y^^  QQ  jioed  to  invent  this  &ble  to  acconnt 

for  the  death  of  one  so  infirm  as  Leo ;  still  less  to  siig> 
gest  saspicions,  on  the  other  side,  that  his  death  was 
cansed  by  poison. 

Irene  at  once  seized  the  government  in  the  name  of 
Irene  ^^^  ^^^  Constantine,  who  was  but  ten  years 

Empre«.       q|  j^     j^^^  attempt  was  made  on  the  part  rf 

Nicephorus,  the  rebel  brother  of  Leo,  to  supplant  the 
empress  in  the  regency  and  in  the  tutelage  of  her  son. 
It  was  suppressed ;  the  chiefi  of  the  faction  punished 
by  the  scourge  and  exile,  the  brothers  of  the  late  em- 
peror compelled  to  undergo  ordination  and  to  admin- 
ister the  Eucharist  as  a  public  sign  of  their  incapacita- 
tion for  secular  business. 

The  crafty  Irene  dissembled  for  a  time  her  design 
for  the  restoration  of  images.  Her  ambitious  mind  (it 
is  not  uncommon  in  her  sex)  was  deeply  tinged  by 
superstition  ;  no  doubt  she  thought  that  she  secured 
the  divine  blessing,  or  rather  that  of  the  Virgin  dni 
the  saints,  upon  her  schemes  of  power,  by  the  honor 
which  she  was  preparing  for  their  images.  Fanati- 
cism and  policy  took  counsel  together  within  her  heart. 
But  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  were  too  absolutely 
committed,  as  yet,  on  the  other  side ;  the  army  revered 
the  memory,  perhaps  chiefly  on  that  account  the  opin- 
ions, of  Constantino  Copronymus.  The  Patriarch,  an 
aged  and  peaceful  man,  who  had  sincerely  wished  to 
escape  the  perilous  charge  of  the  episcopate,  was 
neither  disposed  nor  fitted  to  lend  himself  as  an  active 
instrument  in  such  an  enterprise.  He  was  not  abso- 
lutely indisposed  to  the  image-worshippers  ;  and  when 
the  empress  allowed  the  laws  to  fall  into  disuse,  and 
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connived  at  the  quiet  restoration  of  some  images,  and 
encouraged  the  monks  with  signs  of  &vor,  it  was 
bruited  abroad  that  she  acted  in  no  discordance  with 
the  bishop's  secret  opinion.  The  public  mind  was 
duly  prepared  by  prodigies  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
Empire  for  the  coming  revolution. 

On  a  sudden  the  Patriarch  Paul  disappeared.  It 
was  proclaimed  that  he  had  renounced  his  a.d.  788. 
dignity,  retreated  into  a  cloister,  and  taken  Patriarch, 
the  habit  of  a  monk.  It  cannot  be  known  whether  he 
had  any  secret  understanding  with  the  empress,  but  he 
who  had  been  so  solemnly  and  publicly  pledged  to  the 
former  emperor  against  the  images  would  haixlly,  an 
old  and  unambitious  man,  take  a  strong  part  in  their 
restoration.  The  empress  visited  his  cloister  and  in- 
quired the  cause  of  his  sudden  retirement.  From  the 
first,  said  the  lowly  patriarch,  his  mind  had  been  ill  at 
ease;  that  he  had  accepted  a  see  rejected  from  the 
communion  of  great  part  of  Christendom;  should  he 
die  in  this  state  of  excommunication  he  would  inevi- 
tably go  to  hell.^  The  empress  sent  the  chief  persons 
of  the  court  to  hear  this  confession  from  the  lips  of 
the  repentant  patriarch.  Paul  deplored  with  bitter 
sorrow  that  he  had  concuired  in  the  decrees  a£:ainst 
images ;  his  mind  was  now  awakened  to  truth  ;  and 
he  suggested,  no  doubt  the  suggestions  of  others,  that 
nothing  could  heal  the  wounds  of  the  afflicted  Church 
but  a  general  council  to  decide  on  image-worship. 
Having  made  this  humiliating  declaration  he  expired 
in  peace. 

1  The  Empress  states  tliis  in  the  imperial  letter  read  at  the  openin^g^  oT 
the  Council  of  Nicea:  —  Td  dvade fxa  l^u  uird  naarfC  r^C  Ka&ohx^  Unk^ 
aiac.  o  umiyei  dg  to  OKordc  to  e^wrepov,  rd  rjToifiaafiivov  ru  6ia^67ji^  mu  imf 
u}}e?Mg  avTOv.  —  P.  52. 
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On  the  saccession  to  the  see  of  Constantinople  nii|^ 
A.i>.  784.  depend  the  worship  or  the  r^ection  of  images 
throughout  the  Ekist  Among  all  the  clergy  IreiM 
could  find  no  one  of  influence,  ability,  and  resolution 
equal  to  cope  with  the  approaching  crisis.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a  monk  would  probably  have  been  the  signal 
for  the  rallying  of  the  adverse  party.  Among  her  privy 
counsellors^  was  a  man  who  in  the  world  bore  tl» 
character  of  profound  religion,  and  of  whose  ability 
and  ambition  Irene  had  formed  a  high,  and,  as  events 
proved,  a  just  estimate.  The  empress  assembled  the 
people ;  she  declared  her  respect  for  the  memory  of 
Paul;  she  asserted  that  she  would  not  have  allowed 
him  to  abandon  his  higher  duties  for  monastic  seclu- 
sion, but  God  had  now  withdrawn  him  from  the  scene, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  appoint  a  successor  of  known 
capacity  and  holiness.  The  af&ir  had  been  well  or- 
ganized; a  general  acclamation  demanded  Tarasius; 
to  the  demand  the  empress  assented  with  undisguised 
satisfaction.  Tarasius  gave  a  good  omen  of  his  future 
conduct  by  the  address  with  which  he  seemed  to  de- 
cline the  arduous  honor,  on  account  of  the  controver- 
sies which  distracted  the  Church.  In  a  well-acted  scene 
the  empress  employed  persuasion,  influence,  authority, 
to  win  the  reluctant  patriarch.  Tarasius  played  ad- 
mirably the  part  of  humble  refusal,  of  concession  of 
capitulation  on  his  own  terms.  The  condition  of  his 
acceptance  was  the  summoning  a  council  to  decide 
the  great  question  of  image-worship,  which  he  de- 
clared to  have  been  decreed  by  the  sole  authority  of 
the  emperor  Leo,  and  to  that  authority  the  Council  «)f 
Constantinople  had  only  yielded  its  assent.     Most  of 

1  A(TriK(njTtc  —  the  Grecized  Latinism. 
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the  people  gave,  at  least  seemingly,  their  cordial  con- 
currence in  the  election,  though  even  the  admirers  of 
Tarasius  admit  that  tliere  was  much  secret  murmuring, 
and  some  open  clamor  among  the  lower  populace. 

Tarasius  immediately  took  measures  to  consolidate 
the  wliole  strength  of  the  party.  Messengers  were 
sent  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  presence  of  the  Pope  (Ha- 
drian) in  person  or  by  his  legates.  Hadrian  made 
some  show  of  remonstrance  against  the  sudden  promo- 
tion of  a  layman  to  so  important  a  see,  but  acquiesced 
in  it,  as  demanded  by  the  emergencies  of  tlie  times. 
The  patriarchs  of  Alexandria  and  of  Antiocli  and  of 
Jerusalem  were  summoned,  and  certain  (K^clesiastics 
appeared   as  representatives   of  those   prelates. 

The  Council  met  in  Constantinople;  but  with  the 
army  and  a  large  part  of  the  populace  of  Constanti- 
nople image-worship  had  lost  its  power.  The  a.d.  785. 
soldiery,  attached  to  the  memory  and  tenetij  of  Con- 
stantine  Copronymus,  broke  into  the  assembly,  and 
dispersed  the  affrighted  monks  and  bishops.  The  em- 
press in  vain  exerted  herself  to  maintain  order.  No 
one  was  hurt ;  but  it  was  manifest  that  no  council  of 
image- worshippers  was  safe  in  the  capital. 

Nicea  was  chosen  for  the  session  of  the  council,  no 
doubt  on  account  of  the  reverence  which  at-  gomnd  roun- 
tached  to  that  city,  hallowed  by  the  sittings  "''****• 
of  the  first  great  council  of  Christendom.  Decrees 
issued  from  Nicea  would  possess  peculiar  force  and 
authority  ;  this  smaller  city,  too,  could  be  occupied  by 
troops,  on  whom  the  empress  could  de|)end,  and  in  the 
mean  time  Irene  nuniafred  to  disband  the  more  unruly 
soldiery.  Thus,  while  the  Bulgarians  menaced  one 
frontier  and  the   Saracens  another,  she  sacrificed  the 
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safety  of  the  Empire,  by  the  dissolntioii  of  her  huk 
army,  to  the  success  of  her  religious  designs. 

The  council  met  at  Nicea.  The  number  of  ecde- 
A.D.787.  siastics  is  variously  stated  from  330  to  887. 
Among  these  were  at  least  130  monks  or  abbots,  be- 
sides many  bishops,  who  had  been  expelled  as  monb 
from  their  sees,  and  were  now  restored.  Tarasius 
took  the  lead  as  virtual,  if  not  acknowledged,  presi- 
dent of  the  assembly.  The  first  act  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Nicea  showed  the  degree  of  dispassionate  fairness 
with  which  the  inquiry  was  about  to  be  conducted. 
After  the  imperial  letters  of  convocation  had  been  read, 
three  bishops  appeared,  Basilius  of  Ancjrra,  Theodosim 
of  Myra  in  Lycia,  Theodosius  of  Amorrium;  they 
humbly  entreated  permission  to  recant  their  errors,  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  Catholic  Church.  They  recited 
a  creed  framed  with  great  care,  and  no  doubt  of  pre- 
arranged orthodoxy,  in  which  they  repudiated  the  so- 
called  Council  of  Constantinople,  as  a  synod  of  fools 
and  madmen,  who  had  dared  to  violate  the  estabUslied 
discipline  of  the  Church,  and  impiously  reviled  the  holy 
images.  They  showered  their  anathemas  on  all  the 
acts,  on  all  the  words,  on  all  the  persons  engaged  in 
that  unhallowed  assembly.^ 

The  council  received  this  humble  confession  of  their 
sin  and  misery  with  undisguised  joy  ;  and  Tarasius 
pronounced  the  solemn  absolution.  Certain  other  prel- 
lates  were  then  admitted,  among  them  the  Bishops  of 
Nicea  and  Rhodes.  They  were  received  after  more 
strict  examination,  and  citation  of  ecclesiastical  prece- 

^  They  denounced  the  prelates  who  preflided  in  the  aflKembly;  among 
the  rest  Basil  of  Pisidia,  on  whom  they  inflicted  an  ecclesiastical  nickname. 
He  was  fitly  named  (KOKe^i^rutg)  TpiKaKKajdog,  or  rpUoKOC. 
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dents,  from  which  it  appeared  that  bishops  who  recanted 
Ariaenism  and  Nestorianisin,  having  been  readmitted 
into  the  Church,  even  Iconoclasts  should  not  be  re- 
jected from  her  bosom  on  the  same  terms.*  The  se- 
verer monks  made  vigorous  resistance  to  these  acts  of 
lenity,  but  were  overruled  at  length.  It  was  debated 
to  what  class  of  heretics  the  Iconoclasts  were  to  be 
ascribed.  The  patriarch  proposed  only  to  confound 
them  with  the  most  odious  of  all  the  Manicheans  and 
the  Montanists.  ^  The  inexorable  leader  of  the  monk- 
ish party  asserted  that  it  was  worse  than  the  worst 
heresy,  being  absolute  renegation  of  Christ.*  This 
was  among  the  preliminary  acts  of  a  council,  assembled 
to  deliberate,  examine,  discuss,  and  then  decide  this 
profound  theological  question. 

The  whole  proceedings  of  the  council,  though  con- 
ducted with  orderly  gravity,  are  marked  with  the 
same  predeterminate  character,  the  same  haughty  and 
condemnatory  tone  towards  the  adversaries  of  image- 
worehip.  The  fathers  of  Nicea  impaired  a  doubtful 
cause  by  the  monstrous  fables  which  they  adduced, 
the  preposterous  arguments  which  they  used,  their  un- 
measured invectives  against  their  antagonists.  The 
Pope  Hadrian,  in  his  public  letter,  related  a  wild  and 
recent  legend  of  a  vision  of  Constantine  the  Great, 

1  It  iA  worthy  of  remark  that  they  accuse  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
of  asserting  the  i«ole  auUiority  of  Scripture,  the  insufficiency  of  Tradition 
without  it :  'Q^  el  ^  /x  r^  TroXmoc  Koi  koiv^  i9axi^//in/f  uot^Xuc  tUAaxdi^ 
fuv,  ov  iTTOfjF&a  Tai^  AiAaaKO^uatg  rwi'  dyiuv  Tzaripuv.  They  brand  this 
doctrine  as  that  of  Arius,  Nestorius,  and  other  heretics. 

'  Tlie  usual  difficulty  arose  as  to  ordinations  conferred  or  received  by 
such  heterodox  bishops. 

*  'H  fupeaig  avTTj  ;|'f/pov  Tavrwv  tuv  ai^aeuv  KaKOV'  oval  Toic  tlKcvofia- 
X(M^,  K-ai  {kokuv  KOKlarri)  wf  riiv  oIkovouIqv  rov  l,uTf/fX)c  uvarpinovTai.  — 
P.  78. 
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in  which  St.  Paul  and  St  Peter  appeared  to  him, 
and  whom  he  knew  to  be  the  apostles  by  their  reaenir 
blance  to  pictures  of  them,  exhibited  to  him  hy  Pope 
Silvester.^  It  is  the  standing  argwnent  against  the 
Iconoclasts:^^ the  Jews  and  Samaritans  reject  images, 
therefore,  all  who  reject  them  are  as  Jews  and  Sa- 
maritans."^ The  ordinary  appellations  of  the  Icono- 
clast comprehend  every  black  shade  of  heresy,  im- 
piety, atheism. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  council  executed  its 
work  was  &cilitated  by  the  unanimity  of  its  decisions.' 
The  whole  assembly  of  bishops  and  monks  subscribed 
the  creed,  in  which,  after  assenting  to  the  decrees  of 
the  first  six  councils,  and  to  the  anathemas  against  the 
heretics  denounced  therein,  they  passed,  acting,  as 
they  declared,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  following  canon. 

"With  the  venerable  and  life-giving  cross  shall  be 
set  up  the  venerable  and  holy  images,  whether  in 
Decree  on  colors,  iu  mosaic  work,  or  any  other  mate- 
Bhip.  rial,  within  the  consecrated  churches  of  God, 

on  the  sacred  vessels  and  vestments,  on  the  walls  and 
on  tablets,  on  houses  and  in  highways.  The  images, 
that  is  to  say,  of  our  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ; 
of  the  immaculate  mother  of  God ;  of  the  honored 
angels ;  of  all  saints  and  holy  men.  These  images 
shall  be  treated  as  holy  memorials,  worshipped,  kissed, 
only  without  that  peculiar  adoration  *  which  is  reserved 
for  the  Invisible,  Incomprehensible  God."      All  who 

1  Labbe,  Concil.,  p.  111. 

2  lb.,  p.  358. 

8  There  were  eight  sittings  l>etween  the  24th  Sept.  and  23d  Oct.  — 
Walch,  p.  560. 

*  We  have  no  word  to  distinguish  between  npoaicvvffatc  and  Xarpeta* 
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shall  violate  this,  as  is  asserted,  immemorial  tradition 
of  the  Church,  and  endeavor,  forcibly  or  by  craft  to  re- 
move any  image,  if  ecclesiastics,  are  to  be  deposed  and 
excommunicated,  if  monks  or  laymen,  exconmiunicated. 

The  council  was  not  content  with  this  formal  and 
solemn  subscription.  With  one  voice  they  broke  out 
into  a  long  acclamation,  *'  We  all  believe,  we  all  as- 
sent, we  all  subscribe.  This  is  the  faith  of  the  apos- 
tles, this  is  the  faith  of  the  Church,  this  is  the  faith  of 
the  orthodox,  this  is  the  faith  of  all  the  world.  We, 
who  adore  the  Trinity,  worsliip  images.  Whoever 
does  not  the  like,  anathema  upon  him  I  Anathema 
on  all  who  call  images  idols !  Anathema  on  all  who 
communicate  with  them  who  do  not  worship  images ! 
Anathema  upon  Theodoras,  felsely  called  Bishop  of 
Ephesus ;  against  Sisinnius  of  Perga,  against  Basilius 
with  the  ill-omened  name!  Anathema  against  the 
new  Arius  Nestorius  and  Dioscorus,  Anastasius ; 
against  Constantino  and  NicetasI  (the  Iconoclast  Pa- 
triarchs of  Constantinople).  Everlasting  glory  to  the 
orthodox  Grermanus,  to  John  of  Damascus  I  To  Greg- 
ory of  Kome  everlasting  glory  I*  Everlasting  glory  to 
the  preachers  of  truth  I  " 

Our  history  pauses  to  inquire  what  incidental  notices 
of  the  objects  and  the  state  of  Christian  art  transpire 
during  this  controversy,  more  especially  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Council  of  Nicea.  There  seem  to  have 
been  four  kinds  of  images  against  which  the  hostility 
of  their  adversaries  was  directed,  and  which  were 
defended  by  the  resolute  attachment  of  their  worship- 
pers. I.  Images,  properly  so  called,  which  were 
thrown  from  their  pedestals,  and  broken  in  pieces. 
U.  Mosaic   paintings,  which   were  picked  out.      III. 
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Paintings  on  waxen  tablets  on  the  walls,  .which  wera 
smoked  and  eflaced.  IV.  PaintingB  on  wood,  which 
were  burned.  There  were  likewise  earrings  oa  ths 
sacred  vessels ;  and  books  were  destroyed  on  acconot 
of  the  pictures  with  which  they  were  embellisbedj' 

In  all  the  images  and  paintings  there  was,  as  fbnnerfy 
observed,  a  rererentjal  repugnance  to  attempt  any  r^ 
presentation  of  God  the  Father.  The  impiety  of  this 
was nniversally admitted;  the  imag&-worshippeiB protest 
against  it  in  apparent  sinceri^,  and  not  aa  exculpating 
themselves  from  any  such  charge  by  their  adversariea. 

The  first  and  most  sacred  object  <^  art  was  the 
Saviour,  and  next  to  the  Saviour  the  "  Mother  of 
God."  The  propriety  of  substituting  the  actual  hit- 
man form  of  the  Saviour  for  the  symbolic  Lamb,^  or 
the  Good  Shepherd,  was  now  publicly  and  authors 
tatively  attserted.  Among  the  images  of  various  fomu 
and  materials  some  are  mentioned  of  silver  and  of  gold. 
A  certain  Philastrins  objected  to  the  Holy  Ghost  being 
figured  in  the  form  of  a  dove.* 

A  question  of  the  form  under  which  angels  and 
archangels  should  be  represented  could  not  but  arise. 
The  fitness  of  the  human  form  was  unhesitatingly  as- 
serted ;  and  angels  were  declared  to  have  a  certain 
corporeity,  more  thin  and  impalpable  than  the  grosser 
body  of  man,  but  still  not  absolute  spirit.  Sevems 
objected  to  angels  in  purple  robes :  they  should  be 
white,  no  doubt  as  representing  light.* 

1  Putim,  etpecUlljt  iddnu  to  tlu  Emperor  at  tha  cloee  of  the  Connca- 
—  P.  690. 

I  P.  123.  See  rtirfoii«  extract  trom  tiie  JonmeTing  of  tha  Twel*e  Ap«t- 
tlen;  a  Dncetic  book,  and  so  ruled  to  be  bf  the  Cooudl. 

•  P.  370. 

*  P.  »7». 
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The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  is  said  to  have 
been  represented;  meaning,  no  doubt,  all  the  main 
facts  of  the  history.^  Among  the  subjects  in  the  Old 
Testament,  as  early  as  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  a  picture 
is  descrilxjd  of  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  in  which  there 
must  have  been  an  attempt  at  least  at  strong  expres- 
sion.* Chrysostom  is  cited  for  a  picture  on  the  sub- 
lime but  difficult  subject  of  the  angel  destroying  the 
army  of  Sennacherib.  Images  of  Moses,  of  Elijah, 
of  Isaiah,  and  of  Zechariah,  are  named.  Pope  Ha- 
drian asserts  (but  there  has  been  already  ground  to 
question  his  assertion),  that  Constantine  built  a  church 
in  Rome,  in  which  was  painted  on  one  side  Adam  ex- 
pelled from  paradise,  on  the  other,  the  penitent  thief 
ascending  into  it.  In  Alexandria  there  was  an  early 
painting  of  the  Saviour  between  the  Virgin  and  John 
the  Baptist. 

There  is  nothing,  or  hardly  anything,  to  induce  the 
supposition  that  any  one  image  or  painting  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  work  of  art ;  as  impressing  the  minds 
of  its  worshippers  with  admiration  of  its  peculiar 
grace,  majesty,  or  resemblance  to  actual  life.  Art, 
as  art,  entered  not  into  the  controversy.  It  was  the 
religious  feeling  which  gave  its  power  to  the  image  or 
painting,  not  the  happy  design,  or  noble  execution, 
which  awakened  or  deepened  the  religious  feeling. 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  the  description  of  the 
picture  representing  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Euphemia, 
by  Asterius  Bishop  of  Amasia.  This  was  painted  on 
linen.' 

Among  the  acclamations  and  the  anathemas  which 
closed  the  Second  Council  of  Nicea,  echoed  loud  salu- 

1  P.  858.  2  P.  203.  »  'Ev  aivdovi. 
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tations  and  prayers  for  the  peace  and  blessedness  of 
the  new  Constantine  and  the  new  Helena.  A  few  years 
passed,  and  that  Constantine  was  blinded,  if  not  pat 
to  death,  by  his  unnatural  mother,  wliom  religions  Suc- 
tion had  raised  into  a  model  of  Christian  virtue  and 
devotion. 

A  long  struggle  took  place,  when  Constantino  reached 
Irene  and      the   age   of  mauhood,  between  the  mother, 

Constantine  .      ,  -     , 

her  son.  eager  to  retam  her  power,  and  the  son,  to  as- 
sume his  rightful  authority.  All  the  common  arts 
of  intrigue  and  party  manoeuvre  were  exhausted  be- 
fore they  came  to  open  hostilities.  The  principal 
courtiers,  and  part  of  the  anny,  ranged  themselves 
in  opposite  factions.  Irene,  anticipating,  it  was  said, 
her  adversaries,  struck  the  first  blow,  seized,  scourged, 
shaved  into  ecclesiastics,  and  imprisoned  the  chief  of 
her  son's  adherents.  A  considerable  part  of  the  troops 
swore  solemnly  that  the  son  should  not  reign  during 
the  lifetime  of  Irene ;  the  son  was  given  over  to  her 
absolute  power,  and  chastised  like  a  refractory  school- 
boy. The  next  year  a  division  of  the  army  revolted, 
and  proclaimed  Constantine  sole  Emperor.  The  usual 
fate  of  the  scourge  and  the  tonsure  befell  the  leaders 
of  Irene's  faction.  The  Emjjress  was  confined  to 
her  palace.  But  her  inexhaustible  fertility  in  intrigue 
soon  restored  her  power.  Constantine,  having  suffered 
a  shjimeful  defeat  by  the  Bulgarians,  through  her  ad- 
vice wreaked  his  vengeance  on  his  uncles,  whom  he 
accused  of  aspiring  to  the  throne  ;  they  were  blinded, 
or  mutilated  by  the  loss  of  their  tongues.  Five  years 
afterwards,  on  the  verj"  same  day  of  the  month  (a  less 
superstitious  age  might  have  beheld  in  this  coincidence 
the  retributive  hand  of  God),  Constantine  was  blinded 
by  his  mother. 
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These  five  years  were  years  of  base  intrigue,  treach- 
ery, outward  courtesy  and  even  the  familiar  intercourse 
of  close  kindred,  of  inward  hatred,  jealousy,  and  at- 
tempts to  mine  and  countermine  each  the  interest  of 
the  other.  It  was  attributed  to  his  mother's  advice, 
with  the  design  of  heightening  his  unpopularity,  that 
Constantine  divorced  himself  from  his  wife  Maria, 
force<l  her  to  retire  into  a  convent,  and  married  a 
woman  of  her  bedchamber,  named  Theodota.  The 
rigid  monks  were  furious  at  the  weakness  of  the  Par 
triarch  Tarasius,  who  had  sanctioned  the  reception  of 
the  divorced  empress  in  a  monastery.  Plato,  the  most 
intolerant,  and  therefore  most  distinguished  of  them, 
withdrew  from  communion  with  the  Patriarch.  The 
indignant  Emperor  imprisoned  some,  and  banished 
others  of  the  more  refractory  monks  to  Thessalonica. 
This  at  once  threw  the  whole  powerful  monastic  fac- 
tion into  the  interests  of  the  Empress,  who  openly 
espoused  their  cause.  The  Armenian  guards,  who  had 
now  assumed  something  like  the  power,  insolence,  and 
versatility  of  the  old  Praetorian  troops,  were  alienated 
by  the  severity  of  Constantine.  Irene  wound  her 
toils  with  consummate  skill  around  her  ill-fated  vic- 
tim. There  was  treachery  in  his  army,  in  his  court, 
in  his  palace.  He  was  bitterly  afflicted  by  the  loss 
of  his  eldest  son.  At  length  the  plot  was  ripe ;  he 
knew  it,  and  attempted  in  vain  to  make  his  escape  to 
the  East.  Either  fearing,  or  pretending  to  fear,  lest 
he  should  regain  his  liberty,  Irene  sent  to  her  secret 
emissaries  around  his  person,  and  threatened  to  betray 
their  treachery  if  they  did  not  deliver  up  Murder  of 
their  master  to  her  hands.  Constantine  was  ^<*'»"'»»"°«- 
seized  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus,  conducted 
VOL.  n.  28 
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to  the  porphyry  chamber,  in  which  Irene  had  borne 
him  —  her  first-bom  aon.  In  that  very  chamber  the 
crime  was  perpetrated,  Hia  eyea  were  put  out,  to 
i.».TK.  cnielly  and  so  incurably,  as  to  threaten  bu 
death.^  In  the  East,  the  conduct  of  the  unnatural 
mother  was  seen  with  unmitigated  horror.  An  eclipse 
of  the  sun,  accompanied  with  such  darkness,  that  ships 
wandered  tk)m  their  courses,  was  held  to  be  a  sign 
of  the  sympathy  of  the  heavenly  orbs  with  the  suffer- 
ing Emperor  —  an  expression  of  divine  disapprobation. 
Among  the  few  instances  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
in  which  ambition  and  the  love  of  sway  have  quenched 
the  maternal  feeling  —  tliat  strongest  and  purest  im- 
pulse of  human  nature  —  is  the  crime  committed 
against  her  son  by  the  Empress  Irene.  But  it  is 
even  more  awful  and  liumiliating  that  (so  inextin- 
guishable are  religious  passions  I)  a  churchman  of 
profound  learning,  of  unimpeachable  character,  should, 
many  centuries  after,  be  so  bewildered  by  zeal  for 
the  oTtliodox  Empress,  as  to  palliate,  extenuate,  as  lar 
as  possible  apologize  for  this  appalling  deed,  in  which 
the  sounder  moral  sense  of  the  old  Grecian  tra^Mly 
would  have  imagined  a  divine  Nemesis  tiir  the  accumu- 
lated guilt  of  generations  of  impious  ancestors.' 

'  Acivof  KOi  aviirTu^  irpdt  t8  uimSai'BV  abTiv,  —  Thmphin,,  p.  TW. 

•  The  pnsugt  mint  be  qirnltd :  —  "  Swlui  pl»nft  exemndum,  niii  quod 
■nuiti  excusaot,  juBliliic  «aiu  lelui  tA  id  bdeadiun  exdtiiurt,  qua  nomiiiv 
ta&em  post  hire  m«ruit  commeDilari.  At  non  niit  niatru  jnFtio,  at  iMa  p«- 
lertlur,  ttA  ut  teneratur,"  (Ibis  i>  directly  eonCnuy  to  Theotitmnet  und  the 
beat  ■ulhoritiea,)  "  nee  ampliiu  impcnret,  Umquam  ai  e  Bunu  furiuai  gU- 
dioin  >urerTet.  Docuit  Cbristut  verbis  >uia  aumnue  pieUtin  rtiiu*  me  in 
bor  odt-enua  Glium  ease  cmdelcm.  ipso  diFenle."  (ThcCardiaaJ  here  ciiB 
our  Lord'x  wu^t^  Molt.  x.  37,  "He  that  luveth  >dd  or  dauglitcr  nion 
thau  mi'.  \^  nut  wurtliy  of  roe.")  "Quum  jam  otini,  Dei  pmvcpto,  Ju!>la: 
aint  nniiatiF  nianua  parentum  in  filira,  ah«uiilea  post  Deos  alienw.  illimiu* 
necali),  qui  hue  lecerinl,  Moyaia  ure  laudali,  ila  dkentia,  Exod.  xxiii.  9. 
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So  completely  indeed  might  the  Iconoclastic  &ction 
appear  to  be  crushed,  that  neither  during  the  strife  be- 
tween the  mother  and  the  son,  though  it  might  have 
some  latent  influence,  did  it  give  any  manifest  or 
threatening  sign  of  its  existence ;  and  Irene  reigned  in 
peace  for  five  years,  and  was  overthrown  by  a.d.  7»7-802. 
a  revolution,  in  which  religion  had  no  apparent  con- 
cern. 

Tlie  controversy  slept  during  the  reign  of  Nicepho- 
ms,  and  that  of  Michael,  sumamed  Rhan-  jjicephonu 
gabes.     The   monks  throughout  this  period  ^"^aj^u. 
seem  to  form  an  independent  power  (a  power  BfichMi. 
no  doubt  arising  out  of,  and  maintained  by,  ^' 
their   championship  of  image-worship),  and  to  dictate 
to  the  Emperor,  and  even  to  the  Church.      On  the 
other  hand,  among  the  soldiery  are  heard  some  deep 
but  suppressed  murmurs  of  attachment  to  the  memory 
of  Constantine  Copronymus. 

Leo  the  Armenian  ascended  the  throne,  for  which 
Michael  Rhangabes  felt  and  acknowledged  his  ^eo  the 
incapacity.  The  weak  Michael  had  courted  ^""•°^°- 
the  friendship  of  the  monks ;  on  his  invitation,  or  with 
his  acquiescence,  they  settled  in  Increasing  swarms 
within  the  city.  The  Armenian  was  another  of  those 
rude  soldiers,  bom  in  a  less  civilized  part  of  Christen- 
dom, in  which  image-worship  had  not  taken  profound 
root.      But  he  did  not  betray  his  repugnance  to  the 

Plarimum  interest  quo  quis  aliquid  animo  agat.  Si  enim  regnandi  cupi- 
dine  Irene  in  fllinm  molita  Mset  insidias,  detestabilior  Agrippina  matre 
Neronis  fnimet  .  .  .  Contra  vero  quod  ista,  reUffumis  cauid,  amore  juAtitis 
in  filium  perpetrata  credantur,  ab  Orientalibus  nonnulliSf  qui  facto  aderant, 
viris  tanctummis  !  eadem  posthnc  pr»oonio  meruit  celebrari.**  As  if  any 
motive  couJd  be  a»«igned  but  the  most  unscrupulous  ambition;  thou^ 
doubtless  she  was  throughout  supported  by  the  image-worshippers.— 
Baron.  Ann.  sub  ann.  dcgxcvi. 
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popular  religious  feeling  until,  like  his  predecessor  the 
Isaunan  Leo,  he  had  secured  the  north-western  and 
eastern  frontiers  of  the  empire,  Agunst  the  Bulga- 
rians, who  were  actually  besieging  Constantinople,  he 
began  the  war  by  a  base  act  of  treachery,  an  attempt 
to  assassinate  Cromnos,  their  victorious  king,  during  a 
peaceful  interview ;  he  terminated  it  by  a  splendid 
victory,  whicli  for  a  time  crushed  the  power  of  these 
Barbarians.  He  was  equally  successful  against  the 
Saracens.  The  firm  and  prosprous  administration  of 
Leo  extorted  from  the  exiled  Patriarch  of  Constantin(^ 
pie,  Niceplionis,  an  ample  if  unwilling  acknowledgment 
"  Impious  as  he  was,  he  was  a  wise  guardian  of  the 
public  interests.  Firm  in  civil  as  in  military  affitirs, 
superior  to  wealth,  he  chose  his  ministers  for  their 
worth,  not  their  riches,  and  aimed  at  least  at  the 
rigid   execution   of  justice."  • 

But  all  these  virtues  were  obscured,  in  the  sight  of 
the  image-worshippers,  by  his  attempt  to  suppress  that 
worship.  Even  on  his  accession  there  was  some  mi^ 
trust  of  his  opinions  ;  the  name  Chameleon  can  scarcely 
apply  to  anything  but  his  suspected  religious  versatility. 
The  Patriarch  at  that  time  tendered  liim  a  profession 
of  faith,  which  he  adroitly  put  by  till  he  should  have 
despatched  the  more  pressing  duties  of  his  station.  He 
seemed,  however,  as  he  passed  the  brazen  gate,  to  do 
homage  to  an  image  of  the  Saviour  placed  above  it. 

The  enemies  of  Leo  attribute  his  change  to  the  arti- 
fice* of  a  monk,  by  some  strange  contradiction  a  hater 
of  images.  The  superstitious  Leo  was  addicted  to  the 
consultation  of  self-asserted  diviners ;  he  had  been 
designated  bv  this  monk,  endowed  as  was  supposed 
I  Theophso.  Contm.,  p.  SO. 
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with  the  prophetic  gift,  for  the  throne.  As  the  witch 
of  Endor  Saul,  so  the  monk  had  recognized  the  future 
monarch,  tliough  shrouded  in  disguise.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  threatened  with  immediate  death  if  he  did 
not  follow  the  course  of  Leo  the  Isaurian ;  if  he  did, 
the  empire  was  to  remain  in  his  family  for  generations. 

The  emperor  summoned  the  Patriarch  Nicephorus  to 
his  presence  before  the  senate,  and  proposed  Agaioit 
the  insidious    question,  whether   there  were  'hip. 
not  those  who  denied  the  lawfulness  of  worship  to  im- 
ages ?     The  Patriarch  was  not  scrupulous  in  his  reply. 

He  appealed  to  the  holy  Veronica,  the  napkin  with 
the  impression  of  the  Saviour's  face,  the  first  sacred 
image  not  made  with  hands.  He  declared  that  there 
were  imao:es  made  by  the  apostles  themselves,  of  the 
Sa\'iour  and  the  Mother  of  God ;  that  there  was  actually 
in  Rome  a  picture  of  the  transfiguration,  painted  by 
the  order  of  St.  Peter ;  he  did  not  forget  the  statue  at 
Paneas,  in  Palestine.^  Another  bishop  boldly  admon- 
ished the  emperor  to  attend  to  his  proper  business,  the 
armv,  and  not  to  venture  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
the  Church,  in  which  he  had  no  concern.  The  indig- 
nant emperor  banished  the  two  intractable  prelates. 
Euthymus,  of  Sardis,  who  had  used  still  more  oppro- 
brious language,  was  corporally  punished  with  blows 
and  stripes.  As  Irene  had  promoted  Tarasius,  so  Leo 
raised  an  officer  of  his  household,  Theodotus  Cassi- 
teras,  to  the  patriarchal  throne.  Image-worship  was 
again  proscribed  by  an  imperial  edict.  The  worship- 
pers are  said  to  have  been  ruthlessly  persecuted ;  and 
Leo,  accordin^r  to  the  phraseology  of  the  day,  is  accused 
of  showing  all  the  bloodthirstiness,  without  the  gener- 

^  Symeon  Maguter  in  Theoph.  Contia.,  p.  607. 
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ositj,  of  the  lion.  Yet  no  violent  p<^pi]lar  timiiilt  took 
place ;  nor  does  the  con^incj  which  afterwanb  cat 
short  the  days  of  Leo  the  Armenian  appear  to  hsfi 
been  connected  with  the  strife  of  religioiu  fiustiona.  He 
might  have  escaped  his  fkte  but  for  his  scmpolona  rev> 
erence  for  the  institutions  of  the  Church.  Michael  the 
Stammerer  had  risen,  like  Leo,  to  miKtwy  distinction. 
He  was  guilty,  or  at  least  suspected,  of  traitorons  d^ 
signs  against  the  emperor,  thrown  into  prison,  and  con- 
demned to  immediate  death.  But  the  next  day  (the 
day  appointed  for  his  execution)  was  the  feast  of  the 
nativity  of  Christ.  The  wife  of  Leo  urged  him  not  to 
profane  that  sacred  season,  that  season  of  peace  and 
good-will,  by  a  public  execution.  Leo,  with  a  sad  pro- 
phetic spirit,  answered  that  she  and  her  children  would 
bitterly  rue  the  delay ;  but  he  could  not  withstand  her 
scruples  and  his  own.  Yet  his  mind  misgave  him :  at 
midnight  the  emperor  stole  into  the  dungeon,  to  assure 
himself  that  all  was  safe.  The  prisoner  was  sleeping 
quietly ;  but  a  slave  who  had  hid  himself  under  the 
bed,  recognized  the  purple  sandals  of  the  emperor. 
Michael  instantly  sent  word  to  the  other  conspirators, 
that  unless  they  struck  the  blow  he  would  denounce 
them  as  his  accomplices.  The  chamberlain  of  Leo 
was  Michael's  kinsman  ;  and  on  the  dawn  of  the  holy 
day,  which  Leo  had  fearod  to  violate,  the  conspirators 
mingled  with  the  clergy,  who  assembled  as  usual,  at 
the  third  watch,  to  hail  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  em- 
peror was  femed  for  the  finest  voice  in  the  city :  he  had 
joined  in  the  beautiful  hymn  of  peace,  when  the  con- 
spirators rushed  to  the  attack.  At  first,  in  the  fog  of 
the  morning,  they  mistook  the  leader  of  the  clergy  for 
the  emperor,  but  fortunately  he  took  off  lus  cap  and 
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Murdered 
Leo. 


showed  his  tonsure.  Leo,  in  the  mean  time, 
had  taken  refiige  at  the  altar,  seized  the 
great  cross,  and  with  this  unseemly  weapon,  grasped  in 
his  despair,  kept  his  enemies  at  bay,  till  at  length  a  gi- 
gantic soldier  lifted  his  sword  to  strike.  Leo  reminded 
him  of  his  oath  of  allegiance :  ^^  'Tis  no  time  to  speak 
of  oaths,"  replied  the  soldier,  "  but  of  death  ; "  and 
swearing  by  the  divine  grace,^  smote  off  the  arm  of  his 
sovereign,  which  fell  ^vith  the  heavy  cross ;  another 
struck  off  his  head.  Michael  was  crowned  with  the 
fetters  of  his  cai)tivity  still  on  his  legs. 

Whatever  hopes  the  clergy,  at  least  the  image-wor- 
shippers, or  the  monks,  might  have  conceived  Michael  the 
at  the  murder  of  Leo,  which  they  scnipled  a.d.  821. 
not  to  allege  as  a  sign  of  the  divine  disfavor  towards 
tlic  Iconoclasts,  were  disappointed  on  the  accession  of 
Michael  the  Stammerer.  The  new  emperor  was  a  sol- 
dier more  rude  than  the  last ;  he  could  scarcely  read. 
II is  birth  was  ascribed  to  a  Phrygian  village,  chiefly  in- 
habited bv  Jews ;  and  he  was  said  to  have  been  edu- 
cated  in  a  strange  creed,  which  was  neither  Judaism 
nor  Christianity.  He  affected  a  coarse  humor  ;  he  did 
not  spare  the  archbishop,  who  returned  without  au- 
thoritv,  but  without  rebuke,  from  his  exile,  and  forced 
an  interview  with  the  emperor.  Michael  received  and 
dismissed  liim  with  civil  scorn.  Rumors  were  circu- 
lated, that  even  on  more  sacred  subjects  he  did  not  re- 
press his  impious  sarcasms.  His  whole  conduct  seemed 
tinged  with  a  kind  of  Sadducizing  Judaism.  He  favored 
the  Jews  in  the  exaction   of  tribute  (perhaps  he  was 

1  'Er«  Tc  Kara  rijc  -^eioQ  dfioaac  jfoptrof.  This,  as  a  fact,  or  an  emb«I. 
lishincnt  of  the  hisitorian,  is  equally  characteristic.  —  Theoph.  Contin.,  p. 
39. 


guilty  of  the  un  of  treatiiig  them  with  jostKe^iW' 
&8ted  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  he  donbted  the  Temam^: 
tion  of  the  dead,  and  the  personality  of  the  devil,  •»'' 
unauthorized  by  the  reli^on  of  Mowe.'  Image-ww- 
ship  he  treated  with  ctnitemptaom  impartiality.  He 
declared  that  be  knew  nothing  of  these  ecclesiastical 
quarrels ;  that  he  wonid  maintain  the  laws  and  enforce 
an  equal  toleration.  To  the  petidonB  of  the  patriarch 
for  the  formal  restoration  to  his  see,  he  offered  his  coo- 
sent  if  the  patriarch  would  buiy  the  whole  questioa, 
ahke  the  decrees  of  Constantinople  and  Nicea,  in  ob- 
livion ;  and  in  a  great  public  assembly  (assembled  (or 
the  purpose),  he  proclaimed  the  wonhip  of  images  a 
matter  altogether  indifferent.  Yet  Michael  ia  charged 
with  departing  from  his  own  lofty  rule  of  toleration. 
The  calamities  of  his  reign,  the  danger  of  the  capital 
and  the  whole  empire  from  tlie  invasion  of  the  apostate 
Thomas,  the  loss  of  Crete  and  of  other  islands  to  the 
Saracens,  were  ascribed  to  the  jnst  vengeance  of  God 
for  the  persecutions  of  his  reign. 

But  the  worst  crime  of  which  Michael  was  guilty, 
in  the  sight  of  the  image-worshippers,  was  the  parent- 
age and  education  of  him  whom  the  monkish  writers 
call  the  new  Belshazzar,  Theophilus.  Michael,  in  his 
aversion  to  the  monastic  faction,  intrusted  the  education 
of  his  son  to  a  man  of  high  character,  John  the  Gram- 
marian, whom  Theophilus  in  after  life,  having  employed 
1.0.  B2B.  as  his  chief  counsellor  in  civil  aflairs,  as  am- 
bassador in  the  most  difficult  negotiations,  advanced  at 
length  to  the  see  pf  Constantinople.  Theophilus  was 
an  Oriental,  his  enemies  no  doubt  said,  a  Mohammedan 
Sultan  on  the  throne  of  the  Roman  Empire.     Even  his 

1  Theophan.  Contin.,  p.  49. 
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marriage,  though  to  one  wife,  had  something  of  the  su- 
percilious condescension  of  the  lord  of  a  harem.  The 
most  beautiful  maidens  of  the  empire  were  assembled, 
in  order  that  Theophilus  might  behold  and  choose  his* 
bride.  Of  these,  Eucasia  was  the  loveliest.  Theophilus 
paused,  and  as  he  gazed  on  her  beauty,  in  a  strange 
moralizing  fit  he  said,  with  an  obvious  allusion  to  the 
fell,  "  Of  how  much  evil  hath  woman  been  the  cause  ?  " 
The  too  ready  or  too  devout  Eucasia  replied,  with  as 
evident  reference  to  the  Mother  of  God,  "  And  of  how 
much  good  ?  "  Startled  by  her  quickness  and  her  the- 
ology, Theophilus  passed  on  to  the  more  gentle  and 
modest  Theodora.  Eucasia  retired  to  shroud  her  dis- 
appointment in  a  convent.  The  justice  of  Theophi- 
lus, somewhat  ostentatiously  displayed,  was  of  that 
severe,  capricious,  but  equitable  character,  which  pre- 
vails where  the  law  being  part  of  tlie  religion,  the  sov- 
ereign the  hereditarj'  head  of  the  religion,  his  word  is 
law.  He  was  accessible  to  the  complaints  of  his  mean- 
est subjects ;  as  he  passed  on  certain  days  to  the  church 
in  the  Blachernae,  any  one  might  personally  present  a 
petition,  or  demand  redress.  As  he  rode  abroad,  he 
would  femiliarly  inquire  the  price  of  the  cheapest  com- 
modities, and  express  his  strong  displeasure  at  wliat  he 
thought  exorbitant  charges.  One  instance  may  show, 
as  no  doubt  it  did  show  to  his  subjects,  the  impartiality 
and  capricious  rigor  of  his  judgments.^  Petronas,  the 
brother  of  the  empress,  had  darkened  by  a  \otiy  build- 
ing the  dwelling  of  a  poor  widow.     Once  she  aj^pealed 


1  One  edict,  attributed  to  Theophilus,  may  remind  ua  of  the  Kmperor 
Paul  of  HuA!»iH.  Himself  beinf?  inclined  to  baldnes;*,  he  ordained  that  all 
hi9  jiubjt'cts  should  cut  their  hair  short:  to  let  it  flow  over  the  shoulders 
incurred  a  heavy  penalty. 
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to  the  emperor,  bat  PetioiiMr  Mcnvs  m  he  soppoMd  k 

bis  interest,  disr^arded  the  imperial  onmniniHi  to  t^ 
dress  the  grieTance.  On  her  secoiid  complaint,  da' 
man,  who  had  filled  offices  of  dignity,  waa  ignomiit*' 
iously,  publicly,  and  cruelly  sconrf^  in  the  maika^ 
place.  The  haoghty,  rather  Boman,  contempt  'tt 
Theophilus  for  commerce,  appears  in  bis  comnwuidiiig 
a  vessel  full  of  precious  Syrnn  merchandiae  to  ba 
ciuttttaot  hnmed,  thongh  it  belonged  to  the  EmpnH 
Th«phuiu.  Theodora,  reproaching  her  witli  dt^^wling  *i» 
imperial  dignity  to  the  paltry  gains  of  commerce.*  Tha 
revenues,  which  he  had  in  scHne  degree  restored  bf 
economy  or  by  better  administration  and  increased  pep* 
hapa  by  tlie  despised  commerce  to  Constantinople,  he 
expended  with  Eastern  magnificence.  He  sent  a 
stately  embassy  to  the  caliph  at  Bagdad.  John  dte 
Grammsrian  represented  his  sovereign,  and  was  ibr- 
nislied  with  instructions  and  with  presents  intended  to 
dazzle  the  Barbarian.  Of  two  vessels  of  enormooa 
cost,  which  he  was  to  exhibit  at  a  great  feast,  one  was 
intentionally  lost,  that  the  ambassador  might  astonish 
the  Saracen  with  his  utter  indifference,  and  produce 
with  greater  effect  the  second  and  far  more  splendid 
vase  of  silver,  fnll  of  gold  coins.  A  scene  of  goi^eoo* 
emulation  took  place.  The  caliph  poured  oat  his  gold, 
which  John  afKjcted  to  treat  as  so  much  dnst ;  the 
caliph  brought  forth  a  hundred  Christian  captives, 
splendidly  attired,  and  offered  them  to  the  ambassa- 
dors, who  refused  them  till  they  could  repay  an  equal 

'  Gibbon  (as  Schlower  bat  obserred)  hu  exaggermted  the  cniel  paniih- 
men\s  i>f  Theophilus.  With  Schlotoer,  I  find  no  ■uthority  for,  ■■  The  .prio- 
cipal  niinisten.  tor  aome  Tenial  offenui,  for  tome  defect  of  equity  or  vigi- 
hnve.  a  pnefect,  a  quBBtor,  a  captain  of  the  guard,  veni  baniihed  or  muti- 
lated, or  acalded  with  tturnJnij'  [ulcb,  or  burned  in  the  Hippodrome." 
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number  of  Saracen  captives.  Yet  all  this  rivalship 
with  the  Hagarene,  as  he  is  contemptuously  called 
by  contemporary  history,  though  it  soon  gave  place 
to  implacable  hostility  and  uninterrupted  war,  would 
confirm  with  the  image-worshippers  the  close  alliance 
between  Iconoclasm  and  Mohammedanism.  Even  in 
the  other  branch  of  expenditure  in  which  Theophilus 
displayed  his  magnificence,  the  sumptuous  buildings 
with  which  he  adorned  Constantinople  (a  palace  built 
on  the  model  of  a  Saracenic  one,  belonging  to  the 
caliph,  in  the  same  style,  and  same  variety  of  struc- 
ture and  material),  would  display  a  sympathy  in  tastes, 
offensive  to  devout  feeling.^  Though  among  his  splen- 
did edifices  churches  were  not  wanting,  one  especially, 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  called  Trici- 
natus,  from  its  triple  apse. 

A  character  like  that  of  Theophilus,  stem  and  ar- 
bitrary even  in  his  virtues,  determined  in  his  resolu- 
tions, and  void  of  compassion  against  those  who  offend- 
ed against  his  justice,  that  is  his  will,  was  not  likely, 
when  he  declared  himself  an  Iconoclast,  to  conduct  a 
religious  persecution  without  extreme  rigor.  He  was 
a  man  of  fiir  higher  education  than  the  former  image- 
breaking  emperors,  and  saw  no  doubt  more  clearly 
the  real  grounds  of  the  controversy.  Theophilus 
wrote   poetry,    if    the   miserable   iambics   with  which 

1  John  the  Grammarian,  on  his  return  from  Syria,  persuaded  the  Em- 
peror Tu  Tov  Bpvov  uvoKTopa  irpof  t^  tuv  XapoKTfvuv  KaToaKevaa^fjvai 
dfiMuaiv.  iv  re  oxrffuun  koI  irouuXt^  fjijdkv  kKeivuv  rd  (yvvoh)v  TrapaAXar- 
nvra.  —  Theophan.  Contin.,  p.  98.  Symeon  Magister  assigns  a  different 
period  to  this  palace,  which  he  embellishes  with  the  Eastern  luxury  of  nap- 
aSeuroi,  and  tanks  of  water.  This,  however,  shows  that  already  there  was 
a  peculiar  Saracenic  style  of  building,  new  to  the  Romans,  and  introduced 
into  Constantinople.  The  fact  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  in  the  history  of 
architecture. 


paid  to  imaj;(.'s;  Tlii'o[iliiliis 
Penwutei  iifw  oiifs,  aiid  Order 
•bippen.  they  should  be  effac( 
Tfith  pictures  of  birds  and  bea 
adorned  with  figures,  were  [ 
hands,  sold  in  the  public  mark* 
met^.  The  prisons  were  ful 
and  ecclesiastics  of  all  orders 
from  their  convents,  fled  to  dt 
ished  of  cold  and  hunger,  so 
scribed  dress,  yet  retained  the 
habits ;  others  seized  the  oppoi 
the  pleasures  as  to  the  di-ess  of 
Yet  in  the  mass  of  the  mona 
cbm  of  the  emperor  was  encou 
of  resistance,  sometimes  silent 
sometimes  glorying   in   provok 

'  Oil  rapgritgaro  tS  jfipovo^iv,  loadinf 
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persecutor.  One  whole  brotherhood,  that  of  the 
Abraham!  tes,  presented  themselves  before  the  emperor. 
f  Tliey  asserted  on  the  evidence,  as  tliey  said,  of  the 
most  ancient  fathers,^  that  image-worship  dated  from 
the  times  of  the  apostles;  they  appealed  to  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Saviour  by  St.  Luke,  and  to  the  holy 
Veronica.  Irritated  by  their  obstinacy,  and  not  likely 
to  be  convinced  by  such  arguments,  the  emperor  drove 
them  with  insults  and  severe  chastisements  from  the  city. 
They  took  refuge  in  a  church,  on  an  island  in  the  Eux- 
ine,  dedicated  to  John  the  Baptist  the  awful?  There 
they  are  said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom.  Another 
stubborn  monk,  the  emperor,  in  a  more  merciful  mood, 
sent  to  his  learned  minister,  John  the  Grammarian. 
The  monk,  according  to  the  historian,  reduced  the 
minister  to  silence :  if  discomfited,  the  Grammarian 
bore  his  defeat  with  equanimity,  the  successful  con- 
troversialist was  allowed  to  retire  and  wait  for  better 
times  in  a  monastery. 

There  was  another  monk,  however,  named  Lazarus, 
a  distinguished  painter,  whom  the  emperor  could  in- 
duce by  no  persuasion  to  abandon  his  idolatrous  art. 
As  milder  measures  failed,  Lazarus  was  cruelly  scourged 
and  imprisoned.  He  still  persisted  in  exercising  his  for- 
bidden skill,  and  hot  iron  plates  were  placed  on  his  guil- 
ty hands.  The  illness  of  the  empress  saved  his  life ;  he 
too  took  refuge  in  the  church  of  the  Baptist,  where, 
having  recovered  the  use  of  his  hands,  he  painted 
"  that  fearful  harbinger  of  the  Lord,"  and  on  the  res- 
toration of  images,  a  celebrated  picture  of  the  Saviour 
over  the  gate  Chalce. 

1  Dioii}'9iu8  (the  peeudo  DioDjsius),  Hierotheus,  and  IrexuBas. 
3  Too  ^epou. 
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Two  others,  Theophilns,  and  his  brotlier  Theodorwi 
for  presuming  to  overpower  the  emperor  in  aigmneol, 
and  to  adduce  a  passage  in  the  Prophet  laaiah^  not, « 
the  emperor  declared,  in  his  copy,  suffered  a  morecriMl 
punishment.  Their  fiu^es  were  branded  with  some 
wretched  iambic  verses,  composed  bj  the  emperor; 
thej  were  then  banished ;  one  died,  the  other  survived 
to  see  the  triumph  <^  image-worship.^ 

This  religious  war  seems  to  have  been  waged  by  the 
emperor  on  one  side,  and  the  monks  on  the  other,  with 
no  disturbance  of  the  general  peace  of  the  fimpira 
No  popular  tumults  demanded  the  interference  <^  the 
government.  The  people,  weary  or  indifferent,  sub- 
mitted in  apathy  to  the  alternate  destruction  and  res- 
toration of  images.  But  for  the  &tal  passion  of  The- 
ophiluB  for  war  against  the  Saracens,  in  which,  with 
great  personal  valor,  but  no  less  military  incapacity,  he 
was  in  general  unsuccessful,  he  might  have  maintained 
the  Empire  during  all  the  later  years  of  his  reign  in 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

The  history  of  Iconoclasm  has  a  remarkable  uni- 
Th«odoi«  formity.  Another  female  in  power,  another 
empress.  restoration  of  images.  After  the  death  of 
Theophilus  his  widow  Theodora  administered  the  em- 
pire, in  the  name  of  her  youthful  son  Michael,  called 
afterwards,  the  Drunkard.  Theodora,  like  her  own 
mother  Theoctista,  had  always  worshipped  images  in 
private.  Twice  the  dangerous  secret  had  been  be- 
trayed to  the  emperor  that  the  females  of  his  own 
femily  practised  this  forbidden  idolatry.     On  one  occar 

1  All  the  historians  (monks)  relate  this  strange  stoiji  but  the  passage  in 
Isaiah  favorable  to  image-worshipi  and  forged  hj  the  monks,  is  rather  sos- 
picious;  as  well  as  twelve  iambic  verses  tattooed  on  their  fiwee. 

/ 
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rion  the  children  prattled  about  the  pretty  toys  which 
their  grandmother  kept  in  a  chest  and  took  out,  kissing 
them  herself  and  offering  them  to  the  children's  re- 
spectiul  kisses.  Another  time  a  dwarf,  kept  as  a 
buffoon  in  the  palace,  suqmsed  the  empress  taking  the 
images,  which  he  called  by  the  same  undignified  name, 
from  under  her  pillow,  and  paying  them  every  kind 
of  homage.  The  empress  received  a  severe  rebuke ; 
the  dwarf  was  well  flogged  for  his  impertinent  curi- 
osity. Theodora  learned  caution,  but  brooded  in  secret 
over  her  tutelar  images. 

No  sooner  was  Theophilus  dead  than  the  monks,  no 
doubt  in  the  secret  of  Theodora's  concealed  attachment 
to  images,  poured  into  Constantinople  from  all  quar- 
ters. At  this  juncture  the  brave  Manuel,  the  general 
who  had  more  than  once  retrieved  the  defeats  of  The- 
ophilus, once  had  actually  rescued  him  from  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens,  and  who  had  been  ap]K)inted  under 
the  will  of  the  emperor  one  of  the  guardians  of  the 
empire,  fell  dangerously  ill.  The  monks  beset  his  bed- 
side, working  at  once  on  his  hopes  of  recovery  and  his 
fears  of  death.  Manuel  yielded,  and  threw  the  weight 
of  his  authority  into  the  party  of  the  image-worship- 
pers. Theodora  had  before  feared  to  cope  with  the 
strength  of  the  opposite  faction,  so  long  dominant  and 
in  possession  of  many  of  the  more  important  civil  and 
mihtary  dignities.  She  now  ventured  to  send  an  offi- 
cer of  the  palace  to  conmiand  the  patriarch,  John 
the  Grammarian,  either  to  recant  his  Iconoclastic 
opinions,  or  to  withdraw  from  Constantinople.  The 
patriarch  is  accused  of  a  paltry  artifice.  He  opened  a 
vein  in  the  region  of  his  stomach,  and  showed  himself 
wounded   and  bleeding  to  the  people.      The   rumor 
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spiead  that  Uie  empress  had  attempted  to  "—""■** 
the  patriarch.  Bat  the  &aud  wm  detected,  exposed, 
acknowledged.  The  abashed  patriarch  withdrew,  si^ 
A.D,  B13.  pitied  and  despised,  into  the  mbarfas.  Me- 
thodius was  nused  to  the  dignity  of  the  patriarchate. 
The  worsbippers  of  images  were  in  trimnph. 

But  Theodora,  still  tenderly  attached  to  the  memory 
of  her  husband,  demanded  as  the  price  of  ber  ine^ 
timable  services  in  the  restoration  of  images,  abso)atioB 
for  the  sin  of  his  Iconoclasm  and  bis  persecution  of  the 
image-worshippers.  Methodius  gravely  replied,  that 
the  power  of  the  clergy  to  grant  absolution  to  tbe 
bving  was  unbounded,  but  of  those  wbo  bad  died  in 
obstinate  sin,  they  had  no  authority  to  cancel  or  to 
mitigate  the  damnation.  Even  her  own  friends  sus- 
pected the  empress  of  a  pious  lie  when  she  asserted, 
and  even  swore,  that  her  husband,  in  the  agony  oC 
death,  had  expressed  hb  bitter  repentance,  had  ascribed 
all  the  calamities  of  his  reign  to  his  stubborn  heresy, 
bad  actually  entreated  her  to  bring  him  the  images, 
had  passionately  kissed  them,  and  so  rendered  up  bis 
spirit  to  the  ministering  angels.  The  clergy,  out  of 
respect  to  the  empress  and  zeal  for  their  own  object, 
did  not  question  too  closely  the  death-bed  penitence  of 
Theophilus;  with  one  consent  they  pronounced  his 
pardon  before  God,  and  gave  a  written  sentence  of  his 
absolution  to  the  empress. 

All  was  iiow  easy ;  the  &naticism  of  Iconoclasm  was 
exhausted  or  rebuked.  A  solemn  festival  was  appoint- 
ed for  tbe  restoration  of  images.  The  whole  clergy 
of  Constantinople,  and  all  who  could  flock  in  from  the 
neighborhood,  met  in  and  before  the  palace  of  the 
archbishop,  and  marched  in  procession  with   crosses. 
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torches,  and  incense,  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia. 
There  they  were  met  by  the  empress  and  her  infant 
son  Michael.  They  made  the  circuit  of  the  Feb.  lo,  842. 
church,  with  their  burning  torches,  paying  homage  to 
every  image  and  picture,  which  had  been  carefully 
restored,  never  again  to  be  efiaced  till  the  days  of 
later,  more  terrible  Iconoclasts,  the  Ottoman  Turks. 

The  Greek  Church  from  that  time  has  celebrated 
the  anniversary  of  this  festival  with  loyal  fidelity.^ 
The  successors  of  Methodius,  particularly  the  learned 
Photius,  were  only  zealous  to  consummate  the  work 
of  his  predecessors,  and  images  have  formed  part  of 
the  recognized  religious  worship  of  the  Eastern  world. 

1  Methodius  was  Patriarch  only  four  years. 


TOL.  n. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

SEVERANCE  OF  GREEK  AlO)  LATIN  CHBISTIANnT. 

Up  to  the  eighth  century  Rome  had  not  been  abso- 
lutely dissevered  from  the  ancient  and  decrepit  civili- 
g^y^  zation  of  the  old  Empire.  After  a  short 
oentmy.  perfod  of  subjectfou  to  the  Ostrogothic  king- 
dom,  by  the  conquest  of  Justinian  she  had  sunk  into  a 
provincial  city  of  the  Eastern  realm.  In  the  eighth 
century  she  suddenly,  as  it  were,  burst  the  bonds  of 
her  connection  with  the  older  state  of  things,  disjoined 
herself  forever  from  the  eflFete  and  hopeless  East,  and 
placed  licrself  at  the  head  of  the  inide  as  yet,  and 
dimly  descried  and  remote,  but  more  promising  and 
vigorous  civilization  of  the  West.  The  Byzantine 
Empire  became  a  separate  world,  Greek  Christianity 
a  separate  religion.  The  West,  after  some  stm^le^ 
created  its  own  empire:  its  natives  formed  an  inde- 
pendent system,  either  of  warring  or  of  confederate 
nations.  Latin  Christianity  was  the  life,  the  principle 
*  of  union,  of  all  the  West ;  its  centre,  papal  Rome. 

Mohammedanism  —  which  was  gradually  encircling 
and  isolating  the  Byzantine  Empire  from  its  outlying 
provinces,  obtaining  the  naval  superiority  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  subjecting  the  islands  to  her  sway ; 
which,  with  the  yet  unconverted  Bulgarians,  fully 
occupied  all  the  Eastern  armies,  and  left  the  Emperor 
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without  power  to  protect  or  even  keep  in  subjection 
the  Exarchate  and  the  Italian  dependencies  —  was  the 
remoter  cause  of  the  emancipation  of  the  West.  The 
Koran  thus  in  some  degree,  by  breaking  oflF  all  corre- 
spondence with  the  East,  contributed  to  deliver  the 
Pope  from  a  distant  and  arbitrary  master,  and  to  re- 
lieve him  from  that  harassing  rivalry  with  which  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  constantly  renewed  his 
pretensions  to  equality  or  to,  superiority;  and  so 
placed  him  alone  in  undisputed  dignity  at  the  head 
of  Western  Christendom.  But  the  immediate  cause 
of  this  disruption  and  final  severance  between  the 
East  and  West  was  the  Iconoclasm  of  the  Eastern 
emperors.  Other  signs  of  estrangement  might  seem 
to  forebode  this  inevitable  revolution.  The  line  of 
Justinian,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  after  it  had  been 
deposed  and  had  reassumed  the  Empire  in  the  person 
of  the  younger  emperor  of  that  name,  was  now  ex- 
tinct. Adventurer  after  adventurer  had  risen  to  power, 
and  this  continual  revolution  could  not  but  weaken  the 
attachment,  especially  of  foreign  subjects,  who  might 
tliink,  or  choose  to  think,  succession  and  hereditary 
descent  the  only  strong  titles  to  their  obedience.  Rome 
and  Italy  must  thus  ignominiously  acknowledge  every 
rude  or  low-bom  soldier  whom  the  rabble  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  court,  or  more  powerful  army,  might  ele- 
vate to  the  throne. 

The  exarchal  government  ftx)m  the  first  had  only 
been  powerful  to  tyrannize  and  feeble  to  pro-  g^^h,  ^ 
tect.     The  Exarch  was  like  the  satrap  of  an  ^^°o» 
old  Eastern  monarchy ;  and  this  was  more  and  more 
sensibly  felt  throughout  Italy.     Without  abandoning 
any   of  its   inferior  demands   on   the  obedience,  this 
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role  was  becoming  less  and  le«  able  to  resist  the 
growing  power  and  enterprise  of  ^b»  Lombards,  or 
even  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Italian  dependencies. 
The  exarchate  had  still  strength  to  levy  tribate,  and 
to  enforce  heavy  taxation,  the  produce  of  which  was 
sent  to  Constantinople.  It  repaid  these  burdens  but 
scantily  by  any  of  the  defensive  or  conservative  offices 
of  government.  During  the  pontificate  of  John  VI., 
the  Exarch  Theophylact  had  only  been  protected  from 
the  resentment  of  his  own  soldiery  by  the  intederenoe 
of  the  pope.  The  most  unambitious  pontiflF  augiht 
wish  to  detach  his  country  and  his  pet^le  from  the 
falling  fortunes  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  If  he 
looked  to  Rome,  its  allegiance  to  the  'East  was  but 
of  recent  date,  the  conquest  of  Justinian  ;  if  to  his 
own  position,  he  could  not  but  know  that  the  succes- 
sor of  St.  Peter  held  a  much  higher  place,  both  as  to 
respect  and  authority,  before  he  had  sunk  into  a  sub- 
ject of  Constantinople.  Never  till  this  period  in  the 
papal  annals  had  a  pope  been  summoned,  like  a  meaner 
subject,  to  give  an  account  of  his  spiritual  proceedings 
in  a  foreign  city ;  nor  had  he  been  seized  and  hurried 
away,  with  insult  and  cruel  ill  usage,  to  Constantino- 
ple, and,  like  the  unhappy  Martin,  left  to  perish  in 
exile. 

Whatever  lingering  loyalty,  under  these  trying  cir- 
cumstances, might  prevail  in  Italy,  or  in  the  mind  of 
the  pontiff,  to  the  old  Roman  government  —  whatever 
repugnance  to  the  yoke  of  Barbarians,  which  mi^t 
seem  the  only  alternative  when  they  should  cease  to 
be  the  subjects  of  the  Empire  —  these  bonds  of  at- 
tachment were  at  once  rudely  broken  when  the  em- 
peror became  an  heresiarch  ;  not  a  speculative  heresi- 
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arch  on  some  abstract  and  mjsterioas  doctrine,  but 
the  head  of  a  heresy  which  struck  at  the  root  of  the 
popular  religion  —  of  the  daily  worship  of  the  people. 
In  general  estimation,  an  Iconoclastic  Emperor  almost 
ceased  to  be  a  Christian :  his  tenets  were  those  of  a 
Jew  or  a  Mohammedan.  In  the  East  the  emperor, 
from  fear,  from  persuasion,  or  from  conviction,  ob- 
tained, at  one  time  at  least,  a  formidable  party  in  his 
fiivor,  even  among  the  clergy.  But  for  the  monks, 
images  might  have  disappeared  from  the  East.  In  the 
West,  iconoclasm  was  met  with  universal  aversion  and 
hostility.  The  Italian  mind  had  rivalled  tlie  img-e-ww- 
Greek  in  the  fertility  with  which  it  had  fos-  •^^^p  *°  ^*^- 
tered  the  growth  of  image-worship:  it  adhered  to  it 
with  stronger  pertinacity.  The  expressive  symbol  of 
the  fourth  century,  and  the  suggestive  picture,  which 
was,  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  to  be  the  book 
of  Scripture  to  the  unlearned,  had  expanded  into  the 
fondest  attachment  to  the  images  of  saints  and  mar- 
tyrs, the  Virgin,  and  the  Saviour.  In  this  as  in  all 
the  other  great  controversies,  from  good  fortune,  from 
sagacity,  from  sympathy  with  the  popular  feeling,  its 
adherents  would  say  from  a  higher  guidance,  the 
papacy  took  the  popular  and  eventually  successful 
side.  The  pope  was  again  not  the  dictator,  he  was 
the  representative  of  the  religious  mind  of  the  age. 
One  of  the  more  recent  popes,  the  timid  John  VII., 
a  Greek  by  birth,  might  seem  almost  prophetically  to 
have  committed  the  papal  see  to  the  support  John  vii. 
of  image-worship,  and  resistance  to  an  iconoclastic  em- 
peror. In  a  chapel  which  he  dedicated  in  honor  of  the 
Virgin,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  the  walls  were  in- 
laid with  pictures  of  the  holy  fathers ;  and  throughout 
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Rome  he  lavishly  adorned  the  churches  with  picturei 
and  statues.  Gregory  II.  had  no  donbt  often  worship* 
ped  in  public  before  these  works  of  his  holy  predecessor. 

The  character  of  Gregory  II.  does  not  warrant  the 
Ongory  n.  ^^^^^  that  hc  had  formed  any  deliberate  plan 
A.D.  716-781.  Qf  policy  for  the  alienation  of  Italy  from  the 
Eastern  Empire.  He  was  actuated  not  by  worldly 
but  by  religious  passions  —  by  zeal  for  images,  not  by 
any  splendid  vision  of  the  independence  of  Italy.  For 
where  indeed  could  be  found  the  protecting,  the  or- 
ganizing, the  administrative  and  ruling  power  which 
could  replace  the  abrogated  authority  of  tiie  Empire? 
The  papacy  had  not  yet  aspired  to  the  attributes  and 
functions  of  temporal  sovereignty. 

In  Italy  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  the  north,  with  its 
kindred  dukedoms  of  Benevento  and  Spoleto  in  the 
south,  alone  possessed  the  strength  and  vigor  of  settled 
government.^  Under  the  long  and  comparatively 
peaceful  reign  of  Rotharis,  it  had  enjoyed  what  appears 
almost  fabulous  prosperity :  it  had  its  code  of  laws. 
Liutprand  now  filled  the  throne,  a  prince  of  great 
ambition  and  enterprise.  If  the  papacy  had  entered 
into  a  confederacy  of  interests  with  the  Lombard  kings, 
and  contenting  itself  with  spiritual  power,  by  which 
it  might  have  ruled  almost  uncontrolled  over  Barba- 
rian monarchs,  and  with  large  ecclesiastical  possessions 
without  sovereign  rights,  Italy  might  again  perhaps 
have  been  consolidated  into  a  great  kingdom.  But 
this  policy,  which  the  papacy  was  too  Roman  to  pur- 
sue with  tlie  Gothic  kings,  or  which  was  repudiated 

1  From  635  to  651.  During  all  this  period  Catholic  and  Arian  bishops 
presided  over  their  separate  congregations  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Italy.  — 
Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  Iviii.  i. 
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as  bringing  a  powerful  temporal  monarch  in  too  close 
collision  with  the  supreme  pontiff,  was  even  less  likely 
to  be  adopted  with  the  Lombards.^  Between  the 
papal  see  and  the  Lombard  sovereigns  —  indeed  be- 
tween the  Lombards  and  the  Italian  clergy  —  there 
seems  almost  from  first  to  last  to  have  prevailed  an 
implacable  and  inexplicable  antipathy.  Of  all  the  con- 
querors of  Italy,  these  (according  to  more  favorable 
historians)  orderly  and  peaceful  people  are  represented 
as  the  most  irreclaimably*  savage.  The  taint  of  their 
original  Arianism  was  indeUble.  No  terms  are  too 
strong  with  the  popes  to  express  their  detestation  of 
the  Lombards. 

According  to  the  course  of  events,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
traced  in  chronological  order,  Gregory  remained  wa- 
vering and  confounded  by  these  simultaneous  but  con- 
flicting passions :  his  determination  to  resist  an  icono- 
clastic emperor,  and  his  dread  of  the  Lombard  suprem- 
acy in  Italy.  Up  to  the  tenth  year  of  his  pontificate 
he  had  been  occupied  by  the  more  peaceful  duties  of 
his  station.  He  had  averted  the  aggressions  of  the 
Lombard  dukes  on  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter ;  he 
had  commissioned  Boniface  to  preach  the  ad. n9. 
Gospel  in  Germany;  he  had  extended  his  paternal 
care  over  the  churches  in  England.  No  doubt,  even 
if  his  more  formal  epistles  had  not  yet  been  delivered, 
he  had  expostulated  with  the  emperor  on  the  first  ap- 
pearances of  his  hostility  to   images  ^  repeatedly,  fre- 

^  Yet  the  Ix>inbArd8  had  more  than  once  defended  the  Pope  against  the 
ExATch.  —  Epist.  Olradi.  Episcop.  Mediol.  ad  Carol.  M.  de  Translat.  S. 
Aogustin.  Olrad  says  of  Liutprand,  that  he  was  *^  protector  ct  defensor 
fidelis  Ecclesianim  Dei Christianissimus  fuit  ac  reli^ionis  amator." 

*  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  Emperor's  open  iconoclasm,  the  Pope 
sent  everywhere  letters,  "  cavere  se  Christianos,  quod  orta  fuisset  impie- 
Us."  — Vit.Greg.  n. 
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quently,  if  not  by  priyate  letters,  probably  by  odicr 
missives. 

But  the  fatal  edict  came  to  Italy  as  to  one  of  the 
leonociMtic  provinces  subject  to  the  Elmperor  Leo.  The 
▲.i»!  72B.  Exarch  Scholasticus  commanded  it  to  be  pub* 
lished  in  the  city  of  Ravenna.  The  people  broke  out 
in  instant  insurrection,  declared  their  determination 
to  renounce  their  allegiance  rather  than  permit  their 
churches  to  be  despoiled  of  their  holiest  ornaments, 
▲.».  737.  attacked  the  soldiery,  and  maintained  a  des- 
perate conflict  for  the  mastery  of  the  city.  Liutprand, 
the  Lombard  king,  had  been  watching  in  eager  ezpeo- 
tation  of  this  strife  to  expel  the  exarch,  and  to  add 
the  whole  Roman  territory  to  his  dominions.  With 
Lombardfl      a  lar£^  forcc  he  sat  down  before  Ravenna. 

take  Ra-  ^ 

\enoa.  Though   the  garrison   made  a  vigorous  de- 

fence, Liutprand,  by  declaring  himself  a  devout  wor- 
shipper of  images,  won  the  populace  to  his  party; 
Ravenna  surrendered ;  the  troops  of  Liutprand  spread 
without  resistance  over  the  whole  Pentapolis. 

Gregory  was  alarmed,  for  if  he  hated  the  heretical 
emperor,  he  had  no  less  dread  and  dislike  of  the  con- 
quering Lombard.^  The  establishment  of  this  odious 
sovereignty  throughout  Italy,  which  had  been  so  long 
making  its  silent  aggressions  in  the  South,  with  a  king 
of  the  unmeasured  ambition  and  ability  of  Liutprand, 
was  even  more  formidable  to  the  pope  than  the  effete 
tyranny  of  Constantinople.^ 

Gregory  first    discerned,   among    her    islands  and 

I  "  Quia,  peccato  favente,  Ravennatum  civitas,  qne  caput  extat  omnium, 
a  turn  dicendd  gente  Longobardorum  capta  est.**  —  6r^.  Epist.  x. 

^  The  chronology  is  so  uncertain,  that  I  have  been  constramed  to  fbllow 
sometimes  one  authority,  sometimes  another  —  Baronim,  Pagi,  Mnratori  — 
and  80  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  historical  sequence  of  erenti. 
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marshes,  the  rising  power  of  Venice,  equal-  y^toe: 
ly  jealous  with  himself  of  the  extension   of  ^'^'  ^' 
the   Lombard  power.      There  the  exarch  had  taken 
refuge.     At  the  instigation  of  Gregory  a  league  was 
formed  of  the  maritime  forces  of  Venice,  already  of 
some   importance,  nominally  with  the  exarch,  really 
with  the  pope,  and  the  whole  Roman  or  By-  Rn^nna 
zautine  troops.     Ravenna  was  retaken  whUe  "'^®°' 
Liutprand  was  at  Pavia,  and  before  he  could  collect 
his  army  to  relieve  it. 

Gregory  was  still  outwardly  a  loyal  subject  of  the 
emperor,  but  the  breach  was  inevitable.  Iconoclasm 
had  now  become  fanaticism  with  Leo ;  and  Gregory, 
whether  his  celebrated  letters  had  yet  been  dispatched 
or  were  only  in  preparation,  was  as  resolute  in  liis 
assertion  of  image-worship.  Rumors  spread,  and 
were  generally  believed,  that  the  Iconoclast  had  sent 
orders  to  seize  or  to  murder  the  pope.  Each  succes- 
sive officer  who  was  sent  to  retrieve  the  imperial  affairs 
was  supposed  to  be  charged  with  this  impious  mission. 
Leo,  no  doubt,  would  have  scrupled  as  little  as  his 
predecessors  to  order  the  apprehension  of  the  refractory 
prelate,  and  his  transportation  to  Constantinople ;  nor 
if  blood  had  been  shed  in  resistance  to  his  commands, 
would  he  have  considered  it  an  inexpiable  crime.^  But 
the  pope  believed  himself,  or  declared  his  belief,  that  he 
was  menaced  with  secret  assassination.  Three  persons 
are  named  —  the  Duke  Basil,  Jordan  the  Chartulary, 
and  John  surnamed  Lurion  —  as  meditating  this  crime, 
under  the  sanction  first  of  Marinus,  Duke  of  the  city 
of  Rome,  afterwards  of  Paul,  who  was  sent  as  Exarch 
to  restore   the   imperial   ascendency.     Two   of   these 

1  Comp.  Muratori  sub  ann.  dccxxvii. 
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murderers  were  killed  by  the  people ;  the  third,  Basil, 
turned  monk  to  save  his  life.^  Paul  the  Exarch  occu- 
pied Ravenna,  which,  with  the  Pentapolis,  with  Rome 
and  Naples,  were  tlie  only  parts  of  Italy  still  in  posses- 
sion of  the  emperor,  though  Venice  owned  a  doubtful 
allegiance.  It  was  announced  that  the  Exarch  intend- 
ed to  march  to  Rome  to  depose  the  Pope,  and  at  the 
same  time  measures  were  to  be  taken  to  destroy  the 
images  in  the  churches  throughout  Italy.  The  whole 
territory  —  Venice,  the  Pentapolis,  Rome  —  at  once 
rose  up  in  defence  of  the  Pope.  They  declared  that 
they  would  not  recognize  the  commission  of  Paul ;  his 
generals  began  to  contemplate  their  separate  indep^ir 
dence.  They  were  only  prevented  by  the  prudence  of 
Gregory  from  proclaiming  a  new  emperor,  and  sending 
him  against  Constantinople.  The  crafty  Lombards 
again  joined  the  popular  cause.  Exhilaratus,  Duke  of 
Naples,  said  to  have  plotted  against  the  pope's  life,  was 
slain  with  his  son.  Ravenna  was  divided  between  the 
papal  and  imperial  factions.  The  Exarch  fell  in  the 
tumult.  The  Lombards  were  the  gainers  in  all  these 
commotions :  they  occupied  all  the  strong  places  in  the 
Exarchate  and  in  the  Pentapolis. 

A  new  Exarch,  the  last  Exarch  of  Ravenna,  Euty- 
chius,  landed  at  Naples.  He  is  likewise  accused  of 
designing  to  send  a  band  of  assassins  to  Rome,  to  mur- 
der, not  only  the  Pope,  but  also  the  chief  nobles  of  the 
city.  But  for  the  intervention  of  the  Pope,  they  would 
have  retaliated  by  sending  assassins  to  kill  the  Exarch. 
A  fearful  state  of  CKristian  society  when  such  acts,  if 

^  Gregory  is  silent  in  his  letters  about  these  attempts  at  assassination. 
But  the  letters  maj  have  been  written,  even  if  not  delivered,  before  this 
date. 
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not  designed,  were  believed  to  be  designed  by  both  par- 
ties ! 

All  Rome  pledged  itself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  live  and 
die  in  defence  of  their  PontiflF^  —  the  protector  of  the 
images  in  their  churches.  The  Lombards  were  equally 
loud  in  their  protestations  of  reverence  for  his  person. 
The  ban  of  excommunication  was  issued  against  the 
Exarch,  the  odious  mutilator  and  destroyer  of  those 
holy  memorials.  Eutychius  at  first  attempted  to  alien- 
ate the  Lombards  from  the  papal  interest,  but  it  now 
suited  the  politic  Liutprand  to  adhere  in  the  closest 
league  to  the  rebellious  Romans.  Eutychius  had  not 
offered  a  tempting  price  for  his  alliance.  Some  time 
after,  coveting  the  independent  dukedoms  of  Spoleto 
and  Benevento,  Liutprand  entered  into  secret  negotia- 
tions with  the  Exarch.  The  dukedoms  by  this  treaty 
were  to  be  the  share  of  the  Lombard  king,  Rome  to  be 
restored  to  its  allegiance  to  the  emperor.  Liutprand 
having  made  himself  master  of  Spoleto,  and  a.d.  729. 
thus  partly  gained  his  own  ends,  advanced  to  Rome, 
and  encamped  in  the  field  of  Nero.^  The  Pope,  like 
his  predecessors,  went  forth  to  overawe  by  his  com- 
manding sanctity  this  new  Barbarian  conqueror,  who 
threatened  the  Holy  City.  It  pleased  Liutprand  to  be 
overawed ;  he  was  not  too  sincere  in  his  design  to  re- 
store the  imperial  authority  in  Rome.  He  played 
admirably  the  part  of  a  pious  son  of  the  Church ;  his 
conduct,  as  doubtless  he  intended,  contrasted  no  little 
to  his  advantage  with  that  of  the  sacrilegious  Icono- 
clast Leo.     He  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope,  he 

1  **  Qui  ex  scnptis  nefandam  yiri  (Exarchi)  dolositatem  despicientes  una 
se  quasi  fratres  Roman!  atque  Longobardi  catenft  fidei  constrinxerunt  cuncti 
mortem  pro  dcfen»ione  Pontificis  sustinere  gloriosam.*'  —  Olradi,  Epiat 

^  Anastasiufl,  Vit. 
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put  off  his  armor  and  all  his  B]ilendi<l  dress,  his  girdle, 
Udipnuij  li'S  sword,  his  gauntlets,  his  rojal  mantle,  his 
inB«o.  crown  of  gold,  and  a  cross  of  silver,  and 
offered  them  at  the  torah  of  the  Apostle.  He  entreated 
flie  Pope  (his  argnmeots  were  not  likely  to  be  inefieci- 
aal)  to  make  peace  with  the  Exarch.  So  compleldj 
did  harmonj  appear  to  be  restored,  that  the  Pope  and 
the  Exarch  united  in  soppreasing  an  inanirection  raiaed 
by  a  certain  Petasitu,  who  proclaimed  himself  emperor 
ander  the  title  of  Tiberias  in.  The  Exarch,  with  the 
Aid  of  the  Romans,  sdzed  tlie  nsorper,  and  sent  his  hod 
Aj.  Ta>.  to  Constantinople.  AAer  this  the  Exarck 
probably  retired  to  Ravenna,  and  must  at  least  have 
■ospended  all  acUve  measures  for  the  auppreasion  at 
image-worship. 

Throughout  these  transactions  the  Pope  appears  act- 
oally  if  not  openly  an  independent  power,  leaguing 
with  the  allies  or  the  enemies  of  the  Empire,  as  might 
suit  the  exigences  of  the  time  ;  yet  the  share  of  Qre^ 
oty  II.  in  the  revolt  of  Italy  has  been  exaggerated  by 
those  who  boast  of  this  glorious  precedent  and  example 
for  the  assertion  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  by  depriv- 
ing an  heretical  subject  of  his  authority  over  part  of 
his  realm,  and  striking  the  Imperial  Head  witii  the 
impartial  thunders  of  excommunicatioh ;  so  also  by 
those  who  charge  him  with  the  sin  of  rebellion  against 
heaven-constituted  monarchy.  If,  as  is  said,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  hostile  measure  of  forbidding  the  Italian 
subjects  of  Leo  to  pay  their  tribute ;  if  by  a  direct  ex- 
communication he  either  virtually  or  avowedly  released 
the  subjects  of  the  Emperor  from  their  allegiance '  (his 
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own  language  in  his  letters  by  no  means  takes  this 
haughty  or  unsubmissive  tone),  his  object  was  not  the 
emancipation  of  Italy,  but  the  preservation  of  images, 
in  which  Gregory  was  as  fanatically  sincere  as  the 
humblest  monk  in  his  diocese. 

No  doubt  a  council  was  summoned  and  held  at 
Rome  by  Gregory  II.,  in  which  anathemas  were 
launched  against  the  destroyers  of  images,  not.  780. 
It,  however,  the  emperor  was  by  name  ex-  Rome. 
communicated  by  the  pope,  this  was  not  and  could  not 
be,  as  in  later  times  with  the  kings  and  emperors  of 
Western  Europe,  an  absolute  and  total  exclusion  from 
Christian  privileges  and  Christian  rites.  It  was  a  dis- 
ruption of  all  communion  witli  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
and  his  orthodox  Italian  subjects.^  No  doubt  there  was 
a  latent  assertion  that  the  Roman  church  was  the  one 
true  church,  and  that  beyond  that  church  there  was  no 
salvation ;  but  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  recog- 
nized no  such  power  in  the  Roman  pontiff,  unless  him- 
self joined  in  the  anathema ;  and  Anastasius,  the  pres- 
ent Patriarch,  was  now  an  ardent  destroyer  of  images.' 

Leo  revenged  himself  by  severing  the  Transadriatic 
provinces,  the  Illyrica,  from  the  Roman  patriarchate, 
and  by  confiscating  the  large  estates  of  the  see  of  Rome 
in  Calabria  an#  Sicily.  He  appears  too  to  have  chosen 
this  unfoitunate  time  for  an  increase  in  the  taxation  of 

1  Walch  makes  two  sensible  obflervations ;  first,  that  the  revolt  of  Ital v 
and  the  extinction  of  the  Exarchate  was  not  complete  till  after  the  death 
of  both  Gn>^ry8 ;  secondly,  that  the  excommunication  of  the  Emperor  br 
the  Pope  wa8  not  an  exclusion  from  all  spiritual  privileges,  but  merely  a 
refusal  to  communicate  with  him. 

*  In  the  reference  to  the  council  in  the  letter  of  Pope  Hadrian  to  Charle- 
ma^e,  p.  14Q0,  he  does  not  mention,  though  he  does  not  exclude  the  no- 
tion of  the  excommunication  of  the  Emperor.  The  council  was  held  in 
Nov.  730;  Gregory  died  Feb.  731. 
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those  provinces.  A  new  census  was  ordered  with  a 
view  to  a  more  productive  capitation  tax.  The  dis- 
content at  these  exactions  would  no  doubt  strengthen 
the  general  resistance  to  the  measures  of  Leo;  and 
perhaps  Gregory's  prohibition  of  the  payment  to  the 
imperial  revenue  may  have  been  but  resistance  to  these 
unprecedented  burdens. 

Such  was  the  relation  between  the  see  of  Rome  and 
Buried  Feb.  ^^^  Eastcm  Empire  at  the  death  of  Gregorj 
11,781.         jj^     jjjg  successor,   Gregory  III.,   was  of 

oregoiy  HI.  Syrian  birth.  At  the  funeral  of  the  deceased 
pope,  the  clergy  and  the  whole  people  broke  out  into 
a  sudden  acclamation,  and  declared  Gregory  III.  his 
successor.  But  he  was  not  consecrated  till  the  ensuing 
month.  So  far  was  this  election  from  a  deliberate  re- 
nunciation of  allegiance  to  the  Empire,  or  an  assertion 
of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  or  the  Roman 
people,  that  the  confirmation  of  the  election  by  the  Ex- 
arch at  Ravenna  was  dutifully  awaited  before  the  Pope 
assumed  his  authority.  Nor  did  Gregory  III.  break  off 
or  suspend  his  direct  intercourse  with  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment. His  first  act  was  a  mission  to  Constantinople 
to  announce  his  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of  his  pred- 
ecessor on  image-worship ;  and  though  his  inflexible 
language  was  not  likely  to  conciliate  tht  Emperor,  this 
mission  and  much  of  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Greg- 
ory show  the  separation  of  Italy  from  the  Empire 
was,  at  least,  even  if  remotely  contemplated,  no  avowed 
object  of  the  papal  policy.  The  first  message  was 
intrusted  to  George  the  Presbyter,  but  its  language 
was  so  sternly  and  haughtily  condemnatory  of  the  em- 
peror's religious  proceedings,  that  the  trembling  ambas- 
sador had  hardly  begun  his  journey  when  he  fled  back 
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to  Rome  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  not  courage  for 
this  dangerons  mission.  The  Pope  was  so  indignant 
at  this  want  of  sacerdotal  daring,  that  he  threatened  to 
degrade  the  Presbyter,  and  was  hardly  persuaded  to 
impose  a  lighter  penance.  Once  more  George  a.d.  782. 
was  ordered  to  set  out  for  the  court  of  Leo ;  he  was 
arrested  in  Sicily,  and  not  allowed  to  proceed.  Greg- 
ory, finding  his  remonstrances  vain  or  unheard,  as- 
sumed a  bolder  attitude. 

The  council  held  by  Gregory  III.  was  formed  with  ' 
great  care  and  solemnity.  It  was  intended  not.  i,  7aa. 
to  be  the  declaration  of  defiance  on  the  subject  of  im- 
ages from  all  Italy.  The  archbishops  of  Grado  and 
Ravenna,  with  ninety-three  other  prelates  or  presby- 
ters of  the  apostolic  see,  with  the  deacons  and  the  rest 
of  the  clergy,  tlie  consuls  and  the  people  of  Rome,  pro- 
nounced their  decree  that,  whoever  should  overthrow, 
mutilate,  profane,  blaspheme  the  venerable  images  of 
Christ  our  God  and  Lord,  of  the  immaculate  and  glo- 
rious Virgin,  of  the  blessed  apostles  and  saints,  was 
banished  from  all  communion  in  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  and  from  the  unity  of  the  Church. 

This  solemn  edict  was  sent  to  Constantinople  by 
Constantine,  the  defender  of  the  city.  Constantino 
also  was  arrasted  in  Sicily,  his  letters  taken  away,  and 
after  an  imprisonment  of  a  year,  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  Rome  to  report  the  bad  success  of  his  mission. 
Another  address  was  sent  in  the  name  of  the  jwople  of 
Italy,  ur<nng  their  attachment  to  the  images,  and  im- 
ploring the  emperor  to  annul  his  fatal  statute.  This, 
with  two  expostulatory  letters  from  the  pope,  got  not 
beyond  Sicily.  The  messengers  were  seized  by  Ser- 
gius,  the  commander  of  the  imperial  troops,  confined 
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for  eight  months,  sent  back  with  eveiy  indigmty  to 
Rome,  and  menaced  with  the  punishment  of  traiton  and 
rebels  if  they  should  venture  to  land  again  in  Sicfly. 

In  Rome  Gregory  III.  set  the  example  of  imagfr- 
worship  on  the  most  splendid  scale.     He  had  obtained 
six  pillars  of  precious  marble  from  the  Exarch  at  Bar 
venna,  and  arranged  them  in  order  with  six  others  of 
equal  value.     These  he  overlaid  witli  the  purest  silver, 
on  which,  on  one  side,  were  represented  the  Saviour  and 
the  apostles,  on  the  other  the  Mother  of  Grod  with  the 
holy  virgins.     In  an  oratory  of  the  same  church  he  en- 
shrined, in  honor  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Virgin,  relics 
of  the  apostles,  the  martyrs,  and  saints  of  all  the  world. 
Among  his  otliier  costly  offerings  was  an  image  of  the 
Holy  Mother  of  God,  having  a  diadem  of  gold  and  jew- 
els, a  golden  collar  with  pendent  gems,  and  earrings  with 
six  jacinths.    In  the  Church  of  the  Virgin  was  another 
image  of  the  Mother,  with  the  Divine  Infant  in  her  arms, 
adorned  with  pearls  of  great  weight  and  size.     Many 
other  of  the  churches  in  Rome  and  in  the  neighborhood 
were  decorated  with  images  of  proportionate  splendor. 

The  Emperor,  about  this  time,  made  his  last  desper- 
ate effort  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  in  Italy,  to  relieve 
the  Exarch  Eutychius,  who  was  shut  up  in  powerless 
LoiwofEm-  inactivity  in  Ravenna,  and  to  reduce  the  ro- 
peror'8  fleet,  f^actory  popc  and  Italy  to  obedience.  A 
formidable  armament  was  embarked  on  board  a  great 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Manes,  one  of  his  bravest 
and  most  experienced  generals.  The  fleet  encountered 
a  terrible  storm  in  the  Adriatic ;  great  part  of  the  ships 
was  lost ;  and  the  image-worshippers  on  the  coast  of 
Calabria  beheld  their  shores  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of 
the  Iconoclastic  navy.    Henceforth  the  Eastern  Empire 
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almost  acquiesced  in  the  loss  of  the  exarchate.  Eutych- 
ius  maintained  for  a  long  time  his  perilous  position  in 
Ravenna,  temporizing  between  the  pope,  the^^gij^^fl^ 
Lombards,  and  the  Franks.     Nearly  twenty  ***«*• 
years  later  he  abandoned  the  seat  of  government,  and 
took  refuge  in  Naples. 

Now,  however,  that  the  real  power  of  the  empire  in 
Italy  was  extinguished,  it  might  seem  that  nothing 
could  resist  the  Lombards.  Though  King  Liutprand 
and  Gregory  III.,  at  least  for  the  first  eight  years  of 
Gregory's  pontificate,  maintained  their  outward  amity, 
the  Lombards,  though  not  now  Arian,  were  almost 
equally  objects  of  secret  abhorrence  to  the  Catholic  and 
the  Roman.  Italy  must  again  become  a  Barbarian 
kingdom,  the  Pope  the  subject  of  a  sovereign  at  his 
gates  or  within  his  city. 

At  tliis  juncture  the  attention  of  Europe,  of  all 
Christendom,  is  centred  upon  the  Franks.  The  great 
victory  of  Tours  had  raised  Charles  Martel  to  the  rank 
of  the  protector  of  the  liberties  of  the  religion  of  the 
Western  world,  from  the  all-conquering  Mohammedans. 
It  was  almost  the  first,^  unquestionably  the  greatest  de- 
feat which  that  power  had  sufiered,  from  the  Ch«riet 
time  that  it  advanced  beyond  the  borders  of  a.d.  7». 
Arabia,  and  having  yet  found  no  limits  to  its  conquests 
in  the  East,  had  swept  westward  over  Africa,  Spain, 
and  Southern  Graul,  and  seemed  destined  to  envelop 
the  whole  world. 

The  Pope  was  thus  compelled,  invited,  encouraged 
by  every  circumstance  to  look  for  protection,  imless  he 
submitted  to  the  abhorred  Lombard,  beyond  the  Alps.' 

1  The  bloody  defeat  of  Toulouse  by  Count  Eudes  led  to  no  result. 

*  Liutprand  marched  acroes  the  Alps  but  the  year  before  in  aid  of  Chari« 
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The  Franks  alone  of  Barbarian  nations  had  from  the 
first  been  converted  to  orthodoxy,  and  adhered  to  it 
with  unshaken  fidelity.  The  Franks  had  dutifully 
listened  to  the  papal  recommendation  of  Boni&ce,  the 
Apostle  of  Germany,  had  countenanced  and  assisted 
his  holy  designs  for  the  conversion  of  the  Teutonic 
tribes  beyond  the  Rhine.  Already  had  Gregory  II. 
opened  a  communication  with  the  Franks ;  already, 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  Byzantine  power,  had  se- 
cret negotiations  begun  to  secure  their  aid  against  the 
Lombards.^  Eight  or  nine  years  of  doubtful  peace,  at 
least  of  respectful  mutual  understanding,  had  inter- 
vened ;  when,  almost  on  a  sudden,  the  Lombards  and 
the  Pope  are  involved  in  open  war,  and  Gregory  III. 
throws  himself  boldly  on  the  faith  and  loyalty  of  the 
mighty  Frank.  He  sends  the  mystic  keys  of  the  Sep- 
A.D.  789.  ulchre  of  St.  Peter  and  filings  of  his  chains  as 
gifts,  which  no  Christian  could  resist ;  he  offers  the  sig- 
nificant yet  imdefined  title  of  Roman  Consul.  The 
Gregory  ap-  letter  of  Gregory  in  the  following  year  ap- 
chaJiM  peals  in  the  most  piteous  tone  to  the  commis- 
*^***-  eration  and  piety  of  the  Barbarian.  "  His 
tears  are  falling  day  and  night  for  the  destitute  state  of 
the  Church.  The  Lombard  king  and  his  son  are  ravag- 
ing by  fire  and  sword  the  last  remains  of  the  property 

Martel  against  the  Saracens,  who  bad  again  appeared  in  formidable  force 
in  the  South  of  France. 

1  The  authority  for  this  important  fact  is  Anastasius  in  his  Life  of 
Stephen  III.,  who,  in  his  dispute  with  King  Astolph,  ^*  cemens  pnesertim, 
ab  imperiali  potenti4  nullum  esse  subveniendi  auxilium,  tunc  quemadmo- 
dum  prsedecessores  ejus  beatse  memoriae  dominut  Gregorifu  et  Gregorios 
alter,  et  dominus  Zacharias,  beatissimi  pontiiices  Carolo  excellentissima 
memorise,  Regi  Francorum  direxerunt,  petentes  sibi  subveniri,  propter  im- 
pressiones  ac  invasiones  quas  et  ipsi  in  h&c  Romanorum  provincia  a  nefanda 
Longobardorum  gente  perpessi  sunt"    Charles  Martel  was  not  kinff. 
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of  the  Church,  which  no  longer  suffices  for  the  suste- 
nance of  the  poor,  or  to  provide  lights  for  the  a.i».  740. 
daily  service.  They  had  invaded  the  territory  of  Rome 
«id  seized  all  his  farms ;  ^  his  only  hope  was  in  the 
timely  succor  of  the  Frankish  king.  Gregory  knew 
that  the  Lombards  were  negotiating  with  the  Frank, 
and  dexterously  appeals  to  his  pride.  "  The  Lombards 
are  perpetually  speaking  of  him  with  contempt,  —  *  Let 
him  come,  this  Charles,  with  his  army  of  Franks ;  if 
he  can,  let  him  rescue  you  out  of  our  hands.'  O  un- 
speakable grief,  that  such  sons  so  insulted  should  make 
no  effort  to  defend  their  holy  mother  the  Church  I* 
Not  that  St.  Peter  is  unable  to  protect  his  successors, 
and  to  exact  vengeance  upon  their  oppressors ;  but  the 
apostle  is  putting  the  faith  of  his  followers  to  trial. 
Believe  not  the  Lombard  kings,  that  their  only  object  is 
to  punish  their  refractory  subjects,  the  dukes  of  Spoleto 
and  Benevento,  whose  only  crime  is  that  they  will  not 
join  in  the  invasion  and  the  plunder  of  the  Roman  see. 
Send,  O  my  most  Christian  son !  some  faithful  officer, 
who  may  report  to  you  truly  the  condition  of  afiairs 
here ;  who  may  behold  with  his  own  eyes  the  persecu- 
tions we  are  enduring,  the  humiliation  of  the  Church, 
the  desolation  of  our  property,  the  sorrow  of  the  pil- 
grims who  frequent  our  shrines.  Close  not  your  ears 
against  our  supplications,  lest  St.  Peter  close  against 
you  the  gates  of  heaven.  I  conjure  you  by  the  living 
and  true  God,  and  by  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  not  to  pre- 
fer the  alliance  of  the  Lombards  to  the  love  of  the 
great  apostle,  but  hasten,  hasten  to  our  succor,  that  we 
may  say  with  the  prophet,  '  The  Lord  hath  heard  us  in 

1  In  partibus  Ravennatum. 

3  Fredegar.  Contin.  apud  Bouquet,  ii.  457. 
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the  day  of  tribulation,  the  Ood  of  Jacob  hath  protect* 
ed  us.'" 

The  letter  of  Gr^ory  m.  seems  rather  like  the  erf 
of  sudden  distress  than  part  of  a  deliberate  scheme  of 
policy.  He  is  in  an  agony  of  terror  at  the  formidable 
invasion  of  the  Lombards,  which  threatens  to  absorb 
Rome  in  the  kingdom  of  Liutprand.  Succor  from  the 
East  is  hopeless ;  he  turns  to  any  quarter  where  he  may 
find  a  powerful  protector,  and  that  one  protector  is 
Charles  Martel.  From  the  Lombard  king  he  had  not 
much  right  to  expect  forbearance,  for  it  is  clear  that  he 
had  encouraged  the  duke  of  Spoleto,  the  vassal,  as  the 
ambitious  Liutprand  asserted,  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom, in  rebellion  against  Ids  master.  Duke  Thrasi- 
mund  had  fled  for  refuge  to  Rome ;  and  from  Rome  he 
had  gone  forth,  not  unaided,  to  reconquer  his  dukedom. 
The  troops  of  Liutprand  liad  overrun  the  Roman  terri- 
tory ;  they  were  wasting  the  estates  of  the  Church. 
Liutprand  had  severed  four  cities,  Amelia,  Orta,  Poly- 
martia,  and  Blera,  from  the  Roman  territory.^  Some 
expressions  in  Gregory's  second  letter  to  Charles  almost 
A.D.  741.  imply  that  he  had  entered  Rome  and  plun- 
dered the  Church  of  St.  Peter.^  So  nearly  did  Rome 
become  a  Lombard  citv. 

1  Ab  eodem  rege  ablate  sunt  e  Dacata  Romano  qaataor  civitates.  — 
Anastasius. 

2  Baronius  drew  this  inference  from  the  words  of  Gregory.  Muratori 
contests  the  point,  which  is  not  very  probable,  and  is  not  mentioned  by 
Anastasius.  Muratori  explains  the  words  "  omnia  enim  lumina  in  honorem 
ipsius  principis  Apostolorum.  .  .  .  ipsi  abstulerunt  Undo  et  Ecclesia 
Sancti  Petri  denudata  est,  et  in  nimiam  desolationem  redacta,"  as  relating 
to  the  devastation  of  the  Church  estates;  "che  servivano  alia  Luminaria 
d*  essa  Chiesa,  ed  al  so\nrenimento  de*  Poveri.*'  But  he  has  omitted  the 
intermediate  words,  "  et  quie  a  vestris  parentibus,  et  a  vobis  oblata  sunt.'* 
The  lights  or  chandeliers,  the  oblations  of  former  Prankish  kings  or  of 
Charles,  can  scarcely  be  explained  but  of  the  actual  ornaments  of  the 
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These  acts  of  Gregory  III.  mark  the  period  of  tran- 
sition from  the  old  to  the  new  political  system  of 
Europe.  They  proclaimed  the  severance  of  all  con- 
nection with  the  East.  The  Pope,  as  an  independent 
potentate,  is  forming  an  alliance  with  a  Transalpine 
sovereign  for  the  liberation  of  Italy,  and  thus  taking 
the  lead  in  that  total  revolution  in  the  great  social  sys- 
tem of  Europe,  the  influence  of  which  still  survives 
in  the  relations  between  the  Transalpine  nations  and 
Italy.  The  step  to  papal  agrandizement,  though  yet 
unpremeditated,  is  immense.  Latin  Chris-  The  Pope  % 
tendom  is  forming  into  a  separate  realm,  of  power, 
which  the  Pope  is  the  head.  Henceforth  the  Pope, 
if  not  yet  a  temporal  sovereign,  is  a  temporal  po- 
tentate. 

Speculation  may  lead  to  no  satis&ctory  result,  but 
it  is  difficult  not  to  speculate  on  the  extent  to  which 
the  popes  may  have  had  more  or  less  distinct  concep- 
tions as  to  the  results  of  their  own  measures.  Was 
their  alliance  with  the  Fi*anks  beyond  the  Alps,  even 
if  at  first  the  impulse  of  immediate  necessity,  and 
only  to  gain  the  protection  of  the  nearest  powerful 
rival  to  the  hated  Lombards,  confined  to  that  narrow 
aim  ?  How  soon  began  to  dawn  the  vision  of  a  spirit- 
ual kingdom  over  the  whole  West  —  the  revival  of 
a  Western  Empire  beyond  the  Alps,  now  that  the 
East  had  abandoned  or  lost  its  authority  —  or  at  least 
of  some  form  of  Roman  government  under  which  the 
title  of  consul  or  patrician  should  be  borne  by  a  Trans- 
Church.  St  Peter*?  may  have  been  plundered  without  the  fall  of  the 
whole  of  Rome.  The  niege  of  Rome  w  mentioned  a!nonfif  the  military  ex- 
ploits of  Liutprand  in  bin  epitaph.  Compare  Orcgor.  Epist.  ii.  ad  Carol. 
Martel.  Banmius  and  Muratori,  sub  ann.  dccxli.  Gret^r  published  the 
two  letters  in  his  volume  of  the  Epistols  Pontificum. 
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alpine  sovereign  thus  bound  to  protect  Rome,  wh3e 
the  real  authority  should  rest  with  the  pope  ?  Some 
ambiguous  expressions  in  Gregory's  epistle  sound  like 
an  offer  of  sovereignty  to  Charles  Martel.  He  sends 
him  the  keys  of  tlie  tomb  of  St.  Peter  as  a  symbol  of 
allegiance,  and  appears  to  acknowledge  his  royal  sn- 
premacy. '  The  account  of  tlio  solemn  embassy  which 
conveyed  these  supplicatory  letters  asserts  that  the 
Pope  offered  to  the  Frankish  ruler  the  titles  of  Patri- 
cian and  Consul  of  Rome,  thus  transferring,  if  not  the 
sovereignty,  the  duty  and  honor  of  guarding  the  im- 
perial city,  the  metropolis  of  Christendom,  to  a  foreign 
^jj^^^  ruler.     AcconHiJ^'  to    another  statement,  he 

""*'■  spoke  not  in  his  own  name  alone,  but  in  that 

of  the  Roman  people,  who,  having  thrown  off  the  do- 
miuion  of  the  Eastern  empire,  placed  themselves  undra 
the  protection  of  his  clemency.  ' 

Charles  Martel  had  received  the  first  mission  of 
Gregory  III.  with  magnificence,  yet  not  without  he»- 
itation.  The  Lombards  used  every  effort  to  avert  his 
interference  in  the  af^irs  of  Italy  ;  and  some  gratitude 
was  due  to  Liutprand,  who  had  rendered  him  power- 
ful service  (according  to  the  Lombard's  epitaph,  he 
had  fought  in  person  for  the  cause  of  Christendom 
against  tlie  Saracens  in  Aquitaine.^}  But  Charles 
returned  a  courteous  answer,  sent  presents  to  Rome, 

1  "  Per  ipui  Buntiuinus  Clsves  CoolesBiotiiB  Beali  Petri,  quu  vobia  kd 
regnum  diresimiu."  —  Gng.  Epiat.  ii. 
'  AnnKles  MetenMS. 
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and  directed  Grimon,  abbot  of  Corbej,  and  Sigebert,  a 
monk  of  St.  t)enys,  to  proceed  with  the  ambassadors 
to  the  imperial  city. 

Not  the  least  extraordinary  part  of  this  memorable 
transaction  is  the  strangely  discrepant  character  in 
which  Charles  Martel  appeared  to  the  Pope  and  to 
the  clergy  of  his  own  country.  While  the  Pope  is 
offering  him  the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and  appealing 
to  his  piety,  as  the  champion  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter,  he  is  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastics  beyond 
the  Alps  as  the  sacrilegious  spoiler  of  the  property  of 
the  Church  ;  as  a  wicked  tyrant  who  bestowed  bishop- 
rics on  his  counts  and  dukes,  expelled  his  own  relative, 
the  rightftd  Archbishop  of  Rheims,  and  replaced  him 
by  a  prelate  who  had  only  received  the  tonsure.  A 
saint  of  undoubted  authority  beheld  in  a  vision  the 
ally  of  the  popes,  the  designated  Consul  of  Rome, 
the  sovereign  at  whose  feet  were  laid  the  keys  of  St. 
Peter's  sepulchre,  tormented  in  the  lowest  pit  of  hell. 
So  completely  had  this  view  worked  into  the  Christian 
mind,  that  Dante,  the  faithful  recorder  of  popular 
Catholic  tradition,  adopts  the  condemnatory  legend, 
and   confirms  the  authority  of  the  saint's  vision. 
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CHAPTER  X, 

HIERARCHY  OF  FRANCE. 

The  origin  of  this  hostility  between  Charles  Martd 
and  the  hierarchy  of  France  throws  ns  back  nearly  t 
century,  to  the  rise  of  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  who 
had  now  long  ruled  over  the  pageant  Merovingian 
kings,  the  do-nothing  kings  of  that  race ;  and  to  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  wealth,  territory,  and  power 
acquired  by  the  bishops  and  monasteries  of  France. 
The  state  of  this  great  Church,  the  first  partly  Teuton- 
ic Church,  and  its  influence  on  the  coming  revolution 
in  Latin  Christianity  and  on  the  papal  power,  must 
A.D.  687.  justify  the  digression.  The  kingly  power  of 
the  race  of  Clovis  expired  with  Dagobert  I.  In  each 
of  the  kingdoms,  when  the  realm  was  divided  —  above 
the  throne,  when  it  was  one  kingdom  —  rose  the  May- 
or of  the  Palace,  in  whom  was  vested  the  whole  kingly 
power.  But  the  Franks  now  at  least  shared  with  the 
Romans  the  great  hierarchical  dignities:  they  were 
bishops,  abbots.  If  they  brought  into  the  order  secu- 
lar ambition,  ferocity,  violence,  feudal  animosity,  they 
brought  also  a  vigor  and  energy  of  devotion,  a  rigor 
of  asceticism,  a  sternness  of  monastic  virtue.  It  was  an 
age  of  saints :  every  city,  every  great  monastery  boasts, 
about  this  time,  the  tutelar  patron  of  its  church  ;  legend 
is   the   only  history :  while  at   the    same   time   fierce 
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bishops  surpass  the  fierce  counts  and  barons  in  crime 
and  bloodshed,  and  the  holiest,  most  devout,  most  self- 
denying  saints  are  mingling  in  the  furious  contest  or 
the  most  subtle  intrigue.  This  Teutonizing  of  the 
hierarchy  was  at  once  the  consequence  and  the  cause 
of  the  vast  territorial  possessions  of  die  Church,  and  of 
the  subsequent  degradation  and  inevitable  plunder  of 
the  Church.  This  was  a  new  aristocracy,  not  as  the 
Roman  hierarchy  had  been,  of  influence  and  superior 
civilization,  but  of  birth,  ability,  ambition,  mingled 
with  ecclesiastical  authority,^  and  transcendent  display 
of  all  which  was  esteemed  in  those  times  perfect  and 
consummate  Christianity.  Nor  were  the  bishops  strong 
in  their  own  strength  alone.  The  peaceful  passion  for 
monachism  had  become  a  madness  which  seized  on  the 
most  vigorous,  sometimes  the  fiercest  souls.  Monaste- 
ries arose  in  all  quarters,  and  gathered  their  tribute  of 
wealth  from  all  hands.  The  translation  of  the  remains 
of  St.  Benedict  to  Fleury  on  the  Loire  was  a  national 
ovation.  All  ages,  ranks,  classes,  races  crowded  to  the 
holy  ceremony.  Of  the  sons  of  Dagobert,  Sigebert, 
who  ruled  in  Austrasia,  passed  his  life  in  peaceful 
works  of  piety.  The  only  royal  acts  which  he  was 
permitted  to  i)erform  were  lavish  donations  to  bishops 
and  to  monasteries.  ''^  On  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Clovis  II.  of  Neustria,'  the  widow  Bathildis  was  raised 
to  the  regency  in  the  name  of  her  infant  son,  Clotaire 
III.     Bathildis  succeeded  to  some  part  of  the  authority, 

1  It  is  not  eagy  to  trace  this  slow  and  gradual  Teutonizing  of  the  higher 
clergy.  The  names  are  not  sure  indications  of  birth :  Romans  sometimes 
barbarized  their  names.  —  Guizot,  Essai  V.  iii.  2;  Hallam,  Supplemental 
note,  p.  75. 

2  Vita  S.  Sigebcrti,  apud  Bouquet,  ii.     He  founded  twelve  monasteries. 
*  Sigebert  and  Clovis  died  about  the  same  time,  654,  655. 
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to  none  of  the  crimes  or  ambition  of  Brunehaat  or 
Fredegonde.  She  was  a  Saxon  captive  of  exquisite 
beauty.  Erthinwold,  the  Neustrian  mayor  of  the 
palace,  sacrificing  his  own  honorable  passion  to  his 
ambition,  married  her  to  the  king,  Clovis  11.  Queen 
Bathildis  was  t^e  holiest  and  most  devout  of  women ; 
her  pious  mimificence  knew  no  bounds ;  remembering 
her  own  bondage,  she  set  apart  vast  sums  for  the  re- 
demption of  captives.  Not  a  cathedral,  not  a  mon- 
astery, but  records  the  splendid  donations  of  Queen 
Bathildis :  not  farms  or  manses,  but  forests,  districts, 
almost  provinces.^  The  high-bom  Prankish  bishop, 
Leodegar  (the  St.  Leger  of  later  worship),  had  been 
raised  by  the  sole  power  of  Bathildis  to  the  great 
Burgundian  bishopric  of  Autun.  Legend  dwells  with 
fond  pertinacity  on  the  holiness  of  the  saint ;  sterner 
but  more  veracious  history  cannot  but  detect  the  am- 
bitious and  turbulent  head  of  a  great  faction.  There 
was  a  fierce  and  obstinate  strife  for  the  mayoralty ; 

1  "  La  trace  de  Bes  bienfaits  se  retroave  dans  les  archives  de  toutes  les 
grander  abbaycs  de  son  temps.  Luxeuil  et  d'autres  monast^res  de  Bour- 
gogne  en  rc<^urent  de  grandes  sommes  et  des  terres.  Dans  le  voisinage  de 
TroyeSf  S.  Frodoard  obtint  on  vaste  terrain  roardcageux  nomm^  TTsle  Ger- 
manique,  d'oii  il  fit  sortir  la  florissante  abbaye  de  Moustier-la-belle.  Cur- 
bion  ou  Moutier  S.  Lomer  re^ut  la  grande  ville  de  Nogaret,  plusieurs  tal- 
ents d'or  et  d'argent  .  .  .  elle  accorde  beaucoup  de  presents,  une  grande 
foretf  et  des  piituragcs  du  domaine  royal  an  fondateur  de  Jumi^ges,  S.  Fil- 
ibcrt  .  .  .  Clotaire,  sur  les  conseils  de  Bathilde,  augmente  les  vastes  do- 
maines  de  Fontenelle  .  .  .  cit^  module  oil  quinze  cent  travaillenrs  ^talent 
enroK^s  avec  neuf  cent  moines.  Bathilde  eut  encore  .  .  .  sa  part  dans  la 
muniricence  de  Clovis  II.  et  de  Clotaire  III.  envers  les  monast^res  de  Saint 
Dcnys  en  France,  de  Saint  Vincent  de  Paris,  de  Fleury  sur  Loire,  et  de  St 
Maur  de  Fosses.*'  St  Maur  had  the  honor  of  possessing  the  bodies  of  St 
Benedict  and  of  St  Maur.  —  D.  Pitra,  Vie  de  St  L<«ger,  p.  141.  "  Amsi 
combla-t-elle  de  largesses  les  ^glises  de  S.  Denys,  et  de  S.  Germain  de 
Paris,  de  S.  M^dard  de  Soissons,  de  S.  Pierre  de  Chartres,  de  S.  Anian 
d'Orleana,  de  S.  Martin  de  Tours."  —  P.  145.  See,  too,  the  donations  of 
Dagobert  II.,  p.  856. 
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France  most  become  a  theocracy ;  the  Bishop  of 
Antun,  if  not  in  name,  in  power  would  alone  possess 
that  dignity.  His  rival  Ebroin,  the  actual  mayor, 
entered  into  internecine  strife  with  the  aspiring  hie- 
rarchy :  none  but  that  hierarchy  has  handed  down  the 
short  dark  annals  of  the  time,  and  Ebroin  has  been 
chronicled  as  the  most  monstrously  wicked  of  men. 
Under  the  rule  of  Ebroin,  it  was  said  by  his  authority, 
the  Bishop  of  Paris  was  murdered  for  his  pride ;  but 
Ebroin  fell  before  the  fiercer  aggression  of  Leodegar, 
the  Burgundian  bishop,  who  was  supported  by  all  the 
forces  of  Burgundy.  It  was  held  to  be  a  splendid 
effort  of  Christian  virtue  that  the  saint  spared  the  life 
of  Ebroin.  He  was  banished  to  the  monastery  of 
Luxeuil  (the  foundation  of  St.  Columban),  compelled 
to  give  up  his  wife,  to  submit  to  the  tonsure,  and  to 
take  the  irrevocable  vows.  Leodegar  ruled  supreme, 
and  in  the  highest  episcopal  splendor,  in  his  cathedral 
city  of  Autun.  If  his  poetical  biographer  is  right,  he 
assumed  even  the  title  of  mayor  of  the  palace.^  But 
the  haughty  Neustrian  nobility  became  weary  of  the 
rule  of  a  woman  and  of  bishops ;  Bathildis  surrendered 
her  power,  and  retired  to  her  convent  of  Chelles. 

By  a  sudden  revolution  the  Bishop  of  Autun  found 
himself  an  exile  in  the  same  monasterv  with  his  fallen 
rival,  that  of  Luxeuil.^  The  bishop  had  sternly  con- 
demned the  marriage  of  the  King  Childeric  (Austrasia 
and  Neustria  had  become  again  one  kingdom)  with 
his  cousin-german,  Bilihildis.     He  was  accused  of  a 

1  ^*  Quippe  domus  major  penituSf  rectorque  creatns 
Antistes  mentis  suscepit  jura  regenda 
AuIjb  post  regem." 

MS.  prinUd  by  M.  Pitra^  472. 

*  See  the  pleading  description  of  Luxeuil  —  Lncens  ovile,  apud  Pitrm. 
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conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the  king.  Affiiirs  agun 
wheeled  round;  Childeric  was  mnrdered;  Ebroin  and 
Leodegar,  reconciled  by  their  common  misfortune,  if 
not  by  their  common  religion,  set  forth  together  fimn 
their  convent,  erelong  to  strive  with  still  fiercer  ani- 
mosity for  the  prize  of  power.  Ebroin,  the  apostate, 
another  Julian,  cast  off  his  religion,  that  is  his  monas- 
tic  vows ;  his  free  locks  again  flowed ;  he  returned 
to  the  embraces  of  his  wife.^  By  common  consent, 
Thierry  III.,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Clovis  II., 
brother  of  Clotaire  and  of  Chilperic,  who  had  been 
imprisoned  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys,  if  not  tonsured, 
to  incapacitate  him  from  the  throne,  was  brought  forth 
to  act  the  part  of  king.  Ebroin  aspired  to  and  suc- 
ceeded in  wi'esting  the  mayoralty  from  Leudes,  the 
rival  set  up  by  the  Bishop  of  Autun. 

No  long  time  elapsed ;  the  bishop  is  besieged  in  his 
cathedral  city,  and  Autun  boldly  defies,  under  the 
command  of  her  bishop,  the  kingly  power,  Ebroin 
ruling  in  the  name  of  King  Thierry  III.  Leodegar 
found  it  necessary  to  capitulate  :  he  made  his  capitula- 
tion wear  the  appearance  of  lofty  religious  sacrifice; 
but  he  escaped  not  the  revenge  of  Ebroin,  who  scru- 
pled not  to  abuse  his  victory  with  the  most  atrocious 
barbarities  against  the  holy  person  of  the  bishop.  His 
eyes  were  pierced,  his  lips  cloven,  his  tongue  cut  out 
Two  years  aft;er  (he  had  taken  refuge  or  had  been 

1  The  poet  naturally  de»cribc9  this  enforced  monachism  as  the  anforgiv6D 
crime,  which  caused  the  insatiable  vindictiveness  of  Ebroin :  — 


t( 


Ilium  propter,  compulsus  sum  perdere  crinem, 
DepuIflUB  regno,  monachalem  sumere  fomuun, 
Conjugis  amplexus  dulce*  et  basU  Hqul, 
Osculs  neo  prolix  colic  suspensa  tenebam.'* 

Pitroy  p.  477. 
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consigned  a  prisoner  to  the  abbey  of  Fecamp)  he  was 
cruelly  pat  to  death.  He  became  a  martyr  as  well  as 
a  saint  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  —  a  martyr  in  the 
calm  and  majestic  patience  with  which  he  submitted 
to  his  sufferings :  —  but  a  martyr  to  what  Christian 
truth  ?  To  what  but  the  power  of  the  clergy,  or  to 
his  own  power,  it  is  difficult  to  say.^  Erelong  he 
became  the  most  potent  and  popular  saint  of  his  pro- 
lific age ;  his  relics  were  disputed  by  cities,  submitted 
to  the  ordeal  of  the  divine  judgment ;  distant  churches 
boasted  some  limb  of  the  holy  martyr,  his  miracles 
were  numberless,  and  even  in  the  nineteenth  century 
petitions  are  made  for  some  of  the  wonder-working 
bones  of  St.  Leger.^ 

The  ix)licy  by  which  Ebroin,  the  mayor  of  the 
palace,  retained  his  power  —  the  depression  of  the 
higher  nobles,  the  elevation  of  the  lower — belongs 
to  the  history  of  France,  not  to  that  of  Christianity. 
What   the   higher  nobility  and  some   of  the  bishops 

I  Compare  (it  is  neither  unamusing  nor  nninstmctive)  the  Vie  de  S. 
Leger,  par  le  R.  P.  Dom.  J.  B.  Pitra,  Paris,  1846.  The  author  has  ingen- 
iously interwoven  into  one  all  the  legends  of  the  period,  with  much  of  the 
patient  industry  and  copious  erudition,  and  with  the  devout  feelings,  the 
prejudices  (we  must  pardon  some  little  of  the  bitterness  of  later  times)  of 
his  Mpiritual  ancestors  of  St.  Maur.  M.  Pitra  looks  back  with  fond  rever- 
ence to  the  times  when  bishops  ruled  sole  and  supreme  in  their  cities ;  when 
grant.H  of  counties  were  lavished  on  monasteries;  when  monastic  admirar 
tion  for  monastic  virtues  created  saints  by  hundreds;  when  miracle  was 
almost  the  law,  not  the  exception,  in  nature.  M.  Pitra  believes  that  he  be- 
lieves all  the  supernatural  stories  of  tliose  times,  and  that  with  a  kind  of 
earnestness  differing  much  from  the  bravado  of  belief  avouched  by  some 
other  kindred  writers.  The  life  of  St.  I^ger  is  in  truth  an  excellent  relig- 
ious romance :  but,  even  in  these  days,  will  not  pass  for  history  in  the  liter- 
ature which  still  boasts  the  living  names  of  Guizot,  the  Thierrys,  C  Rema- 
sat,  .\mpi*ro,  and  their  rising  scholars. 

a  See  in  Pitra,  p.  439,  the  letter  from  the  cur^  of  Evreuil  (dated  Oct.  4, 
1833)  to  the  Bishop  of  Autun.  Conceive  such  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Autun  of  the  days  of  the  republic ! 
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called  rebellious  tyranny,  his  partisans  held  to  \m  U^ 
and  rigid  justice;  yet  Ebroin  had  in  his  party  some 
of  the  most  holy  bishops :  saint  balanced  saint.^  St 
Grenesius  of  Lyons,  St.  Leger,  were  his  enemies;  one 
his  victim.  In  his  party  were  St.  Praejectus  (St 
Prie)  of  Auvergne,  St.  Reol  of  Rheims,  St  Agilbert 
of  Paris,  St  Ouen  of  Rouen.*  A  council  of  bishops 
sat  in  judgment  on  St.  Leger,  at  Marli,  near  Paris: 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  they  were  not  consenting 
to  his  death.^ 

But  Ebroin  bore  no  charmed  life :  less  than  & 
charmed  life  in  those  times  could  not  hope  duration, 
not  even  to  attain  to  good  old  age.  Once  he  baffled  a 
formidable  insurrection  ;  and  with  the  aid  of  two  prel- 
ates (Reol,  metropolitan  of  Rheims,  and  Agilbert  of 
Paris)  cut  off  Martin,  one  of  thp  grandsons  of  Pepin 
the  Great,  of  Landon,  who  with  his  brother  Pepin 
aspired  to  the  mayoralty  at  least  of  Austrasia.  The 
bishops  swore  upon  certain  relics  that  Martin's  life 
should  be  secure,  but  they  had  withdrawn  the  holy 
witnesses,  and  swore  on  the  empty  case.*  These  bish- 
ops, afterwards  saints,  at  least  did  not  protest  against 
the  death  of  the  deluded  youth.     Ebroin  himself  per- 

1  "  Malciber  in  Trojam,  pro  Trojft  stabat  Apollo, 
iEqua  Venus  Teueris,  Pallas  iniqua  fuit/^ 

3  On  one  occasion,  it  is  said,  Ebroin  consulted  Si.  Oucn.  **  Remember 
Fredegonde,"  replied  the  bishop.  Ebroin  was  wise,  and  understood  at 
once.    Frcdegonde  the  example  urged  by  a  saint !  —  Gresta  Francorum. 

*  "Et  cum  diu  flagitantcs**  the  Synod  with  Ebroin,  **non  valuissent 
eliccre  —  ejus  tunicam  conficiderunt  a  capite,"  —  a  degradation,  previous  to 
death,  performed  by  ecclesia<<tics.  — Apud  Bouquet. 

^  '^  Nuntios  dirigit,  iEgilbertum  et  Reolum  Remensis  urbis  Episcopum, 
ut  fide  promissA.  in  incertum  super  vacuas  capsas  sacramenta  falsa  dederint 
Qua  in  re  ille  credens  eo$  ac  Lugduno-Clavato  cum  sodalibus  ac  sociis  ad 
Erchrecum  veniens,  illic  cum  suis  omnibus  interfectus  est."  —  Fredegar. 
Contin.,  apud  Bouquet,  ii.  p.  451. 
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ished  by  the  blow  of  an  assassin  —  perished  not  in  this 
world  only.  A  monk  on  the  shores  of  the  Saone,  who 
had  been  blinded  by  Ebroin,  heard  a  boat  rowed  fu- 
riously down  the  stream.  A  terrible  voice  thundered 
out,  "  It  is  Ebroin,  whom  we  are  bearing  to  the  cal- 
dron of  hell."  1 

Pepin  the  Short,  the  heir  of  Pepin  the  Great  of 
Landon,  (whose  daughter  had  married  the  son  of  the 
famous  Amulf  of  Metz),  rose  to  the  mayoralty,  first 
in  one  kingdom,  at  length  in  the  whole  of  France. 
Under  his  vigorous  administration  France  resumed  her 
unity:  it  ceased  to  be  a  theocracy.  The  bishops  re- 
tired, it  is  feared  not  to  their  holier  offices.  Councils, 
which  had  been  as  frequent  as  diets  or  malls,  ceased. 
As  it  ever  has  been,  the  enormous  wealth  and  power 
accumulated  by  saints,  or  reputed  saints,  worked  their 
inevitable  consequences.  They  corrupted  their  mas- 
ters, and  tempted  violent  and  unworthy  men  to  usurp 
the  high  places  of  the  Church.  Those  who  boast  the 
saints,  the  splendid  monasteries,  the  noble  foundations, 
the  virtues,  the  continence,  the  wonders  of  the  former 
generation,  as  bitterly  lament  the  degradation,  the 
worldliness,  the  vices,  the  drunkenness,  licentiousness, 
marriage  or  concubinage  of  the  succeeding  race.  It 
was  this  state  of  the  clergy  which  moved  the  indigna- 
tion and  contempt  of  St.  Boniface,  and  which  the 
Pope  himself  hoped  to  constrain  by  the  holy  influence 
of  the  German  missionary  prelate  and  by  the  power 
of  Charles  Martel.* 


1  Adonis  Chron.  apad  Bouquet,  ii.  p.  670. 

3  **  Quidem  nffimiant  (quod  plurimum  populo  nocet)  homioidas  vel  adnl- 
tero9  in  ip^is  Bceleribus  penieverantes,  fieri  tamen  posM  sacerdotes."  So 
writes  Boni&ce  at  the  court  of  Charles  llartel.  —  Epist.  xii.,  Giles,  i.  p.  86. 
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Such  then  waa  the  dergy  of  Fnnce,  when  Chaibi 
Martel,  after  a  ibrioua  conflict,  won  the  inheritance  of 
his  lather,  Pepin  the  Short  —  the  mayoralty  of  FiUK«. 
Even  from  his  birth  the  dei^  bad  been  adverse  to 
Charles.  He' was  die  son  of  Pepin,  bj  Alpaide,  whom, 
in  the  freedom  of  royal  polygamy,  Pepin  had  mairied 
during  the  lifetime  of  his  former  wife,  Plectmda.  Hie 
clergy,  not  without  ground,  denied  the  legitimi^of 
Charles.  Already  his  patrimony,  the  royal  lev^neii 
being  exhausted  l^  his  strife  tor  the  Mayoralty,  Charlei 
had  not  scrupled  to  lay  his  hands  on  the  vast,  tempt- 
ing, misused  wealth  of  the  hierarchy. 

Erelong,  on  this  kingdom — of  which  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  nobility  were  bishops  or  abbots,  of  which  * 
very  large  proportion,  no  doubt  the  best  cultivated  and 
richest  land,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  and  clei^ 
— burst  the  invasion  of  the  unbelieving  Saracens.  The 
crescent  waved  over  Narbonne  and  the  cities  of  the 
south  ;  churches  and  monasteries  were  effaced  from  the 
soil.  How  terrible,  how  perilous  was  that  invasion,  one 
feet  may  witness.  Aatun,  in  the  centre  of  Burgundy, 
the  city  of  St.  Leger,  with  all  its  Gaulish,  Roman, 
Burgundian,  hierarchical,  monastic  splendor,  was  cap- 
tured and  utterly  laid  waste.  The  hierarchy  fought 
not  themselves,  though  the  Bishop  of  Sens  did  gallant- 
ly, and  in  arms,  defend  his  city.  Charies  would  not 
be  content  with  the  barren  aid  of  their  prayers :  his 
exactions,  his  seizure  of  their  possessions,  which  they 
held  only  through  his  valor,  they  still  branded  as  im- 
pious and  sacrilegious  robberies.'     Hence  the  extraor- 

Comptre  letter  to  Fope  ZHctaariu,  eopeciiU^  on  the  Itvea  of  certain  de*- 
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dinary  contradiction :  —  whfle  the  Pope  sees  in  Charles 
Martel  only  the  conqueror  of  the  Saracens  at  Poictiers, 
only  the  great  transalpine  power  which  may  control  the 
hated  Lombards,  the  hero  of  Christendom,  the  orthodox 
sovereign ;  with  the  hierarchy  of  France  Charles  is  a 
Belshazzar  who  has  laid  his  unhallowed  hands  on  the 
treasures  of  the  Church,  a  sacrilegious  tyrant  doomed 
to  everlasting  perdition. 


TOL.  n. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

PEPIN,  KING  OF  FRANCE. 

■ 

But  whatever  might  have  been  the  result  of  the 
negotiations  between  the  pope  and  Charles  Martel,  thej 
were  interrupted  by  the  death  of  the  two  contracting 
parties.  Charles  Martel  and  Gregory  III.  died  within 
a  month  of  each  other.^ 

Zacharias,  a  Greek,  succeeded  to  Gregory  III.  At 
his  election  even  the  form  of  obtaining  the  consent  of 
Popezach*.  ^®  Exarch,  as  representative  of  the  Eastern 
riu,  Dec.  741.  empcror,  was  discarded  forever.  The  death 
of  Charles  Martel,  which  weakened  his  power  by  di- 
viding it  between  his  sons  Carloman  and  Pepin,  left  the 
Pope  at  the  mercy  of  Liutprand.  The  exarchate,  the 
Roman  territory,  Rome  itself,  was  utterly  defenceless 
against  the  Lombard,  exasperated,  as  he  might  justly 
be,  at  this  attempt  to  mingle  up  a  Transalpine  power 
in  the  affairs  of  Italy.  At  the  time  of  Gregory's  death 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
attributed,  though  with  no  historical  authority,  to  the 
remonstrances  or  menaces  of  Charles  Maitel.  But 
now  the  terror  even  of  the  name  of  Charles  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  Pope  had  no  protection  but  in  the 

1  BaroDius  incliDes  to  the  damnation  of  Charles;  at  least,  a.scribes  his 
death  to  his  tardines.s  in  not  marching  to  the  Pope^s  succor.  How  came 
the  Pope  abo  to  <lie  at  this  critical  time  ?  Charles  Martel  died  a.d.  741, 
Oct.  21;  Gregoiy  III.,  Nov.  27. 
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sanctity  of  his  oiBce.  He  sent  an  embassy  to  Liut- 
prand,  who  received  it  with  courtesy  and  respect,  grant- 
ed advantageous  terms  of  peace  to  the  dukedom  or 
territory  of  Rome,  and  promised  to  restore  Amcria  and 
tlie  otlier  cities  which  he  had  seized,  to  the  Roman 
territory.  Liutprand  inexorably  demanded  that  the 
Pope  should  abandon  the  cause  of  the  rebelhous  Duke 
of  Spoleto.  Thrasimund  was  compelled  to  submit :  he 
was  deposed,  and  retired  into  a  monastery.  Liutprand 
appointed  a  more  obedient  vassal,  his  own  nephew,  a 
dangerous  neighbor  to  Rome,  to  the  dukedom.  But 
Liutprand  delayed  the  restoration  of  the  four  cities: 
his  armies  still  occupied  the  midland  regions  of  Italy. 

The  independence  of  Rome  was  on  the  hazard :  Italy 
was  again  on  the  verge  of  becoming  a  Lombard  king- 
dom. The  future  destinies  of  Europe  were  trembling 
in  the  balance.  Had  the  whole  of  Italy,  at  least  to 
the  borders  of  Naples  (Naples,  and  even  Sicily,  could 
easily  have  been  wrested  from  the  Greek  empire),  been 
consolidated  under  one  hereditary  rule,  and  had  the 
Pope  sunk  back  to  his  spiritual  functions,  Pepin  and 
his  more  powerful  successor,  Charlemagne,  might  not 
have  been  invited  into  Italy  as  protectors  of  the  liber- 
ties and  religion  of  Rome. 

The  course  of  Lombard  conquest  was  arrested  by 
the  personal  weight  and  sacerdotal  awe  which  envi- 
roned the  Pope.  Since  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  no 
pontiff  placed  such  bold  reliance  on  his  priestly  charac- 
ter and  on  himself  as  Zacharias.  Other  Popes  had  not 
mingled  in  the  active  life  of  man  with  man.  They 
had  officiated  in  the  churches,  presided  in  councils  of 
ecclesiastics,  issued  decrees,  administered  their  temporal 
af&u*s   through   their   officers   or   legates.      Zacharias 
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seemed  to  delight  in  encountering  his  most  dangeraoi 
enemies  &ce  to  &ce :  he  was  his  own  ambasstdor. 
Zacharias  no  donbt  knew  the  character  of  the  Lombard, 
king.  With  all  his  ambition  and  warlike  activity, 
Liutprand,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Lombard  historian, 
blended  the  love  of  peace  and  profound  piety.  He  wai 
renowned  for  his  chastity,  his  fervency  in  prayer,  hk 
liberality  in  alms-giving.  He  was  illiterate,  yet  to  be 
equalled  with  the  sagest  philosophers.^  The  strength 
and  the  weakness  of  such  a  character  were  equally 
open  to  impressions  from  the  apostolic  majesty,  p^ 
haps  the  apostolic  gentleness,  of  the  head  of  Chris- 
tendom. 

The  spiritual  potentate  set  forth  in  his  peacefiil  array, 
interrtew  surrouudcd  by  his  court  of  bishops,  to  the 
pntndat        cRmp  of  Liutprand  near  Temi.     He  was  met 

Temi.  , 

A.D.  742.  at  Cortona  by  Grimoald,  an  officer  of  Liut- 
prand's  court,  conducted  first  to  Nami,  afterwards  with 
great  pomp,  accompanied  by  part  of  the  army  and  by 
the  Lombard  nobility,  to  Temi.^  The  scene  of  the 
interview  was  a  church  —  that  of  St.  Valentine ;  the 
Pope  thus  availing  himself  of  the  awfiilness  by  which 
a  religious  mind  like  that  of  Liutprand  would  in  such  a 
place  be  already  half  prostrated  before  his  holy  antago- 
nist. There  he  would  listen  with  deeper  emotion  to 
the  appalling  admonitions  of  the  pontiff  on  the  vanity 
of  earthly  grandeur.  The  Lombard  was  reminded  of 
the  strict,  it  might  be  speedy,  account  which  he  was  to 
give  to  God  in  whose  presence  he  stood,  of  all  the  blood 
which  he  had  shed  in  war.     He  was  threatened  with 

^  "  Ca«tu8,  pudicus,  orator  pcrvigil,  eleemoRynis  largus,  literamm  qui- 
dem  ignarus,  sed  philoaophis  fequandus/'  —  Paul.  Diac. 
3  Anantas.  in  Vit.  Zachariae. 
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eternal  damnation  if  he  delayed  to  surrender  the  four 
cities,  according  to  his  stipulations. 

The  issue  of  such  a  contest  could  not  be  doubtful. 
The  appalled  Barbarian  yielded  at  once.  He  '[^mtjia 
declared  that  he  restored  the  four  cities  to  St.  p*^* 
Peter.  His  generous  piety  knew  no  bounds.  He 
gave  back  all  the  estates  of  the  Church  in  the  Sabine 
country,  which  the  Lombards  had  held  for  thirty  years 
—  Nami,  Osimo,  Ancona,  and  towns  in  the  district  of 
Sutri  —  released  unransomed  all  the  Roman  prisoners 
taken  in  the  war,  and  concluded  a  peace  for  twenty 
years  with  the  dukedom  of  Rome.  The  treaty  was 
ratified  by  a  solemn  service,  at  .which  the  Pope  (the 
bishopric  of  Temi  being  vacant)  officiated;  the  pious 
king,  the  officers  of  his  court  and  army,  attended  in 
submissive  reverence.  The  Pope  then  entertained 
him  with  a  great  banquet,^  and  returned  to  Rome. 
The  deliverer  of  the  city  from  a  foreign  yoke  was 
received  with  a  religious  ovation,  as  well  deserved  as 
one  of  the  Triumphs  of  older  days.  The  procession 
passed  from  the  ancient  Pantheon,  now  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  ad  Martyres,  to  St.  Peter's. 

Yet  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  the  pontiff's 
magic  influence,  Liutprand  could  not  resist  the  temp- 
tation offered  by  the  wreck  of  the  defenceless  exar- 
chate. Though,  according  to  his  treaty  with  the 
Pope,  he  respected  the  territory  of  Rome,  he  suddenly 
surprised  Cesena,  and  announced  his  determination  to 
subdue  the  rest  of  the  exarchate.  Ravenna  already 
beheld    the    formidable    conqueror  before    her  walls. 

1  ^  Ubi  cam  Unt&  mavitate  esum  Bnmpeit,  et  cum  tanUL  hilaritate  cor- 
dis, ut  diceret  rex  tantum  se  nunqoam  meminUse  comessatum/*  —  Tit. 
Zachar. 
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The  only  rdiige  whs  in  the  onarmed  Pt^ie.  Entjdi- 
ins  the  Ezarcli,  the  orchlNshop,  the  people  ot  At 
ci^  and  of  the  province  joined  in  an  earnest  petitHi 
for  the  intervention  of  the  pontiff.  Zacharias  eqMond 
their  caose ;  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Pavia  to  dissuade 
Lintprand  from  further  aggreeson,  and  to  reqaest  de 
restoration  of  Cesena.  The  Lombard  refosed  to  i^ 
ceive  the  ambassadors.  The  unbaffled  Pope  detv^ 
a««idiiitar-  mined  once  more  to  tiy  the  effect  of  his  p»- 
i.n.  7t3.  sonal  presence :  he  set  forth  in  slate  towaidi 
Pavia.  The  importance  attached  to  this  joamej  a 
attested  by  the  miracles  with  which  it  was  inve^ed. 
A  cloud,  by  the  special  inta^osition  of  St  Peter, 
hovered  constantly  over  the  sacred  band,  to  shidd 
them  from  the  violent  heats,  till  they  pitched  thsii 
tents  in  the  evening.  At  some  distance  from  Raveona 
he  was  met  by  the  Exarch  ;  and,  still  overshadowed 
by  the  fiiithfiil  cloud,  which  poised  itself  at  length  ovat 
one  of  the  churches,  he  entered  the  city.  He  left  it 
followed  by  the  whole  population,  men  and  women,  in 
tears,  praying  for  the  good  pastor  who  had  loft  his  own 
flock  for  their  protection.  A  new  sign,  like  a  fiery 
army  in  the  heavens,  marshalled  him  on  his  way  tow- 
ards Pavia.  But  he  derived  gKater  advantage  tram 
other  guidance.  He  had  sent  forward  some  of  his 
attendants  to  Imola,  on  the  Lombard  border,  from 
whom  he  received  intelligence  of  orders  issued  to  at(^ 
him  on  his  march.  The  Pope  made  a  rapid  journey 
and  reached  the  Po.  On  the  banks  he  was  met  by 
some  of  the  Lombard  nobles,  whom  the  king,  having 
in  vain  attempted  to  elude  the  reception  of  the  em- 
bassy, sent  to  receive  him  with  due  honors.  After 
the  arrival  at  Pavia,  a  few  days  were  passed  in  reli^ 
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ions  ceremonies,  at  which  the  king  attended  with  his 
wonted  devotion.  It  was  St.  Peter's  day ;  a  day  hap- 
pily chosen  for  the  august  ceremony.  At  length  Lint- 
prand  consented  to  admit  the  pontiff  to  an  interview 
in  his  palace.  After  long  and  resolute  re- June  29. 
sistance  on  the  king's  part,  Zacharias  extorted  the 
abandonment  of  his  ambitious  designs  on  the  exar- 
chate, the  restoration  of  two-thirds  of  the  territory 
of  Cesena. 

Thus  for  a  short  time  longer  the  wreck  of  the  im- 
perial dominion  in  Italy  was  preserved  by  the  sole 
influence,  the  religious  eloquence  and  authority,  of  the 
unarmed  Bishop  of  Rome.  But  such  was  the  power 
of  religion  in  those  times,  that  not  merely  did  it  enable 
the  clergy  to  dictate  their  policy  to  armed  and  pow- 
erful soveteigns,  to  arrest  Barbarian  invasion,  and  to 
snatch,  as  it  were,  conquests  already  in  their  rapacious 
hands ;  in  every  quarter  of  Western  Europe  King» 
kings  were  seen  abdicating  their  thrones,  monks. 
placing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope  as  humble 
penitents,  casting  off  their  pomp,  and  submitting  to  the 
privations  and  the  discipline  of  monks. 

It  has  been  related  that  when  Columban,  some  years 
before,  endeavored  to  persuade  the  Merovingian  The- 
odebert  to  abandon  his  throne  and  become  an  eccle- 
siastic, the  whole  assembly  burst  out  into  scornful 
laughter.^  "  Was  it  ever  heard  that  a  Merovingian 
king  had  degraded  himself  into  a  priest?"  The 
saint  had  replied,  '^  He  who  disdains  to  become  an 
ecclesiastic  will   become  so  against  his  will."     The 

1  **  Dicebtnt  enim  nunqaam  se  andhnsse  Merovingam  in  regno  sublimtp 
turn,  voluntarium  clericom  fuisse.  DttettarUUnu  ergo  omnibtu.**  —  VlL  Co- 
lombani. 
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times  had  rapidly  changed.  From  aU  parts  of  Weil^ 
em  Christendom  kings  were  coming,  lowlj  penitents, 
to  Rome,  to  lay  aside  the  vain  pomp  of  royalty,  to 
assume  the  coarse  attire,  the  total  seclnsion,  and,  ai 
they  hoped,  the  undisturbed  and  heaven-winning  peace 
of  the  cloister.  Ceolwulf  is  said  to  have  been  liie 
eighth  Anglo-Saxon  prince  who  became  a  monL 
Now,  within  a  few  years,  from  the  thrones  of  France 
and  of  Lombardy,  the  kings  descended  of  their  own 
accord,  laid  their  temporal  government  down  befon 
the  head  of  Christendom,  and  entreated  permission  to 
devote  the  rest  of  their  lives  to  the  spiritual  state. 

Carloman,  the  elder  son  of  Charles  Martel,  had 
commenced  his  reign  with  vigor,  abiUty,  and  successL 
On  a  sudden  he  cast  off  at  once  the  duties  and  the 
dignity  of  his  station,^  and  surrendered  to  Pepin,  his 
brother,  the  power  and  all  the  ambitious  hopes  of  his 
family.  Carloman  left  his  country,  appeared  in  Italy, 
cariom»n.  himibly  requested  to  be  admitted  into  the 
A.D.  747.  monastic  state,  built  a  monastery  on  Mount 
Soracte,  but  finding  that  too  near  to  Rome,  retired  to 
the  more  profound  seclusion  of  Monte  Casino.  In 
that  solitude  the  heir  of  Charles  Martel  hoped  to  pass 
the  rest  of  his  earthly  days.^ 

But  Pope  Zacharias  beheld  even  a  greater  triumph 
of  the  faith.     A  Lombard  king  suddenly  paused  on 


^  Carloman  had  been  preceded  in  thia  comae  by  Hunald,  Duke  of  Aqoi- 
taine,  who  having  treacheroualy  lured  his  brother  Atto  from  the  strong 
city  of  Poitiers,  blinded  him,  and  a  few  days  after  shut  himself  up  in  a 
monastery  in  the  ifle  of  Rh^.  —  H.  Martin,  Histoire  de  France,  ii.  p.  301. 
Hunald,  however,  on  the  death  of  his  son,  twenty-five  years  afterwards, 
scandalized  Christendom  by  returning  to  the  world,  and  resuming  not  only 
his  dominions,  but  his  wife  also.  —  Muratori,  ann.  d'  Italia,  sub  ann.  747. 

*  Vit.  Zacharie.    Chronic.  Moissiac.  apud  Pertz,  i.  292. 
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the  full  tide  of  ambition  and  success,  and  from  a 
deadly  and  formidable  enemy  of  the  Pope  and  of  the 
Roman  interest,  became  a  peaceful  monk.^ 

During  the  year  of  his   last  interview  with  Pope 
Zacharias  had  died  Liutprand,  the  ablest  and  Death  or 
mightiest  of  the  Lombard  kings.     Notwith-  a.d.  ^44°  ' 
standing  his  pious  deference  for  the  Pope,  his  munifi- 
cent ecclesiastical  foundations  in  all  parts  of  his  do- 
minions, the  papal  biographer  attributes  his  death  to 
the  prayers  of  the  Pope  and  the  direct  intervention  of 
St.  Peter.^     The  burden  of  ingratitude  need  not  be 
laid  on  the  Pope  on  account  of  the  mature  death  of  a 
sovereign  who  had  reigned  for  thirty  years.  ^.,,  71^ 
During  a  dangerous    illness    of  Liutprand,  '^' 
nine  years  before,  his  nephew  Hildebrand  had  been 
associated  with   him   in   the  kingdom.      Af^er   seven 
months  of  his  sole  dominion  Hildebrand  was  deposed 
by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of  the  nation,  and  Rachis, 
Duke  of  Friuli,  was  raivsed  to  the  throne.     The  first 
act  of  Rachis  was   to   confirm   the  peace   of  twenty 
years  with  the  Pope.     The  truce  with  the  exarchate 
expired  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign.     But  suddenly, 
incensed  by  some  unknown  cause  of  offence,  or  in  a 
fit  of  ambition,   Rachis  appeared  in   arms,  ^  ^  749, 
broke  into  the  exarchate,  and  invested  Pe-  *^***'- 
mgia.     The  indefatigable  Pope  delayed  not  his  inter- 
ference.     Again   he   was   his    own   ambassador,   and 
appeared  in  the  camp  of  the  Lombard  king.^      But 
he  was  not  content  with  compelling  King  Rachis  to 

1  Pauli  i.  Epiat  ad  Pepin.  Regem;  Muratori,  R.  I.  Scrip,  iii.  11. 116. 

*  AnastasiuB  in  Zacharia. 

*  Chronic.  Salemit.  i.  1 ;  apud  Muratori,  i.  2.  "  Impenais  eidem  regi  plu- 
rimix  muneribuA,  atque  .  .  .  deprecans."  See  also  account  of  conversion 
of  King  Rachis. 
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break  ap  the  siege;  he  pressed  him  so  strongly 
his  saintly  aiguments,  perhaps  with  the  holy  exam^ 
of  Garloman,  that  in  a  few  days  the  king  stood  befora 
BaeUi  a  ^^  gates  of  Rome  with  his  wife  and  dan^ 
'''^'  ter,  having  abdicated  his  throne,  an  hnmble 

suppliant  for  admission  into  the  cloister.  He  too  le- 
Aj>.  740.  tired  to  Monte  Casino,  which  thus  boasted  of 
two  royal  recluses.  His  wife  and  daughter  entered 
the  neighboring  convent  of  Piombaruola.  Carloman 
will  appear  again,  somewhat  unexpectedly,  on  the 
scene  of  political  life. 

The  last  act  in  the  eventful  pontificate  of  Zachaxiss 
A.]>.  761.  was  the  most  pregnant  with  important  results 
to  Latin  Christendom,  the  transference  of  the  crown 
of  France  from  the  Merovingian  line  to  the  father  of 
Pepin,  ung  Charlemagne,  with  the  sanction,  it  has  been 
of  France,  asscrtcd,  imder  the  direct  authority,  of  the 
Pope.  To  the  Church  and  to  Western  Europe  it  is 
difficult  to  estimate  aH  the  consequences  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty. 

The  Pope  has  been  accused  of  assuming  an  unwar- 
ranted power  in  virtually,  as  it  were,  by  his  sanction  of 
Pepin's  coronation,  absolving  the  subjects  of  Chilperic 
from  their  allegiance;  of  want  of  stem  principle  in 
countenancing  the  violation  of  the  great  law  of  heredi- 
tary succession,  and  the  rebellious  ambition  of  the  May- 
or of  the  Palace,  who  thus  degraded  his  lawful  sover- 
eign and  usurped  his  throne.  This  is  to  confound  the 
laws  and  usages  of  difierent  ages.  Hereditary  succes- 
sion among  the  Teutonic  races  had  not  yet  attained 
that  sanctity  in  which,  in  later  times,  it  has  been  invest- 
ed by  supposed  religious  authority,  and  by  the  rational 
persuasion  of  its  inestimable  advantage.     In  theory  it 
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was  admitted  in  the  Roman  empire ;  but  the  perpetual 
change  of  dynasty  at  Constantinople  was  not  calculated 
to  confirm  the  general  reverence  for  its  inviolability. 
Among  the  Lombards,  as  in  most  of  the  Gothic  king- 
doms, the  nobles  claimed  and  constantly  exercised  the 
privilege  of  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  an  unworthy 
prince,  and  advancing  a  more  warlike  or  able  chieftain, 
usually  of  the  royal  race,  to  the  throne.  The  degra- 
dation of  the  successor  to  Liutprand,  the  accession  of 
Rachis,  were  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  man.  The 
Teutonic  sovereign  was  still  in  theory  the  leader  of  an 
army ;  when  he  ceased  to  exercise  his  primary  func- 
tions he  had  almost  abdicated  his  state.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  such  a  shadow  of  a  monarch  had  been 
so  long  permitted  to  rule  over  an  enterprising  and  tur- 
bulent nation  like  the  Franks.  He  was  more  like  the 
Lama  of  an  old,  decrepit,  Asiatic  theocracy  than  the 
head  of  a  young  and  conquering  people.  He  sat  on  a 
throne  with  long  hair  and  a  flowing  beard  (these  were 
the  signs  of  royalty,  worn  indiscriminately  whether  he 
was  young  or  old),  he  received  ambassadors,  and  gave 
the  answers  put  into  his  mouth  :  he  had  no  domain  but 
one  small  city,  whose  revenues  hardly  maintained  his 
scanty  retinue.  In  the  spring  alone,  at  the  opening  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars,  the  idol  was  drawn  forth  from  his 
sanctuary  and  ofiered  to  the  sight  of  the  people.  He 
was  slowly  conveyed  in  a  car  drawn  by  oxen  through 
the  ranks  of  his  wondering  subjects,  and 'was  then  con- 
signed again  to  his  secluded  state.^     For  two  or  three 


1  *'Crme  profbso,  barb&  tabmissA  .  .  .  qnocanqae  eondnm  eimt,  car- 
pento  ibat,  bubulifl  rustico  more  agente  tnhebatur."  Eginhard,  c.  1.  Com- 
pare Michelet,  Hist  de  France.  Egtnhard  may  perhaps  have  exaggerated 
the  abeolnte  and  ostentatioiu  insignificance  of  the  dethroned  MerovingiaD. 
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generations  the  effete  Merovingian  race  had  acquiesced 
in  this  despicable  inactivity,  and  made  no  effort  to  break 
forth  from  the  ignominious  pomp  in  which  they  slum- 
bered away  their  lives. 

There  are  no  details  of  this  signal  revolution.^  Pe- 
A.D.  761.  pin  sent  two  ecclesiastics,  Burchard,  Bishop 
of  Wurtzburg,  and  Fulrad  his  chaplain,  to  consult  the 
Pope,  but  it  appears  not  whether  to  relieve  his  con- 
science or  as  to  a  judge  of  recognized  authority.  A 
less  decided  pontiff  than  Zacharias  might  think  the 
nation  justified  in  its  weariness  of  that  hypocrisy  which 
assigned  to  a  secluded,  imbecile  pageant  the  name  and 
ensigns  of  royalty,  while  its  power  was  possessed  by 
his  Mayor  of  the  Palace.  It  was  time  to  put  an  end 
to  this  poor  comedy  of  monarchy.  Even  if  he  took  a 
higher  view  of  his  own  pqwer,  there  was  full  precedent 
in  that  which  had  long  been  the  code  of  hierarchical 
privilege,  the  Old  Testament,  for  the  interference  of 
the  Priest,  of  God's  representative  on  earth,  in  the 
deposition  of  unworthy  kings,  in  the  elevation  of  new 
dynasties.^  It  was  indeed  to  usurp  authority  over  a 
foreign  kingdom,  but  what  kingdom  was  foreign  to  the 

1  Eginhard,  Ann.  sub  ann.  750,  751. 

s  **  Et  Zacharias  Papa  mandavit  Pepino,  at  melius  esset  ilium  regem  vo- 
cari,  qui  potestatem  haberet,  quam  ilium,  qui  sine  regali  potestate  manebat, 
nt  non  conturbaretur  ordo.*'  —  Annal.  Franc,  apud  Duchesne.  Compare 
the  Gesta  Francorum,  where  it  is  more  fully  stated  (Bouquet  p.  88).  This 
passage  is  quoted  in  Lehuerou  (Hbtoire  des  Institutions  Carolingiens,  p. 
99):  "Gens  Merovingorum,  de  qu&  Franci  reges  sibi  creare  soliti  eraot, 
nsque  in  Hildericum  regem,  qui  jussu  Stephani,  Romani  Pontificis,  depod- 
tos  ac  detonsus  atque  in  monasterium  trusus  est,  dur&sse  putatur.  Qua 
licet  in  illo  finita  possit  videri,  tamen  jamdudum  nullius  vigoris  erat,  nee 
quicquam  in  se  clarum  prster  inane  regis  vocabulum  pneferebat,  nam  et 
opes  et  potentia  regni  penes  palatii  pnefectos,  qui  majores  domus  diceban- 
tar  et  ad  quos  summa  imperii  pertinebat,  t«nebantur.  ....  Qui  honor 
non  aliis  a  popuh  dart  consueverat,  quam  qui  his  et  claritat«  generis  et 
opom  amplitudine  csBteris  emlnebant."  —  Eginhard,  Yit.  Kar.,  ill.  1. 
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head  of  Christendom  ?  The  retirement  of  the  deposed 
Chilperic  into  a  monastery  made  but  little  change  in  his 
life ;  he  was  spared  the  fatigue  and  mockery  of  a  pub- 
lic exhibition.  The  election  of  Pepin  at  Sois-  ^^^^^ 
sons  was  conducted  according  to  the  old  usage  ^•^' "®' 
of  the  Franks,  the  acclamation  and  clash  of  arms  of  the 
nobles  and  of  the  people,  the  elevation  on  the  buckler ; 
but  it  had  now  a  new  religious  character,  which  marked 
the  growing  power  of  the  clergy.  The  bishops  stood 
around  the  throne,  as  of  equal  rank  with  the  armed 
nobles.  The  Jewish  ceremony  of  anointing  was  first 
introduced  to  sanctify  a  king  perhaps  of  still  somewhat 
doubtful  title.  The  holy  oil  was  poured  on  his  head 
by  the  saintly  archbishop  of  Mentz.^  Two  years  after, 
on  the  visit  of  Pope  Stephen,  this  ceremony  was  re- 
newed by  the  august  head  of  Christendom.  King 
Chili)eric  was  shaven  and  dismissed  into  a  monastery, 
the  retreat  or  the  prison  of  all  weary  or  troublesome 
princes.^ 

Little  foresaw  Pepin,  little  foresaw  Zacharias,  or  hb 
successor  Stephen,  the  effects  of  the  precedent  which 
they  were  fiimishing  in  the  contemptuous  dismissal  of 
the  poor  foolish  Chilperic  from  the  throne  of  his  an- 
cestors, and  the  sanction  of  the  Pope  to  this  it  might 

1  Cloris  had  also  been  anointed  by  St  Remi :  **  Elegi  baptizari  .  .  .  et 
per  ejuitdem  sacri  chrismatis  uncticmem  ordinate  in  regem  .  .  .  statao.** 
If  he  failfl  in  his  engagements  "  fiant  dies  ejus  pauci,  et  principatum  ejni 
accipiat  alter."  —  Testament.  S.  Remig.  ap.  Flodoard.  On  the  sacred 
chantcter  conferred  bv  the  holy  unction,  see  Adiocutio  duorum  Episcopo- 
rum  in  eccles.  S.  Medard,  a.d.  806.  —  Bouquet.  According  to  the  bishops, 
it  gave  the  same  right  as  that  divinely  bestowed  on  the  kings  of  Israel. 
**  Ainsi,  par  une  r^iprocit^  ordinaire  dans  les  affaires  humaines,  le  sacre, 
en  donnaut  un  titre,  a  impost  une  suj^tion;  et  de  cette  Equivoque  naltim 
un  jour  le  plus  grand  probl^me  du  moyen  ftge,  la  guerre  du  sacerdoce  et 
de  IVrnpire."  —  Lehuerou,  p.  330. 

*  Eginhard,  loc.  cU. 
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seem  almost  insignificant  act :  that  saccesson  of  Zacl»- 
rias  would  assert  that  the  kings  of  France,  or  rather 
the  emperors,  the  successors  of  Charlemagne,  held  their 
crown  only  by  the  authority  of  the  Pope ;  that  the 
Pope  might  transfer  that  allegiance,  to  which  the  onlj 
title  was  the  papal  sanction,  to  a  more  loyal  son  of  the 
Church. 

In  every  respect,  whether  he  contemplated  the  re- 
mote or  the  immediate  interests  of  the  Church  or  of 
Christianity,  the  Pope  might  hail  with  unmitigated 
satisfaction  and  hope  the  accession  of  Pepin.  The 
whole  xace,  since  the  alliance  with  Charles  Martel,  had 
been  devoted  to  the  Church  and  to  the  see  of  Rome. 
The  prescient  sagacity  of  Zacharias  might  discern  in 
Astolph,  the  new  king  of  the  Lombards,  that  he  in- 
herited all  the  ambition  witliout  the  strong  religious 
feeling  of  his  predecessors.  Rome  might  speedily  need 
a  powerfiil  Transalpine  protector. 

Nor  could  the  Pope  be  blind  to  the  pride,  the  ambi- 
tion, the  duty  of  establishing  his  own  jurisdiction  on  a 
firmer  basis  beyond  the  Alps.  In  the  German  part  of 
the  Frankish  kingdom,  and  in  Germany  itself,  had  now 
arisen  a  new  clergy  ;  if  more  devoted  to  the  Pope,  un- 
questionably of  far  higher  Christian  character  than  the 
degenerate  hierarchy  of  France.  They  began  as  the 
humblest  yet  most  enterprising  missionaries,  daily  per- 
illing their  lives  for  the  faith,  and  bringing  gradually 
tribes  of  Barbarians  within  the  pale  of  Christendom ; 
they  had  become  prelates  of  large  sees,  abbots  of  flour- 
ishing monasteries.  But  all  this  aggression  on  pagan- 
ism, all  these  conquests  of  Christianity  and  civilization 
in  the  forests  and  morasses  of  Germanv,  had  been 
made  by  men  commissioned  by  Rome,  and  in  strict  sub- 
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serviency  to  her  discipline.  Not  even  the  jarring  dis- 
crepancy between  what  Boniface  and  his  followers  saw 
and  heard  of  the  lives  of  Christian  prelates  in  Rome, 
the  venality  of  the  public  proceedings,  and  all  which 
was  strange  to  his  lofty  ideal  of  the  faith,  could  in  the 
least  shake  their  conscientious  devotion  to  the  See  of 
St.  Peter. 

To  judge  from  the  reports  of  these  holy  men,  the 
monarchy  itself  was  not  more  utterly  effete  and  de- 
praved than  the  old  established  clergy  of  France,  which 
had  boasted,  in  the  century  before,  a  hierarchy  of 
saints.  With  due  allowance  for  the  rigidly  monastic 
and  celibate  notions  of  Boiiifiu^e  and  his  disciples,  which 
would  induce  them  to  condemn  the  marriage  of  the 
clergy  as  sternly  as  the  loosest  concubinage,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Frankish  clergy  were  in  general 
sunk  low  in  character  as  in  estimation.^  Boni&ce,  well 
informed,  doubtless,  of  what  he  might  expect  to  find, 
demands  authority  of  the  Pope  to  punish  by  summary 
degradation  the  incredible  profUgacy,  especially  of  the 
lower  ecclesiastics ;  as  well  as  to  interdict  the  unchris- 
tian occupations  of  the  soldier-bishops,  who  indulged 
all  the  license  of  the  camp  —  drunkenness,  gambling, 
and  quarrelling;  and  all  the  ferocity  of  the  field  of 
battle,  even  bloodshed,  whether  that  of  Pagans  or 
Christians.* 

1  Archbiahop  Boniface,  it  is  said,  Archbishop  of  Mentz,  by  papal  author- 
ity (missus  S.  Petri),  was  set  by  Charles  Martel  over  a  synod,  of  which  the 
object  was  to  restore  the  law  of  God  and  the  religion  of  the  Church,  which 
had  gone  to  ruin  under  former  kings,  "  quas  in  diebus  pneteritorum  princi- 
pum  corruit/*  —  Kpist  Boniface.  Ellcndorf,  die  Karolinger,  i.  p.  88.  Car- 
loman  and  his  brother  Pepin  had  followed  the  example  of  their  fiither 
Charles  Martel  in  supporting  with  all  their  power  these  better  Christian 
eccl4>siastics ;  they  not  only  befriended  them  in  their  conversion  of  the 
Pagans,  but  in  the  correction  of  their  own  clergy. 

*  Bonifac.  Epist.,  with  the  permission  to  hold  the  Sjmod,  and  the  zeplj 
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All  the  energy  at  least,  the  high  principle,  the  pun 
morality,  all  the  Christianity  of  the  time,  might  seem 
centred  in  these  missi<maries  and  in  their  fbllowen ; 
and  this  clergy  at  once  so  mnch  more  papal,  and 
of  so  much  higher  character,  was  that  of  the  new 
Carlovingian  kingdom,  a  kingdom  of  (Germany  ^  rather 
tlian  of  Gaul.  This  clergy,  the  ancestors  of  Pepin, 
and  Pepin  himself,  had  always  treated  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  deference.^  Bonifitce,  in  truth,  as  Papal 
Legate,  or  under  the  authority  of  Pepin,  had  early 
assumed  the  power  of  a  primate  of  Gaul,  consecrated 
three  archbishops,  of  Rouen,  and  Sens,  and  Rheims. 
The  last  see  was  occupied  by  a  soldier-prelate,  named 
Milo,  archbishop  at  once  of  Rheims  and  of  Treves, 
who  resisted  for  ten  years  all  attempts  to  dispossess 
him ;  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  was  killed  by  a  wild 
boar. 

King  Pepin  was  himself  an  Austrasian,  the  vast 
estates  of  his  family  lay  on  the  Rhine.  The  acces- 
sion of  his  house  Teutonized  more  completely,  till  the 
division  among  the  sons  of  Charlemagne,  the  whole 
Prankish  monarchy. 

Pope  Zacharias  did  not  live  to  behold  the  fulfilment 
of  his  great  designs.     He  died  in  the  same  year  on 

of  Pope  Zacharias.  —  Labbe,  Concil.,  p.  1495.  He  npeaka  of  those  who 
**  in  diaconatu  concubinas  quatuor  vel  quinque  vel  plures  noctu  in  leotulo 
habentes/'  nevertheless  dared  to  perform  their  sacred  offices,  and  were  pro- 
moted to  the  priesthood^  even  to  episcopacy.  He  proceeds :  **  Et  invenian- 
tor  quidam  inter  eos  episcopi,  qui  licet  (Meant  se  fomicarios  vel  adulterioa 
non  esse,  sunt  tamen  ebriusi,  et  injuriosi,  vel  pngnatores;  et  qui  pugnant 
in  exercitu  armati,  et  effundunt  propria  manu  sanguinem  honiinum  sive 
infidelium,  sive  Christianorura.*' 

^  Compare  Guizot,  Esaai  iii. 

'  Pope  Zacharias  writes  to  Boniface:  **Quod  (Carlomanus  et  Pepinus) 
tu»  pnrdicationis  socii  et  a^jutores  esse  niterentur  ex  divina  inspiratura." 
—  Epist  Boni&c  144. 
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which  Pepin  became  king  of  France.     The  ^^  ^q^. 
dection  fell  on  a  certain  presbyter,  named  ^*'"*'^*' 
Stephen  ;  but  the  third  day  after,  before  his  consecra 
tion,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit,  and  died  the  following 
day.     He   is   not  reckoned   in   the   line   of  Much  as. 
popes.     Another  Stephen,  chosen  immediate-  or  hl 
ly  on  his  death,  is  usually  called  the  second  of  that 
name. 

The  first  act  of  Stephen's  pontificate  was  to  guard 
against  the  threatened  aggressions  of  the  Lombards. 
Already  had  Astolph,  a  prince  as  daring  but  less  re- 
ligious than  Liutprand,  entered  the  Exarchate,  and 
seized  Ravenna.  The  ambassadors  of  the  Jane 
Pope  were  received  with  courtesy,  his  gifts  with  avid- 
ity ;  a  hollow  truce  for  forty  years  was  agreed  on ; 
but  in  four  months  (the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  the 
pretext  alleged  by  Astolph  for  its  violation,  are  equal- 
ly  unknown)  the  Lombard  was  again  in  October, 
arms.  In  terms  of  contumely  and  menace  he  de- 
manded the  instant  submission  of  Rome,  and  the 
payment  of  a  heavy  personal  tribute,  a  poll-tax  on 
each  citizen.  Astolph  now  treated  the  ambassadors 
of  the  Pope  with  scom.^  A  representative  of  the 
empire,  which  still  clung  to  its  barren  rights  in  Italy, 
John  the  Silentiary,  appeared  at  Rome.  He  was  sent 
to  Ravenna,  to  protest  against  the  Lombard  invasion, 
and  to  demand  the  restoration  of  the  Roman  territory 
to  the  republic.  Astolph  dismissed  him  with  a  civil 
but  evasive  answer,  that  he  would  send  an  ambassador 


1  According  to  Anastasius,  he  was  required  to  surrender  to  their  right- 
fal  lord  all  that  he  had  usurped  hy  his  tSaboSe  ambition.  This  is  a  flower 
of  ecclesiastical  rhetoric,  yet  showing  the  papal  abhorrence  of  the  Lom- 
bards. 

VOL.  II.  37 
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oetober.  to  the  Emperor.  Stephen  wrote  to  Constui- 
tinople,  that  without  an  army  to  back  the  imperial 
demands,  all  was  lost. 

Astolph,  exasperated,  perhaps,  at  the  demand  of  an 
army  from  the  Ekist,  which  might  reach  his  ears,  in- 
flexibly pursued  his  advantages.  He  approached  the 
Roman  frontier;  he  approached  Rome.  Not  all  the 
litanies,  not  all  the  solemn  processions  to  the  most 
revered  altars  of  the  city,  in  which  the  Pope  himseli^ 
with  naked  feet,  bore  the  cross,  and  the  whole  peq>le 
followed  with  ashes  on  their  heads,  and  with  a  wild 
howl  of  agony  implored  the  protection  of  God  against 
the  blaspheming  Lombards,  arrested  for  an  instant  his 
progress.  The  Pope  appealed  to  heaven,  by  tying  a 
copy  of  the  treaty,  violated  by  Astolph,  to  the  holy 
cross.^  Yet,  during  the  siege  of  Rome,  Astolph  was 
digging  up  the  bodies  of  saints,  not  for  insult,  but  as 
the  most  precious  trophies,  and  carried  them  off  as 
tutelar  deities  to  Lombardy.^ 

The  only  succor  was  beyond  the  Alps,  from  Pepin, 
the  king,  by  papal  sanction,  of  the  Catholic  Franks. 
Already  the  Pope  had  written  to  beseech  the  interfer- 
stephen  ®^^®  ^^  ^^^  transalpine;  and  now,  as  the 
iMTesRome.  jaugcr  bccamc  more  imminent,  he  deter- 
mined to  leave  his  beloved  flock,  though  in  a  feeble 
state  of  health,  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a  journey 
over  the  Alps,  and  so  to  visit  the  Barbarian  monarch  in 
person.  He  set  forth  among  the  tears  and  lamenta- 
tions of  the   people.     He   was  accompanied  by  some 

^  ^*  Alligans  connect«nsque  adonmds  cruci  Dei  nwtri,  pactum  illud,  quod 
nefondus  Rex  Longobardoram  disrupit**  — Anastas.,  in  Vit.  Steph.  11. 

^  "  Ablata  multa  sanctorum  corpora  ex  Romanis  finibus,  in  Papiam  .  .  . 
construxit  eorum  oracula.*'  He  founded  a  nunner>',  in  which  be  placed 
his  own  daughters.  —  Chronic.  Salemit. 
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ecclesiastics,  by  the  Frankish  bishop  Radi- oot.  14. 
gond,  and  the  Duke  Anscharis,  already  sent  by  Pepin 
to  invite  him  to  the  court  of  France.  Miracles,  now 
the  ordinary  signs  of  a  papal  progress,  were  said  to 
mark  his  course.^  Instead  of  endeavoring  to  pass 
without  observation  through  the  Lombard  dominions, 
he  boldly  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of  Pavia.  He 
was  disappointed  if  he  expected  Astolph  to  be  over- 
awed by  his  presence,  as  Liutprand  and  Rachis  had 
been  by  that  of  his  saintly  predecessor ;  but  Norember. 
he  was  safe  under  the  protection  of  the  ambassador 
of  Pepin.  Astolph  received  him  not  without  courtesy, 
accepted  his  gifts,  but  paid  no  regard  to  his  earnest 
tears  and  supplications ;  coldly  rejected  his  exorbitant 
demands,  —  the  immediate  restoration  of  all  the  Lom- 
bard conquests  —  but  respected  his  person,  and  tried 
only,  by  repeated  persuasion,  to  divert  him  from  his 
journey  into  France.  Stephen,  on  leaving  Pavia, 
anticipated  any  stronger  measures  to  detain  him  by 
a  rapid  march  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  In  November 
he  passed  the  French  frontier,  and  reached  not.  is. 
the  convent  of  St.  Maurice.  There  he  was  met  by 
another  ecclesiastic,  and  another  noble  of  the  highest 
rank,  with  orders  to  conduct  him  to  the  court.  At  a 
distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  the  court  appeared 
the  Prince  Charles,  with  some  chosen  nobles.  J»n.  e,  7M. 
Charles  was  thus  to  be  early  impressed  with  reverence 

1  Com|wre,  on  the  other  hand,  the  curious  story  in  Agnelli.  Stephen 
wished  to  plunder  on  his  way  the  treasures  of  the  diurch  of  Ravenna.  The 
Ravennese  priests  (among  them  Leo,  afterwards  archbishop)  designed  to 
murder  him.  He  escaped,  taking  only  part  of  the  treasures.  Those  wh« 
had  plotted  the  death  of  the  Pope  were  sent  to  Rome,  and  remained  till 
most  of  them  died.  Among  them,  says  the  writer,  "  avus  patris  mei  fhit'* 
— Apud  Muratori. 
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for  the  Papal  dignity.  Three  miles  from  the  palace 
of  Pontyon,^  Pepin  came  forth  with  his  wife,  his  ftm- 
ilj,  and  the  rest  of  his  feudatories.  As  the  l?cfpe  ap- 
proached, the  king  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and 
prostrated  himself  on  the  ground  before  him.  He 
then  walked  by  the  side  of  the  Pope's  palfrey.  The 
Pope  and  the  ecclesiastics  broke  out  at  once  into 
hymns  of  thanksgiving,  and  so  chanting  as  they  went, 
reached  the  royal  residence.  Stephen  lost  no  time 
in  adverting  to  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  implored 
the  immediate  interposition  of  Pepin  to  enforce  the 
restoration  of  the  domain  of  St  Peter.  So  relate  the 
Italians.  According  to  the  French  chroniclers,  the 
Pope  and  his  clergy,  with  ashes  on  their  heads,  and 
sackcloth  on  their  bodies,  prostrated  themselves  as 
suppliants  at  the  feet  of  Pepin,  and  would  not  rise 
till  he  had  promised  his  aid  against  the  perfidious  Lom- 
bard. Pepin  swore  at  once  to  fulfil  all  the  requests 
of  the  Pope ;  but  as  the  winter  rendered  military  oper- 
ations impracticable,  invited  bim  to  Paris,  where  he 
took  up  his  residence  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Denys.  Pepin 
and  his  two  sons  were  again  anointed  by  the  Pope  him- 
self, their  sovereignty  thus  more  profoundly  sanctified 
in  the  minds  of  their  subjects.  Stephen  would  secure 
the  perpetuity  of  the  dynasty  under  pain  of  interdict 
and  excommunication.  The  nation  was  never  to  pre- 
sume to  choose  a  king  in  fiiture  ages,  but  bf  the  race 
of  Charles  Martel.^  From  fatigue  and  the  severity 
of  the  climate,  Stephen  became  dangerously  ill  in  the 
July.  monastery  of  St.    Denys,  but,  after   a   hard 

1  Pontyon  on  the  Perche,  near  Vitry-le  bral^. 

s  ''  Tali  omnes  interdicto  et  excommunicationia  lege  constrinxit,  ut  nun- 
qaam  dc  nlterius  Itimbis  reg^m  in  cto  pnesumerent  eligere.**  —  ClansoL 
de  Pippini  Elect. 
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struggle,  recovered  his  health.  His  restoration  was 
esteemed  a  miracle,  wrought  through  the  prayers  of 
St.  Denys,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul. 

Astolph,  in  the  mean  time,  did  not  disdain  the  storm 
which  was  brooding  beyond  the  Alps.  He  took  an  ex- 
traordinary measure  to  avert  the  danger.  He  per- 
suaded Carloman,  the  brother  of  Pepin,  who  had 
abdicated  his  throne,  and  turned  monk,  to  leave  his 
monastery,  to  cross  the  Alps,  and  endeavor  to  break 
this  close  alliance  between  Pepin  and  the  Pope.  No  » 
wonder  that  the  clergy  should  attribute  the  influ- 
ence of  Astolph  over  the  mind  of  Carloman  to  dia- 
bolic arts,  for  Carloman  appeared  at  least,  whether 
seized  by  an  access  of  reviving  ambition,  or  incensed 
at  Pepin's  harsh  treatment  of  his  family,  to  enter 
with  the  utmost  zeal  into  the  cause  of  the  Lombard. 
The  hutiible  slave  of  the  Pope  Zacharias  presented 
himself  in  France  as  the  resolute  antagonist  of  Pope 
Stephen  and  of  the  Papal  cause.^  But  the  carioouui  in 
throne  of  Pepin  was  too  firmly  fixed ;  he  '™™*- 
turned  a  deaf  and  contemptuous  ear  to  his  brother's 
arguments.  The  Pope  asserted  his  authority  over  the 
renegade  monk,  who  had  broken  his  vows ;  and  Car- 
loman was  imprisoned  for  life  in  a  cloister  at  Vienne ; 
that  life  however,  lasted  but  a  few  days. 

Pope  Stephen  was  anxious  to  avert  the  shedding  of 
blood  in  the  impending  war.^     Thrice  before  he  col- 

1  According  to  Anastasius,  "  vehementiiu  decertabat,  sanctie  Dei  eccle- 
nst  causam  subvertere."  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  Astolph  could 
persuade  him  to  engage  in  this  strange  and  perilous  mission,  and  the  argu- 
ments urged  by  Carloman  on  his  brother  are  still  more  strange.  Eginhard 
asserts  that  he  came  *' jussu  abbatis  sui  quia  nee  ille  ablatis  sui  jussa  con- 
tempnere,  nee  abbas  ille  pnvceptis  Regis  Longobardorum,  qui  ei  et  hoc  im- 
peravit,  audebat  resi^tere/*     Sub  ann.  753. 

3  ''Obtestatur  per  omnia  divina  mysteria  et  ftitori  examinis  diem  at 
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leeted  his  fbrces,  once  on  bis  march  to  Italy,  Peinn  aeot 
ambassadors  to  the  Lombard   king,  who  were  to  v^ 

hort  him  to  snrrender  peaceably  the  pfwnrnminnn  of  the 
Church  and  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Pope  Stephen 
tried  the  persuasiTenesii  of  religious  awe.  Astolph  i^ 
jected  the  menacing  and  more  quiet  overtures  with 
scorn,  and  fell  on  an  advanced  post  of  the  Franks, 
p^tain  which  occupied  one  of  the  passes  of  the 
^~^-  Alps,  about  to  be  entered  by  the  anny.     He 

was  ronted  by  those  few  troops,  and  took  rciuge  in 
Favia.  The  King  of  the  Franks  and  Pope  Stephen 
Bapi.— Oct.  advanced  to  the  walls  of  the  city;  and  A^ 
tolph  was  glad  to  purchase  an  ignominious  peace,  by 
pledging  himself,  on  oath,  to  restore  the  territory  of 
Rome.^ 

Pepin  had  .no  sooner  retired  beyond  the  Alps  with 
his  hostages,  than  Astolph  began  to  find  causes  to  delay 
the  covenanted  surrender.  After  a  certain  time  he 
marc)ied  with  his  whole  forces  upon  Rome,  to  which 
NoTHnhM.  Pope  Stephen  had  then  returned,  wasted  the 
surrounding  country,  encamped  before  the  Salarian 
Gate,  and  demanded  the  surrender  of  the  Pope.'  The 
plniider,  if  the  Papal  historian  is  to  be  believed,  which 
he  chiefly  coveted,  was  the  dead  bodies  of  the  saints. 
P*™'"-  These  he  dug  up  and  carried  away.  He  de- 
Bome.  manded  that  the  Romans  should  give  up  the 

Pope  into  his  hands,  and  on  these  terms  only  would  lie 


parifice  sine  ullft  Mnguioit  effmione  pmprii  uncta  dd  (cclMte  «t  retpnb- 
licie  Itonunoram  redd«l  jun."  —  Til.  Staph. 

1  The  Pnpe  sltributed  the  easy  victory  o(  tba  Fnnki,  not  lo  thiir  nlor, 
but  to  St.  Peter.  "  Per  nunum  beiti  Petri  Dominu  omnipotciu  rlctoriuu 
Tobiii  larsiii  digiwtus  ent"  —  Steph.  Epixl.  ad  Pe^in.  p.  1SS3. 

*  StephsD.  Epist.  Gr^twr,  361.  — "  Aperite  mihi  portun  SalwUm  ut 
Ingrediai  civitalcm,  «t  tndila  mihi  pontificain  TMtnim." 
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spare  the  city.     Astolph  declared  he  would  not  leave 
the  Pope  a  foot  of  land.^ 

Stephen  sent  messengers  in  all  haste  by  sea,  for  every 
way  by  land  was  closed  to  his  faithful  ally.  Popesu- 
His  first  letter  reminded  King  Pepin  how  totter. 
stem  an  exactor  of  promises  was  St.  Peter ;  "  that  the 
king  hazarded  eternal  condemnation  if  he  did  not  com- 
plete the  donation  which  he  had  vowed  to  St.  Peter, 
and  St.  Peter  had  promised  to  him  eternal  life.  If  the 
king  was  not  faithful  to  his  word,  the  apostle  had  his 
handwriting  to  the  grant,  which  he  would  produce 
against  him  in  the  day  of  judgment." 

A  second  letter  followed,  more  pathetic,  more  persua^ 
sive.     "  Astolph  was  at  the  gates  of  Rome ;  second 
he  threatened,  if  they  did  not  yield  up  the  *•*'*"• 
Pope,  to  put  the  whole  city  to  the  sword.      He  had 
burned  all  the  villas  and  the  suburbs;^    he  had  not 
spared  the  churches  ;    the  very  altars  were  j^^  754  _ 
plundered  and  defiled ;  nuns  violated ;  infants  '•***  ^"* 
torn  from  their  mothers'  breasts ;  the  mothers  polluted ; 
—  all  the  horrors  of  war  were  ready  to  break  on  the  de- 
voted city,  which  had  endured  a  siege  of  fifty-five  days. 
He  conjured  him,  by  God  and  his   holy   mother,  by 
tlie  angc»ls  of  heaven,  by  the  apostles  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  and  by  the  last  day."     This  second  letter  was 
sent  by  the  hands  of  the  Abbot  Warnerius,  who  had 
put  on  his  breast-plate,  and  night  and  day  kept  watch 
for  the  city.     (This  is  the  first  example  of  a  warlike 
abbot.)     With  him  were  George,  a  bishop,  and  Count 

1  **  Nee  imius  palmi  terra  spatium  B.  Petro  ....  vel  rvipublicie  Roman- 
orum  reddere.*'  —  Steph.  Eputt.  In  the  utmost  distress,  the  very  stones, 
the  Pope  says,  might  have  wept  at  his  grief  and  peril.  —  Epist.  ad  Pepin* 

Reg. 
s  Epist.  ii.  ad  Pepin.  Reg. 
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Tomaric.  Stephen  summed  up  the  certain  rewud 
which  Pepin  might  expect  if  he  hastened  to  the  roscna 
—  "  Victory  overall  tlie  Barbarian  nations,  and  eternal 
life." 

But  the  Franks  were  distant,  or  were  tardy ;  the  dan- 
ger of  the  Pope  and  the  Roman  people  more  and  more 
imminent.  Stephen  was  wrought  to  an  agony  of  fear, 
and  in  this  state  took  the  daring  —  to  our  calmer  reli^ 
Third  ftom  ious  Sentiment,  impious  step  —  of  writing  a 
biiBHir.  letter,  as  from  St.  Peter  himself,  to  hasten  the 
lingering  succor :  —  "I,  Pvtet  the  Apostle,  protest,  ad- 
monish, and  conjure  you,  the  Most  Christian  Kings, 
Pepin,  Charles,  and  Carloman,  with  all  the  hierarchy, 
bishops,  abbots,  priesLs,  and  all  monks ;  all  judges, 
dukes,  counts,  and  the  whole  people  of  the  Franks. 
The  Mother  of  God  likewise  adjures  you,  and  admon- 
isliL's  and  commands  you,  she  as  well  as  the  thrones  and 
dominions,  and  all  the  host  of  heaven,  to  save  the  be- 
loved city  of  Rome  from  the  detested  Lombards.  If 
ye  hasten,  I,  Peter  the  Ajiostle,  promise  yon  my  pi-oteo- 
tion  in  this  lite  and  in  the  next,  will  prepare  for  you  the 
most  gloHous  mansions  in  heaven,  and  will  bestow  on 
you  the  everlasting  joys  of  paradise.  Make  common 
cause  with  my  people  of  Rome,  and  I  will  grant  wli.tt- 
ever  ye  may  pray  for.  I  conjure  you  not  to  yield  up 
this  city  to  be  lacenited  and  tormented  by  the  Lom- 
bards, lest  your  own  souls  be  lacerated  and  tormented 
in  hell,  with  the  devil  and  his  pestilential  angels.  Of 
all  nations  under  heaven,  the  Franks  are  highest  in  the 
esteem  of  St.  Peter ;  to  ine  you  owe  all  your  victories. 
Obey,  and  obey  speedily,  and,  by  my  suffrage,  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  will  give  yoii  in  this  life  length  of 
daj-s,  security,  victory ;   in  the  lift)  to  come,  will  mul- 
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tiply  his  blessings  upon  you,  among  his  saints  and  an- 

A  vain  but  natural  curiosity  would  imagine  the  effect 
of  this  letter  at  the  court  of  Pepin.  Were  there  among 
his  clergy  or  among  his  warrior  nobles  those  who  really 
thought  they  heard  the  voice  of  the  apostle,  and  felt 
that  their  eternal  doom  depended  on  their  instant  obedi- 
ence to  this  appeal  ?  How  far  was  Pepin  himself  gov- 
erned by  policy  or  by  religious  awe  ?  How  mucli  was 
art,  how  much  implicit  faith  wrought  up  to  its  highest 
pitch  by  terror,  in  the  mind  of  the  Pope,  when  the  Pope 
ventured  on  this  awful  assumption  of  the  person  of  the 
apostle?  That  he  should  hazard  such  a  step,  having  had 
personal  intercourse  with  Pepin,  his  clergy,  and  his  no- 
bles, shows  the  measure  which  he  had  taken  of  the  pow- 
er with  which  religion  possessed  their  souls.  He  had 
fathomed  the  depths  of  their  Christianity ;  and  whether 
he  himself  partook  in  the  same,  to  us  extravagant,  no- 
tions, or  used  them  as  lawful  instruments  to  terrify  the 
Barbarians  into  the  protection  of  the  holy  see  and  the 
advancement  of  her  dominion,  he  might  consider  all 
means  justified  for  such  high  purposes.  If  it  had  been 
likely  to  startle  men,  by  this  overwrought  demand  on 
their  credulity,  into  reasoning  on  such  subjects,  it  would 
have  hindered  rather  than  promoted  his  great  end. 

1  Gretwr,  p.  17-23.  Maniii,  sub  ann.  A.  d.  755.  Fleun-  obneryes  of 
thin  It^tter:  **  Au  reste,  elle  est  pleine  d*<^quivoqae8,  comme  les  pri^ci^dentes. 
L'Egli!^  y  si^niitie  non  Pasjieinbl^e  des  fiddles,  mais  k'»  biens  temporela 
conMUT^  k  IMeu:  le  troupeaa  de  J(^su8  Christ  sont  les  corps  et  non  pas  lee 
imes:  les  promesscs  tvmporvilles  de  Tancienne  loi  sont  meli^es  avec  lea 
spirituelles  de  TKvangilt*,  et  les  motifs  plus  saints  de  la  religion  employ^ 
pour  une  affaire  dVtat."  — Liv.  xlvii.  c.  17.  After  all,  the  ground  of  quar- 
rel was  for  the  ext'han*hate,  not  for  the  estates  of  the  Church.  It  the  Pope 
bad  allowed  the  Lombards  to  occupy  the  exarchate,  they  would  liave  been 
loyal  allies  of  the  Pope. 
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Not  the  least  remarkable  point  of  all  is,  that  Chiis- 
tianity  has  now  assumed  the  complete  power,  not  onty 
of  the  life  to  come,  but  of  the  present  life,  with  all  iti 
temporal  advantages.  It  now  leagues  itself  with  Bar- 
barians, not  to  soften,  to  civilize,  to  imbue  with  devo- 
tion, to  lead  to  Christian  worship ;  but  to  give  victoiy 
in  all  their  ruthless  wars,  to  confer  the  blessings  of 
heaven  on  their  schemes  of  ambition  and  conquest 
The  one  title  to  eternal  life  is  obedience  to  the  Church 
—  the  Church  no  longer  the  community  of  pious  and 
holy  Christians,  but  the  see,  almost  the  city,  of  Rome. 
The  supreme  obligation  of  man  is  the  protection  and 
enlargement  of  her  domain.  By  zeal  in  this  cause, 
without  any  other  moral  or  religious  qualification,  the 
most  brutal  and  bloody  soldier  is  a  saint  in  heaven. 
St.  Peter  is  become  almost  God,  the  giver  of  vic- 
tory, the  dispenser  of  eternal  life.  The  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  war  against  infidels  or  enemies  of  the 
Pope  will  be  among  the  most  meritorious  acts  of  a 
Christian. 

The  Franks  had  alarmed  the  Pope  by  the  tardiness 
of  their  succor;  but  their  host  once  assembled  and  on 
PepiQ  in  i*^  march,  their  rapid  movements  surprised 
L^miiarOfl  Astolph.  Scarccly  could  he  return  to  Pavia, 
yield.  when  he  found  himself  besieged  in  his  capital. 

The  Lombard  forces  seem  to  have  been  altogether 
unequal  to  resist  the  Franks.  Astolph  yielded  at  once 
to  the  demands  of  Pepin,  and  actually  abandoned  the 
whole  contested  territory.  Ambassadors  from  the  East 
were  present  at  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  and  de- 
manded the  restitution  of  Ravenna  and  its  territorv  to 
the  Byzantine  Empire.  Pepin  declared  that  his  sole 
object  in  the  war  was  to  show  his  veneration  for  St 
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Peter ;  and  he  bestowed,  as  it  seems,  by  the  right  of 
conquest,  the  whole  upon  the  Pope. 

The  representatives  of  the  Pope,  who  however  al- 
ways speak  of  the  republic  of  Rome,  passed  through 
the  land,  receiving  the  homage  of  the  authorities  and 
the  keys  of  the  cities.  The  district  comprehended 
Ravenna,  Rimini,  Pesaro,  Fano,  Cesena,  Sinigaglia, 
lesi,  Forlimpopoli,  Forli  with  the  Castle  Sussibio, 
Montefeltro,  Acerra,  Monte  di  Lucano,  Serra,  San 
Marino,  Bobbio,  Urbino,  Cagli,  Luciolo,  Gubbio,  Co- 
machio,  and  Nami  which  was  severed  from  the  duke- 
dom of  Spoleto.^ 

Thus  the  successor,  as  he  was  declared,  of  the  fish- 
erman of  the  Galilean  lake,  the  apostle  of  Him  whose 
kingdom  was  not  of  this  world,  became  a  temporal 
sovereign.  By  the  gift  of  a  foreign  potentate,  t^his 
large  part  of  Italy  became  the  kingdom  of  the  Bishop 
of  Rome.- 

King  Astolph  did  not  long  survive  this  humiliation  : 
he   was    accidentally   killed   when   hunting,  a.d.  766. 
The  adherents  of  the  Pope  beheld  the  hand  of  God  in 
his   death ;   they  heap   on   him   every  appellation   of 
scorn  and  hatred ;  the  Pope  has  no  doubt  of  Dedderiu* 
his  damnation.^     The  Lombards  of  Tuscany  Sn5«rdy. 
fiivored  the  pretensions  of  their  Duke  Des-  ^'^'  ^^' 

1  It  is  not  quite  clear  how  Stephen  himself  eluded  the  claims  of  the 
Greek  Emperor — probably  by  the  Emperor's  heresy.  In  Stephen's  letter  of 
thanks  for  his  deliverance  to  the  Ring  of  the  Franks,  he  desires  to  know 
what  answer  had  been  given  to  the  Silentiary,  commissioned  to  assert  the 
rights  of  his  master.  He  reminds  Pepin  that  he  must  protect  the  Catholic 
Church  against  pestilent  wickedness  (mnlitia),  (no  doubt  the  iconoclastic 
opinions  of  the  Emperor),  and  keep  her  proj)erty  secure  (omnia  proprietatia 
fiuie). 

2  "  Divino  ictu  percussus  est  et  in  infemi  voraginem  dcmersus."  —  Epist. 
ad  Pepin,  vi. ;  Gretser,  60 ;  Mansi,  sub  ann. 
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iderius  to  the  throne.  In  the  nortli  of  Italy,  RacUs, 
the  brother  of  Astolph,  who  had  retired  to  a  monai- 
tery,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  powerM  faction,  and 
reclaimed  the  throne.  Desiderioa  endearored  to  8&> 
cure  the  influence  of  the  pope.  Stephen  extorted,  as 
the  price  of  his  interference,  *  Faenza,  Imola,  with 
some  other  castles,  and  the  whole  duchy  of  Ferrara.^ 
Stephen  no  doubt  felt  a  holy  horror  of  the  return  <^  a 
monk  to  worldly  cares,  even  those  of  a  crown.  This 
would  be  rank  apostasy  with  him  who  was  thus  secu- 
larizing the  papacy  itself. 

During  the  later  years  of  Stephen's  pontificate^  a 
strong  £Etction  had  designated  his  brother  Paul  as  soc- 
A.B.  757.  cessor  to  the  see.  Another  party,  opposed 
April  28.  perhaps  to  this  family  transmission  of  the 
papacy,  which  was  thus  assimilating  itself  more  and 
more  to  a  temporal  sovereignty,  set  up  the  claims  of 
the  Archdeacon  Theophylact.  On  the  vacancy  the 
Paul  I.  Pope,  partisans  of  Paul  prevailed.  The  brother  of 
Stephen  was  raised  to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter.  Paul 
has  the  fame  of  a  mild  and  peace-loving  prelate.  He 
loved  to  wander  at  night  among  the  hovels  of  the 
poor,  and  to  visit  the  prisons,  relieving  misery  and 
occasionally  releasing  the  captives  from  their  bondage. 
Yet  is  Paul  not  less  involved  in  the  ambitious  designs 
of  the  advancing  papacy.  His  first  act  is  to  announce 
his  election  to  the  King  of  the  Franks,  who  had  now 
the  title,  probably  bestowed  by  Stephen,  of  Patrician 
of  Rome.  His  letter  does  not  allude  to  any  further 
ratification  of  his  election,  made  by  the  free  choice  of 
the  clergy  and  people  of  Rome ;  there  is  no  recognition 
whatever  of  supremacy. 

^  Perhaps  also  OsimOf  ADcona,  HumanAf  and  he  even  demanded  Bolog^nA. 
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Desiderios,  till  he  had  secured  his  throne  in  Lom- 
bardy,  remained  on  teims  of  amity  with  the  Pope ; 
bat  the  old  irreconcilable  hostility  broke  out  again 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Paul. 

Among  the  causes  of  the  weakness  of  the  Lombard 
kingdom,  and  the  easy  triumph  of  the  Franks,  was  the 
disunion  of  the  nation.  The  Dukes  of  Spoleto  and 
Benevento  renounced  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
Pavia,  and  declared  their  fealty  to  the  King  of  the 
Franks.  The  chastisement  of  their  revolt  gave  Desi- 
derius  a  pretext  for  war.  He  marched,  ravaging  as  he 
went  with  fire  and  sword,  through  the  cities  of  the 
exarchate,  surprised  and  imprisoned  the  Duke  of  Spo- 
leto, forced  the  Duke  of  Benevento  to  take  refuge  in 
Otranto,  and  set  up  another  duke  in  his  place.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Naples,  still  occupied  by  the  Greeks, 
and  endeavored  to  negotiate  a  dangerous  alliance  with 
the  Elastem  emperor.^  On  his  return  he  passed 
through  Rome;  and  when  the  Pope  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  stipulated  cities  —  Imola,  Osimo, 
Ancona,  and  Bologna  —  Desiderius  eluded  the  de- 
mand by  requiring  the  previous  restitution  of  the 
Lombard  hostages  carried  by  Pepin  into  France ;  but 
dreading  perhaps  a  new  Prankish  invasion,  Desiderius 
gradually  submitted  to  the  fulfilment  of  his  treaty. 
Disputes  arose  concerning  certain  patrimony  of  the 
Church  in  some  of  the  Lombard  cities,  but  even  these 
were  amicably  adjusted.  The  adulation  of  Paul  to 
the  King  of  the  Franks  passes  bounds.  He  is  another 
Moses ;  as  Moses  rescued  Israel  from  the  bondage  of 
Egypt,  so  Pepin  the  Catholic  Church ;  as  Moses  con- 
founded  idolatry,   so   Pepin   heresy.      The   rapturous 

1  GntMT,  p.  81 ;  Mansi,  sab  ann.  759. 
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expressions  of  the  Psalms  about  the  Messiah  an 
scarcely  too  fervent  to  be  applied  to  Pepin.  All  Ui 
acts  are  under  divine  inspiration.^  The  only  appi^* 
hensions  of  Paul  seemed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks.  On  one  occasion  he  writes  that  six>Byaii- 
tine  ships  menaced  a  descent  on  Rome ;  on  anodier  he 
dreads  an  attack  by  sea  on  Ravenna.  He  entreats  the 
King  of  the  Franks  to  urge  Desiderius  to  make  com- 
mon cause  against  the  enemy ;  but  he  represents  the 
hostility  of  the  Greeks  as  arising  not  from  their  desire 
to  recover  their  rights  in  Italy,  but  solely  from  the 
The  OTMk  impious  design  of  destroying  the  images,  of 
•"P*"  subverting  the  Catholic  feith  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  holy  fathers.  They  are  odious  iconoclastic 
heretics,  not  the  Imperial  armies  warring  to  regain 
their  lost  dominions  in  Italy.  The  Greeks  have  now 
succeeded  to  the  appellation  of  the  "  most  wicked,"  a 
term  hitherto  appropriated  to  the  Lombards  ;  but  here- 
after the  epithet  of  all  those  who  resisted  the  temporal 
or  spiritual  interest  of  the  Papal  See.^ 

Such  was  the  singular  position  of  Rome  and  of  the 
Roman  territory.  In  theory  they  were  still  part  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  of  which  the  Greek  Emperor,  had 
he  been  orthodox,  would  have  been  the  acknowledged 

^  Gretser,  Epist  xvi.  **  Novus  quippe  MoeeSf  novttsque  David  in  omni- 
bus operibuB  suis  effectus  est  Christianissimus  et  a  Deo  protectus  filias  et 
spiritalis  compater  Dominus  Pepinus/*  —  Epist.  xxii.  Thou,  after  God, 
art  our  defender  and  aider ;  if  all  the  hairs  of  our  head  were  tongues,  we 
could  not  give  you  thanks  equal  to  jour  deserts.  —  Epist  xxxvi.  Through- 
out it  is  St.  Peter  who  has  anointed  Pepin  king;  St.  Peter  who  is  the  giver 
of  all  Pepin's  victories  over  the  Barbarians;  St.  Peter  whom  he  protects; 
St.  Peter  whose  gratitude  he  has  a  right  to  command;  and  St.  Peter  is  all 
powerful  in  heaven. 

3  Non  ob  aliud  nefandunnd  nos  perseqnuntur  Gneci,  nisi  propter  sano- 
tam  et  orthodoxam  fidem,  et  venerandorum  patrum  piam  traditionemi 
quam  cupiunt  destruere  et  conculcare.*'  —  Epist.  ad  Pepin. 
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sovereign ;  ^  but  his  iconoclasm  released  the  members 
of  the  true  Church  from  their  allegiance  :  he  was  vir- 
tually or  actually  under  excommunication.  In  the 
mean  time  the  right  of  conquest,  and  the  indefinite 
title  of  Patrician,  assigned  by  the  Pope,  acting  in  be- 
half and  with  the  consent  of  the  Roman  republic,  to 
Pepin — a  title  which  might  be  merely  honorary,  or 
might  justify  any  authority  which  he  might  have 
power  to  exercise  —  gave  a  kind  of  supremacy  to  the 
King  of  the  Franks  in  Rome  and  her  domain.  The 
Pope,  tacitly  at  least,  admitted  as  the  representative 
of  the  Roman  people,  awarded  this  title,  which  gave 
him  a  right  to  demand  protection,  while  himself,  by 
the  donation  of  Pepin,  possessed  the  actual  property 
and  the  real  power.  In  the  Exarchate  he  ruled  by  the 
direct  grant  of  Pepin,  who  had  conquered  this  territory 
from  the  Lombards,  they  having  previously  dispos- 
sessed the  Greeks.  Popes  of  this  time  kept  up  the 
pious  fiction  that  the  donations  even  of  sovereigns, 
though  extending  to  cities  and  provinces,  were  given 
for  holy  uses,  the  keeping  up  the  lights  in  the  churches, 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  poor.^  But  who  was  to 
demand  account  of  the  uses  to  which  these  revenues 
were  applied  ?  The  Pope  took  possession  as  lord  and 
master ;  he  received  the  homage  of  the  authorities  and 
the  keys  of  the  cities.  The  local  or  municipal  institu- 
tions remained ;  but  the  revenue,  which  had  before 
been  received  by  the  Byzantine  crown,  became  the 


1  The  Greeks  still  reUined  Naples  and  the  South  of  Italy. 

s  "  Unde  pro  animfle  vestne  salute  indefessa  lummarium  concinnatio  Del 
eocle^iw  permaneat,  et  esurien  pauperum,  egenorum,  vel  peregrinorum  ni- 
hilominus  relevetur,  et  ad  veram  satnritatem  perveniant.**  —  Steph.  II.  ad 
Pepin.  Epist 
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revenue  of  the  Church :  of  that  revenue  the  Pope  wu 
the  guanlian,  distributor,  possessor. 

The  [Ktntificate  of  Paul,  on  the  whole,  was  a  period 
of  peace.  If  Desideriua,  after  his  first  expedition 
against  the  rebel  Duke  of  Spoleto,  did  not  maintain 
strictly  amicable  relations  with  the  Papal  See,  he  ab- 
stained from  hostility. 

But,  as  heretofore,  the  loftier  the  papal  dignity  and 
PmpMT  HiiBii  •'^^  greater  tlie  wealth  and  power  of  the  Pop^ 
'^'^'°-  the  more  it  became  an  object  of  unhallowed 
ambition.  On  the  death  of  Paul,  that  which  two  centi^ 
ries  later  reduced  the  Papacy  to  the  loweat  state  of  deg- 
radation, the  violent  nomination  of  the  Pope  by  the  jjetty 
barons  and  armed  nobles  of  the  neighboring  districts  was 
prematurely  attempted.  Toto,  the  Duke  of  Nepi,  sud- 
j«o.  as,  "87,  denly,  before  Paul  had  actually  expired,  en- 
tered the  city  with  his  three  brothers  and  a  strong 
armed  forc-e.  As  soon  as  Paul  was  dead,  they  seized 
a  bishop  and  compelled  him  to  ordain  Constantine,  one 
of  the  brothers,  yet  a  layman.  They  then  took  pos- 
session of  the  Lateran  palace,  and  after  a  hasty  form 
of  election,  forced  the  same  bishop,  Greorge  of  Palea- 
trina,  with  two  others,  Eustratius  of  Alba  and  Cito- 
conituUDe  natus  of  Porto,  to  consecrate  Constantine  as 
j^'fl,  76T,  P"po.*  The  usurper  retained  |iossession  of 
"Aug.  ,7  .  ^jip  ggj.  jjj^  more  than  a  year,  ordained  and 
discliarged  all  the  ofllces  of  a  pontiff,  a  period  reckoned 
as  a  vacancy  in  the  ])a])al  annals.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  two  distinguished  Romans,  Christopher  the  Pri- 
miccrius  and  Sergius  his  son,  made  their  escape  to  the 
court  of  Pavia,  to  entreat  the  inler\-ention  of  Deside- 
rius.  They  obtained  the  aid  of  some  Lombards,  chiefly 
1  Vit,  Slepban.  III. 
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fix)m  tlie  duchy  of  Spoleto,  and  appeared  in  arms  in 
the  city.  Toto  at  first  made  a  valiant  de-Jaij29. 
fence,  but  was  betrayed  by  his  own  followers  and  slain. 
Constantine,  the  false  Pope,  with  his  brother  and  a 
bishop  named  Theodorus,  endeavored  to  conceal  them- 
selves, but  were  seized  by  their  enemies. 

During  the  tumult  part  of  the  successful  insurgents 
hastily  elected  a  certain  Philip,  and  installed  him  in  the 
Lateran  palace.     The  stronger  party  assem-  j„,y  ^ 
bled  a  more  legitimate  body  of  electors,  the  ^**"*^* 
chief  of  the  clergy,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  people.    The 
unanimous  choice  fell  on  Stephen  III.,  who  ^^  ygg, 
had  been  employed  in  high  offices  by  Paul.^  cviSwi™* 
The  scenes  which  followed  in  the  city  of  the  ^"**' 
head  of  Christendom   must  not  be  concealed.^     Tlie 
easy  victory  was  terribly  avenged  on  Constantine  and 
his  adherents.     The  Bishop  Theodorus  was  the  chief 
object  of  animosity.     They  put  out  his  eyes,  cut  off 
his  tongue,  and  shut  him  up  in  the  dungeon  of  a  mon- 
astery, where  he  was  left  to  die  of  hunger  and  of  thirst, 
vainly  imploring  a  drop  of  water  in  his  agony.     They 
put  out  the  eyes  of  Passianus,  the  brother  of  the  usurp- 
ing Pope,  and  shut  him  up  in  a  monastery :  they  plun- 
dered   and    confiscated    all    their    possessions.      The 
usurper  was  led  through  the  city  riding  on  a  horse 
with  a  woman's   saddle,  with   heavy  weights   to   his 
feet ;  then  brought  out,  solemnly  deposed  (for  he  was 
yet  Pope  elect),*  and  thrust  into  the  monastery  of 
Centumcellaa.      Even   there  he   was   not   allowed  to 
repent  in  peace  of  his  ambition.     A  party  of  his  ene- 

1  He  ifl  called  Vice  Dominas. 
3  Anastafl.  Vit.  Stephan.  IH. 
«  " Dum  adhuc  electus  eztitisset."— Vit  Steph.  m. 

VOL.  n.  28 
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mies  first  seused  a  tribune  of  hu  fiiction  named  QiacDiii 
Auf .  6.  pat  oat  his  eyes,  surprised  the  conyent,  tresl* 
ed  the  Pope  in  the  same  inhuman  manner,  and  left 
him  blind  and  bleeding  in  the  street.  Th^se  atrocitiei 
were  not  confined  to  the  adherents  of  Constantine.  A 
presbyter  named  Waldipert  had  taken  a  great  part  in 
the  revolution,  had  accompanied  Christopher,  the  lead- 
er of  the  deliverers,  to  Rome,  but  he  had  been  gnil^ 
of  the  hasty  election  of  Philip  to  the  papacy.  Ha 
was  accused  of  a  conspiracy  to  betray  the  city  to  the 
Duke  of  Spoleto.  He  fled  to  the  church  of  the  Yiigin 
ad  Martyres.  Though  he  clung  to  and  clasped  the 
sacreo  image,  he  was  dragged  out,  and  plunged  into 
one  of  the  most  noisome  dungeons  in  the  city.  Attex 
a  few  days  he  was  brought  forth,  his  eyes  put  out,  his 
tongue  cut  in  so  barbarous  a  manner  that  he  died. 
Some  of  these  might  be  the  acts  of  a  fierce,  ungovern- 
able, excited  populace;  but  the  clergy,  in  their  col- 
lective and  deliberative  capacity,  cannot  be  acquitted 
of  as  savage  inhumanity. 

The  first  act  of  Stephen  was  to  communicate  his 
election  to  the  Patrician,  the  King  of  the  Franks. 
Aug.  1, 768.  Pepin  had  expired  before  the  arrival  of  the 
ambassadors.  His  son  sent  a  deputation  of  twelve 
bishops  to  Rome.  The  Pope  summoned  the  bishops 
of  Tuscany,  of  Campania,  and  other  parts  of  Italy, 
and  with  the  Frankish  bishops  formed  a  regular  Coun- 
cil in  the  Lateran.  The  usurper  Constantine  was 
brought  in,  blind  and  broken  in  spirit,  to  answer  for 
April  12, 7ee.  his  ofiences.  He  expressed  the  deepest  con- 
trition, he  grovelled  on  the  earth,  he  implored  the 
mercy  of  the  priestly  tribunal.  His  sentence  was  de- 
ferred.    On  his  next  examination  he  was  asked  how, 
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being  a  layman,  he  had  dared  to  venture  on  such  an 
impious  innovation  as  to  be  consecrated  at  once  a 
bishop.  It  is  dangerous  at  times  to  embarrass  advert 
saries  with  a  strong  argument.  He  replied  that  it 
was  no  unprecedented  innovation  ;  he  alleged  Paniflhrnent 
the  cases  of  the  Archbishops  of  Ravenna  and  tine. 
of  Naples,  as  promoted  at  once  from  laynien  to  the 
episcopate.  The  indignant  clergy  rose  up,  fell  upon 
him,  beat  him  cruelly  with  their  own  hands,  and 
turned  him  out  of  the  church. 

All  the  instruments  which  related  to  the  usurpation 
of  Constantine  were  then  burned ;  Stephen  solemnly 
inaugurated ;  all  who  had  received  the  communion 
from  the  hands  of  Constantine  professed  their  profound 
penitence.  A  decree  was  passed  interdicting,  under 
the  strongest  anathema,  all  who  should  aspire  to  the 
episcopate  without  ha\'ing  passed  through  the  inferior 
orders.  All  the  ordinations  of  Constantine  Apru  14,  7G9. 
were  declared  null  and  void ;  the  bishops  were  thrown 
back  to  their  inferior  orders,  and  could  only  attain  the 
episcopate  after  a  new  election  and  consecration.  The 
laymen  who  had  dared  to  receive  these  irregular  orders 
fared  worse  :  they  were  to  wear  the  religious  habit  for 
their  lives,  being  incapable  of  religious  functions. 
This  Lateran  Council  closed  its  proceedings  by  an 
unanimous  decree  in  favor  of  image-worship,  anathe- 
matizing the  godless  Inconoclasts  of  the  East. 

These  tragic  scenes  closed  not  with  the  extinction  of 
the  faction  of  Constantine :  new  victims  suffered  the 
dreadful  punishment  of  blinding,  some  also  seclusion  in 
a  monastery,  the  ordinary  sentence  of  all  whose  lives 
were  spared  in  civil  conflict.  But  the  causes  of  this 
new  revolution  and  the  conduct  of  the  Pope  are  con- 
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tested  and  obscure.  All  that  is  undoubted  is  fliat  the 
E[ing  of  the  Lombards  appears  as  the  protector  of  the 
Pope ;  Carioman  the  Frank,  the  son  of  Pepin,  thread 
ens  his  dethronement.^ 

Desiderios,  the  Lombard  King,  presoited  hiipself 
before  Rome  with  the  avowed  object  of  delivering  the 
Deriderioa,     Popc  from  the  tjrannj  of  Christopher  the 

King  of  Imib.*        •••  ii*  ci*  rm^ 

ur4fiA.i».  pnmicerms,  and  his  son  bergras.  anese  men 
I^Ilm**  had  been  the  leaders,  with  Lombard  aid,  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  usurper.  Christopher  and  his 
son  hastily  gathered  some  troops,  and  closed  the  gates 
of  the  city.  They  were  betrayed  by  Paul  (named 
Afiarta),  the  Pope's  chamberlain,  seized,  blinded :  the 
elder,  Christopher,  died  of  the  operation.  Desiderim 
boasted  of  this  service  as  equivalent  to  and  annulling 
all  the  papal  claims  to  certain  rights  in  the  cities  of 
LombarJy.  Carioman  the  Frank,  on  the  other  hand, 
espoused  the  cause  of  these  oppressors,  as  they  were 
called,  of  the  Pope,  who  had  menaced  his  life,  in  con- 
junction with  Dodo,  Carloman's  ambassador.     Carlo- 

1  The  great  object  of  dispute,  after  the  soirender  of  the  exarchate,  that 
which  the  popes  constantly  demanded,  and  the  Lombard  kings  endeavored 
to  elude,  was  the  full  restitution  of  the  '*  justitin"  claimed  by  the  pope 
within  the  Lombard  kingdom.  —  Vit.  Stephan.  III.  This  term,  intelligible 
in  the  forensic  language  of  the  day,  is  now  unmeaning.  Muratoii  defines 
it,  "  Allodiale,  rendite  e  diritte,  che  appartenevano  alia  chiesa  Bomana  nel 
fegno  Longobardico."  But  what  were  these  allodial  rights,  in  a  kingdom 
of  which  the  full  sovereignty  was  in  the  Lombards?  Were  they  estates 
held  by  the  Church,  as  landlords,  like  those  in  Sicily  or  elsewhere  ?  or  dun 
claimed  at  least  of  tJl  Roman  Christians  in  Italy?  Sismondi*s  sugges- 
tion, that  it  means  the  royal  cities,  the  property  of  the  crown,  which  were 
administered  in  France  by  judges,  seems  quite  inapplicable  to  the  Lom- 
bard kingdom  (Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Fran^ais,  ii.  p.  281).  Manzoni,  in  a 
note  to  his  Adelchi,  supposes  that  it  was  a  vague  term,  intended  to  com> 
prehend  all  the  demands  of  the  Church.  Yet  in  the  epbtles  of  the  several 
popes,  the  two  Stephens,  Paul,  and  Hadrian,  it  seems  to  mean  somethiog 
ipecific  and  definite.    To  me  Muratori  appears  nearest  to  the  truth. 
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man  threatened  to  avenge  their  punishment  hj  march- 
ing to  Rome  and  dethroning  the  Pope.  This  strange 
statement  is  confirmed  by  a  letter  of  Stephen  himself, 
addressed  to  Bertha,  the  mother  of  the  Prankish  kings, 
and  to  Charlemagne.^  The  biographer  of  Pope  Ste- 
phen gives  an  opposite  version.  The  hostiUty  of  Desi- 
derius  to  Christopher  and  Sergius  arose  from  their  zeal 
in  enforcing  the  papal  demands  on  the  Lombard  kings. 
He  denounces  the  Lombards  as  still  the  enemies  of  the 
Pope,  and  accuses  Paul,  the  Pope's  chamberlain,  their 
ally,  of  the  basest  treachery. 

At  all  events  this  transitory  connection  between  the 
pope  and  the  Lombards  soon  gave  way  to  the  old  im- 
placable animosity.  Whatever  might  be  the  claim  of 
Desiderius  on  the  gratitude  of  Stephen,  the  intelligence 
of  a  proposed  intimate  alliance  between  his  faithfid 
protectors  the  Franks,  and  his  irreconcilable  enemies 
the  Lombards,  struck  the  Pope  with  amazement  and 
dismay. 

1  ^  Unde  (Christophorus  et  Sergiiu,  cum  Dodone  Carlomanni  regis  mi»- 
so)  in  baiiilicam  domni  Theodori  papae,  ubi  sedebamiu,  introierunt,  sicque 
ipdi  maligni  homines  insidiabantur  nos  interficere/*  Cenni,  Monument.  L 
2iS7.  Jaffe,  p.  201.  This  letter  is  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  written 
under  compulsion,  when  Desiderius  was  master  of  the  Pope  and  of  Rome. 
Muratori  hardly  answers  this  by  showing  that  it  was  written  after  the 
execution  of  Christopher  and  Sergius. 
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CHAPTER  Xn, 

CHABLEHAGNE  ON  THE  THRONE. 

The  jealousies  of  Carloman  and  Charles,  the  sons  of 
OkriomAD  Pepin,  who  had  divided  his  monarchy,  were 
•nd  chariM.  f^j,  ^  ^^  appeased.     Bertha,  their  mother, 

seized  the  opportunity  of  strengthening  and  uniting  her 
divided  house  by  intermarriages  with  the  family  of  the 
Lombard  sovereign.  Desiderius  was  equally  desirous 
of  this  connection  with  the  powerful  Transalpine  kings. 
His  unmarried  son,  Adelchis,  was  affianced  to  Gisela,^ 
the  sister  of  Charlemagne ;  his  daughter  Hermingard 
proposed  as  the  wife  of  one  of  the  royal  brothers.  Both 
Carloman  and  Charles  were  already  married ;  Carlo- 
man  was  attached  to  his  wife  Gisberta,  by  whom  he  had 
children.  The  ambition  of  Charles  was  less  scrupu- 
lous ;  he  at  once  divorced  his  wife  (an  obscure  person, 
whose  name  has  not  been  preserved  by  history),  and 
wedded  the  daughter  of  Desiderius.  In  this  union  the 
Pope  saw  the  whole  policy  of  his  predecessors  threat^ 
ened  >vith  destruction :  their  mighty  protector  was 
become  the  ally,  the  brother  of  their  deadly  enemy. 
Already  the  splendid  donation  of  Pepin  seemed  wrested 
from  his  unresisting  hands.  Who  should  now  interpose 
to  prevent  the  Lombards  from  becoming  masters  of  the 
Exarchate,  of  Rome,  of  Italy  ?     The  Pope  lost  all  self- 

^  Or  Desiderata.    Gisela  became  a  nun.  — Eginh.  v.  k.  1.  zviiL 
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command ;  he  gave  vent  to  the  fiill  bitterness  of  Roman, 
of  papal  hatred  to  the  Lombards  and  to  the  agony  of 
his  terror,  in  a  remonstrance  so  unmeasured  in  Lett«r  of 
its   language,  so    unpapal,  it  might   be  said  phen. 
unchristian,  in  its  spirit,  as  hardlj  to  be  equalled  in  the 
pontifical  diplomacy.^ 

"  The  devil  alone  could  have  suggested  such  a  con- 
nection. That  the  noble,  the  generous  race  of  tlie 
Franks,  the  most  ancient  in  the  world,  should  ally  itself 
with  the  fetid  brood  of  the  Lombards,  a  brood  hardly 
reckoned  human,  and  who  have  introduced  the  leprosy 
into  the  land.^  What  could  be  worse  than  tliis  abomi- 
nable and  detestable  contagion  ?  Light  could  not  be 
more  opi>osite  to  darkness,  faith  to  infidelity."  The 
Pope  does  not  take  his  firm  stand  on  the  high  moral 
and  religious  ground  of  the  French  princes'  actual  maiv 
riage.  He  reminds  them  of  the  consummate  beauty  of 
the  women  in  their  own  land  ;  tliat  their  father  Pepin 
had  been  prevented  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Pope 
from  divorcing  their  mother ;  tlien  briefly  enjoins  them 
not  to  dare  to  dismiss  their  pi'esent  wives.^  Again  he 
urges  the  evil  of  contaminating  their  blood  by  any  for- 
eign admixture  (they  had  already  declined  an  alliance 
with  the  Greek  emperor),  and  then  insists  on  the  abso- 
lute impossibility  of  their  maintaining  their  fidelity  to 

1  Maratori  faintly  hints  a  doubt  of  its  authenticity ;  a  doubt  which  he 
is  too  honest  to  atnert. 

s  Manzoni  has  pointed  out  with  great  sagacity,  that  in  the  170th  law  of 
Botharis  there  is  a  clause  prescribing  the  course  to  be  pursued  with  U'pers; 
thus  showing  that  the  nation  was  really  subject  to  the  disease.  Stephen 
might  thus  Ik*  expressing  a  common  notion,  that  from  the  l^mbanls,  at  least 
ii.  Italy,  "  came  the  race  of  the  lepers.**  Thus  this  expression,  instead  of 
throwing  suspicion,  as  Muratori  supposes,  on  the  letter,  confirms  its  authen- 
ticity. —  I)iscors<i  Storico,  suhjoine<l  to  the  tragedy  '*  Adelchi,"  p.  199. 

*  **Nec  vestraM  quodammodo  conjuges  audeatis  demittere.**  But  it  is 
the  guilt  of  the  alliance,  not  of  the  divorce,  on  which  he  dwells. 
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the  pftpal  see,  "  that  fideli^  so  solemnly  swoni  hy  tint 
&ther,  so  ratified  on  hb  death-bed,  so  confiimed  hf 
their  own  oaths,"  if  they  should  tbos  many  into  Ae 
perfidious  house  of  Lombardy.  "  The  enmity  of  die 
Lombards  to  the  papal  see  is  implacable.  Wherefore 
St.  Peter  himself  solemnly  adjures  them,  he,  the  Po^e, 
the  whole  clergy,  and  people  of  Rome  adjure  them^  I:^ 
all  which  is  awful  and  commanding,  by  the  living  and 
true  God,  by  the  tremendous  day  of  jn(%ment,  hy  aQ 
the  holy  mystenes,  and  by  the  most  sacred  body  t£  St 
Peter,  that  neither  of  the  brothers  presome  to  wed  the 
daughter  of  Desiderius,  or  to  give  the  lovely  Gisela  in 
wedlock  to  his  son.  But  if  either  (which  he  cannot 
imagine)  should  act  contrary  to  this  adjuration,  by  the 
authority  of  St.  Peter  he  is  under  the  most  terrible 
anathema,  an  alien  from  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  con- 
demned with  the  devil  and  his  most  wicked  ministers 
and  with  all  impious  men,  to  be  burned  in  the  eternal 
fire ;  but  he  who  shall  obey  shall  be  rewarded  widi 
everlasting  glory." 

But  Pope  Stephen  spoke  to  obdurate  ears.  Already 
Charlemagne  began  to  show  that,  however  highly  he 
might  prize  tlie  alliance  of  the  hierarchy,  he  was  not  its 
bumble  minister.  Lofty  as  were  his  notions  of  reli^on, 
he  would  rarely  sacrifice  objects  of  worldly  policy. 
Sovereign  as  yet  of  but  one  half  the  dominions  of  his 
&ther  Pepin,  he  had  not  now  by  the  death  of  his 
brother  and  the  dispossession  of  his  brother's  children 
consolidated  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks  into  one  great 
monarchy.  It  was  to  his  advantage,  in  case  of  hostili- 
ties with  his  brother  (already  they  had  once  broken 
out),  to  connect  himself  with  the  Lombard  kingdom. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Desiderius ;  and  his  own 
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irregular  passions,  not  the  dread  of  papal  censure,  dis- 
solved, only  a  year  after,  the  inhibited  union. 

The  acts  and  the  formal  documents  of  the  earlier 
Popes  rarely  betray  traces  of  individual  character.  The 
pontificate  of  Stephen  III.  was  short  —  about  a  year 
and  a  half.  Yet  in  him  there  appears  a  peculiar  pas- 
sionate feebleness  in  his  relation  to  the  heads  of  the 
different  Roman  factions  and  to  the  King  of  the  Lom- 
bards,  no  less  than  in  his  invective  against  the  marriage 
of  the  French  princes  into  the  race  of  Desiderius. 

His  successors,  Hadrian  I.  and  Leo  III.,  not  only 
occupy  the  papal  throne  at  one  of  the  great  a.b.  708-772. 
epochs  of  its  aggrandizement,  but  their  pon-  HadriM  i. 
tificates  were  of  much  longer  duration  than  usual. 
Hadrian  entered  on  the  23d,  Leo  on  the  21st  year  of 
his  papacy,  and  Hadrian  at  least,  a  Roman  by  birth, 
appears  admirably  fitted  to  cope  with  the  exigencies  of 
the  times ;  —  times  pregnant  with  great  events,  the  total 
and  final  disruption  of  the  last  links  which  connected 
the  Byzantine  and  Western  empires,  the  extinction  of 
the  Lombard  Kingdom,  the  creation  of  the  Empire 
of  the  West. 

If  the  progress  of  the  younger  son  of  Pepin,  Charles 
the  Great,  to  almost  universal  empire  now  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  West,  it  was  watched  by  the  Pope 
with  the  profoondest  interest.  If  Stephen  III.  had 
trembled  at  the  matrimonial  alliance  which  he  had 
vainly  attempted  to  prevent,  between  the  King  of  the 
Franks  and  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  which  threat- 
ened to  strengthen  the  closer  political  relations  of  those 
once  hostile  powers,  his  fears  were  soon  allayed  by  the 
sudden  disruption  of  that  short-lived  connection.  Afler 
one    year  of    wedlock,   Charles,   apparently   without 
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alleging  any  cause,  divorced  Hermingard,  threw  back 
upon  her  fatlier  his  repudiated  daughter,  and  embittered 
the  insult  by  an  immediate  marriage  with  Hildegard,  a 
German  lady  of  a  noble  Suabian  huuse.^  The  careless 
indifference  with  which  Charlemagne  contracted  and 
dissolved  that  solemn  bond  of  matrimony,  the  sanctity 
if  not  the  indissolubility  of  which  the  Church  had  at 
least  begun  to  assert  with  the  utmost  rigor,  shocked 
some  of  his  more  pious  subjects.  Adalhard,  the  Abbot 
of  Corbey,  could  not  disguise  his  religious  indignation ; 
so  little  was  he  versed  in  courtly  ways,  he  would  hold 
no  intercourse  with  tlie  unlawful  wife.'  Pope  Hadrian 
maintained  a  prudent  silence.  He  was  not  called  upon 
officially  to  ttiko  cognizance  of  the  case ;  and  tlie 
divorce  from  the  Lombard  Princess,  the  severance  of 
those  unliallowed  ties  with  the  enemy  of  tlie  Church 
against  wliicli  his  predecessor  had  so  strongly  protested, 
might  reconcile  him  to  a  looser  interpretation  of  the 
law.  A  marriage,  not  merely  unblessed  but  anathe- 
matized by  the  Church,  might  be  considered  at  least 
less  binding  tlian  more  hallowed  nuptials. 

Every  stej)  which  the  ambition  of  Charles  made 
towards  dominion  and  power,  showed,  it  might  be  hojied, 
a  more  willing  and  reverent,  as  well  as  a  more  formida- 
ble defender  of  tlie  Church.  At  his  great  national 
assemblies,  as  in  those  of  his  pious  father,  the  bishops 
met  on  equal  terms  with  the  nobles,  the  peaceful  prel- 
ates mingled  with  the  armed  counts  and  dukes  in 
the  councils  of  Charles  the  Great. 


,  Vit.  Adilhsrd  AhWis — "  NuUo  Mgotin  hcato* 
Hdhiic  eMct  lim  pahtii,  ul  ei,  quam  viT«ule  illi,rsx 
iimlcaiel  wrrilutia  obasqiiio." 
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Charlemagne's  first  Saxon  war  was  a  war  of  religion ; 
it  was  undertaken  to  avenge  the  destruction  of  a  church, 
the  massacre  of  a  saintly  missionaij  and  his  Christian 
congregation. 

Even  his  more  questionable  acts  had  the  merit  of 
estranging  him  more  irrevocably  from  the  cj-r^n- 
enemies  of  the  Pope.  On  the  death  of  his  Dec.  771. 
brother  Carloman,  Charles  seized  the  opportimity  of 
reconsolidating  the  kingdom  of  his  fiither  Pepin.  It  is 
difficult  to  decide  how  far  this  usurpation  offended 
against  the  justice  or  the  usages  of  the  age.  The 
old  Teutonic  custom  gave  to  the  nobles  the  right 
of  choosing  their  chieftain  from  the  royal  race.  ^  A 
large  party  of  the  Austrasian  feudatories,  how  induced 
or  influenced  we  may  conjecture  rather  than  assert, 
deliberately  preferred  a  mature  and  able  sovereign 
to  the  precarious  rule  of  helpless  and  inexperienced 
children.  Some,  however,  of  the  nobles,  more  strongly 
attached  to  the  right  of  hereditary  succession,  more 
jealous  of  the  rising  power  of  Charles,  or  out  of  gen- 
erous compassion,  adhered  to  the  claims  of  Carlo- 
man's  children,  who,  thus  dispossessed,  took  refuge  at 
the  court  of  the  Lombaixl  Desiderius.  The  opportunity 
of  revenge  was  too  tempting  for  the  rival  king  and 
the  insulted  father ;  he  espoused  their  cause ;  but  the 
alliance  with  Desiderius  put  the  fatherless  children  at 
once  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Papi^l  sympathy.  Deside- 
rius thought  he  saw  his  advantage ;  he  appealed  to  the 
justice,  to  the  compassion,  to  the  gratitude  of  the  head 


1  Etcinhard  may  show  that  this  was  a  rif^ht,  claimed  at  least  hy  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  day.    Of  the  Merovingians  he  says,  in  the  first 

sentence  of  hit*  life  of  Charlemagne,  "  Gens de  qua  Franci  reges 

sibi  creare  soliti  erant** 
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of  Christendom ;  he  urged  him  to  befHend  the  orphans, 
i.ti.  T73.  to  anoint  the  heirs  of  the  pions  CaHonutn, 
and  thus  to  recognize  their  royal  title,  as  their  pa- 
pal predecessors  bad  anointed  Pepin,  Carloman  and 
Charles. 

But  Hadrian  had  too  much  sagacity  not  to  discern 
the  rising  power  of  Charles,  and  would  not  be  betrayed 
by  any  rashly  generous  emotions  into  measures  hostile 
to  his  interests.  Desiderius  resented  his  steadfast  re- 
fusal. He  heard  at  the  same  time  of  the  death  of 
his  faithful  partisan  in  Rome,  Paul  Afiarta,  whom 
the  Pope  had  condemned  to  exile  in  Constantinople. 
Paul,  accused  of  having  blinded  and  killed  -thG  sec- 
ondary Sergius,  before  the  decease  of  Poi)e  Stephen, 
had  been  put  to  death,  not,  it  was  declared,  with  the 
connivance  of  the  Pope,  before  he  could  leave  Italy.' 

Desiderius  supposed  that  Charles  was  fully  occupied 
kidrDhi-  '"  establisliing  his  sovereignty  over  bis  broth- 
'**^"**  er'a  kingdom,  and  in  the  war  against  the 
Saxons,  He  collected  his  forces,  fell  on  Sinigaglia, 
Montefeltro,  Urbino,  and  Gubbio,  and  ravaged  the 
whole  country  of  Romagna  with  fire  and  sword.  His 
troops  besieged,  stonued,  and  committed  a  frigbtfiJ 
massacre  in  Blera,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  and  already 
threatened  the  Pope  in  his  capital.  Desiderius,  at  the 
IS. 7T3.  head  of  his  army,  and  accompanied  by  all  his 
femily,  advanced  towards  Rome  to  compel  an  interview 
declined  resolutely  by  the  Pontiff. 
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Hadrian  relied  not  on  the  awe  of  his  personal  pres- 
ence, by  which  Popes  on  former  occasions  Hmdrian 
had  subdued  the  hostility  of  Lombard  kings.  cbariemagM. 
He  sent  messengers  in  the  utmost  haste  to  solicit,  to 
entreat  immediate  succor  from  Charles,  but  he  him- 
self neglected  no  means  for  the  defence  of  Rome.  Ha- 
drian (a  new  office  for  a  Pope)  superintended  the 
military  preparations ;  he  gathered  troops  from  Tus- 
cany, Campania,  and  every  district  within  his  power ; 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  Rome,  transported 
the  sacred  treasures  from  the  less  defensible  churches 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  into  the  heart  of  the  city ; 
barricaded  the  gates  of  the  Vatican,  and  having  so 
done,  reverted  to  his  spiritual  arms.  He  sent  three 
Bisho{)s,  of  Alba,  Palestrina,  Tibur,  to  meet  the  King, 
and  to  threaten  him  with  excommunication  if  he  dared 
to  violate  the  territory  of  the  Church.  Desiderius  had 
reached  Viterbo ;  he  was  struck  with  awe,  or  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  preparations  of  Charles. 

The  ambassadors  of  the  Frank  arrived  in  Rome ;  on 
their  return  they  passed  through  Pavia.  Desiderius 
had  returned  to  his  capital :  they  urged  him  to  reconcil- 
iation with  the  Pope.  New  ambassadors  arrived,  offer- 
ing a  large  sum,  ostensibly  for  his  concessions  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  Pope,  but  no  doubt  for  the  surrender  of 
Carloman's  children,  whom  Charles  was  anxious  to 
get  into  his  power. 

Desiderius,  who  would  not  know  the  disproportion 
of  his  army  to  that  of  Charles,  blindly  re- ch»ri«n»pie'i 
sisted  all  accommodation.  With  his  usual  luij. 
rapidity  Charles,  who  had  already  assembled  his  forces, 
approached  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  one  division  that  of 
Mont  Cenis,  the  other  that  of  the  Mont  St.  Bernard. 
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Treachery  betrayed  the  passes,'  in  one  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  hosts  of  Charlemagne  suffered  a  signal  de- 
feat by  the  Lombards,  under  Adelchis,  the  king's  son. 
This  was  no  doubt  the  secret  of  tlie  Lombard  weak- 
ness. The  wliole  of  the  Roman  population  of  Lom- 
bardy  looked  to  the  Pope  as  their  head  and  represen- 
tative ;  to  the  Franks  as  their  deliverers.  The  two 
races  had  not  mingled ;  the  Lombards  were  bat  an 
armed  aristocracy,  lording  it  over  a  hostile  race.  A 
sadden  famine  dispersed  the  victorious  troops  of  AdeW 
chts,  who  still  guarded  the  descent  from  Mont  Cenis. 
Adelchis  shut  himself  up  in  Verona ;  and  Charles, 
encountering  no  enemy  on  the  open  plain,  laid  siege 
to  Pavia.*  That  city  was,  for  those  times,  strongly 
i.D.774.  fortified  ;  it  resisted  for  many  months.  Dnr- 
Apriia.  j^g  (],g  gjggg  j„  fjjg  Holy  Week  of  the  nest 
year,  the  King  of  the  Franks  proceeded  to  Rome  to 
perform  his  devotions  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  and 
to  knit  more  closely  his  league  with  the  Pope.  Charles 
was  already  the  deliverer,  it  miglit  be  hoped  he  would 
be  the  faithful  protector  of  the  Church.  Excepting  the 
citic'S  of  Verona  and  Pavia,  he  was  already  master  of 
all  Northern  Italy.  With  his  fiither  Pepin,  he  had  been 
honored  with  the  name  of  Patrician  of  Rome  ;  by  this 
vague  adoption,  which  the  lingering  pride  of  Rome 
might  still  esteem  an  honor  to  a  Barbarian,  he  was 
head  of  the  Roman  republic.  He  might  become,  in 
their  hopes,  the  guardian,  the  cham)>ion  of  the  old 
Roman  society,  while  at   the   same   time   his   remote 

>  "A^ui;  quippc  fidelpa  callld^  ei  Irsditus  fUit." — Chronic.  SaUrnit. 
This  climiii<')e  fhovi  the  curious  [ranrition  fhiin  the  Laliii  inflection  to  the 
uninflectnl  tlaliHn,  "  et  dum  de  falus  Karolm  Senna." 

*  A.D.  TT3,  October.    MurUori  sub  uin. 
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residence  beyond   the   Alps   diminished   the  lu  Rome. 
danger  which  was  always  apprehended  from  neighbor- 
ing barbarians. 

Accordingly  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities 
vied  in  the  honors  which  they  paid  to  the  Patrician 
of  Rome  and  the  dutiful  son  of  the  Church,  who  had 
so  speedily  obeyed  the  summons  of  his  spiritual  father, 
and  had  come  to  prostrate  himself  before  the  relics  of 
the  Apostles.  At  Novi,  thirty  miles  distant,  he  was 
met  by  the  Senate  and  the  nobles  of  the  city,  with 
their  banners  spread.  For  a  mile  before  the  gates  the 
way  was  lined  by  the  military  and  the  schools.  At 
die  gates  all  the  crosses  and  the  standards  of  the  city, 
as  was  usual  on  the  entrance  of  the  Exarchs  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Emperor,  went  out  to  meet  the 
Patrician.  As  soon  as  he  beheld  the  cross,  Charles 
dismounted  from  his  horse,  proceeded  on  foot  with 
all  his  officers  and  nobles  to  the  Vatican,  where  the 
Pope  and  the  clergy,  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  stood 
ready  to  receive  him ;  as  he  slowly  ascended  he  rev- 
erently kissed  the  steps ;  at  the  top  he  was  affection- 
ately embraced  by  the  Pope.  Charles  attended  with 
profound  devotion  during  all  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Holy  Season;  at  the  close  he  ratified  the  donation 
of  his  father  Pepin.  The  diploma  which  contained 
the  solemn  gift  was  placed  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Peter. 
Yet  there  is  much  obscurity  as  to  the  extent  and  the 
tenure  of  this  most  magnificent  oblation  ever  made  to 
the  Church.  The  original  record  has  long  perished; 
its  terms  are  but  vaguely  known.  It  is  said  to  have 
comprehended  the  whole  of  Italy,  the  exarchate  of 
Ravenna,  from  Istria  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  in- 
cluding the   island  of  Corsica.      The  nature  of  the 
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Papal  tenure  and  authority  is  still  more  di£BcuIt  to 
define.  Was  it  the  abiolute  alienation  of  the  whole 
temporal  power  to  the  Pope?  In  what  consiBted  the 
sovereignty  still  cliumed  and  exercised  by  Charlemagne 
over  the  whole  of  Italy,  even  over  Rome  itself? 
,  Charlemagne  made  this  donation  as  lord  by  con- 
D,„.ti„^  quest  over  the  Lombard  kingdom,  and  the 
•**"•"*•"■  territory  of  tlie  Exarchate.  For  Pavia  at 
length  iell,  and  Desiderius  took  reiuge  in  the  usual 
asylum  of  dethroned  kings,  a  monastery.  His  son, 
Adelchis,  abandoned  Verona,  and  fled  to  Constanti- 
nople. Thus  expired  the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards ; 
and  Charles  added  to  his  royal  titles  that  of  Lom- 
bardy.  The  Exarchate,  by  his  grant,  was  vested, 
either  as  a  kind  of  feud,  or  in  absolute  perpetuity,  in 
the  Pope.' 

But,  notwithstanding  the  grant  of  the  conqueror,  the 
Pope  did  not  enter  into  undisputed  possession  of  this 
territorj'.  An  ecclesiastic,  Leo,  tlie  Archbishop  of  Ea- 
venna,  set  up  a  rival  claim.  He  withheld  the  cities 
IB. 776.  of  Faenaa,  Forli,  Forlimpopoli,  Cesena,  Bob- 
bio,  Comachio,  Feirara,  Imola,  the  whole  Pentapolis, 
Bologna,  from  their  allegiance  to  the  sec  of  Rome, 
ejectod  the  judges  appointed  by  Rome,  appointed 
others  of  his  own  authority  in  the  whole  region,  and 
sent  missives  throughout  the  province  to  prevent  their 
submission  to  the  papal  officers.'     Hadrian  became  the 

'  Spe  Iht  puHge  quotfd  bj  Hunlori  from  the  uiimjrmou*  Scriplor 
SalerniUnuii,  nub  anno  TT4.  Th«  Lombard  dukedom  a(  BcDcrenta  raised 
ilself  into  a  princlpalily,  uid  uieerted  its  indepeodeDCC. 

'  Agnelli,  Vit.  Ponlif.  Rivennat.  —  ■■  Troppo  b  credible,  che  quf  Bto 
Mgace  ed  mnbiiiosu  prelMo  a'  inge^Biue  di  !U  inlendere  >  Carlo,  cbi 
■TTebbe  egualmeole  poluto  eervire  ■  onor  di  Dio,  e  de'  •anCt  ap[josloli.  1m 
liberalila,  nbb  fotse  piaciuto  at  re  di  fare  alia  chieaa  di  Rayenoa,  come 
•  qoelia  di  Romi;  cii  gili  con  mancaruio  ai  Bomaiii  pontitici  abeitoai 
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scorn  of  his  enemies,  who  inquired  what  advantage  he 
had  gained  by  the  destruction  of  the  Lombards.  He 
wrote  the  most  pressing  letter  to  Charles,  entreating 
him  to  prevent  this  humiliation  of  St.  Peter  and  his 
successors.  The  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  succeeded 
to  the  title  which,  in  the  language  of  the  papal  cor- 
respondence, belongs  to  all  the  adversaries  of  the 
Pope's  temporal  greatness,  the  "  Most  wicked  of 
Men."^  The  Pope  asserted  his  right  to  the  judicial 
authority,  not  only  over  the  cities  of  the  PentapOlis, 
but  in  Ravenna  itself. 

But  the  rivalship  of  Ravenna  did  not  long  restrain 
the  ambition  of  a  pontiff,  secure  in  the  protection  of 
Charlemagne. 

After  some  time,  and  some  menaced  interference 
from  the  East,   Hadrian  took  possession  of  Hadrunin 

,         _,  ,  .       .  .11  powewloii  of 

the  ilixarcbate,  seemmgly  with  the  power  the  Biarohnte. 
and  privileges  of  a  temporal  prince.  Throughout  the 
Exarcliate  of  Ravenna,  he  had  "  his  men,"  who  were 
judged  by  magistrates  of  his  appointment,  owed  him 
fealty,  and  cOuld  not  leave  the  land  without  his  spe- 
cial jHjrmission.  Nor  are  these  only  ecclesiastics  sub- 
ordinate to  his  spiritual  power  (that  spiritual  suprem- 
acy Hadrian  indeed  asserted  to  the  utmost  extent; 
Rome  had  a  right  of  judicature  over  all  churches.)  * 

patrimoni  in  piu  parte  d*  Italia  ^  di  Sicilia,**  &c.  &c.  This  ingenioas  con- 
jecture of  Denina  (Revoluz.  d*  Italia,  vol.  i.  p.  352)  is  bat  conjecture. 

^  NefiindiAsimufl.  Compare  Muratorif  Annal.  d*  Italia,  sub  ann.  777. 
The  epistle  does  not  state  on  what  the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna  rested  his 
claim  to  thi^  jurisdiction.  This  dispute  shows  still  farther  the  ambig^oas 
and  undefined  xupremacy  supposed  to  be  conferred,  even  in  his  own  day, 
bj  the  donation  ot  Charlemagne.  Did  the  Archbishop  claim  in  any  man- 
ner to  be  Patrician  of  the  Exarchate?    See  following  note. 

"-*  **  (Quanta  enim  auctoritas  B.  Petro  Apostolorum  principi,  ej usque  sac- 
ratii*Himie  scdi  concessa  est,  cuiquam  non  ambigimus  ignorari:  utpote  qaao 
de  omnibus  ecclesiis  fas  habeat  judicandi,  neque  cuiquam  liceat  de  ejoB 

VOL.  11.  29 
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His  Ungoage  to  Charlemagne  is  that  of  a  feudal  suze- 
rain also :  "  as  your  men  are  not  allowed  to  come  to 
Rome  without  your  permission  and  special  letter,  so 
my  men  must  not  be  allowed  to  appear  at  the  court 
of  France  without  the  same  credentials  from  nie." 
The  same  allegiance  which  the  subjects  of  Charl^ 
magne  owed  to  him,  was  to  be  required  from  the 
subjects  of  the  See  of  Rome  to  the  Pope.  "Let 
him  be  thus  admonished,  we  are  to  remain  in  the 
service,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  blessed  apostle 
St.  Peter,  to  the  end  of  the  world."  The  admini^ 
tration  of  justice  was  in  t))e  Pope's  name ;  not  only 
the  ecclesiastical  dues,  and  tlie  rents  of  estates  funn- 
ing part  of  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  the  ci\-il  rer- 
enue  likewise  came  into  his  treasury.  Hadrian  be- 
stows on  Charlemagne,  as  a  git^,  the  marbles  and 
mosaics  of  the  imperial  palace  in  Ravenna,  that  pal- 
ace apparently  his  own  undisputed  property.' 

Such  was  the  allegiance  claimed  over  the  Exarchate 
and  the  whole  territory  included  in  the  donation  of 
Pepin  and  of  Charlemagne,  with  all  which  the  ever 
watchful  Pope  was  continually  adding  (parts  of  the 
old  Sabine  territory,  of  Cam|>ania  and  of  Capua)  to 
the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Papacy.  Through- 
out these  territories  the  old  Roman  institutions  remained 
under  the  Pope  as  Patrician,  the  Patriciate  seemed 
tantamount  to  imperial  authority.'     The  city  of  Rome 

jndicar^  jurlido.  Quorumlihet  Rentcntias  l«gati  Puntitirum,  Scdv*  B. 
Petri  Apo'tuli  jus  halict  solvfnili,  per  qno»  »d  uium  Petri  Kjvm  univer- 
uli*  eccli-riiG  i*ura  rorifluit,  et  nibil  nnqmm  ■  luo  capita  diwidrl."  —  Epiat 
Hadrian,  ad  Carol.  Ma^^n.  Cod.  (^aml.  Ixxxt.,  apud  BoiujuH,  p.  5TB. 

'  "Tarn  mannora,  qtiamqiip  moxiviim,  MPlCTique  exempla  de  eodsm 
palaliu  vnliiji  fonreaimm  aafcrmda,"  —  Episl.  Iivii.  apud  ttrelwr. 

»  The  Prankish  miinarcb,  afterwardj  thp  Emperor,  was  the  Palrinnn  of 
Rome.    On  ibv  vague  yet  tileoHrs  aathority  convejed   b;  tliii  title  of 
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alone  maintained,  with  the  form,  somewhat  of  the  in- 
dependence of  a  republic.  Hadrian,  with  the  power, 
assumed  the  magnificence  of  a  great  potentate :  his 
expenditure  in  Rome,  more  especially,  as  became  his 
character,  on  the  religious  buildings,  was  profuse. 
Rome,  with  the  increase  of  the  papal  revenues,  be- 
gan  to  resume  more  of  her  ancient  splendor. 

Twice  during  the  pontificate  of  Hadrian,  Charle- 
magne again  visited  Rome.  The  first  time  was  an 
act  of  religious  homage,  connected  with  his  chariemaffiM 
future  political  plans.  He  came  to  cele- a.d.  78o,'78i. 
brate  the  baptism  of  his  younger  son  Pepin  by  the 
Pope,  a  son  for  whom  he  destined  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  The  second  time  he  came  as  a  protector,  at 
the  summons  of  the  Pope,  to  deliver  him  from  a  new 
and  formidable  enemy  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  Arigiso 
the  Lombard  Duke  of  Benevento,  who  had  married 
the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  had  grown  in  power,  and 
around  him  had  rallied  all  the  adversaries  of  the  Papal 
and  the  Prankish  interests.  It  was  a  Lombard  league, 
embracing  almost  all  Italy  —  Rotgadis  Duke  of  Friuli, 
his  father-in-law  Stebelin  Count  of  Treviso,  the  Duke 
of  Spoleto.  Arigiso  had  obtained  the  title  of  Patri- 
cian, with  all   its   vague   and   indefinite   pretensions. 


PatricUm,  Morttori  is  the  most  fall  and  satisfKtoiy.  Charlemagnie,  afl  his 
anoettort  had  been,  was  Patrician  of  Rome.  Was  this  only  an  honorary 
title,  while  the  civil  supremacy  over  the  city  was  vested  in  a  republic  (so 
Pagi  suppoees,  but  according  to  others  this  notion  is  purely  imaginary'),  or 
did  the  office  invest  him  in  full  imperial  authority  ?  That  he  had  a  theo> 
retic  supremacy,  the  surrender  to  the  inccessive  Frankish  monarchs  of  the 
keys  of  the  city  and  of  the  sepulchre  of  St.  Peter  clearly  shows.  As  im- 
perial representative,  or  substitute,  there  was  a  Patrician  of  Sicily.  Tha 
I^mbard  Dukes  of  Benevento  obtained  a  grant  of  the  Patriciate  finom 
Constantinople.  The  Pope  clafaned  to  'm  Patrician  of  the  Exarchate. 
(See  above.) 
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from  ConstantiDOplfl ;  he  ttss  in  close  comapondenn 
with  Adelchifl,  the  son  of  Uie  &llen  Desiderios.  Hi> 
drian  accused  this  dangerom  nraghbor  of  hostile  »• 
croachments  on  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter.  He  en- 
treated the  invincible  Charlemagne  to  cross  the  Alp* 
to  his  succor.  Charlemagne  obeyed.  He  passed  the 
Christmas  at  Favia.  He  appeared  at  Rome:  Ae 
Lombard  shrunk  from  the  unequal  contest,  and  pop- 
chased  peace  by  an  annual  tribute  of  7000  pieces  of 
BoniUBD  gold.  He  gave  his  two  sons  as  hostages  for 
"ji.  w.  '  the  fulfilment  of  the  treaQr.i  Hadrian,  how- 
ever, did  not  feel  secure;  he  still  snq>ected  the  de- 
signs and  intrigues  of  the  Lombard.  The  death  of 
Arigiso,  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  swore  all^ 
ance  to  Chariemagne,  did  not  allay  the  jealousies  of 
Hadrian ;  for  Charlemagne,  in  his  generosity,  placed 
the  son  of  Arigiso,  Grimoald,  in  the  Dukedom  of 
i.D.  788.  Benevcnto.  Grimoald,'  during  the  lifetime 
of  Chariemagne,  rttpaid  this  generosity  by  a  futhfiil 
adoption,  not  only  of  the  interests,  hut  even  the  usages 
of  the  Franks.  Ho  shaved  his  beard,  and  clothed 
himself  after  the  Frank  &shion.  In  later  days  be 
became  a  formidable  rival  of  Pepin,  the  son  of  Charle- 
magne, for  the  ascendency  in  Italy. 

While  Charlemagne  was  yet  at  Rome,  a  more  for- 
midable rebellion  began  to  lower.  Adelcbis,  the  son 
of  Desiderius,  was  upon  the  seas  with  a  con«derable 
Greek  force,  supplied  by  order  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 

'  Epnhard,  Tit.  KBroL,  i.;  Anna).  «nb  mn.  786.  Comp«re  the  veiy 
»lrBn((«  actoant  in  th«  Chranic.  Salerait.  B,  10, 11,  of  the  interfcrenr*  of 
lh«  biahopn  at  Bfn«vento  to  B>v«  ArifpiO  lh)m  the  wrath  oT  Chu-lemagnei 
■od  the  cnnnpincy  of  Pwilul  Diacouna,  Uie  hiBlorian,  to  morder  Cbarle- 
magDS,  "How,"  saya  th«  Emperor,  when  urged  to  punish  biin,  "caul 
cut  off  one  nio  nitea  so  alcgantJj  7  " 
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peror,  Constantine.  The  Huns  broke  into  Bavaria 
and  Friuli.  Tassilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  whose  wife 
Liutberga  was  the  sister  of  Adelchis,  meditated  re- 
volt. Chariemagne,  with  his  wonted  rapidity,  ap- 
peared in  Germany.  Tassilo  was  summoned  before 
a  diet  at  Ingelheim.  He  dared  not  refuse  to  appear ; 
was  condemned  to  capital  punishment ;  in  mercy  shut 
up,  with  his  son,  in  a  monastery.  His  Lombard  wife 
suffered  the  same  fate.  The  Huns  were  driven  back  ; 
the  Greek  army  deserted  Adelchis ;  the  son  of  Desi- 
derius  fled ;  John,  the  Byzantine  general,  was  stran- 
gled in  prison. 

This  great  pontiff  Hadrian,  who,  during  above 
twenty-four  years,  had  reposed,  not  imdisturbed,  but 
safe  under  the  mighty  protection  of  Charle-  a.i».  t95. 

Deftth  of 

magne,  died  before  the  close  of  the  eighth  iiadriMi. 
century.  The  coronation  of  Charlemagne,  as  Em- 
peror of  the  West,  was  reserved  for  his  successor. 
At  that  coronation  our  history  will  pause  to  take  a 
survey  of  Latin  Christendom,  now  a  separate  Western 
Empire,  under  one  temporal,  and  under  one  spiritual 
sovereign.  Charlemagne  showed  profound  sorrow  for 
the  death  of  Hadrian.  He  wept  for  him,  according 
to  his  biographer,^  as  if  he  had  been  a  brother  or  a 
dear  son.  An  epitaph  declared  to  the  worid  the  re- 
spect and  attachment  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  West 
for  his  spiritual  father. 

On  the  death  of  Hadrian,^  an  election  of  unex- 
ampled rapidity,  and,  as  it  seemed,  of  perfect  unanim- 
ity among  the  clergy,  the  nobles,  and  the  people,  raised 

1  Eginhard.  c.  xix. 

3  Hadrian  died  on  Christmas  day.    The  election  was  on  the  following 
day,  that  of  St.  Stephen,  a.d.  795. 
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lmiu.  Leo  III.  to  the  pontifical  throne.^  The  fint 
act  of  Leo  was  to  recognize  the  Bupremac^  at  CborleB, 
by  sending  the  keys,  not  only  of  the  city,  with  the 
standard  of  Kome,  but  those  also  of  the  sepulchre  of 
St.  Peter,  to  t)ie  Patrician.  This  unusual  act  of  def- 
erence seems  as  if  Leo  anticipated  the  necessity  of 
foreign  protection  ;  even  the  precipitancy  of  the  elec- 
tion may  lead  to  the  suspicion  Uiat  the  unanimity 
was  but  outward.  Secret  causes  of  dissatis&ction 
were  brooding  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  leading 
men  in  Koine.  The  strong  hand  of  Hadrian  had 
kept  down  the  factions  which  had  disturbed  the  reign 
of  his  predecessor  Stephen  ;  now  it  is  among  the  court, 
the  family  of  Hadrian,  even  tbosu  whom  he  had  raised 
to  the  liighest  ufKocs,  tliat  there  is  at  tirst  sullen  sub- 
mission, erelonjr  iiirious  strife.  Dark  rumors  spread 
abroad  of  st-rious  charges  against  tlie  Poj>y  liimself. 
Loo  III.  ruled,  however,  in  seeming  [H?ace  for  three 
years  and  two  months,  at  the  close  of  which  a  frighl- 
fiil  scene  betrayed  the  deep  and  rooted  animosity. 

Hadrian  had  invested  his  two  nephews,  Pasclialis 
and  Campuhis,  in  two  great  ecclesiastical  offices,  the 
Priniicorius  and  Sncellarius.  This  first  example  of 
nepotism  was  a  dismal  omen  of  the  fotal  partiality  of 
future  Popes  for  their  kindred.  These  two  men,  or  one 
of  tlieni,  may  have  aspiri'd  to  the  Pontificate,  or  tbey 
hojied  to  place  a  pontiff',  more  under  their  own  influ- 
ence, on  the  throne :  tlieir  dark  crime  implies  dark  mo- 
tives. The  Pope  was  to  ride  in  solemn  pomp,  on  St. 
April  15.  row,  George's  day,  to  the  church  of  St.  Lawrence, 
called  in  LiR'ina.  Tliese  ecclesiastics  formed  part  of  tlie 
procession.  One  of  tliem  excused  himself  for  some  in- 
)  Ann.  Til.  sub  uid.  796;  Egiiihard,  Ana^. 
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formality  in  his  dress.^  On  a  sudden,  a  band  of  armed 
men  sprang  fi:t)m  their  ambush.  The  Pope  j^^^^i  ©n 
was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and  an  awkward  **«*p«^^*®- 
attempt  was  made  to  practice  the  Oriental  punishment 
of  mutilation,  as  yet  rare  in  the  West,  to  put  out  his 
eyes,  and  to  cut  out  his  tongue.  Paschalis  and  Cam- 
pulus,  instead  of  defending  the  Pope,  dragged  him  into 
a  neighboring  church,  and  there,  before  the  higli  altar, 
attempted  to  complete  the  imperfect  mutilation,  beat 
him  cruelly,  and  left  him  weltering  in  his  blood. 
From  thence  they  took  him  away  by  night  (no  one 
seems  to  have  interposed  in  his  behalf),  carried  him 
to  the  convent  of  St.  Erasmus,  and  there  threw  him 
into  prison.  Leo  recovered  his  sight  and  his  speech  ; 
and  this  restoration,  of  course,  in  process  of  time  be- 
came a  miracle.^  His  enemies  had  failed  in  their 
object,  the  disquahfying  him  by  mutilation  for  the  Pa* 
pacy.  A  faithful  servant  rescued  him,  and  carried 
him  to  the  church  of  St.  Peter.  There,  no  doubt, 
he  found  temporary  protectors,  until  the  Duke  of  Spo- 
leto  (Winegis),  a  Frank,  marched  into  Rome  to  his 
deliverance,  and  removed  him  from  the  guilty  city 
to  Spoleto. 

Urgent  letters  entreated  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  Patrician,  of  Charles  the  protector  of  the  Papacy, 

^  He  WM  sine  planetft. 

3  '*  Carnifices  geminas  traxerunt  fronte  fenestras, 
Et  celerem  abscindunt  lacerato  corpore  linguam. 
•  •••••• 

Sed  man  as  alma  Patris  oculis  medicamina  ademptis 
Obtulit  atqae  novo  reparavit  lumine  vultum; 

KxpUcat  et  celerem  truncataque  linfi^a  loquelam/* 
—  See  the  poem  of  Angilbcrt,  the  poet  of  Charlemagne's  court,  Pertz,  U. 
p.  400.    The  papal  biographer  is  modest  as  to  the  miracle. 
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in  Rome.  Bnt  diaries  -was  at  a  distance,  about  to  en- 
gage in  quellmg  an  iusarrectioo  of  the  Saxons.^  The 
Pope  condescended,  or  rather  was  compelled  by  his 
necessidea,  to  accept  the  summons  to  appear  in  person 
before  the  Transalpine  monarch.  Charles  was  holding 
his  court  and  camp  at  Paderbom,  one  of  the  newly- 
^■ected  German  bidioprics.  The  recepti<m  of  Leo  was 
coorteous  and  fiiendly,  magnificent  as  &r  as  arcum- 
stances  might  permit.  The  poet  descrihea  the  imperial 
banquet ;  nor  does  he  fear  to  shock  his  more  anster« 
readers  E^  descritnng  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor  at 
quaffing  their  rich  wines  with  convivial  glee.* 

But  at  the  same  time  arrived  accusations  of  some 
unknown  and  mysterious  nature  against  the  Pope ;  ac- 
cusations, according  to  the  annalists,  made  in  the  name 
of  the  Roman  people.^  Charles  did  not  decline,  hut 
postponed  till  his  arrival  in  Rome  the  judicial  iovesti- 
gation  of  these  charges ;  but  he  continued  to  treat  the 
Pope  with  undiminished  resjiect  and  &miliarity. 

The  return  of  Leo  to  Rome  is  said  to  have  been  one 
long  triumpli.  Throughout  Italy  he  was  received  with 
the  honors  of  the  apostle.  The  clergy  and  people  of 
Rome  thronged  forth  to  meet  [lim,  as  well  as  the  mil^ 
tary,  among  whom  were  bands  (scholars)  of  Franks, 
of  Frisians,  and  of  Saxons,  either  at  Rome  for  purposes 
of  devotion,  or  as  a  foreign  body-guard  of  the  Pjpe. 

The  journey  of  Cliarles  to  Rome  was  slow.  He 
ohirhnugn*  wout  to  Rouen,  aud  to  Tours,  to  pay  bis  ado- 
Boniii.  rations  at  the  shrine  of  St.  Martin.     There 


1  Eginbard,  Ann.  799. 

9  Augilbcrt,  spud  Peril,  ii.  401,  dMcribca,  ai  4n  ^e-vilnera,  tbe  iii«et- 
iog  of  the  Fope  and  the  Emperor. 
■  "  Qu*  >  popnlo  Komuio  ei  objidebuitDT." 
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his  wife,  Liutgarda,  died,  and  her  funeral  caused  ftuv 
ther  delay.  He  then  held  a  great  diet  at  Mentz ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  following  year  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  halted  at  Ravenna.  At  Nomentana  he  was 
met  by  the  Pope  with  high  honors.  After  ^^^  gs  800. 
he  had  entered  Rome  he  was  received  on  the  ^®^-  ^* 
steps  of  St.  Peter's  by  the  Pope,  the  bishops,  and  the 
clergy  ;  he  passed  into  the  church,  the  whole  assembly 
joining  in  the  solemn  chant  of  thanksgiving. 

But  Charles  did  not  appear  at  Rome  as  the  avowed 
protector  and  avenger  of  the  injured  Pope  Dec.  i. 
against  those  who  had  so  barbarously  violated  his 
sacred  person.  He  assumed  the  office  of  judge.*  At 
a  synod  held  some  days  after,  a  long  and  difficult  in- 
vestigation of  the  charges  made  against  Leo  by  his 
enemies  proceeded,  without  protest  fi'om  the  Pope.' 
Paschalis  and  Campuliis  were  summoned  to  prove  their 
charges.  On  their  failure,  they  were  condemned  to 
death  ;  a  sentence  commuted,  by  the  merciftil  interpo- 
sition of  the  Pope,  to  imprisonment  in  France.  Their 
other  noble  partisans  were  condemned  to  decapitation. 
Yet  this  exculpation  of  Leo  hardly  satisfied  the  public 
mind.  It  was  thought  necessary  that  the  Pope  should 
openly,  in  the  fece  of  the  people,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  holding  the  holy  Gospels  in  his  hands,  avouch  his 
own  innocence.  There  was  no  complaint  of  Deo.  28. 
the  majesty  of  heaven  insulted  in  his  person,  no  re- 
proof for  the  indignity  offered  to  St.  Peter  in  his  suc- 

1  The  clergy,  according  to  the  biographer,  refused  to  judge  the  Pope, 
declaring  their  incompetency. 

2  *'Inquibu8  vel  maximum  vel  difficillimum  erat" — Eginhard,  Ann. 
Eginhard  expressly  says,  *'  Hujus  factionis  fViere  principes  Paschalis  no- 
menclator  et  Campulus  Sacellarius  et  multi  alii  Romans  urbis  habitatorw 
nobiles.'*  —  Ibid. 
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cessor ;  it  was  a  kind  of  recognition  of  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion.  The  humiliation  liad  something  of  the 
majesty  of  conscious  blamelessnesa,  —  "  I,  Leo,  Pontiff 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  being  subject  to  no  judg- 
ment, under  no  compulsion,  of  my  own  free  will,  in 
your  presence,  before  Ood  who  reads  the  conscience, 
and  his  angels,  and  the  blessed  Apostle  Peter  in  whose 
sight  wc  stand,  declare  myself  not  guilty  of  the  charges 
made  against  me.  I  have  never  perpetrated,  nor  com- 
manded to  be  perpetrated,^  the  wicked  deeds  of  whicli 
I  have  been  accused.  This  I  call  God  to  witnefls, 
whose  judgment  we  must  all  undergo  ;  and  this  I  do, 
bound  by  no  law,  nor  wishing  to  impose  this  custom  on 
my  successors,  or  on  my  brother  bishops,  but  that  I 
may  altogether  relieve  you  from  any  unjust  suspicions 
against  myself,"^ 

This  solemn  judgment  had  hardly  passed  when 
Christmas  day  arrived :  tlie  Christmas  of  the  last  year 
in  the  eighth  ceutury  of  Christ.  Charles  and  all  his 
sumptuous  court,  the  nobles  and  people  of  Rome,  the 
whole  clergy  of  Rome,  were  present  at  the  high  ser- 
vices of  the  Nativity.  The  Pope  himself  chanted  the 
mass,  tlie  fiill  assembly  were  wrapt  in  profound  devo- 
tion. At  the  close  the  Pope  arose,  advanced  towards 
Charles,  with  a  splendid  crown  in  his  hands,  placed  it 
ui)on  his  brow,  and  proclaimed  him  Ca.>sar  AugustuH. 
"  God  grant  life  and  victory  to  the  great  and  pacific 
Emperor."     His  words  were  lost  in  the  acclamations 

1  ThcH  wonli  ponitivd/  ncKitive  the  nolion  tbat  tb*  crime  n(  wliich 
Lea  wa-i  siruHtHl  »a»  ndultery  or  iiiicha»Iity,  which  Bumc  exprnsions  io 
Alcuiii's  Iril'Ts  wfni  Io  intimate.  I  fanwit  liel|>  siupeiliiiK  that  Hie  charj^ 
waBsonie  wmoiiiai^al  prooeeding  (spiritual  adulIiTj-)by  whith  bv  hail  Ihwait- 
cd  the  aiiibiliouH  viewn  of  Hadrian's  rvlaliTcs. 

'  BaroDiuB  givn  this  Tarm  aa  "  ex  sacrit  ritiboa  SomaDB  Ecclesis." 
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of  the  soldiery,  the  people,  and  the  clergy.  Charles, 
with  his  son  Pepin,  humbly  submitted  to  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  important  act,  and  was  anointed  by  the 
hands  of  the  Pope. 

Was  this  a  sudden  and  unconcerted  act  of  gratitude, 
a  magnificent  adulation  of  the  Pope  to  the  unconscious 
and  hardly  consenting  Emperor?  Had  Leo  deliber- 
ately contemplated  the  possible  results  of  this  assump- 
tion of  authority  —  of  this  creation  of  a  successor  to 
the  Caesars  over  Latin  Christendom  ?  In  what  char- 
acter did  the  Pope  perform  this  act  —  as  vicegerent  of 
God  on  earth,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  or  as  the 
representative  of  the  Roman  people  ?  What  rights  did 
it  convey  ?  In  what,  according  to  the  estimation  of  the 
times,  consisted  the  Imperial  supremacy?  To  these 
questions  history  returns  but  vague  and  doubtful  an- 
swers. Charlemagne  —  writes  Eginhard  the  secretary 
of  the  Emperor,  the  one  contemporary  authority  —  de- 
clared that  holy  as  was  the  day  (the  Lord's  nativity), 
if  he  had  known  the  intention  of  the  Pope  he  would 
not  have  entered  the  church.^  To  treat  this  speech  as 
mere  hypocrisy  agrees  neither  with  the  character  nor 
the  position  of  Charles ;  yet  the  Pope  would  hardly, 
even  in  the  lavish  excess  of  liis  gratitude,  have  ven- 
tured on  such  a  step,  if  he  had  not  reason,  from  his 
long  conferences  with  the  Emperor  at  Paderborn  and 
his  intercourse  in  Rome,  to  suppose  that  it  was  in 
accordance  at  least  with  the  unavowed  and  latent  am- 
bition of  Charles.  In  its  own  day  it  was  perhaps  a 
more  daring  and  violent  measure  than  it  appears  in 

1  Eipnhard,  in  Vit  xx. :  but  Eginharrl  add»,  "  Insidiam  tamen  soncepti 
nominKH  Rumania  Imperatoribwi  8uper  hoc  indi(;nantibu8f  magnd  iuUtpa- 
tientid,  vicitque  eorum  contumaciam  magnanimitat«.'*  —  Vit.  Kar.,  xxviii. 
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oura.  A  Barbarian  monarch,  a  Teuton,  w&s  declared 
the  successor  of  the  Ccesars.  He  became  the  usurper  . 
of  the  rights  of  the  Byzantine  emperors,  which,  though 
&11en  into  desuetude,  had  never  been  abandoned  on 
their  part,  or  abrogated  by  any  competent  authority-^ 
The  Eastern  Cwsars  had  not  been  without  jealousy  of 
the  progress  of  the  Prankish  dominion.  The  later 
Greek  emperors  sent  repeated  but  vain  remonstrances. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  Greek  Empire  having  fallen 
to  a  woman,  Irene,  and  that  woman  detestable  as  the 
murderess  of  her  son,  in  her  the  Byzantine  Empire 
had  come  to  an  end.  But  the  enmity  of  the  Byzantine 
court  to  Charlemagne  had  betrayed  itself  by  acts  of 
hostility.  Adelchis,  the  heir  of  tlie  Lombard  king- 
dom, tliat  kingdom  of  which  Charlemagne  had  assumed 
the  title,  still  lield  the  dignity  of  Roman  Patrician  in 
Constantinople.^ 

The  significance  of  this  act,  the  coronation,  the  sub- 
sequent anointing,  tlie  recognition  by  the  Roman  peo- 

'  "ImperttoreB  etinni  Constaiitinnpolitaoi,  Kii'ephn™*,  Michwl  rl  I*«, 
ultro  aiiik'iliani  et  socii^lnlcm  BJiM  e:c|>i'trut«»,  tinnpluren  ad  cum  inis*re 
legato^:  fum  quibim  (amun  pnipU-r  nuscvplum  a  !ic  Imperutnri«  n»iiifn 
et  ab  hoc  ijuaai  qui  Imperiuni  dx  ptwripcre  vrlM,  valilv  iiui<pi.-(-tiini, 
fifdiu  Hmiimmum  I'laluit,  ut  tiulln  iiitvr  parlM  rujunlibet  scuiidali  Tvinon- 
eret  <K'i"fl»io.  Krai  enim  semper  liomaiiia  rt  Gnwis  Buciiefta  Francnrum 
potCDiia.  quia  i]>rain  Rnmam  ninlrcm  Impiprii  tenebut,  ubi  Mmpi-r  Cii'Nin'9 
et  Iui|Knitiire!i  nuliti  crant  svilere."  —  Chron.  MoiBSiac.  In  tlie  otbiT  niiy 
of  tliis  ('hnmii'le  (apuil  Bouquet,  p.  79),  we  rend,  *'  Dvlati  c|uirtcni  »uiil  ad 
cum  dicenlen,  quod  apiid  Giuto!'  nnmen  iDiptrii  cetiBaMer,  et  ftmiiia  npiid 
em  nnmen  [mpprii  teneret.  Hirenn  nomine,  qnic  ttlium  mum  Imperalorem 
Iraude  captnin  oculos  emit,  et  nunieii  Hibi  imperii  iiiiur]iavit."  Compare, 
foracunou*  pan.<<affe,  Anna!.  I.aiire8heimvn<e:<,  »ub  eiidvm  anna.  The 
chronicle  of  Salenin  rsj-s:  "  Impentor  qiiippe  omnimodifl  non  diri  pussit. 
niti  qui  regniim  R<iinanum  pneeiil,  line  est  Cnnftanlinopolitanum.  KvKe* 
Galliarum  nunc  U:<urparunt  xibi  taleni  nomen,  iibid  aniiquitua  ooininioiti* 

1  patriciatup  online  atque  bonore  cunra- 
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pie,  was  not  merely  an  accession  of  vague  and  indefi- 
nite grandeur  (which  it  undoubtedly  was),  but  added 
to  the  substantive  power  of  Charlemagne.  It  was  the 
consolidation  of  all  Western  Christendom  under  one 
monarchy.  By  establishing  this  sovereignty  on  the  bar 
sis  of  the  old  Roman  empire,  it  could  not  but  gain 
something  of  the  stability  of  ancient  right.^  It  was 
the  voluntary  submission  of  the  Barbarians  to  the  title 
at  least  of  Roman  dominion.  In  Rome  Charlemagne 
affected  to  be  a  Roman :  he  condescended  to  put  off 
his  native  Prankish  dress,  and  appeared  in  the  long  tu- 
nic and  chlamys,  and  with  Roman  sandals.  While 
the  Barbarians  were  flattered  by  this  their  complete  in- 
corporation with  the  old  disdainfiil  Roman  society,  the 
Latins,  conscious  that  in  the  Franks  resided  the  real 
power,  still  aimed  at  maintaining  their  traditionary  sur 
periority  in  intellectual  matters — a  superiority  which 
Charlemagne  might  hope  to  emulate,  not  to  surpass. 
The  Pope  (for  Charlemagne  swore  at  the  same  time  to 
maintain  all  the  |K)wer  and  privileges  of  the  Roman 
Pontiff)  obtained  the  recognition  of  a  spiritual  domin- 
ion commensurate  with  the  secular  empire  of  Charle- 
magne. The  Emperor  and  the  Pope  were  bound  in 
indissoluble  alliance ;  and  notwithstanding  tlie  occa- 
sional outbursts  of  independence,  or  even  superiority, 
asserted  by  Charlemagne  himself,  he  still  professed  and 
usually  showed  the  most  profound  veneration  for  the 
Roman  spiritual  supremacy ;  and  left  to  his  successors 

1  Eginhardf  c.  23.  But  compare  Lehuerou,  p.  862,  who  attributes 
Charlemagne's  reluctance  to  assume  the  empire,  and  his  apparent  depre- 
dation of  the  importance  of  the  title  of  desar,  to  the  dominant  Teutonism 
of  his  character.  Lehuerou  espouses  the  theory  that  the  emperor  was  only 
the  advocate  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  this  was  a  purely  German 
theory  utterly  unknown  to  Pope  Hadrian  or  Pope  Leo,  and  to  the  Roman 
Italians. 
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and  to  their  subjects  an  awful  sense  of  snbjogatioii, 
from  which  they  were  not  emancipated  for  ages. 

The  imperial  title  was  understood,  no  doubt,  by  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome,  to  be  conferred  by  theD> 
selves,  as  representing  the  republic,  not  by  the  Pope, 
c^  his  sole  reli^uus  authority.  Without  their  assenting 
acclamations,  in  their  estimation  it  would  not  have  been 
valid.  The  Pope,  as  one  of  the  people,  as  his  subject 
therefore,  paid  adoration  to  the  Emperor.^ 

But  it  is  even  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  rights 
which  tlie  imperial  title  conveyed  in  Rome  itself,  es- 
pecially in  one  important  particular.  Bomo  became,  it 
is  clear,  one  of  the  subject  cities  of  Charlemagne's 
empire.  Even  if  the  Po|>e  had  ever  possessed  any  act- 
ual or  asserted  magisterial  power,  the  events  of  the 
laKt  year  had  shown  that  he  did  not  govern  Rome.  He 
had  no  force,  even  for  his  personal  security,  against  con- 
spiracy or  popular  tumult.  But  the  Emjwror  of  Rome 
was  bound  to  protect  the  Bishop  of  Rome :  he  was  the 
conservator  of  tlie  peace  in  this  as  in  nil  the  other  cities 
of  his  empire,  though  here,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  no 
abolition  of  the  old  Roman  municipal  institutions.  The 
Senate  still  subsisted,  the  people  called  itself  the  Roman 
people  ;  the  shadow  of  a  republic  which  had  been  suf- 
fered to  survive  throughout  the  Empire,  and  had  occa- 
sionally seemed  to  acquire  form,  if  not  substance,  still 
lurked  beneath  the  Teutonic,  as  in  later  times  beneath 
the  Papal,  sovereignty.  The  great  undefined,  und&- 
tinable  ]K)!nt  wiis  the  conflicting  right  of  the  Emporor, 


Principilms  fuit  nnliquis,  ac  Domiue  demplo 
Pstriiii,  i|iio  dicttii'  erat  priun,  iade  \-ocari 
Auguatus  meruit  piiu^  Imperir  qaoqu  princepA.'^ 

Poela  Saxo,  mi  ami.  801. 
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the  clergy,  and  the  people,  in  the  election  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  election  to  the  Popedom ;  as  well  as  that 
which  was  hereafter  to  be  the  source  of  such  long  and 
internecine  strife,  the  boundary  of  the  two  sovereign- 
ties, the  temporal  and  the  spiritual.  This  was  the  fatal 
feud  which  for  centuries  distracted  Latin  Christendom, 
It  was  perhaps  in  its  vagueness  that  chiefly  dwelt  its 
majesty  and  power,  both  as  regards  the  Pope  who  be- 
stowed and  the  Frank  who  received  the  Empire.  In 
some  unknown,  undefined  manner,  the  Empire  of  the 
West  flowed  from  the  Pope  ;  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
named,  or  sanctioned  the  naming  of,  the  successor  of 
Augustus  and  of  Nero.  The  enormous  power  of 
Charlemagne,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  the  Pope,  dis- 
guised or  ennobled  the  bold  fiction,  quelled  at  least  all 
present  inquiry,  silenced  any  insolent  doubt.  If  Charle- 
magne acknowledged  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  bestow 
the  Empire  by  accepting  it  at  his  hands,  who  should 
presume  to  question  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  define  the 
limits  of  the  Imperial  authority  thus  bestowed  and  thus 
received  ?  And  Charlemagne's  elevation  to  the  Em- 
pire invested  his  protection  of  the  Pope  in  the  more 
sacred  character  of  a  duty  belonging  to  his  office,  rati- 
fied all  his  grants,  which  were  now  those  not  only  of  a 
conqueror  ^  but  of  a  successor  to  all  the  rights  of  the 
Caesars.  On  one  side  the  Teuton  became  a  Roman, 
the  King  of  the  Franks  was  merged  in  the  Western 
Emperor  ;  on  the  other,  Rome  created  the  sovereign  of 
the  West,  the  sovereign  of  Latin  Christendom. 

1  Ail  writers,  even  ecclesiastics^  call  Charlemagne's  descent  into  Italy  a 
conquest.  —  See  epitaph  on  his  Queen  Hildegard  at  Metz. 

"  Camque  rir  annipotens  sceptrls  Junxinet  aritis 
Cjrcniferumqae  Pad  am,  Romuleumqae  Tibrtan." 

PamU  Gt$ta  E^uc.  Met.    Parte,  i.  296. 
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BOOK    V. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CHARLEMAGNE. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne  waa  almost  commensii- 
Empinof  ^^*-"  ^'t^  Latin  Cbi-istendom  ;*  England  was 
cturinuigiw.  (iij.  yj^jy  ijirge  territory  which  acknowledged 
tlie  ecclciiiastical  sujiruniacy  of  Rome,  not  in  subjection 
to  the  Empire.  Two  jwwers  lield  sway  in  Latin 
Christendom,  tlie  Emperor  and  the  Pope:  of  these 
incomparably  the  greatest  at  this  time  was  the  Emper- 
or. Charlemagne,  with  the  appellation,  assumed  the 
fill!  sovereignty  of  the  C;psar9,  united  with  the  com- 
manding vigor  of  a  great  Teutonic  conqueror.  Bevond 
tlic  Alps  he  was  a  German  sovereign,  assembling  in  his 
Diet  the  whole  nobility  of  the  Romanized  Teutonic  na- 
tions, and  bringing  the  still  barbarous  races  by  force 
under  his  yoke.  In  Italy  he  was  a  Northern  Con- 
queror, though  tho  ally  of  the  Pope  and  of  Rome.  But 
lie  was  likewise  an  Emperor  attempting  to  organize  his 
vast  dominions  with  the  comprehensive  policy  of  Roman 
administration,  though  not  without  respect  for  Teutonic 
freedom.  He  was  the  sole  legislator  in  ecclesiastical 
as  well  as  civil  atfairM;  the  Carolinian  institutions  em- 
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brace  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State ;  his  Council  at 
Frankfort  dictates  to  the  West,  in  despite  of  Papal  re- 
monstrances, on  the  great  subject  of  image-worship. 
For  centuries  no  monarch  had  stood  so  high,  so  alone, 
so  unapproachable  as  Charlemagne.  He  ruled  —  ruled 
absolutely  —  by  that  strongest  absolutism,  the  over- 
awed or  spontaneoasly  consentient,  cordially  obedient, 
cooperative  will  of  all  other  powers.  He  ruled  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Ebro,  from  the  British  Channel  to  the 
duchy  of  Ben  even  to,  even  to  the  Straits  of  Messina. 
In  personal  dignity,  who,  it  must  not  be  said  rivalled, 
approximated  in  the  least  degree,  to  Charlemagne? 
He  had  added,  by  his  personal  prowess  in  war,  and  this 
in  a  warlike  age,  by  his  unwearied  activity,  and  by 
what  success  would  glorify  as  military  skill,  almost  all 
Grermany,  Spain  to  the  Ebro,  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards, to  the  realm  of  the  Franks,  to  Christendom. 
Huns,  Avars,  Slavians,  tribes  of  unknown  name  and 
descent,  had  been  repelled  or  subdued.  His  one  defeat, 
that  of  Roncesvalles,  is  only  great  in  recent  poetry.^ 
Every  rebel,  the  independent  German  princes,  like 
Tassillo  of  Bavaria,  had  been  crushed ;  the  obstinate 
Saxon,  pursued  to  the  court  of  the  Danish  King,  at  last 
became  a  subject  and  a  Christian.  On  the  Byzantine 
throne  had  sat  an  iconoclastic  heretic,  a  boy,  and  a 
woman  a  murderess.  Hadrian,  during  his  long  pon- 
tificate, had  worn  the  Papal  tiara  with  majesty.  His 
successor,  maimed  and  maltreated,  had  fallen  to  im- 
plore protection  before  the  throne  of  Charlemagne  ;  he 


1  See  in  H.  Martin,  Hintoire  de  France,  ii.  p.  873,  the  very  cariouA  and 
spirited  flong  (from  a  French  historic  periodical),  called  the  Chant  d*Aita- 
bi^ar,  !taid  to  have  been  preserved  from  the  ninth  or  tenth  century  among 
the  Pj'renean  motintaineers. 
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bad  been  obliged  to  clear  himself  of  enormoui  crimes, 
to  purge  himself  by  oath  before,  what  seemed  to  all, 
the  superior  tribunal  ot  the  Emperor.  The  pft  of  the 
Imperial  crown  had  been  the  flattering  homage  of  a 
grateful  subject,  somewhat  loftily  and  disdaintiilly  re- 
ceivc-d ;  tlie  donations  of  Charlemagne  to  the  Pope 
were  tlie  prodigal  bat  spontaneous  aims  of  a  religions 
King  to  the  Church  which  he  condescended  to  protect 
—  li-ee  grants,  or  the  recognition  rf  grants  from  his 
pious  ancestors. 

Nor  was  it  on  signal  occasions  only  tliat  Chariemagne 
interfered  in  the  affiiirs  of  the  Church.  His  all  com- 
prehending, all  pervading,  all  compelling  administrar 
tioii  was  equally  and  constantly  felt  by  his  eccie^iastd- 
cal  as  hy  liis  civil  subjects.  The  royal  commissioners 
inspwted  the  conduct,  reported  on  the  lives,  fixed  and 
defined  the  duties,  settled  the  tenure  of  property  and 
its  obligations,  determined  and  apportioned  the  revenues 
of  the  religious  as  well  as  the  temporal  hierarchy.  The 
formularies  of  tlie  Empire  are  the  legal  and  authorized 
rules  to  bishops  and  abbots  as  to  nobles  and  knights. 
The  ecclesiastical  unity  is  but  a  subordinate  branch  of 
the  ti'uiporal  unity.  The  State,  the  Empire,  not  the 
Chunrh,  is  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  a  supreme 
unresisted  autocracy.  Later  romance  has  fallen  I>elow, 
rather  than  heightened,  the  fiiU  reality  of  his  power 
and  iiuthority. 

But  it  was  only  during  his  long  indeed  but  transitory 
uia  po..r  reign.  For  the  power  of  Charlemagne  was 
**""""'  altogether  personal,  and  therefore  unendur- 
ing :  it  belonged  to  the  man,  to  the  conqueror,  to  the 
legislator,  to  the  patron  of  letters  and  arts,  to  Charles 
the  Great.     At  his  death  the  Empire  inevitably  fell  to 
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pieces,  only  to  be  reunited  occasionally  and  partially 
by  some  one  great  successor  like  Otho  I.,  or  some 
great  house  like  that  of  Swabia.  It  was  the  first  and 
last  successful  attempt  to  consolidate,  under  one  vast 
empire,  the  Teutonic  and  Roman  races,  the  nations 
of  pure  German  origin  and  those  whose  languages 
showed  the  predominance  of  the  Roman  descent.  It 
had  its  inherent  elements  of  anarchy  and  of  weakness 
in  the  first  principles  of  the  Teutonic  character,  the 
independence  of  the  separate  races,  the  vague  notions 
of  succession,  which  fluctuated  between  elective  and 
hereditary  sovereignty  with  the.  evils  of  both ;  the 
empire  transmitted  into  feeble  hands  by  inheritance, 
or  elections  contested  by  one  half  of  the  Empire; 
above  all,  in  the  ages  immediately  following  Charle- 
magne, the  separation  of  the  Empire  into  indepen- 
dent kingdoms,  which  became  the  appanages  of  sev- 
eral sons,  in  general  the  most  deadly  enemies  to  each 
other.  It  was  no  longer,  it  could  not  be,  a  single 
realm  united  by  one  wide-embracing  administration, 
but  a  system  of  hostile  and  conflicting  states,  of  which 
the  boundaries,  the  powers,  the  wealth,  the  resources, 
were  in  incessant  change  and  vicissitude. 

The  Papacy  must  await  its  time,  a  time  almost  cer^ 
tain  to  arrive.  The  Papacy,  too,  had  its  The  p«p»cy. 
own  source  of  weakness,  the  want  of  a  settled  and 
authoritative  elective  body.  It  had  its  periods  of  an- 
archy, of  menaced  —  it  might  seem,  at  the  close  of 
the  tenth  century,  inevitable — dissolution.  But  it 
depended  not  on  the  sudden  and  accidental  rise  of 
great  men  to  its  throne.  It  knew  no  minorities,  no 
divisions  or  subdivisions  of  its  power  between  heirs 
of  coequal  and  therefore  conflicting  rights.     It  was  a 
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succession  of  mature  men  ;  and  the  intereats  of  tlte 
higher  ranks  of  its  subjects,  of  the  hierarchy,  even  of 
the  great  ecclesiastical  potentates  throughout  the  West, 
were  so  bound  up  with  his  own,  that  the  Pope  bad 
not  to  strive  against  sovereigns  as  powerful  as  himself. 
Till  the  times  of  the  anti popes  the  papal  power, 
though  often  obscured,  especially  in  Rome  itaelf,  a[H 
peared  to  the  world  as  one  and  indivisible.  Ita  action 
was  almost  uniform ;  at  least  it  had  all  the  steadiness 
and  inflexibility  of  a  despotism  —  a  despotism,  if  not 
of  force,  of  influence,  or  of  sympathy,  and  of  cor- 
dial concurrence  among  all  its  multi&rious  i 
throughout  the  world  to  its  aggrandizement. 

But  the  empire  of  Cliarlcuiiigiie,  as  being  the  great 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  Latin  Christendom,  demands 
more  lull  consideration.  Out  of  bis  miiveisal  Empire 
iu  the  ^Vest  and  out  of  his  Institutes  rose,  to  a  great  de- 
gree, the  universal  empire  of  tlie  Church  and  tlie  whole 
medi:eval  polity ;  feudalism  itself  Western  Europe 
became,  as  it  were,  one  through  his  conquests,  which 
gathered  within  its  Irontiers  all  the  races  of  Teutonic 
origin  (except  the  formidiible  Northmen,  or  Normans, 
who,  after  endangering  its  existence,  or  at  least  mena- 
cing the  rebarbarizing  of  many  of  its  kingdoms,  were 
to  be  the  founders  of  kingdoms  witliin  its  pale),  and 
tliose  conquests  even  encroached  on  some  tribes  of 
Slavian  descent.  It  became  a  world  within  the  world; 
on  more  than  one  side  bordered  by  Mohammedanism, 
on  one  by  the  hardly  less  foreign  Byzantine  Empire. 
The  historj-,  therefore,  of  Latin  Christianity  must  sur- 
vey the  character  of  the  founder  of  this  Empire,  the 
extent  of  his  dominions,  his  civil  as  well  as  his  ecclesi- 
astical institutes.     As  yet  we  have  only  traced  liim  in 
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his  Italian  conquests,  as  the  ally  and  protector  of  the 
Popes.  He  must  be  seen  as  the  sovereign  and  law- 
giver of  Transalpine  as  well  as  of  Cisalpine  Europe.^ 

Karl,  according  to  his  German  appellation,  was  the 
model  of  a  Teutonic  chieftain,  in  his  gigantic  stature, 
enormous  stren^cth,  and  indefatigable   activ-  The  ehanet«r 

.         ,.  J  °  .  ,      of  Charte- 

ity ;  temperate  m  diet,  and  superior  to  the  oMgM. 
barbarous  vice  of  drunkenness.  Hunting  and  war 
were  his  chief  occupations ;  and  his  wars  were  carried 
on  with  all  the  ferocity  of  encountering  savage  tribes. 
But  he  was  likewise  a  Roman  Emperor,  not  only  in 
his  vast  and  organizing  policy,  he  had  that  one  \dce 
of  the  old  Roman  civilization  which  the  Merovingian 
kings  had  indulged,  though  not  perhaps  with  more 
unbounded  lawlessness.  The  reUgious  Emperor,  in 
one  respect,  troubled  not  himself  with  the  restraints 
of  religion.  The  humble  or  grateful  Church  beheld 
meekly,  and  almost  without  remonstrance,  the  irregu- 
larity of  domestic  life,  which  not  merely  indulged  in 
free  Ucense,  but  treated  the  sacred  rite  of  marriage  as 
a  covenant  dissoluble  at  his  pleasure.  Once  we  have 
heard,  and  but  once,  the  Church  raise  its  authoritative, 
its  comminatory  voice,  and  that  not  to  forbid  the  King 
of  the  Franks  from  wedding  a  second  wife  while  his 
first  was  aUve,  but  from  marrying  a  Lombard  prin- 
cess. One  pious  ecclesiastic  alone  in  his  dominions, 
he  a  relative,  ventured  to  protest  aloud.  Charles 
repudiated  his  first  wife  to  maiTy  the  daughter  of 
Desiderius ;  and  afler  a  year  repudiated  her  to  marry 
Hildegard,  a  Swabian  lady.  By  Hildegard  he  had 
six  children.  On  her  death  he  married  Fastrada,  who 
bore   him  two ;    a  nameless  concubine  another.     On 

1  Eginhard.  Vit  Car.  sub  fine. 
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Fastntda's  death  he  married  Liatgardia,  a  German, 
irho  died  irithoot  issue.  On  her  decease  he  was  con- 
teat  with  four  concnlnnea.'  A  dariwr  suspicion,  w» 
mg  out  of  the  loose  character  of  his  daughters,  none 
of  whom  he  allowed  to  many,  bat  carried  them  aboat 
with  him  to  the  camp  as  well  as  the  court,  has  been 
insinuated,  bat  without  the  least  warrant  from  history. 
Under  the  same  doubLe  character  of  tlie  Teutonic  and 
tlie  Roman  Emperor,  Charlemagne  introduced  Romaa 
arts  and  civilization  into  the  remoter  parts  of  his  do- 
minions. Aix-la-Cliapelle,  his  capital,  became,  in 
buildings  and  in  the  marble  and  mosaic  decorations 
of  his  palace,  a  Roman  city,  in  which  Karl  sat  in  the 
midst  of  his  Teutonic  Diet.  The  patron  of  Latin 
letters,  the  friend  of  Alcuin,  encouraged  the  compila- 
tion of  a  grammar  in  the  language  of  his  Teutonic 
subjects.  The  hero  of  the  Saxon  poet's  Latin  hex- 
ameter panegyric  collected  the  old  bardic  lays  of  Ger- 
many. Even  Charlemagne's  fierce  wars  boro  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  in  their  train. 

The  Saxon  wars  of  Cliarlemagnc,  which  added  al- 
BuoD  WM*.  most  the  whole  of  Germany  to  his  dominions, 
were  avowedly  religious  wars.  If  Bonifece  was  the 
Christian,  Charlemagne  was  the  Mohammedan,  Apos- 
tle of  the  Gospel.  The  declared  object  of  his  inva- 
sions, according  to  his  biographer,  was  the  extinction 
of  heathenism ;  ^  subjection  to  the  Chi'istian  faith  or 

I  The  reading  in  doubUiil.  Bouqoet  hu  guatuOT.  Pcrtz  bta  followal  a 
MS.  which  givei-  three. 

9  Some  of  Ibi'  heathen  Friaian  templet  ajqiear  to  have  contained  much 
Tcahh.  Si.  Ltildger  was  Mat  aul  to  deilror  nnme.  Ilia  followers  bronnht 
back  a  cansrderalile  treaiure,  which  they  found  in  the  tcniplvs.  Charle- 
magne look  two  thirdp,  and  gave  one  to  the  Church.  —  Tit.  S.  Lnidg.  apud 
Ferti.  ii.  p.  408. 
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extermination.^  Baptism  was  the  sign  of  subjugation 
and  fealty :  the  Saxons  accepted  or  threw  it  off  ao 
cording  as  they  were  in  a  state  of  submission  or  of 
revolt.  These  wars  were  inevitable  ,  they  were  but 
the  continuance  of  the  great  strife  waged  for  centuries, 
from  the  barbarous  North  and  East,  against  the  civil- 
ized South  and  West ;  only  that  the  Roman  and  Chris- 
tian population,  now  invigorated  by  the  large  infusion 
of  Teutonic  blood,  instead  of  awaiting  aggression,  had 
become  the  aggressor.  The  tide  of  conquest  was  roll- 
ing back ;  the  subjects  of  the  Western  kingdoms,  of 
the  Western  Empire,  instead  of  waiting  to  see  their 
homes  overrun  by  hordes  of  fierce  invaders,  now  bold- 
ly marched  into  the  heart  of  their  enemies'  country, 
penetrated  the  forests,  crossed  the  morasses,  and  planted 
their  feudal  courts  of  justice,  their  churches,  and  their 
monasteries  in  the  most  remote  and  savage  regions, 
up  to  the  Elbe  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. 

The  Saxon  race  now  occupied  the  whole  North  of 
Grennany,  from  the  Baltic  along  the  whole  Tb«  saxom. 
Eastern  frontier  of  the  Frankish  kingdom.  The  in- 
terior of  the  land  was  yet  an  unknown  world,  both  as 
to  extent  and  population.  Vast  forests,  in  which  it 
was  said  that  squirrels  might  range  for  leagues  without 
dropping  to  the  ground,^  broken  only  by  wide  heaths, 
sandy  moors,  and  swamps,  were  peopled  by  swarms 
which  still  were  thought  inexhaustible.  These  count- 
less hosts,  which  seemed  but  the  first  wave  of  a  yet  un- 
diminished flood,  might  still  precipitate  themselves  or  be 
precipitated  by  the  impulse  of  nations  from  the  further 

1  "  Ko  luqiie  peneveravitf  dnm  ant  victi  ChristianaB  religion!  snbjiceren- 
tor  aut  omnino  tollcrentor.**  —  Eginhard,  sub  ann.  776. 
a  Vit  S.  Lebuini. 
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North  or  East,  on  the  old  Roman  empire  and  the  ad- 
vanced settlements  beyond  the  Rhine.  The  Saxona 
were  divided  into  three  leading  tribes,  the  Os^halians, 
the  Westphalians,  and  the  Angarians ;  but  each  clao 
or  village  maintained  its  independence,  waged  war,  (v 
made  peace.  Each  clan,  according  to  old  Tentooic 
usage,  consisted  of  nobles,  freemen,  and  slaves ;  but  at 
times  the  whole  nation  met  ii]  a  great  armed  convention. 
A  deadly  hatred  had  grown  np  between  the  Pranks  and 
Sasons,  inevitable  between  two  warlike  and  restless 
races  separated  by  a  doubtful  and  unmarked  border,  on 
vast  level  plains,  with  no  natural  boundary,  neither 
dense  forests,  nor  a  chain  of  mountains,  nor  any  large 
river  or  lake.'  The  Saxons  were  not  likely,  when  an  op- 
portunity of  plunder  or  even  of  daring  adventure  might 
ofiFer  itself,  to  respect  the  frontier  of  their  more  civil- 
ized neighbors ;  or  the  Franks  to  abstain  from  advan- 
cing their  own  limits  wherever  the  land  offered  any 
advantage  for  a  military,  commercial,  or  even  religious 
ontpost.  But  it  was  not  merely  this  casual  hostility 
of  two  adventurous  and  unquiet  people,  encountering 
on  a  long  and  doubtful  border  —  the  Saxons  scorned 
and  detested  the  Romanized  Franks,  the  Franks  held 
the  Saxons  to  be  barbarians  and  heathens.  The  Sax- 
ons no  doubt  saw  in  the  earlier  and  peaceful  Christian 
missionaries  the  agents  of  Frankish  as  well  as  of  Chris- 
tian conquest.  Even  where  their  own  religion  hung 
so  loosely  on  their  minds,  they  could  not  but  be  suspi- 
cious of  foreigners  who  began  by  undermining  their 

1  "  Suberant  et  cniiMC.  quic  quntidi?  p«cem  conlurbare  poteranl,  termini 
vidfliil't  ncwiri  vt  illoruni  praic  ubique  in  piano  ronllKui,  prdcr  panca 
Ion  in  i|iiibuH,  vol  silvue  majami,  v«l  monlium  jug*  iiilcrjtcta  utrorumqne 
agro»  rcrtii  limitr  dittrrminuit,  et  rapinic  et  incendia  vicisaim  fieri  non  cea- 
wbonL"  — Eginhoid,  Vit.  Carol,  crii. 
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national  faith,  and  might  end  in  endangering  the 
national  independence.  They  beheld  with  impatience 
and  jealousy  the  churches  and  monasteries,  which 
gradually  rose  near  to,  upon,  and  within  their  frontier ; 
though  probably  the  connection  of  the  missionaries 
with  the  Romanized  Fmnks,  rather  than  the  i*eligion 
itself,  which  otherwise  they  might  have  admitted  with 
the  usual  indifference  of  barbarians,  principally  excited 
their  animosity. 

The  first  expedition  of  Charlemagne  against  the 
Saxons  before  his  Lombard  conquest  arose  Fine  saxon 
out  of  religion.  Among  the  English  mis-  a.d.  772.' 
sionaries  who,  no  doubt  from  speaking  a  kindred  lan- 
guage, were  so  successful  among  the  Teutonic  tribes, 
was  St.  Lebuin,  a  man  of  the  most  intrepid  zeal. 
Though  the  oratory  which  he  had  built  on  the 
Saxon  bank  of  the  Ysell  had  been  burned  by  the 
Saxons,  he  determined  to  confront  the  whole  as- 
sembled nation  in  their  great  diet  on  the  Weser. 
Charles  was  holding  at  the  same  time  his  Field  of 
May  at  Worms  :  this  Saxon  diet  might  be  a  great 
national  council  to  watch  or  obtain  intelligence  of 
his  proceedings.^  The  Saxons  were  in  the  act  of 
solemn  worship  and  sacrifice,  when  Lebuin  stood  up 
in  the  midst,  proclaimed  himself  the  messenger  of 
the  one  true  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  denounced  the  folly  and  impiety  of  their  idola- 
tries.^ He  urged  them  to  repentance,  to  belief,  to 
baptism,  and  promised  as  their  reward  temporal  and 
eternal  peace.  So  fiir  the  Saxons  seemed  to  have  lis- 
tened with  decent  or  awe-struck  reverence ;  but  when 

1  Maj,  however,  was  probably  the  usual  month  fur  the  German  national 
assemblies. 
s  Yit  S.  Lebuini,  apud  Pertx. 
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Lebuin  ceased  to  speak  in  this  more  peaceful  tone, 
and  declared  that,  if  they  refused  to  obey,  God  would 
send  against  them  a  mighty  and  unconquerable  Kii^ 
who  would  punish  their  contumacy,  lay  waste  their 
land  with  fire  and  sword,  and  make  slavea  of  their 
wives  and  children,  the  proud  barharians  broke  out 
into  the  utmost  fiiiy ;  they  threatened  the  danntlen 
missionary  with  stakes  and  stones :  his  life  was  saved 
only  by  the  intervention  of  an  aged  chieftain.  The 
old  man  insisted  on  the  sanctity  which  belonged  to 
all  ambassadors,  above  all  the  ambassadors  of  a  great 
God. 

The  acts  and  language  of  Charles  showed  that  he 
warred  at  once  against  the  religion  and  the  freedom 
Th.  irmiiuui.  of  ancient  Germany.  Assembling  his  army 
at  Worms,  he  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  marclicd  upon 
the  Ert'sburg,  a  strong  fortress  near  the  Drimel.' 
Having  taken  this,  he  advanced  to  a  kind  of  relig- 
ious capital,  cither  of  the  whole  Saxon  nation  or  at 
least  of  the  more  considerable  tribes.  It  was  situ- 
ated near  the  source  of  the  Lippc,^  and  contained 
the  celebrated  idol,  the  Irmin-Saule.* 

This  may  have  been  simply  the  great  pillar,  the 
trunk  of  a  gigantic  tree,  consecrated  by  immemorial 
reverence,  or  the  name  may  imply  the  war-god,  or 
the  parental-god,  or  demigod  of  the  race.     This  nfr 

'  Suppowd  SUdler)t«n,  in  the  binhapric  of  Paderbom. 

9  Eckburt  (Periz,  p.  151)  iwyB  ctisliiictly  that  il  was  mme  wav  beyond 
tht  Eresburg, 

'  Grimm,  Deuluhe  Mythologie,  SI  tt  ng.,  SOS  tl  ir$.,  "  Irm&nsaul.  rokn- 
ta>.  altisKlmit  columna."  lit  quoles  Rudolf  uf  Fulds:  "  Truncum  quuqiM 
ligni  nun  p«rv»  mafrnitudFnis  in  sitiim  erectum  tub  divo  ciilfbant,  pitiik 
sum  linguft  IrmiiiFiil  appullanlpK.  quoit  Latinc  dicttur  univenutia  column*, 
quasi  sustinent  omui*.'"  Yet  Innin  ttxmt  to  have  been  the  Dame  of  a 
Dational  Rod  or  demigod. 
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tion  suits  better  with  the  simpler  description  of  the 
idol  in  the  older  writers.  This  rude  and  perhaps, 
therefore,  not  less  imposing  idol,  has  been  exalted 
into  a  great  symbolic  image,  either  of  the  national 
deity  or  of  the  nation,  arrayed  in  £uiciful  attri- 
butes, which  seem  to  belong  to  a  later  mythology  ;  ^ 
and  German  patriotism  has  delighted  to  recognize  in 
this  image  consecrated  by  the  Teutonic  worship,  that 
of  the  great  Teutonic  hero,  Herman,  the  conqueror 
of  Varus.  Tliroughout  the  neighborhood  the  names 
and  places  are  said  to  bear  frequent  and  manifest 
allusion  to  this  great  victory  over  Rome,  —  the  field 
of  victory,  the  stream  of  blood,  the  stream  of  the 
bones.  Not  far  off  is  the  field  of  Rome,  the  moun- 
tain of  Arminius,  the  forest  of  Varus.^ 

But  whether  rude  and  shapeless  trunk,  or  sym- 
bolic image  of  the  Saxon  god,  or  the  statue  of  the 
Teutonic  hero,  the  Innin-Saule  fell  by  the  remorse- 
less hands  of  the  Christian  Frank.® 

The  war  of  the  Franks  and  the  Saxons  lasted  for 
thirty-three  years;*  it  had  all  the  horrors  of  an  inter- 
necine strife  between  two  hordes  of  barbarians.     The 


1  He  was  clothed  in  armor;  his  feet  rested  on  a  field  of  flowers;  in  his 
right  hand  he  held  a  banner  with  a  rose  in  the  centre,  in  hij«  left  a  balance ; 
on  h\»  buckler  was  a  lion  commanding  other  animals.  —  Spelman,  in  Ir- 
minsul. 

2  The  neighborhood  of  Dethmold  abounds  with  these  sacred  reminis- 
cences. At  the  foot  of  the  Teutberg  is  Wintfield,  the  field  of  victory;  the 
Kodenbach,  the  stream  of  blood ;  and  the  Knochenbach,  where  the  bones 
of  the  followers  of  Varus  were  found.  Feldrom,  the  field  of  the  Romans, 
is  at  n<»  great  distance.  Rather  farther  off,  near  Pyrmont,  Hermansberg, 
the  mountain  of  Arminius;  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Wetter,  Varenholz, 
the  wood  of  Varus.  —  8tapfer.,  art.  Arminius,  in  Biograph.  Universelle. 

*  Luden  ii*  indignant  at  the  de^ttruction  of  this  monument  of  (rerman 
freedom  bv  tlie  renegade  Charlemagne.  — Geechichte,  iv.  p.  234. 

*  From  772  to  805. 
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armies  of  Charles  were  almost  always  masters  of  the 
field ;  but  no  sooner  were  they  withdrawn  than  the 
indeiatigable  Saxons  rose  again,  burst  through  the 
encroaching  hmits  of  the  Empire,  and  often  reached 
its  more  peaceful  sottlements.  Hardly  more  than  two 
years  afler  the  capture  of  Eresburg,  and  of  their  moK 
sacred  place,  the  site  of  the  Irmin-Saote,  they  revenged 
the  destruction  of  their  great  idol  by  burning,  or  at- 
iag.  I,  T7G.  tempting  tu  bum,  the  church  in  Fritzlar, 
founded  by  St.  Boni&oe.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
saved  by  the  miraculous  appearance  of  two  angels  in 
white  gariiicnts ;  possibly  two  of  the  youngt-r  eccle- 
siastics.' In  thi-'ir  iiiniads  tliey  respected  neither  age, 
nor  sex,  nor  order,  nor  sacred  ediHce ;  all  was  wrap- 
jjcd  in  onu  blaze  of  fire,  in  one  deluge  of  blood.  But 
tlifir  especial  fury  was  directed  against  the  monas- 
teries and  churches.  Widekind,  the  hero  of  these 
earlier  exploits,  was  no  less  desidly  an  enemy  of 
Christianity  than  of  the  Franks.  He  began  bis  ca- 
reer by  destroying  all  the  Christian  settlements  in 
Friosland,  and  restoring  the  wliole  land  to  heathen- 
ism.* 

The  historians  of  Charlemagne  denounce  the  per- 
fidy of  the  Saxons  to  the  most  solemn  enjpigements ; 
but  in  fact  there  was  no  supreme  government  which 

■  Ann.  Frnnc.  A.ti.  77*.    Bouquet,  p.  IB. 

S  Ttic  Ssxun  (.'wnpiipiiM,  according  to  Bochmf r,  Kegcsia :  1.  Tnkinftof 
ErcslKric,  A.i>.T72.  2.  Ch>iiviiia|tiie  cnK<Kv  the  Wewr,  Aug.  TT8.  8.  Tuihe 
Lippe,7Ttl.  4.  INftufl'ailfrtKirn,  777.  6.  Rvvultof  Saxoiw,  vhowiutrai 
br  Hs  )bn  MuM-llr,  778.  «.  Advuiw  (o  the  Wner,  T7S.  T.  To  (IwKIIh'.  TSO. 
8.  Diet  It  lAyjic  Uninnen.  S.  Capitulation  of  tliv  Saxonn,  782.  la  (Irval 
viutnn-  at  Tliii-lniar,  7H3.  11.  Kvarlvance  (o  (he  Kllie.  12.  PurthiT  cam- 
paign, 7S1.  13.  Widekind  iiurrpndvm,  and  h  Implizid,  78S.  Tlicre  wtn, 
howervr,  later  iiisurrvctiunB,  and  lutvr  pnigrtsMs  of  Charlemagne  tbruugta 
tlie  gutgugatod  land. 
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had  the  power  or  could  be  answerable  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  treaties.  Each  village  had  its  chieftain  and 
its  fireemen,  independent  of  the  rest ;  the  tribes  whose 
land  Charles  occupied,  or  whose  forests  he  menaced, 
submitted  to  the  yoke,  but  those  beyond  them  held 
themselves  in  no  way  bound  by  such  treaties.^ 

After  a  few  years,  at  a  great  Diet  at  Paderborn,  the 
whole  nation  seemed  to  obey  the  summons  Diet  at 
of  Charles  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  liege  ad. 777. 
lord.  Multitudes  were  baptized ;  and  all  the  more 
considerable  tribes  gave  hostages  for  their  peaceful 
conduct.  Yet  but  two  years  afler,  on  the  news  of 
Charlemagne's  defeat  at  Roncesvalles,  they  appeared 
again  in  arms,  with  the  indefatigable  Wide-  a.d.  778.  . 
kind  at  their  head ;  he  alone  had  kept  aloof  from  the 
Diet  at  Paderborn,  having  taken  refuge,  it  a.d.  779. 
was  said,  with  the  King  of  Denmark,  no  doubt  be- 
yond the  Elbe.  Notwithstanding  their  baptism  and 
the  hostages,  they  reached  the  Rhine,  ravaging  as 
they  went,  threatened  Cologne  from  Deutz,  and  were 
only  prevented  from  invading  France  by  the  difficulty 
of  crossing  the  river  ;  along  its  right  bank  they  burned 
and  slaughtered  from  Cologne  to  Coblentz.  This  sud- 
den outburst  was  followed  by  the  most  formidable  re- 
volt, put  down  by  Charles's  victories  at  Dethmold  and 
near  the  river  Hase.  Throughout  the  war  Charle- 
magne endeavored  to  subdue  the  tribes  as  he  went 
on  by  the  terror  of  his  arms  ;  and  terrible  indeed 
were  those  arms  I     On  one  occasion,  at  Verdun-on- 

1  "  Qute  nee  rege  Aiit  saltern  sociata  sub  uno 
Ut  se  militiae  pariter  defenderet  usu, 
Sed  variiii  divisa  modin  plebs  omnis  habebat 
Quot  pagos  tot  paine  duces. " 

Potta  Saxo,  ad  ann.  772,  ▼.  24. 
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the-Allier,  he  muaacred  4000  brave  warrion.i^ 
had  surrendered,  in  cold  blood.  Nor  did  he  tnat 
to  the  humanizing  influence  of  Chriatianity  alona, 
but  to  the  difiuaion  of  Koman  manners,  and  what 
might  appear  Roman  luxury.  The  more  Bubmimve 
chieflains  he  tried  to  attach  to  liis  person  by  hoacts 
and  by  presents.  The  poor  Saxons  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  produce  of  wealthy  Gaul.  To  aonn 
he  gave  farms,  whence  they  were  tempted  aod  enabled 
to  purchase  splendid  dresses,  learned  the  use  of  monej, 
the  pleasures  of  wine.^ 

His  frontier  gradually  advanced.  lu  his  first  exp^ 
ditioii  he  had  crossed  the  Drimel  and  the  Lippe,  and 
reached  the  Weser ;  but  twelve  years  of  alternate  vio- 
torj'  and  revolt  had  passed  before  he  arrived  at  the 
Elbe.  In  four  years  more,  during  which  Widekiud 
himself  submitted  to  baptism,  although  the  unquiet 
people  still  renewed  their  revolt,  he  reached  the  sea,  the 
limit  of  the  Saxon  territory.^ 

The  [Milicy  of  Charlemagne  in  the  establishment 
of  Christianity  in  tlie  remote  parts  of  Gonnuny  was 
&iubi)>h-  j>erhaps  wisely  incongruous.  Thoujrli  waia 
uhriiiunii,.  of  rell^on,  they  were  waged  entirely  by  the 
secular  arm.  He  encouraged  no  martial  prelate  to 
appear  at  the  head  of  his  \'a.ssals,  or  to  join  in  tbe  work 
of  bloodshed.  On  no  point  are  his  edicts  more  strong, 
more  frequent,  or  more  precise,  than  in  prohibiting  the 
clergy  from  bearing  arms,  or  joining  any  mibtary  ex- 

1  "  Pnedia  prmtitarat  cum  nx.  camplnribus  il1i> 
Ex  quibiu  kcclpcrent  pretiosn  tegmina  v«li> 
Argvnti  cumuhw,  dulciaquc  fluenta  Lj-ici." 

Poela  Saxo.  \v.  130. 
*  "  UN|nB  ad  oceaaum  trans  omDM  pkladaa  M  lavia  loca  mnailnm  est." 
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pedition.^  They  followed  in  the  wake  of  war,  but  did 
not  mingle  in  it.  A  few  priests  only  remained  with  the 
camp  to  perform  divine  service,  and  to  offer  ministra- 
tions to  the  soldiers.  The  religion,  though  forced  upon 
the  conquered,  though  baptism  was  the  only  security 
(a  precarious  security,  as  it  often  proved)  which  the 
conqueror  would  accept  for  the  submission  of  the  van- 
quished, yet  this  was  part  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and 
as  a  pledge  of  peace  was  fitly  performed  by  the  minis- 
ters of  peace.  The  conquest  was  complete,  the  carnage 
over,  before  the  priests  were  summoned  to  their  office 
to  baptize  the  multitudes,  who  submitted  to  it  as  the 
chance  of  war,  as  they  would  to  the  surrender  of  prop- 
erty or  of  personal  freedom.  For  this  baptism  no 
preparation  was  deemed  necessary;  the  barbarians 
assented  by  thousands  to  the  creed,  and  were  imme- 
diately immersed  or  sprinkled  with  the  regenerating 
waters.  The  clergy  on  the  other  hand  were  exposed  to 
the  fury  of  the  insurgent  people  on  every  revolt ;  to  hew 
down  the  crosses  was  the  first  sign  that  the  Saxons  re- 
nounced allegiance,  and  baptism  was,  according  to  their 
notion,  cancelled  by  the  renunciation  of  allegiance. 

The  subjugation  of  the  land  appeared  complete  be- 
fore  Charlemagne   founded   successively   his  youndationB 
great  religious  colonies,  the  eight  bishoprics  ^nd^c^jj!* 
of  Minden,  Seligenstadt,  Verden,  Bremen,^  **^**- 

I  **  Hortata  omnium  fideliam  nostronim  et  maxime  episcoponim  et  reli- 
qaorom  sacerdotum  consultu,  seryiB  Dei  per  omnia  omnibiu  armatunun 
portare  vel  pugnare,  aut  in  exercitum  et  in  hostem  pergere,  omnino  pro- 
bibemus,  nifti  illi  tantummodo  qui  propter  divinum  ministerium.'*  —  Caroli 
M.  Capit  General,  a.d.  780.  Carloman,  a.d.  742,  Pepin,  744,  had  made 
similar  enactments ;  but  it  appears  that  the  restraint  was  unwelcome  to  some 
of  the  more  warlike  of  the  order.  Charlemagne  was  supposed  to  detract 
from  their  dignity  by  prohibiting  them  from  bearing  arms.^ 

3  Bremen,  found^  July  14,  787. 

VOL.  II.  81 
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Manster,  Hildesheim,  Osnaborg,  and  Padeibom. 
These,  with  many  richly-endowed  monasteries,  like 
Hersfeld,  became  the  separate  centres  &om  whidi 
Christianity  and  cit-ilization  spread  in  expanding  circles. 
But  though  these  were  military  as  well  as  religions  set- 
tlements, the  ecclesiastics  were  the  only  foreigners. 
The  more  feithful  and  trustworthy  Saxon  chieftains, 
who  gave  the  securi^  of  seemingly  sincere  conversion 
to  Christianity,  were  raised  into  Comita ;  thus  the  pro- 
fession of  Christianity  was  the  sole  test  of  fcalty.  The 
Saxon  remained  a  conquered,  but  in  some  respects  an 
independent,  nation ;  it  was  ruled  by  a  feudal  nobility 
and  a  feudal  hierarchy.  The  Saxons  paid  no  tribute 
to  the  Empire  ;  Charlemagne  was  content  with  their 
payment  of  tithes  to  the  clergy, —  a  part  of  his  eccle- 
siastical system,  which  was  extended  throughout  his 
Transalpine  dominions.  Yet  even  after  this  period 
another  great  general  insurrection  broke  out  while 
Charles  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Avars ;  the 
churches  were  destroyed,  dreadful  ravages  committed. 
The  revolt  arose  partly  from  the  severe  avarice  Ti-ith 
which  the  clergy  exacted  their  tithes,  and  the  impa- 
tience of  the  rude  Germans  at  tliis  unusual  taxation. 
It  was  not  till  ten  thousand  men  had  been  transplanted 
fix)m  the  banks  of  the  Elbe  into  France  that  the  con- 
test came  to  an  end.  The  gratitude  of  the  Saxon  poet, 
who  wrote  under  the  Emperor  Amnlf,  for  the  conver- 
sion of  his  ancestors  to  Christianity,  dwells  hut  slightly 
on  the  sanguinary  means  used  for  their  conversion,  and 
their  obstinate  resistance  to  his  persuasive  sword.'     On 

1  "  Turn  Camlum  giudeng  Saionum  tarbt,  nequtiir, 
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the  day  of  judgment,  when  the  Apostles  render  an 
account  of  the  nations  which  they  have  converted, 
when  Charlemagne  is  followed  into  heaven  by  the  hosts 
of  his  Saxon  proselytes,  the  poet  expresses  his  humble 
hope  that  he  may  be  admitted  in  the  train. 

Charlemagne,  in  Christian  history,  commands  a  more 
important  station  even  than  for  his  subiuga-  charie- 
tion  of  Germany  to  the  Gospel,  on  account  legiBiation. 
of  his  complete  organization,  if  not  foundation,  of  the 
high  feudal  hierarchy  in  great  part  of  Europe. 
Throughout  the  Western  Empire  was,  it  may  be  said, 
constitutionally  established  this  double  aristocracy,  eccle- 
siastical and  civil.  Everywhere  the  higher  clergy  and 
the  nobles,  and  so  downwards  through  the  different 
gradations  of  society,  were  of  the  same  rank,  liable  to 
many  of  the  same  duties,  of  equal,  in  some  cases  of 
coordinate,  authority.  Each  district  had  its  Bishop 
and  its  Count ;  the  dioceses  and  counties  were  mostly 
of  the  same  extent.  They  held  for  some  purposes 
common  courts,  for  others  had  separate  jurisdiction,  but 
of  coequal  power. 

At  the  summit  of  each  social  pyramid,  which  rose 
by  the  same  steps  from  the  common  base,  the  vast  ser- 
vile class,  which  each  ruled  with  the  right  of  master 
and  possessor,  or  that  of  serfe  attached  to  the  soil, 
which  were  gradually  succeeding  to  the  baser  and  more 
wretched  slavery  of  the  Roman  Empire,^  stood  the 
Sovrans,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Pope.  So  at  least  it 
was  in  later  times.  At  present  Charlemagne  stood 
alone  on  his  unapproachable  height.     As  monarch  of 

I  On  the  slow  and  gradaal  transition  from  slavery  to  serfdom  and  rfl* 
leinage,  see  Mr.  Hallam^s  supplemental  note  79,  and  the  remarkable  quo* 
tation  from  M>  Gnerard. 
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the  Franks,  as  King  of  Italy,  still  more  as  Emperor  of 
the  West,  he  was  supreme,  the  Pope  hia  hainble,  grate- 
ful subject.  Charlemagne,  with  the  title,  assumed  the 
imperial  power  of  a  Theodosius  or  a  Justinian.  His 
legislation  embraces  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil  aflairs. 
In  the  general  assembly,  of  which,  with  the  nobles, 
they  were  constituent  parts,  the  assent  of  the  bishops 
may  be  e:ipressed  or  implied ;  but  the  laws  which  fix 
the  obligations,  the  revenues,  even  the  duties  of  the 
clergy,  are  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor :  they 
are  monarchical  and  imperial,  not  papal  or  synodical 
canons.  Already,  indeed,  the  principles  on  which  the 
loftier  pretensions  of  the  Church  were  hereafter  to  be 
grounded,  had  crept  imperceptibly  in  under  the  specious 
form  of  religious  ceremonies.  The  very  title  to  the 
Prankish  monarchy,  the  Empire  itself,  had  to  the  popu- 
lar view  something  of  a  papal  gift.  The  anointing  of 
the  Kings  of  France  had  become  almost  necessary  for 
the  full  popular  recognition  of  the  royal  title.'  The 
part  taken  by  the  pope  in  tlie  offer  of  the  Empire  to 
Charlemagne,  his  coronation  by  the  bands  of  the  Pope 
in  the  same  manner,  gave  a  vague  notion,  a  notion  to 
be  matured  by  time,  that  it  was  a  Papal  grant.  He 
who  could  bestow  could  withhold ;  and,  as  it  was  after- 
wards maintained,  he  who  could  elevate  could  degrade ; 
he  who  could  crown  could  discrown  the  Emperor, 

But  over  the  Transalpine  clergy,  Charlemagne  had 
Authoriijof  "ot  only  t^e  general  authority  of  a  Teutonic 
chuiHugne.  monarch  and  a  Roman  Emperor,  he  had  like- 

^  The  Old  Tuliunent,  which  h&d  sug^iUd  ftjid  sanctioDed  Ihi^  ccr«- 
moDj,  had  beniinc  of  eqiul  mthoril/  with  the  New.  The  heitd  of  Ih« 
Charch  wu  not  merelj  Che  aucceuor  of  the  chief  spoetle.  Ha  wu  (he 
high  priest  of  the  old  Law,  Sunnel  or  Jou  aa  well  u  St-  Peter. 
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wise  the  same  feudal  sovereignty,  founded  on  the  same 
principles,  which  he  had  over  the  secular  nobility. 
Their  estates  were  held  on  the  same  tenure ;  they  had 
been  invested  in  them,  especially  in  Germany,  Tranaaipine 
according  to  the  old  Teutonic  law  of  conquest,  ^^^'^^^^^y- 
Every  conquered  territory,  or  a  portion  of  it,  became 
the  possession  of  the  conquerors ;  it  was  a  vast  farm, 
granted  out  in  lots,  on  certain  conditions ;  the  king 
reserved  certain  portions  as  the  royal  domain,  others 
were  granted  to  the  warriors  (the  lender),  under  the 
title  first  of  allodes,  which  gradually  became  benefices.^ 
But  bishoprics  and  abbacies  were  originally,  or  became, 
in  the  strictest  sense,  benefices.  The  great  ecclesiastics 
took  the  same  oath  with  other  vassals  on  a  change  of 
sovereign.  They  were  bound,  bishops,  abbots  and 
abbesses,  to  appear  at  the  Herr-bann  of  the  sovereign. 
Charlemagne  submits  them  without  distinction  to  the 
visitation  of  his  officers,  who  are  to  make  inquest  as  to 
their  due  performance  of  their  duties  as  beneficiaries, 
the  maintenance  not  merely  of  the  secular  buildings, 
but  also  of  the  churches,  and  the  due  solemnization  of 
the   divine   offices.^     The   men   of    the   church   were 

1  French  learning,  especially  that  of  M.  Guizot,  of  M.  Lehuerou,  and  of 
the  authors  of  the  prefaces  to  the  valuable  volumes  of  the  "  Documents 
In^dits/*  has  exhausted  every  subject  relating  to  the  national  and  social 
institutions  of  the prefeudal  and  feudal  times;  the  ranks  and  orders  of 
men:  the  growth  of  the  cities;  their  guilds  and  privileges;  the  particu- 
lar tenure  and  obligations  of  land.  Mr.  Hallam  has  diligently  watched, 
and  in  his  supplemental  notes  summed  up  with  his  characteristic  strong 
English  sense  and  fairness,  the  results  of  all  these  vast  and  voluminous 
inquiries;  not  only  those  of  France,  but  those  of  Belgium,  England,  Italy, 
Germanv. 

2  "  Volumus  atque  jubemus  ut  missi  nostri  per  f^ingulos  pagos  previdere 
studeant  omnia  beneficia  que  nostri  et  aliorum  homines  habere  videntur, 
quomodo  restaurata  sint  post  annuntiationem  nostram  sive  destructa. 
Primum  de  ecclesiis,  (luomodo  structs  aut  de8tructa>  sint  in  tcctis,  in 
maceriis,  sive  parietibus,  sive  in  pavimentis,  necnon  in  picturft,  etiam  in 
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boand  to  obey  the  summons  to  military  service,  as  duly 
as  any  other  liegemen,  only  that  they  marched  under  a 
lay  captain.  The  same  number  were  aUowed  to  stay 
at  home  to  cultivate  the  land.  The  great  prelates, 
even  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  resisted  the  laws 
which  prohibited  their  appearing  in  war  at  the  head  of 
their  own  troops,  as  lowering  their  dignity,  and  depriv- 
ing the  Church  of  some  of  its  honors.^  Bishops  and 
abbots,  in  return  for  the  oath  of  protection  &om  the 
sovereign,  took  an  oath  of  fealty  as  counsellors  and  as 
aids  to  the  sovereign;  but  the  great  proof  of  this 
ecclesiastical  vassalage  is  that  they  were  amenable  to 
the  law  of  treason,  were  deposed  as  guilty  of  violating 
their  allegiance.^ 

Omrlemagne  himself  was  no  less  prodigal  than 
auiiH.  of  the  weaker  kings  of  immunities  and  grants  of 
Church,  property  to  churches  and  monasteries.  With 
his  queen  Hildegard  he  endows  the  church  of  St. 
Martin,  m  Tours,  with  lands  in  Italy.  His  grants  to 
St.  Denys,  to  Lorch,  to  Fulda,  to  Prum,  more  partic- 
ularly to  Hersfuld,  and  many  Italian  abbeys,  appear 
among  the  acts  of  his  reign,' 

luminsriis,  «ve  afficiis.  Similiter  et  *lis  b«ne6cia,  caau  cum  omnibus 
kppenilitii.'i  corum."  —  K.  Maf^n.  Cap.  Aquenxe,  A.it.  SOT :  Lehu«ri>u,  p.  RIT. 

1  ''Quia  inntiginta  antique  ho»te  audivimuB  qiiosdam  noa  jtupprrlo^ 
habere  proplerea  quod  conce«aimu9  episriipis  et  saccrdnlibus  ac  rellquis  Uei 
urvia  u1  in  hoBles  .  .  .  non  irent  .  .  .  nee  agitnturet  sanguinum  ticreut 
.  .  .  [|iiod  hnnorcf  Moerdnlum  et  res  eceleaiarum  aurerre  vel  minuere 
valuihHemu*."  —  Cup.  Incert  Ann.:  Lehuerou,  520. 

'  ''  Promitto  et  perdoao  vobia  .  .  .  defeiuionem,  quantum  patera,  >d- 
juvantu  Domino,  exhibebo  .  .  .  ut  vos  mibi  secundum  Deura  et  wcundura 
SKCuIum  tic  fidelen  adjutorcs  etcanstlio  el  auxilio  >[titi  sicut  vestri  antreej- 
8ore»  boni  mels  melioribu*  pnedecesBnritui  estilerunt."  —  PromiBn.  l>om. 
Kirlomauni  regis,  A.n.  882;  Uhuerou,  p.  SIB.  Ebbo.  Arehbinhop  of 
RheiniA,  vat  deposed  an  traitor  to  Louis  the  Debonnaire ;  Tertoldus,  Bishop 
of  Bayeux.  was  accused  of  treason  against  (jharie*  the  Batd.  —  Bouquet. 

■  See  tbe  Begesta  in  Buelimer,  passim.    Leuhuerou  (p.  539)  gives  an 
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Nor  were  these  estates  always  obtained  from  the 
pious  generosity  of  the  king  or  the  nobles.  The  stew- 
ards of  the  poor  were  sometimes  the  spoilers  of  the 
poor.  Even  under  Charlemagne  there  are  complaints 
against  the  usurpation  of  property  by  bishops  and  ab- 
bots, as  against  counts  and  laymen.  They  compelled 
the  poor  free  man  to  sell  his  property,  or  forced  him  to 
serve  in  the  army,  and  that  on  permanent  or  continual 
duty,  and  so  to  leave  his  land  either  without  owner, 
with  all  the  chances  that  he  might  not  return,  or  to 
commit  it  to  the  custody  of  those  who  remained  at 
home  in  quiet  and  seized  every  opportunity  of  entering 
into  possession.^  No  Naboth's  vineyard  escaped  their 
watchful  avarice. 

In  their  fiefs  the  bishop  or  abbot  exercised  all  the 
rights  of  a  feudal  chiefbtin.  At  first,  like  all  seignorial 
privileges,  their  administration  was  limited,  and  with 
appeal  to  a  higher  court,  or  in  the  last  resort,  to  the 
king.  Gradually,  sometimes  by  silent  usurpation,  some- 
times by  actual  grant,  they  acquired  power  over  all 
causes   and  all  persons.      The   right  of  appeal,   if  it 

iniitance  of  the  enorraoiui  possessions  of  some  of  the  monasteries:  thej 
were  larger  in  the  north  than  in  the  south  of  France  (compare  Thieny, 
Temps  Mdrovingiens).  The  abbey  of  S.  WandriUe,  or  Fontenelle,  according 
to  its  chartulaiy,  owned,  lens  than  150  years  after  ita  foundation  (a.d.  650- 
788)  3974  manses  (the  manse  contained  12  jugera,  acres),  besides  mills  and 
other  property.  Compare  tli^  lands  heaped  on  churches  and  monasteries 
by  the  Merovmgians,  p.  221. 

1  **Qnod  pauperes  se  reclamant  expoliatos  esse  de  eomm  proprietate;  et 
hoc  lequaliter  supra  episcopos  et  abbates  et  eorura  advocatos  et  supra  com- 
ites  et  eomm  centenarios.  .  .  .  Dicunt  etiam  quod  quicuuque  proprium 
suum  cpiscopo,  abbati,  comiti  aut  judici  .  .  .  dare  nolnerit,  occasiones 
quserunt  super  ilium  pauperem,  quomodo  eum  condemnare  possint,  et  ilhim 
semper  in  hoHtem  faciant  ire,  usque  dum  pauper  factus,  volens  nolens  suum 
proprium  aut  tradat  aut  vendat;  alii  vero  qui  traditum  habent,  absque 
ullius  inquietudtne  domi  resideant.** — Kar.M.  Capit.  de  Exped.  Exercit  a.d. 
811.   Compare  Capit.  Longobard.  ap.  Pertz,  iii.  p.  192,  and  Lehuerou,  p.  811. 
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existed,  was  difficult  to  exeidae,  ms  curtailedf  or  M 
into  desaetnde.* 

Thus  the  hierarchy,  now  a  feodal  insdtntion,  panl- 
lel  to  and  coordinate  with  the  temporal  feudal  ari^ 
tocracy,  aspired  to  enjoy,  and  actually  before  Icmg 
did  enj<^,  the  dignity,  the  wealth,  the  power  of  aiue- 
rain  lords.  Bishops  and  abbots  had  the  indepen- 
dence and  privileges  of  inalienable  fiefi ;  and  at  die 
same  time  began  either  sollenly  to  contest,  or  haugh- 
tily to  refiise,  those  payments  or  acknowledgments  of 
vassalage,  which  sometimes  weighed  heavily  tm  other 
lands.  During  the  reign  of  Charleidagne  this  theoiy 
of  spiritual  immunity  slumbered,  or  rather  liad  not 
quickened  into  life.  It  was  boldly  (so  rapid  was  its 
growth)  announced  in  the  strife  with  his  son,  Louis 
the  PioDS.  It  was  then  asserted  by  the  hierarchy 
(become  king-makers  and  king-deposers)  that  all  prop- 
erty given  to  the  Church,  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  ser- 
vants of  God,  or  rather  to  the  saints,  to  God  himself 
(such  were  the  specions  phrases)  was  given  absolutely, 
irrevocably,  with  no  reserve.  The  king  might  have 
power  over  knight's  fees,  over  those  of  the  Church  he 
had  none  wliatever.  Such  claims  were  impious,  sacri- 
legions,  and  implied  forfeiture  of  eternal  life.  The 
clergy  and  their  estates  belonged  to  another  realm,  to 
another  commonwealth ;  they  were  entirely,  absolutely 
independent  of  the  civil  power.  The  clergy  belonged 
to  the  Herr-bann  of  Christ,  and  of  Christ  alone.* 

I  Compin  Ihs  InmiDOiu  diKU8«ion  of  Lehuenin,  p.  213,  ft  tq.  Tbe 
right  of  ba»e  juitice  wu  inwpmble  &am  property.  The  bitbop  or  abbot 
WH  be*d  of  tbe  fainilyi  all  were  in  his  muadium.  He  aflerwards  ar— '~' 
moyenne,  finally  haute  justice.  Id  the  citiee  he  became  -*■•''  "—■ 
bj  another  procesa. 

1 "  Quod  umel  legitime  conaecratam  eat  Deo,  in  luii  milil 
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These  estates,  however,  thus  sooner  or  later  held  by 
feudal  tenure,  and  liable  to  feudal  sei-vice,  were  the 
aristocratic  possessions  of  the  ecclesiastical  aristocracy ; 
on  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  Charlemagne  bestowed 
their  even  more  vast  dowry  —  the  legal  claim  to  tithes.^ 
Already,  under  the  Merovingians,  the  clergy  had  given 
significant  hints  that  the  law  of  Leviticus  was  the  per- 
petual and  unrepealed  law  of  God.^  Pepin  had  com- 
manded the  payment  of  tithe  for  the  celebration  of 
peculiar  Utanies  during  a  period  of  famine.*  Charle- 
magne made  it  a  law  of  the  Empire  :  he  enacted  it  in 
its  most  strict  and  comprehensive  form,  as  investing 
the  clergy  in  a  right  to  the  tenth  of  the  substance  and 
of  the  labor  alike  of  freeman  and  of  serf.*  The 
collection  of  tithe  was  regulated  by  compulsory  stat- 
utes ;  the  clergy  took  note  of  all  who  paid  or  refused 
to  pay ;  ^  four,  or  eight,  or  more  jurymen  were  sum- 
moned from  each  parish,  as  witnesses  for  the  claims 
disputed  ;®  the  contumacious  were  three  times  sum- 
moned ;  if  still  obstinate,  excluded  from  the  church  ; 

bus  ad  118U8  militiie  bvm  libere  concedatar.  Habeat  igitur  Rex  rempabli- 
cam  libere  in  usibus  militiae  saie  ad  dispensandum;  habeat  et  ChristuB  res 
ecclesiamm  quasi  alteram  rempublicam,  omnium  indigentium  et  sibi  ser- 
vientium  usibos.  .  .  .  Sin  alias  ut  apostolus  ait,  qui  aliena  diripiunt,  reg- 
nom  non  possidebunt  etemum.  Quanto  magis  qui  ea  quae  Dei  sunt  et 
ecclesiamm  defraudantur,  in  quibus  sacrilegia  copulantur/*  —  Vit  Walae, 
apud  Pertz.  Wala's  doctrines  were  not  unopposed.  Compare  Lehuerou. 
p.  538. 

1  On  Tithes,  see  Planck,  ii.  pp.  402  and  411. 

2  Sirmond,  Condi.  Eccles.  Gall.  i.  p.  543;  Council  of  Macon,  a.d.  586. 

*  Peppini  Regis  Capitul.  a.d.  764. 

^  "  Similiter  secundum  Dei  mandatum  pnecipimus  ut  omnes  decimam 
partem  suis  ecdesiis  et  sacerdotibus  donent,  tarn  nobiles  quam  ingenui, 
similiter  et  liti."  —  Capit.  Paderbom.  a.d.  785.  See  also  Cap.  a.d.  779. 
It  was  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  Capitul.  Frankfurtense,  a.d. 
794. 

'  Capit.  Aquisgran.  a.d.  801. 

*  Capitul.  Longobard.  a.d.  803.  * 
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if  they  still  refused  to  pay,  they  were  fined  over  and 
above  the  whole  tithe,  six  solidi ;  if  ftirther  contom^ 
ciouB,  the  recusant's  house  was  shut  up  ;  if  be  attempt 
ed  to  enter  it,  be  was  cast  into  prison,  to  await  the 
Judgment  of  the  next  plea  of  the  crown.'  The  tithe 
was  due  on  all  produce,  even  on  animals.'  The  tithe 
was  usually  divided  into  three  portions  —  one  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Church,  the  second  for  the  Poor, 
the  third  for  the  Clergy.  The  bishop  sometimes 
claimed  a  fourth.  The  bishop  was  the  arbiter  of  the 
distribution :  he  assigned  the  necessary  portion  for  the 
Church,  and  apportioned  that  of  the  clergy.'  This 
tithe  was  by  no  means  a  spontaneous  votive  ofiering  of 
the  whole  Christian  people  —  it  was  a  tax  imposed 
by  Imperial  autliority,  enforced  by  Imperial  power.  It 
had  caused  one,  if  not  more  than  one,  sanguinary  in- 
surrection among  the  Saxons.  It  was  submitted  to  in 
other  parts  of  the  Empire,  not  without  strong  reluc- 
tance.* 

>  C*pitu1.  Longobud.  A.D.  803,  et  Ckpilul.  HloUurii,  i.  BSS,  et  Hludo- 
vici,  ii.  87fi, 
'  Capilul.  Aqubgran.  801. 

*  The  tithe  bclouKed  to  the  piiiih  churchj  that  hi  which  aJone  baptians 
were  pcrfiirmed.     But  Ibere  was  n  conKtant  gtruggle  to  alicaale  them  to 

church«i  they  rvlained  the  patrounfce.  CharleniSKiie  hioiBetf  set  a  bad 
example  in  Ihi*  rvspect,  elienaling  the  tithea  to  the  nuccunal  thurchea  on 
hiaowD  domain.  —  Capilul.  de  VillU.     Compart  I.ehuerou,  p.  4BB, 

*  Kven  Alcuin  ventURiH  to  surest,  that  if  the  Apwilrfi  of  Christ  bad 
demanded  lithcs  thej  would  not  have  been  bo  BUrceuful  in  the  propaKation 
of  the  Gospel; —  "  An  A|>a«lnli  quoque  »b  ipso  Cbristo  edocli.  et  ad  piwdi- 
candum  mundu  mitwi,  cxactionei'  dectmarum  exegJMcnt  ■  ■  .  coDFideiau- 
dum  est.  ScimuA  quia  decbnalio  subalantia  nnatrat  valde  bona  chIj  ted 
melius  ot  illam  amittere  quam  fidem  perdere.  Kna  rero  in  fide  calholivA 
Diti,  nutriti,  edocti,  via  conwutimUFi  aubrlantiam  nuatram  pleniter  deci- 
mal. Quanio  magin  (enera  tides  et  iufsntilia  animus,  et  avara  mens."  — 
Alcuin,  Epist,  apud  ltour|uel.  I.  v.  Compiiie  a  note  of  Wi,-i»onbi.-rg  (INs 
gToueti  Kiri'hen  Ven>amuiluit|;en.  vul.  i.  p.  17B),  on  some  curious  voDse- 
quencea  of  eafordng  the  law  of  tithea. 
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But  in  return  for  this  magnificent  donation,  Charle- 
magne assumed  the  power  of  legislating  for  EoeiMduti 
the  clergy  with  as  full  despotism  as  for  the  chtfiemagM. 
laity :  in  both  cases  there  was  the  constitutional  con- 
trol of  the  concurrence  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  higher 
ecclesiastics,  strong  against  a  feeble  monarch,  feeble 
against  a  sovereign  of  Charlemagne's  overruling  char- 
acter. His  Institutes  are  in  the  language  of  command 
to  both  branches  of  that  great  ecclesiastical  militia, 
which  he  treated  as  his  vassals,  the  secular  and  the 
monastic  clergy.^  He  seemed  to  have  a  sagacious 
foresight  of  the  dangers  of  his  feudal  hierarchical  sys- 
tem ;  the  tendency  still  further  to  secularize  the  secular 
clergy  ;  the  inclination  to  independence  in  the  regulars, 
which  aflerwards  led  to  the  rivalry  and  hostility  be- 
tween the  two  orders.  The  great  church  fiefs  would 
naturally  be  coveted  by  men  of  worldly  views,  seeking 
only  their  wealth  and  power,  without  discharging  their 
high  and  sacred  offices  ;  they  would  become  hereditary 
in  certain  families,  or  at  least  within  a  limited  class  of 
powerful  claimants.  Each  separate  benefice  would  be 
exposed  to  perpetual  dilapidation  by  its  successive  hold- 
ers ;  there  was  no  efficient  security  against  the  illegal 
alienation  of  its  estates  to  the  family,  kindred,  or 
friends  of  the  incumbent ;  ^  it  might  be  squandered  in 
war  by  a  martial,  in  magnificence  by  a  princely,  in 
rude  voluptuousness  by  a  dissolute  prelate.*      Charle- 

1  See,  on  the  kind  of  spiritaftl  jurisdiction  exercised  by  former  kings  of 
France,  Ellendocf,  i.  231. 

>  **  Si  sacerdotes  plures  uxores  habaerint:**  that  probably  means  married 
more  than  once.  —  Capat  lib.  i. 

*  There  are  many  sumptuary  provisions.  Bishops,  abbots,  abbesses,  are 
not  to  keep  hounds,  falcons,  hawks,  or  Jugglers.  Drunkenness  is  forbid- 
den, as  well  as  certain  oaths. 
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magne  endeavored  to  bring  the  great  monastic  rule  ct 
mntuol  control  to  hallov  the  lives  and  secare  tbe  prop- 
erty of  the  clergy.  The  scheme  of  St.  Augustbe, 
that  the  clergy  shonld  live  in  common,  under  C8n<ni!cal 
rule,  and  irnder  the  immediate  control  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  Bishop,  had  never  been  entin^y 
obsolete.  Charlemagne  endeavored  to  marshal  the 
whole  secular  clergy  under  this  severe  discipline ;  be 
wonld  have  all  either  under  canonical  or  monastic 
discipline.^  But  the  legislator  passed  his  statutes  in 
vain ;  rich  chapters  were  founded,  into  which  the  secu- 
lar spirit  entered  in  other  forms'.  The  great  mass  of 
the  clergy  continued  to  lead  their  separate  lives,  under 
no  other  control  than  the  more  or  less  vigilant  mle  of 
the  Bishop. 

Charlemagne  endeavored  with  equal  want  of  success 
Tfatmoiiu.  ^<i  prevent  the  monastic  establishments  from 
'"'"■  growing  up  into  separate   and  independent 

republics,  bound  only  by  their  own  rules,  and  without 
the  pale  of  the  episcopal  or  even  metropolitan  jurisdic- 
tion. The  abbots  and  the  monks  were  commanded  to 
obey  in  all  humility  the  mandates  of  their  Bishops.* 
The  abbot  received  his  power  within  the  walls  of  his 
convent  from  the  hands  of  the  Bishop ;  the  doors  of 


<  "  Qui  ad  clrricalDDi  iccedunt,  quod  noi  niHiiiD4iiiii>  caooniom  Titan 
volumiu  Dt  cplscaput  enrum  reeat  TiUm.  Clerici — nt  tcI  veri  minuebl 
■int  vel  veri  unoQid."  —  Capit.  a.d.  789,  71  et  76.    "  Caaonici  ...  in 

erudianlur."  a.D.  S09.  ITl  omntt  clerici  wnan  dt  Aialnit  tUgaiit.  out  plt- 
tuttr  ttcimdum  amaiucam,  aut  wcundiun  nguUnin  initiCutioaem  v'lwtn 
debeant."    a.d.  805. 

>  "  AbbatCB  et  oionacbos  omniamodi)  volumui  et  praKiipimas.  at  epiacnpi* 
■uia  omni  bumililate  el  hobhedieatifl  aint  aubjecti,  aicut  canonics  conititu- 
tione  maadatJ."  — Captt.  Geo.  a.d.  TSB;  Hludovic.  i.;  Imp.  Capit.  Aqoia- 
gran.  836. 
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the  monastery  were  to  fly  open  to  the  Bishop  ;  an  ap- 
peal lay  from  the  Bishop  to  the  Metropolitan,  from  the 
Metropolitan  to  the  Emperor.^  The  Bishops  them, 
selves  too  often  granted  ftiU  or  partial  immunities, 
which  gradually  grew  into  absolute  exemption  from 
episcopal  authority.^  In  later  times  many  of  the  more 
religious  communities,  to  escape  the  tyranny  and  rapac- 
ity of  a  secular  bishop,  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  King,  or  some  powerful  lord,  whose 
tyranny  in  a  certain  time  became  more  grinding  and 
exacting  than  that  of  the  Bishop.® 

The  extent  of  Charlemagne's  Empire  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  list  of  his  Metropolitan  Sees  :  Extent  of 
they  were  Rome,  Ravenna,  Milan,  Friuli  «™p*"- 
(Aquileia),  Grado,  Cologne,  Mentz,  Saltzburg,  Treves, 
Sens,  Besan9on,  Lyons,  Rouen,  Rheims,  Aries,  Vienne, 
Moutiers  in  the  Tarantaise,  Ivredun,  Bordeaux,  Tours, 
Bourges.*  To  these  Metropolitans  lay  the  appeal  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  arbitrary  power  of  the 
Bishop.  This  power  it  was  the  policy  of  Charlemagne 
to  elevate  to  the  utmost.*^     The  Capitularies  enact  the 

1  **  Statutum  est  a  domino  rege  et  sancto  STnodo,  at  episcopi  justitias 
fiu:iant  in  suas  parrochias.  Si  non  obedierit  aliqua  persona  episcopo  suo 
de  abbatibus^  presbyteris  .  .  .  monachis  et  cieteris  clericis,  veniant  ad  me- 
tropolitanum  suum,  et  ille  dijndicet  causam  cum  suffiraganeis  snis  .  .  .  Et 
si  aliquid  est  quod  episcopus  metropolitanus  non  possit  corrigere  vel  pacifi- 
care,  tunc  tandem  veniant  accusatores  cum  accusatn,  cum  Uteris  metropoli- 
tani,  nt  sciamus  yeritatem  rei."  —  Capital.  Frankfurt.  705. 

*  Lehuerou,  p.  498. 

s  Baluzius,  Formula  88. 

*  Eginhard,  c.  xxxiii.  The  omission  of  Narbonne  and  one  or  two  others 
perplexes  ecclesiastical  antiquarians.  To  these  21  archbishoprics  of  his 
realm  Charlemagne  in  his  last  will  bequeathed  a  certain  legacy,  two  thirds 
of  his  personal  property. 

*  Ellendorf  (Die  Karolinger)  asserts  that  the  capitularies  nowhere  recog- 
nize appeals  to  the  Pope.  The  metropolitans  and  metropolitan  synods 
were  the  courts  of  last  resort,  except,  it  should  seem,  the  emperoTs\ 
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regular  visitation  of  all  the  parishes  vithin  thm  di(h 
cese  by  the  Bishops,  even  those  within  peculiar  joris- 
diction.^  Their  special  mission,  besides  preaching  and 
confirmation  and  the  suppression  of  heathen  cerem<^ 
nies,  was  to  make  inquisition  into  all  incests,  parricides, 
fratricides,  adulteries,  heresies,  and  all  other  ofiences 
against  God.  The  Bishop  on  this  risitation  was  re- 
c^ved  at  the  expense  of  the  clergj^  and  the  people  ^e 
was  forbidden  to  oppress  the  people  hj  exacting  more 
tlian  was  warranted  by  custom.)'  The  monasteries 
were  subject  to  the  same  jurisdiction.  The  clergy 
made  certain  fixed  [myments,  either  in  kind  or  money, 
as  vassals  to  their  superiors  of  the  hierarchy ;  •  the 
Bishops,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  the  canons, 
persisted  in  demanding  fees  for  the  ordination  of 
clerks.  Both  these  are,  as  it  were,  tokens  of  ecclesi- 
astical vassalage,  strikingly  resembling  the  commuted 
services  and  the  payments  for  investiture. 

The  clergy  were  under  the  absolute  dominion  of  the 
Bishop ;  they  could  be  deposed,  expelled  from  com- 
munion, even  punished  by  stripes.  No  priest  could 
ofliciate  in  a  diocese,  or  leave  the  diocese,  without  per- 
mission of  the  Bishop.* 

The  primitive  form  of  the  election  of  the  Bishc^ 
Bnrtton  of  remained,  but  only  the  form ;  the  popular 
iiMiof.        election  had,  in  all  higher  offices,  &ded  into 

'  "Similiter  noalru  in  tteneficio  dataii,  qa*m  et  alioram  nbl  nliqai« 
pTKMH  TideDtur."^CipilulBr.  a.d.  813. 

*  CspitnUr.  A.D.  788  and  813. 

■  "  Ut  udnm  modiam  Ihimenti,  et  mmiii  modinm  ordel,  alqm  mmra 
modiam  vini  ....  cpiscopi  ■  preabjtiris  KcipiuiC,  et  IHtcbingxii  (>  lunb) 
>ex  vslentcm  dennrioA.  Et  «  hire  non  accipiut,  si  Tolnnt  pro  hii  omDibiii 
duos  eolidoB  in  denariis."  —  Kami.  ii.  9fii.  apnd  Toloum,  a.d.  H4. 

*  Capitular,  vl.  IBS.     "  Gerici,  qaoi  hicrcpatio  non  emandaTcrit,  *«rtiart> 
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a  shadow.  That  of  the  clergy  retained  for  a  long 
time  more  substantive  reality.  It  was  this  growing 
feudality  of  the  Church,  which,  if  it  gave  not  to  the 
sovereign  the  absolute  right  of  nomination,  invested 
him  with  a  coordinate  power,  and  made  it  his  interest 
if  not  his  royal  duty  to  assert  that  power.  The  Met- 
ropolitan, the  Bishop,  the  Abbot,  had  now  a  double 
character;  he  was  a  supreme  functionary  in  the 
Church,  a  beneficiary  in  the  realm.  The  Sovereign 
would  not  and  could  not  abandon  to  popular  or  to 
ecclesiastical  election  the  nomination  to  these  important 
fiefs ;  Charlemagne  held  them  in  his  own  hands,  and 
disposed  of  them  according  to  his  absolute  will. 

Charlemagne  himself  usually  promoted  men  worthy 
of  ecclesiastical  dignity;  but  his  successors,  like  the 
older  Merovingian  kings,  were  not  superior  to  the 
ordinary  motives  of  favor,  force,  passion,  or  interest ; 
they  were  constantly  environed  by  greedy  and  rapa- 
cious candidates  for  Church  preferments ;  helmeted 
warriors  on  a  sudden  became  mitred  prelates,  needy 
adventurer?  wealthy  abbots.  Still  was  the  Church 
degraded,  enslaved,  disqualified  for  her  own  office,  by 
her  power  and  wealth.  The  successors  of  Boniface, 
and  his  missionary  clergy  on  the  shores  of  the  Rhine, 
became  gradually,  as  they  grew  rich  and  secure,  like 
the  Merovingian  hierarchy  who  had  offended  the  aus- 
tere virtue  of  Boniface.  The  pious  and  death-defying 
men  whom  Charlemagne  planted  in  his  new  bishoprics 
and  abbeys  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  with  the  opulence 
assumed  the  splendor,  princely  pride,  secular  habits,  of 
their  rival  nobles.  Even  his  son  witnessed  and  suf- 
fered  by  the  rapid,  inevitable,  melancholy  change. 

The  parochial   clergy  were  still   appointed  by  the 
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p.„hi.i  election  of  the  clergy  of  the  district,  with  the 
ain(j.  assent  of  the  people ;  the  Bishop  nominated 
only  in  case  a  fit  person  was  not  fonnd  by  those  with 
whom  lay  the  ordinary  election.^  Nor  could  he  be 
removed  unless  legally  convicted  of  some  oiience. 
Yet  oven  in  France  there  was  probably  not  as  yet  ■ 
regular,  and  by  no  means  an  universal  division  (^ 
parishes ;  certidnly  not  in  the  newly-conqnered  do- 
minions. They  were  either  chapels  endowed,  and 
appointed  to  by  some  wealthy  prince  or  noble  (the 
chaplain  dwelt  within  the  castle-walls,  and  officiated 
to  the  immediate  retainers  or  snrronnding  vassals)  :  or 
the  churches  were  served  from  some  cathedral  or  con- 
ventual establishment,  where  the  clergy  either  lived 
togetlier  according  to  canonical  rule,  or  were  members 
of  the  conventual  body.  The  Bishop  alone  had  in 
general  the  title  to  the  distribution  of  the  tithes,  one 
tliird,  usually,  to  himself  and  his  clergy  (of  his  clergy's 
necessities  and  his  own  he  was  the  sole,  not  alwaj's 
impartial  or  liberal  judge) ;  one  to  the  Fabric,  the 
whole  buildings  of  the  See;  one  to  the  Poor.  Each, 
however,  in  his  narrower  sphere,  and  according  to  his 
personal  influence,  the  devotion  or  respect  of  his 
people,  had  his  sources  of  wealth ;  the  gifts  and  ob- 
lations, the  fees,  which  were  often  prohibited  but 
always  prohibited  in  vwn.  The  free  gratuity  became 
an  usage,  usage  custom,  custom  right.  Where 
spiritual  life  and  death  de{>ended  on  priestly  minis- 
tration, that  which  love  and  reverence  might  not  be 

1  "  Et  primum  quidem  ipniiu  loci  presbyuri,  vel  ccterj  clerici,  idoneum 
■ibi  rtctDremellginl;  deiade  pupuli  qui  adeundem  plebcm  ftppidt,  seqiutvr 
uxenaui.  Si  hutem  in  ipsa  picbe  tali*  ioTeniri  non  polerit.  qui  illud  opiu 
compclenier  pengere  posait,  tunc  epincapus  de  mif  queni  tdoneiun  judica- 
Teiit,  inibi  cDiisliluBl."  —  HlodDWid,  ii.  Imp.  CoDveat.  Ticio.  a.d.  8N. 
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Strong  enough  to  lure  forth  would  be  wrung  from  fear. 
Where  the  holy  image  might  be  veiled,  the  relic  with- 
drawn from  worship,  the  miracle  unperformed,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  actual  ritual  services,  the  priest  might 
exact  the  oblation.  Whether  from  the  higher  or  lower, 
the  purer  or  more  sordid  motive,  neither  the  land  nor 
the  tithes  of  the  Church  were  the  measure  of  the  pop- 
ular tribute.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alms  of 
the  clergy  themselves  out  of  their  own  revenues,  those 
bestowed  at  their  instance  by  the  wealthy,  by  the 
princely  or  the  vulgar  robber  as  an  atonement  or  com- 
mutation for  his  sins,  the  bequests  made  on  the  death- 
bed of  the  most  wicked  as  well  as  the  most  holv, 
redistributed  a  vast  amount  of  that  frmd  of  riches  — 
if  not  wisely,  at  least  without  stint,  without  cessation. 

Yet,  no  doubt,  by  the  deference  which  Charlemagne 
paid  to  the  clergy,  by  his  own  somewhat  ostentatious 
religion,  by  his  munificent  grants  and  donations,  above 
all  by  his  elevation  of  their  character  through  his  wise 
legislation,  however  imperfect  or  unenduring  the  suc- 
cess of  his  laws,  Charlemagne  raised  the  hierarchical 
power  far  more  than  he  depressed  it  by  submitting  it  to 
his  equal  autocracy.  There  was  no  humiliation  in 
being,  with  the  rest  of  Western  Christendom,  subject 
to  Charlemagne.  Even  if  the  Church  did  feel  some 
temporary  obscuration  of  her  authority,  some  slight 
limitation  of  her  independence,  conscious  of  her  own 
strength,  she  might  be  her  own  silent  prophet  of  her 
friture  emancipation  and  more  than  emancipation. 

The  Council  of  Frankfort  displays  most  frilly  the 
power  assumed  by  Charlemagne  over  the  hier-  coundiof 
archy  as  well  as  the  lay  nobility  of  the  realm,  '~*"**^ 
the  mingled  character,  the  all-embracing  comprehen- 

VOL.  n.  82 
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siveness  of  his  legislation.  The  asaemblj  at  {•'rankfort 
was  at  once  a  Diet  or  F&rliameat  of  the  Realm  and  an 
ecclesiastical  Coancil.  It  took  cognizance  alternately 
of  matters  purely  ecclesiastical  and  of  matters  as  clearly 
secular.  Charlemagne  was  present  and  presided  in  the 
Council  of  Frankfort.*  The  canons  as  well  as  the  other 
statutes  were  issued  chiefly  in  his  name.  The  Council 
was  attended  by  a  great  number  of  bishops  from  every 
part  of  the  Western  Empire,  from  Italy,  Germany, 
IK.  TM.  Gaul,  Aquitaine,  some  (of  whom  Alcuin  was 
the  most  distinguished,  though  Alcuin  was  now  chiefly 
resident  at  the  court  of  Charlemagne)  from  Britain. 
Two  bishops,  named  Theophylact  and  Stephen,  ap- 
peared as  legates  frt>m  Pope  Hadrian.  The  powerfiil 
Hadrian  was  still  on  the  throne,  in  the  last  year  of  his 
pontificate,  when  Charlemagne  summoned  and  presided 
over  this  Diet-Council. 

The  first  object  of  this  Council  was  the  suppression 
of  a  new  heresy,  and  the  condemnation  of  its  authors, 
certain  Spanish  bishops.  Nestorianism,  which  had  been 
a  purely  Oriental  heresy,  now  appeared  in  a  new  form 
in  the  West.  Two  Spanish  prelates,  Elipand,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  and  Felix,  Bishop  of  Urgel  (whether 
to  conciliate  their  Mohammedan  masters,^  or  trained 
to  more  than  usual  subtlety  by  commmiication  with 

1  "PnKipi«nte  et  prtaideitU  piiniina  «l  gloiiosiBinm  domino  noKn 
C*Talu  Kge."  ~  Hyniii.  td  Episc.  Gall,  et  Geiman.  Libbe.  1032,  Cluria 
himself  wrim;  "  Ci>n(^t{ationi  racerdotum  kaditor  et  ariiler  adsedi."  — 
Car.  MaKn.  Epist.  ad  Episc.  Hi^p. 

'  Cbarlemagne  cxpreBnn  hia  nvmpalhy  with  the  oppresiilon  of  Elipand 
under  the  Gealiles:  "  Veslram  qiiam  patimini  inter  flutes  lacn-mubili 
gfmilu  condoleamuB  oppressionem,"  But  h'n  language  almost  inipliet 
thai  he  cnniiilera  them  at  subjecln  at  his  EmiHre,  as  well  as  subjects  of 
tbe  Church.     Urge),  pear  [he  Pyrenees,  was  in  the  dnmiaioas  of  Chaiie- 
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Arabian  writers),^  had  framed  a  new  scheme,  according 
to  which,  while  they  firmly  maintained  the  coequality 
of  the  Son  as  to  his  divine  nature,  they  asserted  that, 
as  to  his  humanity,  Christ  was  but  the  adopted  Son  of 
the  Father.  Hence  the  name  of  the  new  sect,  the 
Adoptians.  It  was  singular  that,  while  the  Greeks  ex- 
hausted the  schools  of  rhetoric  for  distinctive  terms 
applicable  to  the  Godhead,  the  Western  form  of  the 
heresy  chose  its  phraseology  from  the  Roman  law. 
This  strange  theory  had  been  embraced  by  a  great 
number  of  proselytes.^  Felix  of  Urgel,  a  subject  of 
Charlemagne,  had  already  been  summoned  before  a 
synod  at  Ratisbon,  at  which  presided  Charles  a.d.  762. 
himself.  Felix  recanted  his  heresy,  and  swore  never 
to  teach  it  more.  He  was  sent  to  Rome,  imprisoned 
by  order  of  Pope  Hadrian,  and  condemned  to  sign  and 
twice  most  solemnly  to  swear  to  his  abandonment  of 
his  opinions.  He  resumed  his  bishopric,  and  returned 
to  his  errors ;  he  was  again  prosecuted,  and  took  refuge 
among  the  Saracens. 

The  doctrines  of  Elipand  and  Felix  were  condemned 
as  wicked  and  impious  with  the  utmost  unanimity. 
Already  Pope  Hadrian,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishops  of 
Spain  and  Gallicia,  had  condemned  these  opinions ;  but 
the  Emperor,  not  content  with  communicating  the 
unanimous  decision  of  the  Pope  and  the  Bishops  of 
Italy,  of  those  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  with  certain 

1  According  to  Alculn,  the  scheme  had  originated  in  certain  writers  at 
Cordova.  —  Alcuin,  Epist  v.  11,  5. 

*  St.  Leidrad  is  said  to  have  converted  20,000  bishops,  priests,  monks, 
lajmen,  men  and  women.  —  Paullin.  Epist  ad  Episc.  Amo.  edited  by  Ma- 
bUIon.  Compare  Walch,  p.  743.  Leo  III.  Epist.;  Alcuin,  v.  11,  7;  other 
authorities  in  Walch,  ix.  p.  752.  Walch  wrote  a  histoiv  of  the  Adop- 
tionists. 
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wise  and  holy  doctors  whom  he  had  summoned  from 
Britain,  thinks  it  necessary  to  address  the  ccmdemned 
bishops  in  his  own  name.  He  enters  into  the  theologjr 
of  the  question  ;  and  it  must  be  said  that  both  the  di- 
vinity  and  the  mild  and  even  affectionate  tone  of  the 
royal  letter  are  much  superior  to  that  of  Pope  Hadrian 
and  of  the  Italian  bishops.^ 

But  the  more  important  act  of  the  Coimcil  of  Frank- 
fort was  the  rejection  of  the  Second  Council  of  Nicea, 
or,  as  it  was  inaccurately  called,  the  Council  of  Con- 
stantinople.    To  this  Council  the  East  had  given  its 
assent.     It  had  been  sanctioned  by  Pope  Hadrian,  it 
spoke  the  opinions  of  successive  pontifis,  it  might  be 
considered    as   the   established    law   of    Christendom. 
This  law  Charlemagne  and  his  assembly  of  feudal  prel- 
ates scrupled  not  to  annul  and  abrogate.     Image-wo^ 
ship   in   the   East   had    gained  the  victory,  and  was 
endeared   to  the  Byzantine  Greeks  as   distinguishing 
them  more  decidedly  from  the  iconoclastic  Mohanmie- 
dans  (the  Image-worshippers  branded  Iconoclasm  as 
Mohammedanism).     It  had  a  strong  hold  on  all  the 
population  of  Southern  Europe,  as  the  land  of  the  yet 
unextinguished  arts,  as  the  birthplace  of  the  new  poly- 
theistic Christianity,  but  it  was  fer  less  congenial  to  the 
Teutonic  mind.      The  Franks  were  at  war  with  the 
Saxon  idolaters ;  and  though  there  was  no  great  simili- 
tude between  the  rude  and  shapeless   deities  of  the 


1  According  to  the  report  of  the  Italian  bishops,  a  letter  arrived  firom 
Elipand  of  Toledo  while  Charlemagne  was  seated  in  his  palace  in  the  midft 
of  his  clergv.  It  was  read  aloud.  At  its  close  the  imperial  theologian  im- 
mediately rose  from  his  throne,  and  from  its  steps  addressed  the  meeting  in 
a  long  speech,  refitting  all  the  doctrines  of  Elipand.  When  he  had  ended, 
he  inquired,  "What  think  ye  of  this?"— Epist  Episcop.  Ital.  apud  Labbe, 
p.  1022. 
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Teatonic  forests  and  the  carved  or  painted  saints  and 
angels  of  the  existing  Christian  worship,  yet,  though 
with  the  passion  of  most  savage  nations  for  ornament 
and  splendor  the  Franks  delighted  in  the  brilliant  deco- 
rations of  their  churches  (Charlemagne  laid  Italy  under 
contribution  to  adorn  his  palace)  ;  still  their  more  pro- 
found spirituality  of  conception,  their  inclination  to  the 
vague,  the  mystic,  the  indefinite,  or  their  imhabituated 
deadness  to  the  influence  of  art,  made  them  revolt  from 
that  ardent  devotion  to  images  which  prevailed  through- 
out the  South.  Such  at  least  was  the  disposition  of 
Charlemagne  himself,  and  the  author  of  the  Carolinian 
Books. 

Constantine  Copronymus,  the  Iconoclast,  had  en- 
deavored to  make  an  alliance  with  Pepin  the  ad. 767. 
Frank.  Pepin  held  a  council  on  image-worship  at 
Gentilly,  at  which  the  ambassadors  of  Copronymus 
i^peared,  it  is  not  known  for  what  ostensible  purpose, 
perhaps  to  negotiate  a  matrimonial  union  between  the 
coiuts,  but  no  doubt  with  the  view  to  detach  Pepin 
from  the  support  of  the  Italian  rebels  to  the  Eastern 
Empire.  Of  these  the  real  head  was  the  Pope,  whose 
refusal  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor,  and  alliance  with 
the  Franks,  were  defended  on  the  plea  that  the  Em- 
peror was  an  iconoclast  and  a  heretic.  Pepin  probably 
took  no  great  pains  to  understand  the  religious  ques- 
tion ;  in  that  he  was  content  to  acquiesce  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Pope ;  nor  were  the  offers  of  Constantine 
sufficiently  tempting  to  incline  him  to  break  up  his 
Italian  policy.  Image-worship  remained  an  undecided 
question  with  the  Franks. 

But  Charlemagne  and  the  Council  of  Frankfort  pro- 
claimed their  deliberate  judgment  on  a  question  already. 
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it  might  seem,  decided  by  a  Council  which  aspired 
be  thought  (Ecumenic,  and  by  the  notorioos 
of  more  than  one  Pope.  The  canon  of  tlie  CoudcO  rf 
Franl(fort  overstates  tlie  deerees  of  Nicea.  It  airsif^V 
that  synod  as  commanding,  under  the  pain  of  anathe- 
ma,  the  same  service  and  adoration  to  be  paid  to  the 
images  as  to  the  Divine  Trinity.  This  adoration  thej 
reject  with  contempt,  and  condemn  with  one  voice. 
But  the  brief  decree  of  Frankfort  must  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  deliberate  and  declared  opini(MlS 
of  Cliarlemagne,  as  contained  in  the  famous  Caro- 
linian Books.  These  books  speak  in  the  name  <^ 
the  Emperor ;  Charlemagne  himself  boldly  descend] 
into  the  arena  of  controversy.  The  real  author- 
ship of  these  books  can  never  be  known ;  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  attribute  them  to  Alcuin,  the  only  known 
writer  equal  to  the  task.  It  is  probable  indeed  that 
the  Emi)eror  may  have  called  more  than  one  coun- 
sellor to  his  assistance  in  this  deliberate  examination 
of  an  important  question,  but  to  Christendom  the 
books  spoke  in  the  name  and  with  the  authority  of 
the  Emperor. 

Throughout  the  discussion,  Charlemagne  treads  his 
middle  jiath  with  firmness  and  dignity.  He  reject*, 
with  uncompromising  disdain,  all  worship  of  images; 
he  will  not  tamper,  perhaps  he  feels  or  writes  as  if  he 
felt  the  danger  of  tampering,  in  the  less  pliant  Latin, 
with  those  subtile  distinctions  of  meaning  which  the 
Western  Church  was  obliged  to  borrow,  and  without 
clear  understanding,  from  the  finer  and  more  copious 
Greek.  He  rejects  alike  adoration,  worship,  reverence, 
veneration.^  He  will  not  admit  the  kneeling  before 
>  Lib.  ii.  21,  23;  iii.  18;  ii.  3Tj  ii.  30. 
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them  ;  the  burning  of  lights  or  the  offering  of  incense  ;  ^ 
or  the  kissing  of  a  lifeless  image,  though  it  represent 
the  Virgin  and  the  Child.  Images  are  not  even  to  be 
reverenced,  as  the  saints,  as  living  men,  as  relics,  as 
the  Bible,  as  the  Holy  Sacrament,  as  the  Cross,  as  the 
sacred  vessels  of  the  Church,  as  the  Church  itself.^ 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Charlemagne  is  no  Iconoclast: 
he  admits  images  and  pictures  into  churches  as  orna- 
ments, and,  according  to  the  definition  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  as  keeping  alive  the  memory  of  pious  men  and 
of  pious  deeds.^  The  representatives  of  the  Pope  ven- 
tured no  remonstrance  either  against  the  accuracy  or 
the  conclusion  of  the  Council.  The  Carolinian  Books 
were  sent  to  the  Pope  at  Rome.  Hadrian  still  ruled : 
he  was  too  prudent  not  to  dissemble  the  indignation 
which  he  must  have  felt  at  this  usurpation  of  spiritual 
authority  by  the  temporal  power,  at  least  by  this  asser- 
tion of  independence  in  a  Transalpine  Council,  a  Coun- 
cil chiefly  of  barbarian  prelates ;  or  to  betray  his 
wounded  pride  at  this  quiet  contempt  of  his  theologi- 
cal arguments,  which  could  hardly  be  unknown  as 
forming  part  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Nicene  Council, 
yet  were  not  even  noticed  by  the  Imperial  a.d.  7%. 

•        ^  .    T   .  rr.t  •  .  Hadrian  died 

controversialist.      i  here   is    no    peremptory  Dec.  26, 796. 
declaration  of  his  own  infallibility,  no  anathema  against 
the  contumacious  prelates,  no  protest  against  the  Impe- 
rial interference.     A  feeble  answer,  still  extant,  testi- 

1  **Quod  ante  ImagiDes  lamiiuuria  concinnentur,  et  thymiamata  adolean- 
tur."  — iv.  3;  iv.  23. 

«  Lib.  ii.  21,  24;  iu.  25 ;  ii.  30,  27 ;  i.  28,  29 ;  iii.  27;  iv.  8,  12.  Walch, 
vol.  xi.  pp.  57,  59. 

*  See  the  very  curious  dencription  of  Charlemagne's  own  splendid  palace 
at  Ingclheim.  —  Ermondus  Nigcllu.s,  iv.  The  whole  Scripture  histoiy  was 
painted  on  the  walls.  There  were  sculptures  representing  all  the  great 
events  in  profane  history.    "  Regia  nanique  domus  late  ptrtculfia  nitescit.** 
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fies  at  once  the  authenticity  of  the  Carolinian  Books,  the 
embarrassment  of  the  Pope  within  the  grasp  of  a  more 
powerful  reasoner  and  more  learned  theologian,  his  awe 
of  a  superior  powef .  Nor  did  this  controversy  lead  to 
any  breach  of  outward  amity,  or  seem-  to  deaden  the 
inward  feelings  of  mutual  respect.  Hadrian  writes 
this,  his  last  letter,  with  profound  deference.  Charie- 
magne  shed  tears  at  the  death  of  the  Pontiff;  and,  as 
has  been  said,  showed  the  strongest  respect  for  his 
memory. 

These  theological  questions  settled  before  the  Coun- 
cil of  Frankfort,  a  singular  spectacle  was  exhibited,  as 
though  to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  the  power 
and  dubious  clemency  of  Charlemagne.  Tassilo,  the 
Duke  of  Bavaria,  cousin  to  the  Emperor,  who  liad 
been  subdued,  deposed,  despoiled  of  his  territory,  was 
introduced,  Immbly  to  acknowledge  his  offences  against 
tlie  Frankish  sovereign,  to  entreat  his  forgiveness,  to 
tlirow  himself  and  all  his  family  on  the  mercy  of 
Charlemagne.  The  Emperor  condescended  to  be  mer- 
cifiil,  but  he  kept  possession  of  the  territory.  The  un- 
fortunate Tassilo  and  all  his  family  ended  their  days 
in  a  montistery.  The  Council  added  to  its  canons, 
condemnatory  of  the  Spanish  heresy  and  of  image- 
worship,  a  third,  ratifying  this  degradation,  spolia- 
tion, and  life-long  imprisonment  of  the  Duke  of  Ba- 
varia. 

Of  the  two  following  canons,  one  regulated  the  sale 
of  corn,  and  fixed  a  price  beyond  which  it  was  unlawful 
to  sell  it.  The  other  related  to  the  circulation  of  the 
coin,  and  enacted  that  whoever  should  refuse  the  roval 
money,  when  of  real  silver  and  of  full  weight,  if  a 
freeman,  should  pay  a  fine  of  fifkeen  shillings  to  the 
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Crown ;  if  a  slave,  forfeit  what  he  offered  for  sale,  and 
be  pnbliclj  flogged  on  his  naked  person. 

The  ninth  canon  decreed  that  Peter,  a  Bishop, 
should  appear,  with  the  two  or  three  bishops  who  had 
assisted  at  his  consecration,  or  at  least  his  Archbishop, 
as  his  compurgators,  and  should  swear  before  God  and 
the  angels  that  he  had  not  taken  counsel  concerning 
the  death  of  the  King,  or  against  his  kingdom,  or  been 
guilty  of  any  act  of  disloyalty.^  But  as  the  Bishop 
could  not  bring  his  compurgators  into  court,  he  pro- 
posed that  his  man  should  undergo  the  ordeal,  the 
judgment  of  God ;  that  himself  should  swear,  with- 
out touching  either  the  holy  relics  or  the  Gospel,  to 
his  own  innocence ;  and  that  God  would  deal  with  his 
man  according  to  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  his  oath. 
What  the  ordeal  was  does  not  appear,  but  the  man 
passed  through  it  unhurt ;  and  the  Bishop,  by  the 
clemency  of  the  King,  was  restored  to  his  honors. 

Other  canons,  of  a  more  strictly  ecclesiastical  char- 
acter, were  passed  :  —  i.  To  enforce  discipline  in  mon- 
asteries.^ II.  On  the  residence  of  the  clergy,  iii.  On 
Ordinations,  which  were  fixed  for  presbyters  to  the  age 
of  thirty.  Virgins  were  not  to  take  the  vows  before 
twenty-two.  No  one  was  to  receive  the  slave  of  an- 
other ;  no  bishop  to  ordain  a  slave  without  permission 
of  his  master,  iv.  The  payment  of  tithe,  v.  For 
the  maintenance  of  churches  by  those  who  held  the 
benefices.*      vi.    Against  the  worship   of  new  saints 

1  This  conspiracy  is  alluded  to  in  Eginhard,  sub  ann.  792.  See  the  note 
of  Sinnond  in  Labbe,  p.  1066. 

s  No  abbot  was  to  blind  or  mutilate  one  of  his  monks  for  any  crime 
whatever.    **  Ni^i  regulari  diitciplins  subjaceant." 

•  If  any  one  was  found  "  by  true  men  '*  to  have  purloined  timber,  stone, 
or  tiles,  fh)m  the  churches,  for  his  own  house,  he  was  compelled  to  restore 
them.  —  xzvi. 
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without  authority,  vii.  For  the  destructioii  of  trees 
and  groves  sacred  to  pagan  deities,  tiu.  Against  the 
belief  that  God  can  be  adored  only  in  three  languages ; 
*'  there  is  no  tongue  in  which  prayer  may  not  be  of- 
fered." The  Teutonic  spirit  is  here  again  manifesting 
itself.  The  fast  statute  of  the  Council,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Emperor,  admitted  the  Briton  Alcuin,  on 
account  of  his  ecclesiastical  erudition,  to  all  the  hon- 
ors, and  to  be  named  in  the  prayers  of  the  Council.' 
Such  was  the  Council  of  Frankfort,  the  first  example 
of  that  Teutonic  independence  in  which  fhe  clergy  ap- 
pear as  feudal  beneficiaries  around  the  throne  of  their 
temporal  liege  lord,  with  but  remote  acknowledgment 
of  their  spiritual  sovereign,  passing  acts  not  merely 
without  his  direct  assent,  but  in  contravention  of  liis 
declared  opinions.  Charlemagne,  not  yet  Em|)eror,  is 
manifestly  lord  over  the  whole  mind  of  the  West.  Ex- 
cept tliat  he  condescends  to  take  counsel  with  the  prel- 
ates instead  uf  tlic  military  nobles,  he  asserts  the  same 
unlimited  authority  over  ecclesiastical  and  civil  affairs. 
He  is  too  powerful  for  the  Pope  not  to  be  his  humble 
and  loyal  subject.  The  Pope  might  take  refuge  in  the 
thought  that  the  assembly  at  Frankfort  was  but  a  local 
synod,  and  aspired  not  to  the  dignity  of  an  Ecumenic 
Council ;  and  to  local  or  national  synods  much  power 
had  always  been  allowed  to  regulate  the  discipline  of 
their  Churches,  provided  they  issued  no  canons  which 
infringed  on  the  Catholic  doctrines :  yet  these  wore 
statutes  for  the  whole  realm  of  Charlemagne,  almost 
commensurate  with  the  Western  Patriarchate  the  ac- 
tual spiritual  dominion  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  with 
Latin   Christendom.      Yet,   on   the  other   hand,   the 

I  Cuon  lii. 
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hierarchy  of  the  Church  is  advancing  fiur  beyond  the 
ancient  boundaries  of  its  power;  it  is  imperceptibly, 
almost  unconsciously,  trenching  on  temporal  ground, 
Tlie  Frankfort  assembly  is  a  diet  as  well  as  a  synod. 
The  prelates  appear  as  the  King's  counsellors,  not  only 
in  religious  matters,  or  on  matters  on  the  doubtful 
borders  between  religion  and  policy,  but  likewise  on 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire  —  afiairs  belonging  to  the 
internal  government  of  the  State. 

And  though  Charlemagne,  as  liege  lord  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race,  as  conqueror  of  kingdoms  beyond  the 
Teutonic  borders,  as  sovereign  of  almost  the  whole 
Transalpine  West,  and  afterwards  as  Emperor,  stood 
80  absolutely  alone  above  all  other  powers  ;  though 
the  Pope  must  be  content  to  lurk  among  his  vassals; 
yet  doubtless,  by  his  confederacy  with  the  Pope,  Char- 
lemagne fixed,  even  on  more  solid  foundations,  the 
papal  power.  The  Pope  as  well  as  the  hierarchy  was 
manifestly  aggrandized  by  his  policy.  The  Frankish 
alliance,  the  dissolution  of  the  degrading  connection 
with  the  East,  the  magnificent  donation,  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  Pope's  hand,  the 
visits  to  Rome,  whether  to  protect  the  Pope  from  his 
unruly  subjects  or  for  devotion ;  everything  tended 
to  throw  a  deepening  mysterious  majesty  around  the 
Pope,  the  more  imposing  according  to  the  greater  dis- 
tance from  which  it  was  contemplated,  the  more  sub- 
lime from  its  indefinite  and  boundless  pretensions.  The 
Papacy  had  yet  indeed  to  encounter  many  fierce  con- 
tentions from  without,  and  still  more  dangerous  foes 
around,  before  it  soared  to  the  plenitude  of  its  power 
and  influence  in  the  period  from  Gregory  VII.  to  In- 
nocent III.     It  was  to  sink  to  its  lowest  point  of  deg- 
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radation  in  the  tenth  century,  before  it  emerged  again 
to  contest  the  dominion  of  the  world  with  the  Empire, 
with  the  successors  of  Cliarlemagne,  to  commit  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  powers  in  a  long  and  obstinate 
strife,  in  which  for  a  time  it  was  to  gain  the  victory. 
The  brief  epoch  of  renascent  letters,  arts,  education, 
Arte  and  let-  duriug   the  reigu  of  Charlemagne,   was  as 

ten  under  •         i    ^    i  •  i 

Charlemagne,  premature,  as  insulated,  as  transitory,  as  the 
unity  of  his  Empire.  Alcuin,  whom  one  great  writer  ^ 
calls  the  intellectual  prime  minister  of  Charlemagne, 
with  all  his  fame,  his  well-merited  fame,  and  those 
whom  another  great  writer*  calls  the  Paladins  of  his 
Kterary  court,  Clement,  Angilbert,*  all  but  Eginhard, 
were  no  more  than  the  conservators  and  propagators  of 
the  old  traditionary  learning,  the  Augustinian  theology, 
the  Boethian  science,  the  grammar,  the  dry  logic  and 
meagre  rhetoric,  the  Church  music,  the  astronomy, 
mostly  confined  to  the  calculation  of  Easter,  of  the 
trivium  and  quadrivium.  The  Life  of  Charlemagne 
by  Eginhard  is  unquestionably  the  best  historic  work 
which  had  appeared  in  the  Latin  language  for  cen- 
turies ;  but  Eginhard,  during  his  later  years,  in  his 
monastery  in  the  Odenwald,  stooped  to  be  a  writer  of 
legend.*     Perhaps  the  Carolinian  books  are  the  jnost 

*  M.  Guizot. 

2  Mr.  Hallam. 

'  Agobard,  Archbishop  of  Lyons,  of  a  much  higher  cast  of  mind,  was 
bred  under  Charlemagne. 

*  The  history  of  the  Translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Marcellinus  and  St 
Peter  Martyr,*  and  their  miracles,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary'  works 
of  this  extraordinary  age,  written,  as  it  was,  by  a  statesman  and  counsel- 
lor of  two  emperors.  Two  clerks,  servants  of  Abbot  Eginhard  and  the 
abbot  of  St.  M^dard  in  Soissons,  are  sent  to  Rome  to  sttaJ  relics.    They 

*  An  exoTciflt  martyred  at  Rome.  The  martyrdom  is  related  in  a  curious  trochaic 
poem,  not  without  spirit  and  vigor,  ascribed  also  to  Eginhard.  —  Kginhardi  Opera, 
by  H.  Teulet.  Soc.  Hist,  de  France. 
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remarkable  writings  of  the  time.  It  might  seem  as  if 
Latin  literature,  as  it  had  almost  expired  in  its  origi- 
nality among  the  great  lawyers,  so  it  revived  in  ju- 
risprudence. Even  the  schools  which  Charlemagne 
established,  if  he  did  not  absolutely  found,  on  a  wide 
and  general  scale,^  had  hardly  a  &mous  teacher,  and 
must  await  some  time  before  they  could  have  their 
Erigena,  still  later  their  Anselm,  their  Abelard,  with 
his  antagonists  and  followers.  What  that  Teutonic 
poetry  was  which  Charlemagne  cherished  with  German 
reverence,  it  is  vain  to  inquire :  whether  tribal  Prank- 
ish songs,  or  the  groundwork  of  those  national  poems 
which,  having  passed  through  the  Latin  verse  of  the 
monks,^  came  forth  at  length  as  the  Nibelungen  and 
the  Heldenbuch. 

mmke  a  borglarious  entiy  by  night  into  a  tomb  (snch  sacrilege  was  a  capi- 
tal crime),  carry  off  the  two  saints,  with  difficulty  convey  the  holy  pluider 
oat  of  Rome  and  through  Italy  (some  of  the  party  pilfering  a  limb  or  two 
on  the  way).  Eginhard  is  not  merely  the  shameless  receiver  of  these 
stolen  treasures;  there  is  no  bound  to  his  pious  and  public  exultation.  The 
aaints  are  fully  consentient,  rejoice  in  their  seduction  from  their  inglorious 
repose ;  their  restless  activity  reveals  itself  in  perpetual  visions,  till  they 
are  settled  to  their  mind  in  their  chosen  shrines.  A  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  of  miracles  follow ;  wrought  in  all  quarters,  even  in  the  imperial 
palace.  It  might  almost  seem  surprising  that  there  should  be  a  blind, 
lame,  paralytic,  or  demoniac  person  left  in  the  land. 

1  See  the  schools  in  Hallam,  ii.  p.  478. 

1  See  the  poem  De  Expeditione  Attilie 
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LOUIS  THE  PlOns. 

The  unity  of  the  Empire,  so  fevorable  to  the  unity 
Jan.  28,  '*^  Christendom,  ceased  not  at  the  death  d" 
i.D.Bi4.  Cliarlemagne,  it  lasted  during  some  years  of 
the  reign  of  hia  successor.  But  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  as  it  depended  not  on  the  personal  character 
of  tlie  sovereign,  remained  undissevered.  In  the  con- 
tests among  Charlemagne's  descendants  the  Pope  min- 
gles with  his  full  unbroken  authority;  while  the  strife 
among  the  military  feudatories  of  the  Empire  only 
weakens,  or  exposes  the  weakness  of  the  imperial 
power.  The  influence  of  the  great  Transalpine  prel- 
ates, so  often  on  different  sides  in  the  strife,  aggran- 
dizes that  of  the  Pope,  whom  eacli  party  was  eager,  at 
any  sacrifice,  to  obtain  as  an  ally.  Already  the  Papal 
Legates,  before  the  pontificate  of  Nicolas  I,,  begin  to 
ap[)ear,  and  to  conduct  themselves  with  arrogance 
which  implies  conscious  power.  The  awful  menace 
of  excommunication  is  employed  to  restrain  sovereign 
princes.  The  Emperor  for  a  time  still  holds  his  su- 
premacy. Rome  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  an  imperial 
city.  The  Pope  is  not  considered  duly  elected  without 
the  Emperor's  approbation ;  the  successor  of  Leo  III. 
throws  the  blame  of  his  hasty  consecration  on  the 
clergy  and  people.     But,  first  the  separation  of  the 
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Italian  kingdom  from  the  Empire,  and  afterwards  the 
feebleness,  or  the  distance,  or  the  preoccupation  of  the 
Emperor,  allows  this  usage  to  fall  into  desuetude. 

Yet,  during  the  whole  of  this  period,  and  indeed 
much  later,  in  the  highest  days  of  the  Papacy,  the 
limited  and  contested  power  of  the  Pope  in  Rome 
strongly  contrasts  with  his  boundless  pretensions  and 
vast  authority  in  remoter  regions.  The  Pope  and  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  might  appear  distinct  persons.  Al- 
ready that  turbulence  of  the  Roman  people,  which 
afterwards,  either  in  obedience  to,  or  in  fierce  strife 
with,  the  lawless  petty  sovereigns  of  Romagna,  de- 
graded the  Papacy  to  its  lowest  state,  had  broken  out, 
and  was  constantly  breaking  out,  unless  repressed  by 
some  strong  friendly  arm,  or  overawed  by  a  pontiff  of 
extraordinary  vigor  or  sanctity.  The  life  of  the  Pope, 
in  these  tumults,  was  not  secure.  While  mighty  mon- 
archs  in  the  remotest  paits  of  Europe  were  trembling 
at  his  word,  he  was  himself  at  the  mercy  of  a  lawless 
rabble.  The  Romans  still  aspired  to  maintain  their 
nationality.  It  was  rare  at  that  time  for  any  one  but 
a  bom  Roman  to  attain  the  Papacy ;  ^  and  no  doubt 
at  each  promotion  there  would  be  bitter  disappointment 
among  rival  prelates  and  conflicting  interests.  It  was 
at  once  the  strength  and  weakness  of  the  Pope ;  it 
arrayed  sometimes  a  powerful  party  on  his  side,  some- 
times condensed  a  powerful  host  against  him.  Though 
the  Romans  had  been  overawed  by  the  magnificence 
and  grandeur  of  Charlemagne,  and  had  joined,  it 
might  seem,  cordially  in  their  acclamations  at  his  a»- 

1  Of  nearly  fifty  Popes,  from  Hadrian  to  Gregory  V.  (a  German  created 
by  Otho  the  Great),  there  appears  one  Tuscan  (Martin  or  Marinus),  and 
three  or  four  of  doubtful  origin :  every  one  of  the  rest  is  described  ac 
^  patri&  Romanna." 
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sumption  of  the  Empire,  (which  still  implied  dcMiiiiiion 
over  Rome,)  yet  the  Franks,  the  Transalpines,  were 
foreigners  and  barbarians.  The  Pope  was  constantly 
compelled  by  Roman  turbulence  to  recur  to  his  impe- 
rial protector  (among  whose  titles  and  offices  was 
Defender  of  the  Church  of  Rome)  ;  yet  the  presence 
of  the  Emperor,  while  it  flattered,  wounded  the  pride 
of  the  Romans :  if  it  gratified  one  &ction,  imbittered 
the  hatred  of  the  others. 

Leo  III.  must  have  been  among  the  most  munificent 
and  splendid  of  the  Roman  Pontifis.  Charlemagne 
had  made  sumptuous  and  imperial  ofierings  on  the 
altar  of  St.  Peter.  His  donation  seems  to  have  en- 
dowed the  Pope  with  enormous  wealth.  Long  pages 
in  Leo's  Life  are  filled  i?vith  his  gifts  to  every  church  in 
Rome  —  to  many  in  the  Papal  territories.  Buildings 
were  lined  with  marble  and  mosaic  :  there  were  imar^es 
of  gold  and  silver  of  great  weight  and  costly  workman- 
ship (a  silent  but  significant  protest  against  the  Coun- 
cil of  Frankfort),  priestly  robes  of  silk  and  embroidery, 
and  set  with  precious  stones ;  censers  and  vessels  of 
gold,  columns  of  silver.  The  magnificence  of  the 
Roman  churches  must  have  rivalled  or  surpassed  the 
most  splendid  days  of  the  later  republic,  and  the  most  * 
ostentatious  of  the  Cajsars.^ 

Leo,  like  other  prodigal  sovereigns,  may  have  ex- 
acted the  large  revenues,  which  he  spent  with  such 
profiision,  with  hardness,  which  might  be  branded  as 
avarice ;  and  hence  the  Pope,  who  was  thus  gorgeously 

^  Anastasiufl  in  Yit.  Leo  expended  1320  pounds  of  gold  (pounds 
weight?)  and  24,000  of  silver  on  tlie  churches  in  Rome.  Thirtv-five  pages 
of  this  faithful  chronicler  of  the  wealth  and  expenditure  of  the  Roman 
See  are  devoted  to  the  details.  —  Compare  Ellendorf,  Die  KaroUnger  und 
die  Hierarchic  ihrer  Zeit,  ii.  p.  65. 
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ailurniiiir  the  ciiv  uiid  all  his  (loiiiiiiiuns  with  noble 
buildings,  and  decorating  the  churches  with  unex- 
ampled splendor,  was  still  in  i)erpetual  danger  from 
popular  insurrection.  Even  during  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne, Leo  was  hardly  safe  in  Rome.  Immediately 
on  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  the  embers  of  j^^  ^ 
the  old  hostility  broke  out  again  into  a  flame  ;  c»»ri«nMne. 
and  the  Po])e  held  his  throne  only  through  the  awe  of 
the  imperial  power,  at  the  will  of  Charlemagne's  suc- 
cessor, Louis  the  Pious. 

There  was  a  manifest  conflict,  during  his  later  years, 
in  the  court,  in  the  councils,  in  the  mind  of  Charle- 
magne, between  the  King  of  the  Franks  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  West ;  between  the  dissociating  in- 
dependent Teutonic  principle,  and  the  Roman  prin- 
ciple of  one  code,  one  dominion,  one  sovereign.  The 
Church,  though  Teutonic  in  descent,  was  Roman  in 
die  sentiment  of  unity.  The  great  churchmen  were 
mostly  against  the  division  of  the  Empire.  The  Em- 
pire was  still  one  and  supreme.  The  vigorous  impulse 
given  to  the  monarchical  authority  by  its  founder 
maintained  for  a  few  years  the  majesty  of  his  son's 
throne.  That  unity  had  been  threatened  by  a.d.806. 
the  {)roclaimed  division  of  the  realm  between  the  sons 
of  Charlemagne.  The  old  Teutonic  usage  of  equal 
distribution  seemed  doomed  to  prevail  over  the  august 
unity  of  the  Roman  Empire.  What  may  appear  more 
extraordinary,  the  kingdom  of  Italy  was  the  inferior 
appanage:  it  carried  not  with  it  the  Empire,  which 
was  still  to  retain  a  certain  supremacy ;  that  was  re- 
served for  the  Teutonic  sovereign.  It  might  seem  as 
if  this  were  but  the  continuation  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom, which  Charlemagne  still  held  by  the  right  of 
VOL.  II.  88 
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conquest.  It  was  bestowed  on  Pepin ;  after  his  death 
intrusted  to  Bernhard,  Pepin's  ille^timat«  but  only 
son.  Wiser  counsels  prevailed.  The  two  elder  sona 
of  Charlemagne  died  without  issue ;  Louis  the  third 
son  was  summoned  from  his  kingdom  of  Aquitaine, 
April,  SIS.  and  solemnly  crowned  at  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  as 
successor  to  the  whole  Empire. 

Louis,^  —  bis  name  of  Pious  bespeaks  the  man, — 
thus  the  heir  of  Charlemagne,  had  inheiited  the  re- 
li^on  of  his  father.  But  in  his  gentler  and  less  reso- 
lute character  that  religion  wrought  with  an  abasing 
and  enfeebling  rather  than  ennobling  influence.  As 
King  of  Aquitaine  Louis  bad  been  distinguished  for 
some  valor,  activity,  and  conduct  in  war  against  the 
Saracens  of  Spain  ;^  but  far  more  for  his  munificence 
to  the  churches  and  convents  of  his  kingdom.  The 
more  rigid  clergy  had  looked  forward  with  eager  hope 
to  the  sole  dominion  of  the  pious  king ;  the  statesmen 
among  them  had  concurred  in  the  preservation  of  the 
line  of  the  Empire ;  yet  Louis  would  himself  ha^'e 
chosen  as  his  example  his  ancestor  Carloman,  who 
retired  fi-om  the  world  into  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino,  rather  than  that  of  his  father,  the  lord  and 
conqueror  of  so  many  realms.     It  required  the  author- 

1  ErmnUlui  givfs  [be  Gcrnwn  derivation  of  th«  nami  Louit  (H1udwig(: 
"Ncrope«m«l  lUuto  praclanun,  Wigth  quoque  Man  est."  — Apud  Perti, 
u.  p.  488. 

*  The  pnn*gyrist  of  LouL>.  the  poet  Ennoniius  Ki(^Uiu,  trsent  bii  vig- 
orous BcliiiiDiHlralion  of  Ai|Uitaiiie.  He  desrrilwa  at  full  lenglh  the  liep 
of  Bam'lona,  Kii^nK  probably  B  mucli  larger  Hharc  of  glui^-  [hiu  hii  dm 
to  Louin.  For  liin  geiivral  chanicler  eec  Theg«n.  c.  x.ix.  I^uuis  UDdeistood 
Greek;  «poke  I^liu  as  hi*  vernaruUr  tongue.  On  the  youth  of  Louis  »» 
tliii  excelli'ul  work  of  Funck,  "Ludwig  der  Frumiae."  Sir  F.  Palgrate 
highly  ciilur.i  the  vhumcter  and  aceiimplishmentu  of  Louia.  Louis  Ibe 
IlouH  Tennunced  the  Pagan  (Teutonic?)  poetry  which  he  was  ai-ciutDnied 
to  npeat  in  liis  yuutb.  —  Thej^n.  p.  19. 
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ity  of  Charlemagne,  not  unsupported  even  by  the  most 
austere  of  the  clergy,  the  admirers  of  his  piety,  to 
prevent  him  from  turning  monk.^ 

Yet,  on  his  accession,  the  religion  of  Louis  might 
seem  to  display  itself  in  its  strength  rather  than  in  its 
weakness.     The  license  of  his  father's  court   shrank 
away  from  the  sight  of  the  holy  sovereign.     The  con- 
cubines of  the  late  Emperor,  even  his  daughters  and 
their  paramours,  disappeared  from  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  palace.     Louis  stood  forward  the  reformer,  not 
the  slave  of  the  clergy.     To  outward  appearance,  like 
Charlemagne,  he  was  the  Pope,  or  rather  the  Caliph 
of  his  realm.     He  condescended  to  sit  in  council  with 
his  bishops,  but  he  was  the  ostensible  head  of  the  coun- 
cil ;  his  commissioners  were  still  bearers  of  unresisted 
commands  to  ecclesiastical  as  to  temporal  princes.    Yet 
the  discerning  eye  might  detect  the  coming  change. 
The  ascendency  is  passing  6com  the  Emperor  to  the 
bishops.     It  is  singular,  too,  that   the  nobles  almost 
disappear;  in  each   transaction,  temporal   as  well   as 
ecclesiastical,  the  bishoj)s  advance  into  more  distinct 
prominence,  the   nobles   recede   into  obscurity.     The 
great  ecclesiastics,  too,  are  now  almost  all  of  Teutonic 
race.     The  effete  and  dissolute  Roman  hierarchy  has 
died  away.     German  ambition  seizes  the  high  places 
in  the  church  ;  German  force  animates  their  counsels. 
The    great  prelates,   Ebbo   of  Rheims,    Agobard   of 
Lyons,   Theodolf  of  Orleans,   are  manifestly  of  Teu- 
tonic  descent.     Benedict  of  Aniane   is  the   assumed 
name  of  Witiza,  son  of  the  Gothic  Count  of  Mage- 

1  Louis  was  a  serious  man.  When  at  the  banquet  the  jonglers  and 
mimes  made  the  whole  board  burst  out  into  laughter,  Louis  was  never 
seen  to  smile. 
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lone ;  Benedict,  the  most  rigorous  of  ascetics,  who 
stooped  to  the  name,  bat  thought  the  rule  of  the 
elder  Benedict  of  Nursia  fer  befow  monastic  perfec- 
tion. The  bastard  descendants  of  Charles  Mattel  ap- 
pear, two  of  them  even  now,  not  as  kings  or  nobk^, 
hut  as  abbots  or  monks ;  compelled,  perhaps,  to  shroud 
themselves  from  the  jealousy  of  the  legitimate  race  by 
this  disqualification  fur  temporal  rule,  only  to  exer^ 
cise  a  more  powerful  influence  through  their  sacred 
character.^  Adalhard,  Wala,  Bemarius,  were  the  sons 
of  Bendiard,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  MarteL 
Adalhard,  Abbot  of  Corvey,  and  Bemarius,  were  al- 
ready monks :  the  Count  Wala  was  amongst  the  most 
honored  counsellors  of  Charlemagne.  The  nomina- 
tion of  Louis  to  the  sole  empire  had  not  been  unoi>- 
posed.  Count  Wala,  some  of  the  higher  prelates, 
Theodolf  of  Orleans,  no  doubt  Wala's  own  brothers 
Adalhard  and  Bemarius,  would  have  prefenvd,  and 
were  known  or  sus])ecte<l  to  liavo  pressed  upon  the 
Emperor  the  young  liemhard,  the  son,  whom  Charle- 
magne had  legitimated,  or  might  have  legitimated,  of 
the  elder  Pe]iin,  rather  than  the  monk-King  of  Aqui- 
taine.  Wula  indeed  had  hastened,  afler  the  death  of 
Charlemagne,  to  pay  his  earliest  homage  at  Orleans 
to  Louis.  He  thought  it  more  safe,  however,  to  sliave 
his  imperilled  head,  and  become  a  monk.  The  whole 
family  was  proscribed.  Adalhard  was  banishetl  to  the 
island  of  Noirmoutiers  ;  Berniirius  to  Lcrins ;  Tlieo- 
drada  and  Gnndi-nda  the  sisters,  Gundrada,  who  alone 
Ang,  1.         had  preserved  her  chn-stify  in  the  licentious 

1  funrk.  p.  f2.  K«  obxervei  funluT:  "  Die  luatigen  Gceellea  ui  K>H> 
Hiir.  Hie  lliihlen  ^tiiicr  TiA'litor,  deii..m  Ludwig  mit  BEiner  Hciti^rkvil,  lais 
herlii'h  wnr,  knniilen  nntiirlich  den  BibcllcKer  und  PaalmFEDger  niclit  an  die 
Sulle  Kiirla  wuDachen."    Politic  make  >Uui|{c  coolilioiu! 
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court  of  Charlemagne,  were  ignominiously  dismissed 
from  the  court.^ 

A  diet  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  was  among  the  earliest 
acts  of  Louis  the  Pious.  From  this  council  commis- 
sioners were  despatched  throughout  the  empire  to  re- 
ceive complaints  and  to  redress  all  acts  of  oppression.' 
Multitudes  were  found  who  had  been  unrighteously 
despoiled  of  their  property  or  liberty  by  the  counts 
or  other  powerful  nobles.  The  higher  clergy  were 
not  exempted  from  this  inquest,  nor  the  monasteries. 
In  how  many  stern  and  vindictive  hearts  did  this  in- 
quest sow  the  baleful  seed  of  dissatisfaction ! 

The  Emperor  is  not  only  the  supreme  justiciary  in 
his  Gallic  and  German  realm  ;  it  is  his  unquestioned 
right,  it  is  his  duty,  to  decide  between  the  Pope  and 
his  rebellious  subjects  —  pn  the  claims  of  Po|)es  to 
their  throne.  Leo  II L  had  apparently  bestowed  the 
imperial  crown  on  Charlemagne,  had  recreated  the 
Western  Empire  ;  but  he  had  been  obliged  to  submit 
to  the  judicial  award  of  Charlemagne.  He  is  again 
a  suppliant  to  Louis  for  aid  against  the  Romans  and 
must  submit  to  his  haughty  justice.  Whether,  as 
suggested,  the  prodigality  of  Leo  had  led  to  intolera- 
ble exactions  —  whether  he  had  tyrannically  exercised 
his  power,  or  the  turbulent  Romans  would  bear  no 
control  —  (these  animosities  must  ha^e  had  a  deeper 
root  than  the  disappointed  ambition  of  Pope  Hadrian's 
nephews)  —  a  conspiracy  was  formed  to  depose  Pope 

1  "QuiB  inter  venereos  palatii  ardores  et  juvenum  venustates,  etiara 
inter  deliciarum  mulcentia,  et  inter  omnis  libidinis  blandinienta,  tula  meruit 
(ut  credimus)  re|M)rtare  pudicitiie  palinam."  —  Vit.  Adalh.  npud  Pertz,  ii. 
p.  527  Thecxlrada  had  boen  married ;  as  a  widow,  could  only  claim  the 
secondary  praJHe  of  unblemished  virtue. 

"*  See  the  Constitutio,  Bou(]uetf  vi.  p.  410. 
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Leo,  and  to  pat  him  to  death.  Leo  attempted  to  sap- 
press  the  tumults  with  unwonted  rigor :  he  seized  and 
pahlicly  executed  the  heads  of  the  adverse  fiu^oa.^ 
The  city  hurst  out  in  rebellion.  Rome  became  a 
scene  of  plunder,  carnage,  and  conflagration.  Intel- 
ligence was  rapidly  conveyed  to  the  court  of  Louis. 
King  Bemhard,  who  had  been  among  the  lirst  to  ren- 
der liis  allegiance  to  his  uncle  at  Ais-la-Chapelle,  had 
been  confinned  in  the  government  of  Italy.  He  was 
commanded  to  interpose,  as  tlie  delegate  of  the  Em- 
peror. Bemhard  fell  ill  at  Rome,  but  sent  a  report 
by  the  imperial  officer,  the  Count  Gerhard,  to  the 
sovereign.  With  him  went  a  humble  mission  from 
tlie  Po|>c,  to  deprecate  the  displeasure  of  that  sover- 
eign, expressed  at  the  haste  and  cruelty  of  his  execur 
tions,  and  to  answer  the  charge  made  against  him  by 
tlie  adverse  faction.  No  sooner  had  King  Bemhard 
withdi-awn  from  Rome  than,  on  the  illness  of  Leo,  a 
new  insurrection  broke  out.  The  Romans  sallied  forth, 
plundered  mid  burned  the  farms  on  the  Pope's  estates 
in  the  neighborhood.  They  were  only  compelled  to 
peace  by  the  armed  interference  of  the  Dukeof  Spoleto. 
The  death  of  Leo,  and,  it  should  seem,  the  unpopu- 
junria.siB.  lar  election  of  his  successor,  Stephen  IV., 
exas|>erated  rather  than  allayed  the  tumults.  Ste- 
phen's first  acts  were  to  make  the  Romans  swear 
fealty  to  the  Emperor  Louis ;  *  to  despatch  a  mission, 
excusing,  on  account  of  the  popular  tumults,  his  con- 
jum22.  secration  without  the  a]>probation  of  the  Em- 
peror, or  the  presence  of  his  legates.*     In   the  third 

1  A.».  815,  >:KiiihHnl,  xub  ana. 

■  Th?t(«n.,  Vit.  HIndovici.  ii.  Ml. 

■  "  Miirit  interim  duabun  legatin,  qui  qoasi  pro  tai  coUMvratioDe  impo- 
nloii  luegfrtTeat."  —  Egiahard.  >ud.  816. 
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month  of  his  pontificate  Stephen  was  compelled  to  take 
refiige,  or  seek  protection,  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor, 
against  his  intractable  subjects.^  He  was  received  in 
Rheims  with  splendid  courtesy,  and  with  his  own  hand 
crowned  the  emperor.  Thus  the  fugitive  from  his  own 
city  aspires  to  ratify  the  will  of  Charlemagne,  the 
choice  of  the  whole  empire,  the  hereditary  right  of 
Louis  to  the  throne  of  the  Western  world.  In  Rome 
the  awe  of  Louis  commanded  at  least  some  temporary 
cessation  of  the  conflict,  and  a  general  amnesty.  Ste- 
phen returned  to  Rome,  accompanied  by  those  who 
had  been  tlie  most  daring  and  obstinate  rebels  against 
his  predecessor  Leo  and  the  Church.^  Stephen  died 
soon  after  his  return  to  Rome. 

On  his  death  Paschal  L  was  chosen  by  the  impa- 
tient  clergy  and  people,  and   compelled  to  J»n.  24, 817. 
assume  tlie  Pontificate  without  the  Imperial  chai  i. 
sanction.     But  Paschal  was  too  prudent  to  make  com- 

1  The  poet  disguises  the  flight  of  Stephen ;  he  comes  to  Rheims  at  the 
invitation  of  I^uis:  — 

*'  Tarn  Jabet  accizi  Romana  ab  sede  patronom." 

The  interview  is  described  in  his  most  florid  style.  He  makes  the  Pope 
draw  a  comparison  between  his  visit  and  that  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  to 
Solomon :  — 

'*  Rex  tamen  ante  sagax  flezato  popUte  adorat 
Terqae  quaterqae,  Dei  sive  in  honore  Petri, 
SoBcipit  banc  supplex  Stephanas,  maDibusque  Mentis 

Sublefat  e  t«rril,  basiat  ora  libens, 
Nunc  oculofl,  nunc  ora,  caput,  nunc  pectora,  colla, 
Ba«iat  alterutri  Kezque  sacerque  piua."  — ii  221. 

All  accounts  agree  in  the  festivities.    The  poet  sajs  — 

'*  Pocula  densa  Tolant,  tangitque  Tolentia  Bacchus  Corda.-'  —  ii.  227. 

The  pious  king  was  not  averse  to  wine.  Funck  erroneously  ascribes 
Stephen's  journey  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Pope's  desire  of  crowning  the 
Emperor. 

'  **  Qui  illic  captivitate  tencbantur,  propter  scelera  ct  iniquitates  suas, 
qua.'f  in  sanctam  Ecclesiam  Romanam  et  erga  dominum  Leonem  Papam 
gesserant.**  —  Anastas.  in  Vit. 
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mon  cause  with  the  Romans  in  this  t)reinature  asser- 
tion of  their  independence ;  he  sent  a  depreeatorjr 
embassy  across  the  Alps,  throwing  the  blame  on  the 
disloyal  precipitancy  of  the  people*  The  Romans  re- 
ceived a  grave  admonition  not  again  to  offend  against 
the  majesty  of  the  Empire. 

Louis  the  Pious  held  his  plenary  Court  a  second 
time  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  The  four  great  acts  of  tliis 
Died  at  Aix-ia  CouHcil  wcrc  amoufic  the  boldest  and  most  com- 

Chapelle.  ,  .  7      .         i  .         , 

juijr,A.D.8i7.  preliensive  ever  submitted  to  a  great  national 
assembly.     The  Emperor  was  still  in  theory  the  sole 
legislator;  not  only  were  the  secret  suggestions,  but 
the  initiatory  motions  in  the  Council,  from  the  supreme 
power.     It  might  seem,  that  in  the  three  acts    which 
regarded  tlie  hierarchy,  the  Emperor  legislated  for  the 
Church ;  but  it  was  in  truth  the  Church  legislating  for 
hei*self    through    the    Emperor.       It   was    Teutonized 
Latin    Christianity   organizing   the    whole   transalpine 
Church  with  no  regard  to  the  Western  Pontiff.     The 
vast  reforms  comprehended  at  once  the  whole  clergy 
and  the  monasteries.     It  was  the  completion,  ratifica- 
tion, extension  of  Charlema<xne's  scheme,  a  scheme  bv 
its  want  of  success  or  universalitv  still  waitinrr  its  con- 
summation.       Chrodogang,   Bishop  of   Metz,   another 
Churrhiaw^.  Tcutou,   had,   undcr   the   last    Merovingians 
and  Pe})in,  aspired  to  bring  the  clergy  to  live  together 
under  the  canonical  discipline.     Charlemagne  had  giv- 
en the  sanction  of  his  authority  to  this  plan.     Now  the 
Archbishops   and   Bishops  are  invested  in   autocratic 
power  to  extend,  if  not  absolutely  to  enforce  this  rigor- 
ous mode  of  life  on  all  the  Priesthood.^     The  sumptu- 

1  Wala,  the  exiled  counsellor  of  Chnrlemaj;Tic,  hen'after  to  nucoeed  to 
the  influence  of  Benedict  of  Anianc,  held  the  Aamc  eocleoiastical  notions  as 
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ary  laws  were  universal,  minute;  the  prohibition  to 
bear  arms ;  the  proscription  of  their  worldly  pomp,  of 
their  belts  studded  with  gold  and  precious  stones ;  their 
brilliant  and  fine  ajiparel ;  their  gilded  spurs.  But  if 
stripped  of  their  pomp,  it  is  only  to  increase  immeasur- 
ably their  power.  If  the  sacerdotal  army  is  to  be 
arrayed  under  more  rigid  order  and  under  more  abso- 
lute command,  it  is  only  that  it  may  be  more  efficient. 
Church  property  is  strictly  inviolable.  II.  The  mon- 
asteries (which  it  might  have  seemed*  the  sole  object  of 
Louis,  since  his  accession,  to  endow  with  ampler 
wealth)^  are  submitted  to  the  iron  rule  of  Benedict  of 
Aniane.  III.  This  hierarchy,  so  reformed,  so  reinvig- 
orated,  aspires  to  sever  itself  entirely  from  the  state. 
A  special  Capitular  asserted  their  full  and  independent 
rights.  The  election  of  Bishops  was  to  be  in  the 
clergy  and  the  commonalty ;  that  of  the  abbots  in  the 
brotherhood  of  monks.  The  Crown,  the  nobles,  sur- 
rendered or  were  excluded  from  all  interposition.  The 
right  of  patronage,  even  in  nobles  who  built  churches 
on  their  own  domain,  was  limited  to  the  nomination  ; 
once  instituted,  only  the  Bishop  could  depose  or  exj)el 
the  priests.  The  whole  property  of  the  Church  was 
under  their  indefeasible,  irresponsible  administration. 
The  Teutonic  aristocracy  of  the  Church  maintained  its 
lofty  tone.  No  unfree  man  could  be  admitted  to  holy 
orders;  if  he  stole  into  orders,  might  be  degraded  and 

to  the  rigoroas  subordination  of  monks  and  clergy  to  rule.  He  denounces 
even  the  court  chaplains:  '* Quorum  itaque  vita  neque  sub  reguh\  est  mon- 
achorum,  neque  sub  epiHCopo  militat  canonice,  pnesertim  cum  nulla  alia 
tirocinia  sint  ecclesiarum,  quam  sub  his  duobus  ordinibus/*  tt  stq. —  Vita 
Wala?,  Pertz,  ii.  660. 

1  In  the  Ke^sta,  during  the  first  years  of  Louis,  it  is  ditlirult  to  find  out 
the  public  acts,  among  the  long  succession  of  grants  to  churches  and  mon- 
asteries.—  Boehmer,  Kcgesta,  Frankfort,  1833. 
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restored  to  hb  lord.  If  the  Bishop  would  ordain  * 
slave,  he  must  be  first  emancipated  before  the  whtJe 
Church  and  the  people.  Yet  were  there  provisions  to 
limit  abuses  as  well  as  to  increase  power.  The  three- 
fold division  of  the  church  revenues  is  onact«d,  two- 
thirds  to  the  poor,  one  to  the  monks  and  clergy.  The 
clergy  are  prohibited  from  receiving  donations  or  be- 
quests to  tile  wrong  of  near  reUtions.  None  were  to 
be  received  into  monasteries  in  order  to  obtain  their 
property.  Church  treasures  might  on  one  account 
only  be  pawned  —  the  redemption  of  captives.  Youths 
of  either  sex  were  not  to  be  persuaded  to  receive  the 
tonsure  or  take  the  veil  without  consent  of  their  par- 
ents. All  these  laws  are  enacted  by  the  Emperor  id 
council  for  the  whole  empire,  almost  tantamount  to 
Latin  Cliristendom ;  of  approbation,  ratification,  con- 
finnation  by  the  Pope,  not  one  word ! 

The  Coimcil  Diet  of  Aix-la-Chapclle,  having  thna 
SiHWMionKi  Ifgij^lated  for  the  Church,  contemplated  the 
"»""■'"  dangers  of  the  State.  The  accidental  fall  of 
a  gallery  liad  endangered  the  life  of  the  Emperor ;  he 
was  seriously  hurt.  What,  the  wiser  men  bethought 
tliem,  or  had  long  before  thought,  were  the  Emperor 
thus  suddenly  cut  off,  had  been  the  fate  of  the  Empire  ? 
They  clearly  foresaw  the  danger  of  the  old  Teutonic 
principle,  which  had  been  threatened  even  under 
Charlemagne  —  equal  division  among  the  three  sons 
of  Louis,  The  mother  of  these  three  sons,  as  well  as 
their  closer  adherents,  might  look  with  profound  solici- 
tude at  the  rivalry  of  Beriihard,  son  of  Pepin,  whom 
some  of  the  most  jroworfiil  had  in  their  hearts,  jtrobably 
in  their  counsels,  designated  as  the  successor  of  Charle- 
magne.    The  Council  must  not  separate  without  rcgu- 
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lating  the  succession  of  the  Empire.  His  counsellors 
urged  this  upon  Louis.  "  I  love  my  sons  with  equal 
affection;  but  I  must  not  sacrifice  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  to  my  love."  He  laid  this  question  before  the 
Council,  — "  Is  it  right  to  delay  a  measure  on  which 
depends  the  welfare  of  the  state  ?  "  "  That,"  was  the 
universal  acclamation,  "  which  is  necessary  or  profitable 
brooks  no  delay."  But  such  determination  must  be 
made  with  due  solenmity.  A  fast  of  three  days,  prayer 
for  divine  grace,  is  ordered  by  the  pious  Emperor. 
After  these  three  days  the  decree  was  promulgated.  It 
proclaimed  the  great  principle  of  primogeniture.  The 
whole  empire  fell  in  its  undivided  sovereignty,  at  the 
death  of  Louis,  to  his  eldest  son,  Lothair.  Two  royal 
appanages  were  assigned,  with  the  title  of  King,  to 
Pepin  II.,  Aquitaine,  the  Basque  Provinces,  the  March 
of  Toulouse,  four  Countships  in  Septimania  and  Bur- 
gundy: to  Louis,  the  third  son,  I^varia,  Bohemia, 
Carinthia,  the  Slavian  and  Avarian  provinces  subject 
to  the  Franks.  But  the  younger  sons  were  every  year 
to  pay  homage  and  offer  gifls  to  the  Emperor.  With- 
out his  consent  they  could  not  make  war  or  peace,  send 
envoys  to  foreign  lands,  or  contract  marriage.  If 
either  died  without  heirs,  his  appanage  fell  back  to  the 
Empire.  If  he  should  leave  more  sons  than  one,  the 
people  were  to  choose  one  for  their  king,  the  Emperor 
to  confirm  the  election.  If  one  of  the  younger  broth- 
ers should  take  arms  against  the  Emperor,  he  was  to 
be  admonished  ;  if  contumacious,  deposed. 

This  decree  was  fatal  to  Bcnihard,  the  son,  by  a  con- 
cubine, of    Pepin,^  who  still  held,  by  the  unrevoked 

1  Funck  observes  that  illegitimate  i;*  an  unknown  word;  the  tenn  is 
usually  ex  ancill&. 
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Bernbani  gmnt  of  Charlemagne,  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
king  In  ii«ij.  jjg  alone  was  not  summoned,  had  no  place, 
in  the  gruat  council  of  Aix-la-Ohapelle.  In  tlm  decree 
thefc  was  a  total,  inauspicious,  significant  silence  38  to 
his  name.  And  this  was  the  rctani  for  the  early  and 
ready  allegiance  which  he  had  sworn  to  Louis,  his 
fidelity  in  the  afRiirs  of  Rome.  Bemhard  had  nothing 
left  but  the  energy-  of  despair.  Italy,  weary  and  indig- 
nant, seemed  ready  to  cast  off  the  transalpine  yoke. 
The  Lombards  may  have  aspired  to  restore  their  mined 
kingdom.  Two  great  Bishops,  Anselm  of  Milan,  Wulf- 
hold  of  Cremona,  and  many  of  the  nobles,  tendered 
liim  their  allegiance,  as  their  inde|>eudent  sovereign. 
The  cities  and  people  as  &r  as  tlte  Po  were  ready  or 
were  compelle<l  to  take  the  oath  of  fi-idty.  l'o|»e 
Paschal  was  believed  at  least  not  unfriendly  to  tlie 
ambitious  views  of  Bemhard.  He  was  not  witlmut 
jifiwerful  jiartiwins  beyond  the  Alps.  Tlieotliilf,  Bisluip 
of  Orleans,  was  still  faithful  to  liis  cause.  Wala  and 
his  brothers  were  at  least  suspected  of  the  same  trea- 
sonable inclinations ;  the  three  were  i>laced,  each  in  his 
convent,  under  more  rigid  care. 

But  Louis  raised  an  overpowering  force ;  the  Lom- 
Dtfeniiina  lNi*ds  were  not  nnite<l.  The  Count  of  Bivs- 
BenihMii,  cia,  the  Bishop  Rathald  of  Verona,  retired 
aci-oss  the  Alps  to  the  Em|)eror.  The  powerful  dukes 
of  Friidi  and  Spoleto  adhered  to  the  Imperial  canse. 
Bernliard  had  nothing  left  bnt  submission.  He  passed 
the  Al^is,  and  threw  himself  at  his  uncle's  feet  at 
Chiiluns  on  the  Saoiie.'     Tlie  mild  Louis  iiiteqxised  to 

'  Funck  flwiTlt  (lint  fhe  Kniprew  llermincnril  rtccoyi'd  him  hvit  (he 
Al|>i<,  with  pniiniw  of  fiill  pardon.  I  do  not  Iliink  thai  his  ■ullir>rili(;>  \Kat 
hiiD  OIK.  — p.  VD,  mid  note. 
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mitigate  the  capital  sentence  pronounced  against  the 
rebel  and  the  leaders  of  his  party  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
His  sterner  counsellors,  it  is  said  the  implacable  Her- 
mingard,  insisted  that  Bemhard  should  be  incapacitated 
for  future  acts  of  ambition  by  the  loss  of  his  eyes. 
The  punishment  was  so  cruelly  or  unskilfully  executed, 
that  he  died  of  exhaustion  or  a  broken  heart.  Apru  16, 6i8. 
Some  of  the  rebellious  leaders  suffered  the  same  penal- 
ty: one  died  like  Bemhard.  The  traitor  Bishops, 
Orleans,  Milan,  Cremona,  were  shut  up  in  monasteries. 
Now,  too,  were  the  three  natural  sons  of  Charlemagne, 
Drogo,  Hugh,  and  Thierry,  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
tonsure.  Louis  had  sworn  to  be  their  guardian ;  the 
pious  Emperor  forced  them  to  perpetual  holy  impris- 
onment 

Lothair,  the  eldest  son  of  Louis,  now  crowned,  by 
the  sole  authority  of  Louis,  King  of  Italy,  as-  Lothair  king 
sumed  the  dominion  of  the  Peninsula.  But  **'  ^^^^' 
the  turbulent  state  of  the  whole  country  compelled  him 
to  return  to  Germany,  and  to  demand  succor  in  men 
and  arms  from  his  father.  Rome  was  not  behind  the 
rest,  as  will  speedily  appear,  in  acts  of  violence  and  in- 
subordination. 

So  far  the  son  of  Charlemagne  had  reigned  in  splen- 
dor, in  justice,  in  firmness,  in  wisdom.  He  Death  of  th« 
had  been  the  legislator  of  the  Empire,  both  Hermingard. 
as  to  its  religious  and  temporal  affairs.  He  had,  it 
might  seem,  secured  the  succession  in  his  house ;  he 
had  suppressed  all  rebellion  with  a  strong  hand,  had 
only  yielded  to  mercilessness,  which  could  not  injure 
him  in  the  estimation  of  his  Teutonic  subjects.  On 
the  death  of  his  wife  Henningard  his  mind  was  shaken, 
if  not  partially  disturbed;    his   old   religious   feelings 
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came  back  in  all  their  rigour ;  it  was  feared  tliat  the 
pious  Emperor  would  abdicate  the  throne,  and  retire 
into  a  monastery.  His  counsellors,  to  bind  him  to 
the  world,  persnaded  him  to  take  a  second  wife.  His 
choice  was  made  with  a  singular  union  of  the  indiffei^ 
ence  of  a  monk  and  the  arbitrary  caprice  of  an  Eastern 
MuTtagBof  sultan.'  The  fairest  daughters  of  the  nobles 
F(b.  81B.  were  assembled  for  his  inspection.*  The  mon- 
arch was  at  once  captivated  by  the  surpassing  beauty 
of  Judith,  daugliter  of  the  Bavarian  Count  Wippo.' 
Judith  was  not  only  the  most  beautiful,  according  to 
the  flattering  testimony  of  bishops  and  abbots,  she  was 
the  most  highly  educated  woman  of  the  time.  She 
played  on  the  organ  ;  she  danced  with  perfect  grace ; 
she  was  eloquent  as  well  as  lejirned.  The  uxorious 
monarch  yielded  himself  up  to  his  blind  passion. 

From  this  time  a  strange  feebleness  comes  over  the 
DiMof  character  of  Louis.  The  third  year  after 
Aug.  iflffi.  his  marriage  the  great  diet  of  tlie  Empire  is 
summoned  to  Attigny-on-the-Aisne,  not  to  take  counsel 
for  the  defence,  extension,  or  consolidation  of  the  Em- 
pire ;  not  to  pass  ecclesiastical  or  civil  laws,  but  to 
witness  the  humiliating  jmblic  penance  of  the  Emperor. 
His  sensitive  conscience  had  long  been  |)reying  upon 
him ;  it  repniached  him  with  the  barbarous  blinding 
and  death  of  his  nephew  Bernhard ;  the  chastisement 
of  the  insurgent  Bishops ;  the  presumptuous  restraint 
which  he  had  im|>osed  on  the  holy  monks  Adalhard, 

1  "Timcbalur  a  multi»,  nc  rcgiom  vcUet  rrlinqiiere  Bubernaeulum. 
Taii<lein(|ue  I'l.rum  volurititi  Mtisfttien*,  «t  uniliiiue  adiluclas  procerum 
Slix>  ini<ri<^<<^ii!<,  JixJilh,  filiam  WipponU."  —  A.<troiiiimu!<,  e.  33. 

'  "  In^pvi'Iii  plrriM|iiii  nobilium  filinliua."  —  Eginlmnl,  p.  333. 

■  "  The  niarriB^  was  but  Tour  monlhs  aA«r  the  death  or  UcnniDgard." 
—  Afpbird.  Opcr.  ji.  p.  69. 
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Wala,  Bemarius ;  the  enforced  tonsure  of  Ins  father's 
three  sons. 

Even  in  his  own  time,  this  act  of  Louis  was  com- 
pared  by  admiring  Churchmen  with  the  memorable 
penance  of    Theodosius    the   Great.      How  penanceof 
great  the  difference  between  the  crimes  and  ^"*'* 
character  of  the  men  I     Theodosius,  in  a  transport  of 
passion,  had  ordered  the  promiscuous  massacre  of  all 
the  inhabitants  of  a  flourishing  city.     Bernhard  and 
his  partisans  had  forfeited  their  lives  according  to  the 
laws   of  the   Franks:    the  Emperor   had   interposed, 
though  vainly  and  weakly,  only  to  mitigate  the  j)enalty. 
His  offence  against   Adalhard  and  Wala  was  banish- 
ment from  the  court,  confinement  to  monasteries  of 
men  who  had  aimed  at  excluding  him  from  the  Em- 
pire, whose  abilities  and  influence  he  might  still  dread.^ 
And   for   these   delinquencies   the   trembling   son    of 
Charlemagne,  the  lord  of  his   Empire,  stood  weeping 
and  imploring  the  intercession  of  the  clergy,  and  en- 
deavored to  appease  the  wrath  of  Heaven  by  j)rodigal 
almsgiving  and  the  most  abject  acts  of  penitence.^     He 
supplicated   the   forgiveness   of  Adalhard  and  Wala, 
whom  he  had  already  recalled  to  his  court,  Wala,  now 
that  Benedict  of  Aniane  was  dead,  speedily  to  assume 
absolute   i)ower  over  the   mind   of    Louis.^      Against 
them  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  how  he  had  grievously 
sinned.     He  deplored  his  having  compelled  the  sons  of 

^  "  Timehatur  eniin  quam  maximd  Wala,  Bummi  apud  Kanilum  Impe- 
ratorem  habitiu>  loci,  ne  forte  aliquid  ninifttrum  contra  iinperatorem  moli- 
rettir."  —  A^itronomutt,  ii.  p.  618.     Pertz,  ii. 

*  **  Eleenioiiynarum  ctiam  largiHonc  plurimarum,  oed  et  M.>r\'orum  Christi 
orationum  inHtantia,  nei'non  et  propria  satixfactione,  adeo  divinitati*m  sibi 
plarare  curahat  (|uasi  hiec  quae  ^uper  unuinquein<iue  legaliter  decucuire- 
rant,  9ua  pesta  fuerant  crudelitate."  — p.  626. 

*  **  Yenerabatur  passim  secundus  a  Ciesare/*  — Vit.  Wale,  p.  685. 
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Charlemagne  to  the  tonsure.  If  we  respect  the  consci- 
entious scruples  which  induced  Louis  publicly  to  own 
his  offences,  to  seek  reconciliation  with  his  enemies, 
some  compassion  and  more  contempt  mingle  with  that 
respect  when  we  see  him  thus  prostrating  the  imperial 
dignity  at  the  feet  of  the  hierarchy.  The  penance  of 
Theodosius  was  the  triumph  of  religion  over  the  pride 
and  cruelty  of  man  —  a  noble  remorse ;  in  Louis  it 
was  the  slavery  of  sui)erstition  :  he  had  lost  all  moral 
discrimination  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  own 
guilt.  The  slightest  act  of  authority  against  monk  or 
priest  is  become  a  crime,  reconciliation  with  Heaven 
only  to  be  obtained  by  propitiating  their  favor. 

The  hierarchy  failed  not  to  discover  the  hour  of  the 
monarch's  weakness.  At  the  autumnal  Diet  four  great 
ecclesiastical  councils  were  summoned  to  meet  at  Pen- 
tecost in  the  following  year,  to  treat  of  affairs  of 
religion  and  the  abuses  of  the  civil  power.  Among 
the  crimes  which  it  was  detennined  to  suppress  was 
the  granting  of  monasteries  to  laymen ;  the  grants  of 
Church  })ro[)erty  at  pleasure  to  the  vassals  of  the 
Crown,  without  consent  of  the  bishops.  Thus  the 
bishops  as[)ired  to  be  co-legislators  in  the  diet^s,  sole 
legislators  in  the  councils  of  which  themselves  deter- 
mined tlie  powers. 

Yet  even  in  his  prostrate  humiliation  before  the 
transalpine  clergy,  Louis,  through  his  son  Lothair,  is 
exercising  full  sovereignty  over  Rome.  Lothair,  accom- 
panied by  Wala,  now  at  once  the  confidential  adviser 
of  Louis  in  the  hiirhest  matters,  had  descended  into 
Italy  to  command  disquieted  Rome  into  peace.  He 
had  received  the  crown  from  the  obsequious  Pope. 
Hardly,  however,  had  Lothair  recrossed  the  Alps  when 
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he  was  overtaken  by  hasty  messengers  with  intelligence 
of  new  tumults. 

Two  men  of  the  highest  rank  (Theodorus,  the 
Primicerius  of  the  Church,  and  Leo,  the  Nomencla- 
tor,  who  had  held  high  functions  at  the  coronation  of 
Lothair)  had  been  seized,  dragged  to  the  Lateran  pal- 
ace, blinded,  and  afterwards  beheaded.  The  Pope 
was  openly  accused  of  this  inliuman  act.^  Two  im- 
perial commissioners,  Adelung,  Abbot  of  St.  Vedast, 
and  Hunfrid,  Count  of  Coire,  were  despatched  with 
fall  powers  to  investigate  the  affair.  At  the  same  time 
came  envoys  from  the  Pope  to  the  court  of  Louis.^ 
The  imperial  commissioners  were  baffled  in  their 
inquiry.  Paschal  refased  to  produce  the  murderers ;  he 
asserted  that  they  were  guilty  of  no  crime  in  putting 
to  death  men  themselves  guilty  of  treason  ;  he  secured 
them  by  throwing  around  them  a  half-sacred  character 
as  servants  of  the  Church  of  St.  Peter.^  Himself  he 
exculpated  by  a  solemn  expurgatorial  oath,  before 
thirty  bkhops,  from  all  participation  in  the  deed.  The 
Emperor  received  with  respect  the  exculpation  May,  824. 
of  the  Pope.  But  Paschal  was  summoned  before  a 
higher  judgment :  he  died  immediately  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Emperor's  messengers.  The  Romans, 
though  Paschal  had  vied  with  his  predecessor,  Leo  III., 
in  his  magnificent  donations  to  the  churches  of  Rome, 

^  Both  1^0  and  Theodorus  had  been  sent  as  ambassadors  by  Pascha], 
one  to  the  Eraperor,  the  other  to  Lothair. —  Eginhard.  **  Erant  et  qui 
dicerent,  vel  jussu  vel  consilio  Paschalis  Pontificis  rem  fuisse  {wrpetra- 
tain/*  —  E^inhard,  Annal.  sub  ann.  823.  "Qua  in  re  fama  Pontificis 
quoquu  ludebatur,  dum  ejus  consensui  totum  ascriberetur.** — Astronom. 
p.  802. 

3  John,  Bishop  of  Silva  Candida;  the  librarian  Sergius;  Quirinus  sub- 
deacon,  Leo,  ma.«tcr  of  the  military. 

*  Thegan.,  Vit.  Hludovic.  apud  Pertz,  c.  80.    Eginhard  sub  ann. 
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wonld  not  permit  his  burial  in  the  accustomed  place, 
nor  with  the  usual  pomp.^ 

The  contest  for  the  vacant  see  arrayed  agunst  each 
other  the  two  fections  in  Rome  onder  their  undisguised 
colors.  It  was  a  strife  between  a  transalpine  and  a 
jiiiH,8M.  cisalpine,  a  Teutonic  and  a  Roman  inter- 
est The  patricians,  the  nobles  of  Kome,  many  of 
Lombard  blood,  were  in  the  Imperialist  par^' ;  the 
plebeians,  the  commons,  asserted  their  independence, 
and  scorned  the  subservience  of  the  Popes.  They 
were  more  papal  tlian  the  Popes  themselves.  Wals, 
now  ruling  the  Emperor's  counsels,  had  remained  at 
Rome.  By  his  dexterous  management  Eugenius  pre- 
vailed over  his  rival,  Zinannus,  Yet  the  presence  of 
Lotbair  was  dcinandcd  to  overawe  the  city,  and  to 
LnuuirigiiD  maintain  the  Imperialist  Pope.*  Lothair  is- 
iDRomt  gjjgj  jjjg  mandates  in  a  high  tone.  He  strong- 
ly remonstrated  with  the  Pope  against  the  violence 
and  insults  suffered  by  all  who  were  feithfut  to  the 
Oct..  nqi.  Emperor  and  friendly  to  the  Franks.  Some 
had  been  put  to  death,  others  made  the  laugliing-stock 
of  their  enemies.  There  was  a  general  clamor  against 
the  Roman  pontiffs  and  against  the  administrators  of 
justice.  By  the  ignorance  or  indolence  of  the  popes, 
by  the  insatiable  avarice  of  the  judges,  the  property  of 
many  Romans  had  been  unjustly  confiscated.  Lothair 
had  determined  to  redress  these  abuses.  By  his  su- 
preme authority  many  judgments  were  reversed  ;  the 
confiscated  estates  restored  to  their  rightful  owners.  In 
other  words,  the  Imperialist  nobles  obtained  redress  of 
alt  grievances,  real  or  imaginary.     The  heads  of  the 

'  "  Eugeaiiu,  Tincente  noMiain  putc,  oidiuatiu  »L"  .^Egiiihaid. 
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popular  party  were  surrendered  and  sent  to  France. 
A  constitution  was  publicly  affixed  on  the  Vatican, 
regulating  the  election  of  the  Pope,  for  which  no  one  had 
a  suffrage  but  a  Roman  of  an  approved  title  :  it  coottitatioa. 
thus  vested  the  election  in  the  nobles.^  Annual  reports 
were  to  be  made,  both  to  the  Pope  and  to  the  Emi>eror, 
on  the  administration  of  justice.  Each  of  the  senate 
or  people  was  to  declare  whether  he  would  live  accord- 
ing to  the  Roman,  the  Lombard,  or  tlie  Prankish  law. 
On  the  Em})eror''s  arrival  at  Rome,  all  the  great  civil 
authorities  were  to  pay  him  feudal  service.  There  were 
other  provisions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Papal 
estates,  and  prohibiting  plunder  on  tlie  vacancy  of  the 
see.  As  a  still  more  peremptory  assertion  of  the  Im- 
perial supremacy,  the  unrepealed  statute  was  confirmed, 
that  no  Pope  should  be  consecrated  till  his  election  had 
been  ratified  by  the  Emperor.  The  Emperor  declared 
his  intention  of  sending  commissioners  from  time  to 
time  to  watch  over  the  administration  of  the  laws, 
to  receive  appeals,  and  to  remedy  acts  of  wrong  or 
injustice.^ 

But  while  the  Empire  thus  asserted  its  supremacy 
in  Rome,  beyond  the  Alps  it  was  gradually  Q^wing 
sinking  into  decay.     The  vast  dominions  of  J^J'^^H^Son 
Charlemagne,  notwithstanding  the  decree  of  **"***  ""p*"* 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  were  severing  into  independent,  soon 
to  become  hostile,  kingdoms.      The  imperial  power, 

I  The  ConfftitntioD  in  Sigonins,  Hwt.  Italics;  and  in  HoIstenioA;  Labbe 
cum  Notiii  Binii,  p.  1541,  .sub  ann.    Bouquet. 

s  **  Statutum  eHt  quoque  juxta  antiquonim  morem,  ut  ex  laUrt  impem- 
toris  mitterentur,  qui  judiciariam  potentatem  exercentes  juititiam  omni 
populo  faccrent,  et  tempore  quo  vinum  foret  imperatnri,  »qua  lance  pende- 
rent.**  —  Apud  Routiuet,  vi.  410.  The  Emperor  Henry  II.  afterwards  ap- 
pealed to  thin  constitution. —  Ellendorf,  p.  81. 
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out  of  which  grew  the  unity  of  the  whole,  was  losing 
its  awful  reverence.  The  Emperor  was  bat  one  of 
many  sovereigns,  with  the  title,  bat  less  and  less  of  the 
substance,  of  preeminent  power.  The  rojral  authority 
itself  was  becoming  more  precarious  by  the  rise  of  the 
great  feudal  aristocracy ;  and  in  the  midst  of,  above 
great  part  of  that  aristocracy,  the  feudal  clergy  of 
France  and  Germany  were  more  and  more  rapidly 
advancing  in  strength,  wealth,  and  influence. 

In  the  miserable  civil  wars  which  distracted  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Pious,  in  the 
rebellions  of  Iiis  sons,  in  the  degradation  of  the  impe- 
rial authority,  the  bishops  and  abbots  not  merely  take 
a  prominent  part,  but  appear  as  the  groat  arbiters,  as 
the  awarders  of  empire,  the  dei>osers  of  kings. 

Tlie  jealousies  of  the  sons  of  Louis  by  his  Queen 
Henniiigard,  wliicli  broke  out  into  ojwn  insurrection, 
into  civil  wars  with  the  father,  began  with  the  birth  of 
his  son  by  the  Empress  Judith  ; '  and  became  more 
violent  and  irreconcilable  as  that  son,  afterwards 
Charles  the  Bald,  advanced  towards  adolescence. 
These  jealousies  arose  out  of  the  apprehension,  that 
in  the  partition  of  the  Empire,  according  to  Frankish 
usage  confirmed  by  Charlemagne,  on  the  death  or 
demise  of  Louis,  some  share,  and  that  more  than  a 
just  share,  should  be  extorted  by  the  dominant  influ- 
ence of  the  beautiful  stepmother  from  the  uxorious 
Emperor.  Louis  was  thought  to  be  completely  ruled 
Bornhardof  ^Y  1''=*  ^^'^^  ^^*^  ^er  favorite,  Bemliard,  Duke 
a.p>im.DU.  (,J-  Septimania.  Rumors,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  know  the  truth,  accused  Dnke  Bemhard 
not  only  of  swaying  the  counsels,  but  of  dishonoring  the 
'  Clwrles,  bom  June  13,  333,  at  Fnmkfort. 
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bed,  of  his  master.^  The  sons  of  Louis  propagated 
these  degrading  reports,  and  indignantly  complained 
tiiat  the  bastard  offspring  of  Duke  Bemhard  should 
aspire  to  part  of  their  inheritance.  But  to  Duke 
Bemhard  the  unsuspecting  Louis,  besides  the  cares 
of  empire,  intrusted  the  education  of  his  son  Charles. 
He  had  dismissed  all  his  old  counsellors :  Abbot  Elis- 
achar,  the  chancellor ;  the  chief  chaplain,  Hilduin ; 
Jesse,  Bishop  of  Amiens ;  and  other  lay  officers  and 
ministers  of  the  court.  Ebbo,  Archbishop  of  Rheims, 
must  withdraw  to  his  diocese.^  The  whole  time  of 
Louis  seemed  to  be  indolently  whiled  away  between 
field-sports,  hunting  and  fishing  in  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes, and  the  most  rigid  and  punctilious  religious 
practices. 

These  melancholy  scenes  concern  Christian  history 
no  further  than  as  displaying  the  growing  power  of  the 
clergy,  the  religion  of  Louis  gradually  quailing  into 
abject  superstition,  the  strange  fiision  and  incorpora- 
tion of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  affairs.  But  in  this 
consists  the  peculiar  and  distinctive  character  of  these 
times.  The  Church  gives  refuge  to,  or  punishes  and 
incapacitates,  by  its  disqualifying  vows,  the  victims  of 
political  animosity.  The  dethroned  Empress  is  forced 
into  a  convent.  Civil  incapacity  is  not  complete,  at 
least  is  not  absolutely  binding,  without  ecclesiastical 
censure.     The  Pope  himself  appears  in  person :  prin- 

1  "  Thorum  occupavit."  —  Vit  Walae.  Panchasius  Radbert,  the  fHend, 
partisan,  and  biofnupher  of  Wala,  is  the  fierce  accuser  of  the  queen,  the 
fur\',  the  adulteress;  and  of  Bemhard,  the  most  factious  monster,  the  de- 
filer  of  matrons,  the  cruel  beast.  —  Vit.  Wale.  "  Fit  palatium  prostibu- 
lum,  ubi  mcBchia  dominatur,  adulter  regnat."  Bemhard  is  even  accused 
of  a  design  to  murder  Louis  and  his  sons.  Thegan  declares  that  these 
charges  were  all  lied  (p.  36):  **  Mentientes  omnia." 

s  Compare  Funck,  p.  102. 
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cipally  by  his  influence,  Lotdb  is  abandoned  hy  his 
anny,  and  left  at  the  mercy  of  his  rebellious  sons. 
The  degraded  monarch,  recalled  to  his  throne,  will 
not  reiinme  his  power  without  the  removal  of  tlia 
ecclesiastical  censure. 

The  first  overt  act  of  rebellion  by  the  elder  sons  of 
Louis,  chiefly  Pepin  (for  Louis  held  a  doubtful  course, 
and  Lothtur  was  yet  in  Italy),  was  the  refusal  of  the 
feudal  army  to  engage  in  tlie  perilous  and  unprofitable 
war  in  Bretagne.'  Already  the  fond  and  uxorions 
flitlier  had  awakened  jealousy  by  assigning  to  the  son 
of  Judith  the  title  of  King  of  Alemania.'  Pepin, 
King  of  Aquitwne,  placed  liimself  at  the  head  of  the 
mutinous  forces.  The  Emperor,  with  a  few  loyal  fbl- 
loiv-fFs  (who,  though  liku  the  rest  they  refused  to 
engage  in  the  Breton  war,  yet  would  not  abandon 
their  sovereign),  lay  at  Compi^gnc,  while  his  sons, 
witli  the  mass  of  the  array,  were  encamped  three 
leagues  off  at  Vcrbcrie.  Around  Pepin  had  assem- 
bled tlie  discanied  ecclesijisticnl  ministers,  Elisachar, 
Walii,  Ililduin,  Jesse ;  with  Godfrey  and  Richard,  and 
the  Counts  Warin,  Lantbert,  Matfrid.  Hugo.  Tlie 
demands  of  the  insurgents  were  stem  and  peremptory: 
the  dismissal  and  punishment  of  Duke  Bemliard,  the 
deirmdation  of  the  guilty  Judith.  Bernhnrd  made  his 
escape  to  tlie  soutli,  and  took  rofiige  in  Barcelona ; 
Judith,  by  the  Einpen>r's  advice,  retired  into  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Mary  of  Laon.  There  she  was  seized  by 
the  nilherents  of  litr  step-son^,  and  compelled  to  prom- 
ise that  she  would  use  all  her  influence,  if  she  had 
opportunity,  to  urge  the  Emperor  to  retire  to  a  cloister.' 

1  The  hiTTbBD  wa<  Humiuuiieil  to  Ronata,  April  K,  83a 

*  "Qaam  luque  adeo  intentiuiD  per  diveni  gaoeria  p<XDU  ioviM  ad^oc. 
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Before  herself  was  set  the  dreary  alternative  of  death 
or  of  taking  the  veil.  She  pronounced  the  fiital  vows ; 
and,  as  a  nun,  edified  by  her  repentance  and  Apru,  sso. 
piety  the  sisters  of  St.  Radegonde  at  Poitiers.  To  the 
people  she  was  held  up  as  a  wicked  enchantress,  who 
by  her  potions  and  by  her  unlawful  bewitchments 
alone  could  have  so  swayed  the  soul  of  the  pious  Em- 
peror. Lothair,  the  King  of  Italy,  now  joined  his 
brothers,  and  approved  of  all  their  acts.  Deliberations 
were  held,  in  which  the  higher  ecclesiastics  Jesse, 
Bishop  of  Amiens ;  Hilduin,  Abbot  of  St.  Denys ; 
Wala  (by  the  death  of  his  brother  Adalhard  now 
Abbot  of  Corbey)  urged  the  stronger  measure,  the. 
degradation  of  the  Emperor.  The  sons,  either  &om 
fear  or  respect,  hesitated  at  this  extreme  course. 
Some  of  the  Imperial  ministers  were  punished ;  two 
brothers  of  the  Empress  forced  to  submit  to  the  ton- 
sure ;  and  Heribert,  brother  of  Duke  Bernhard,  blind- 
ed. In  a  general  Diet  of  the  Empire  at  Compidgne, 
Lothair  was  associated  with  his  father  in  the  Empire. 

But  the  unpopularity  of  Louis  with  the  Roman 
Grauls  and  with  the  Franks  of  Gaul  was  not  shared  by 
the  German  subjects  of  the  Empire.  Throughout  this 
contest,  the  opposition  between  the  Teutonic  and  the 
Graulish  Franks  (the  French,  who  now  began  to  form 
a  different  society  and  a  different  language,  with  a 
stronger  Roman  character  in  their  institutions)  for^ 
showed  the  inevitable  disunion  which  awaited  the 
Empire  of  .Charlemagne.  In  the  Diet  of  Nimeguen 
the  cause  of  the  Emperor  predominated  so  completely 

ut  promitteret,  Re,  si  copia  daretur  cum  imperatore  colloqnendi  perauasn- 
ram  quatenus  Imperator  abjectis  armis,  comisque  recisis  monasterio 
conferret."  —  Astron.  Vit.  Ludov.  a.d.  829. 
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that  Lothair  would  not  listen  to  the  advice  of  his  more 
desperate  followers  to  renew  the  war.'  He  yielded  to 
the  gentle  influence  of  his  &ther,  and  abandoned,  wiUi 
but  little  scruple,  his  own  adherents  and  those  of  his 
brothers.  The  Emperor  and  his  son  appeared  in  pub- 
tic  as  entirely  reconciled.  Sentence  of  capital  coadenn 
nation  was  passed  on  all  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
proceedings  at  Compi^gne.  Jesse,  Hilduin,  Wala, 
Matfrid  and  tlie  rest  were  in  custody  ;  and  it  was  the 
clemency  of  the  Emperor  rather  than  the  interposition 
of  Lothair  in  fevor  of  his  partisans  whitih  prorogued 
their  punishment  till  the  meeting  of  another  Diet  at 
Aix-Ia-Cliapclle,  summoned  for  the  2d  of  February. 
Louis  returned  in  triumph  to  pass  the  winter  in  that 
capital.  His  first  act  was  to  release  his  wifc  ti-om  her 
monastic  prison.  She  returned  from  Aqiiitainc,  but 
the  scrupulous  Emi>eror  hesitated  to  restore  her  to  her 
conjugal  rights  while  the  impeachment  remained  upon 
her  honor,  perhaps  likewise  on  account  of  the  vows 
which  slie  had  been  compelled  to  take.  On  the  solemn 
day  of  the  purification  of  the  Virgin,  Judith  appeared 
(no  one  answering  the  citation  to  accuse  the  Empress 
of  adultery  or  witchery)  to  assert  her  own  purity. 
The  loyal  assembly  at  once  declared  that  no  accuser 
appeared  against  lier ;  an  oath  was  tendered,  and  with- 
out further  inquiry  her  own  word  was  held  sufficient  to 
establish  her  spotle,ss  virtue.  The  gentle  Loiiis  seized 
the  op[tortunity  of  mercy  to  commute  the  capital  pun- 
ishment of  all  the  conspirators  against  his  authority.' 

'  Funi'k,  I  Ihiiik,  dou  not  make  out  his  rsM  r>(  the  craft  of  Louis:  he 

'  Hilduin  hiul  appfsml  wLlh  ■  (.ttoI  nnned  relinue  of  (he  vodxals  nf  Ue 
■bbeysuf  Si.  IHmij-s,  St.  tlrmiain  d«  IWb,  snd  St.  iKdonl.  — Fun.-k,  p. 
111.    Jeue  or  Amicna  wu  Jcpottd  by  a  cuuacil  oC  bithapt,  headed  bj 
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His  monkish  biographer  rebukes  his  too  great  lenity.^ 
The  sons  of  Louis,  humiliated,  constrained  to  assent 
to  the  condemnation  of  their  partisans,  withdrew,  each 
to  his  separate  kingdom  —  Pepin  to  Aquitaine,  Louis 
to  Bavaria,  Lothair  to  Italy.  Duke  Bern-  a.d.  ssi. 
hard  presented  himself  at  the  court  at  Thionville  in 
the  course  of  the  autumn  ;  he  averred  his  innocence ; 
according  to  the  custom,  defied  his  accusers  to  come 
forward  and  prove  their  charge  in  arms.  The  wager 
of  battle  was  not  accepted,  and  Duke  Bemhard  was 
admitted  to  purge  himself  by  oath. 

Hardly  more  than  a  year  elapsed,  and  the  three  sons 
were  again  in  arms  against  their  father.  Louis  seems 
now  to  have  alienated  the  able  Duke  Bemhard,  and 
to  have  surrendered  himself  to  the  undisputed  rule  of 
Gombard,  a  monk  of  St.  Medard  in  Soissons. 

The  whole  Empire  is  now  divided  into  two  hostile 
parties :  on  each  side  are  dukes  and  counts,  bishops 
and  abbots.  The  Northern  Germans  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  Emperor ;  the  Gaulish  Franks  and  some  of  tlie 
Southern  Germans  obey  the  Kings  of  Aquitaine  and 
Bavaria.  Among  the  clergy,  another  element  of  jeal- 
ousy and  disunion  was  growing  to  a  great  height. 
Even  under  the  Merovingian  kings,  it  has  been  seen, 
the  nobles  had  endeavored  to  engross  the  great  ecclesi- 
astical dignities.  Under  the  Carlovmgians,  men  of  the 
highest  rank,  of  the  noblest  descent,  even  the  younger 

Ebbo  of  Rhcims;  Hilduin  imprisoned  at  Corbey ;  Wala  in  a  castle  on  the 
lake  of  Geneva. 

1  Astronomus,  in  Vit  xlv.  According  to  Boehmer  (Regesta),  Lothair 
and  I^uis  were  present  at  this  diet.  At  this  diet  too  appeared  envoys  from 
the  Danes  to  implore  the  continuance  of  peace;  from  the  Slavians,  and  the 
Caliph  of  Bagdad,  with  splendid  presents.  The  Empire  appeared  still  in 
its  strength  at  a  distance.. 
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or  ill^timate  branches  of  the  njii  fiunilj,  had  become 
Churchmen ;  but  the  higher  these  dignitaries  became, 
and  more  and  more  on  a  level  with  the  militaiy  feoda- 
tories,  the  more  the  Nobles  began  to  consider  the  eccle- 
siastical benefices  their  aristocratical  inheritance  and 
patrimony.  They  were  indignant  when  men  of  lower 
or  of  servile  birth  presumed  to  aspire  to  these  hi^ 
places,  which  raised  them  at  once  to  a  level  with  the 
moat  liigh-bom  and  powerful.  They  almost  aimed  at 
making  a  separate  caste,  to  whom  should  belong,  of 
right,  all  the  larger  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  temporal 
fie&.  But  abilities,  piety,  learning,  in  some  instances 
no  doubt  less  lolly  qualifications,  would  at  times  force 
their  way  to  the  highest  dignities.  Louis,  whether  fhim 
policy  or  from  a  more  wise  and  Christian  appreciation 
of  the  clerical  fiinction  in  the  Church,  was  considered 
to  fevor  this  humbler  class  of  ecclesiastics.  One  of  his 
biographers,  Thegan,  himself  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary 
of  noble  birth,  thus  contemptuously  describes  the  low- 
Low-bom  ^'>^n  clergy:  —  "It  was  the  great  weakness 
f^tf-  of  Louis  tliat  he  did  not  prevent  tliat  worst 

of  usages  by  which  the  basest  slaves  obtained  the  high- 
est di^nitius  of  the  Church.  He  followed  the  fatal 
example  of  Jeroboam,  '  who  made  of  the  lowest  of  the 

peo)>Ie  priests  of  the  high  places And  this  thing 

became  sin  unto  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  even  to  cut  it 
off  and  to  destroy  it  from  the  face  of  tlie  earth."  So 
sooner  have  such  men  attained  elevation  than  they 
throw  off  their  meekness  and  humility,  give  loose 
to  tlieir  passions,  become  quarrelsome,  evil-sijeaking, 
rulhig  men's  minds  by  alternate  menaces  and  flatteries. 
Their  first  object  is  to  raise  their  families  from  their 
servile  condition  :  to  some  they  give  a  good  education. 
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others  they  contrive  to  marry  into  noble  &milies.  No 
one  can  lead  a  quiet  life  who  resents  their  demands  and 
intrigaes.  Their  relatives,  thns  advanced,  treat  the 
older  nobles  with  disdain,  and  behave  with  the  utmost 
pride  and  insolence.  The  apostolic  canon  is  obsolete, 
that,  if  a  bishop  has  poor  relations,  they  should  receive 
alms  like  the  rest  of  the  poor,  and  nothing  more." 
Thegan  devoutly  wishes  that  God  would  put  an  end  to 
this  execrable  usage.^  In  all  this  there  may  have  been 
truth,  but  truth  spoken  in  bitterness  by  the  wounded 
pride  of  caste.  These  ecclesiastics  were  probably  the 
best  and  the  worst  of  the  clergy.  There  were  those 
who  rose  by  the  virtues  of  saints,  by  that  austere  and 
gentle  piety,  by  that  winning  evangelic  charity,  united 
with  distinguished  abilities,  which  is  sure  of  sympathy 
and  admiration  in  the  darkest  times :  and  those  who 
rose  by  the  vices  of  slaves,  selfishness,  cunning,  adula- 
tion, intrigue,  by  the  worldly  abilities  which  in  such 
times  so  easily  assume  the  mask  of  religion.  Now, 
however,  all  the  higher  clergy,  of  gentle  or  low  birth, 
seem  to  have  joined  the  confederates  against  the  Em- 
peror. Ebbo  of  Rheims,  Agobard  of  Lyons,  Barnard 
of  Vienne,  Heribald  of  Auxerre,  Hilduin  of  Beauvais, 
are  united  with  Jesse  of  Amiens  and  the  indefatigable 
Wala.  Afterwards  appear  also,  with  Lothair  at  Com- 
pi^gne,  Bartholomew  of  Narbonne,  Otgar  of  Mentz, 
Elias  of  Troyes,  Joseph  of  Evreux. 

At  length  —  after  many  vicissitudes,  hostilities,  ne- 
gotiations, in  which  Louis,  under  the  absolute  control 
of  the  ambitious  Judith,  seemed  determined  to  depress 

I  "  Jamdndam  ilia  peuima  consnetudo  erat,  ut  ex  vilissimis  seiris  fiaot 
snmmi  Pontificefi  .  .  .  ct  ideo  omnipotenii  Deas  cum  regibus  et  principibus 
hanc  pessimam  consuetudinem  amodo  et  deinceps  eradicare  et  suffocara 
dignetur,  ut  amplius  non  fiat  in  populo  Christiano.    Amen !  *' 
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his  elder  sons  to  advance  the  young  Charles  (he  bad 
now  named  him  King  of  Aquitaine)  —  the  armies  of 
the  Emperor  and  of  his  rebellious  sons  (all  three  sons 
were  now  in  arms}  stood  in  array  against  each  other 
on  the  plains  of  Roth&Id  in  Alsace,  at  no  great  dis- 
ciiinr.  tance  from  Strasburg.  The  Pope  was  an- 
po^omnirr  ""^"'^^  "^  ™  ^^^  camp  of  the  King  of  Italy. 
'^-  This   Pope   was   Grregory   IV.,  by   birth  ft 

Roman.  Eugenius  bad  been  succeeded  by  Valentinas, 
who  died  five  weeks  after  his  accession.  Gregory  IV. 
had  then  ascended  the  papal  throne,  with  the  sanctim 
of  the  King  of  Italy,  Lothair.'  The  Pope  may  have 
placed  himself  in  this  unseemly  position,  supporting 
rebellious  sons  against  the  authority  of  their  fatlier, 
eitlier  from  the  desire  of  courting  the  favor  of  Lothair, 
who  was  all-powerftil  in  Italy;  or,  it  may  be  hoped, 
with  tlie  more  becoming  i)«q>08e  of  interjKjsing  his  me- 
diation, and  putting  an  end  to  this  unnatural  conflict. 

But  the  Emperor  Louis  and  tlie  clergy  of  his  party 
pkidntLiM,  beheld  in  Gregory  an  avowed  enemy.  He 
addressed  a  strong  letter  to  the  Prankish  hierarchy 
assembled  at  Worms.  Gregorj's  answer  was  in  the 
haughty  tone  of  later  times  :  it  was  suggested  by 
Wala,*  now  again  in  the  camp  of  the  foes  of  Loub. 

1  "  Son  prius  ordinaCiu  cat,  quim  legalus  ImpcnlnriB  RuinaDi  rniit  et 
electioncm  populi  qualis  ciwet  examinivit."  —  Kpnhard,  p  390. 

1  "  Undo  ti  dcdimiw  (Wain,  &t.)  nonnulUSS.I'otnim  sueMrilslc  fi.mi- 
ta  pmlecesmrumque  Buoram  conuripta,  qnibas  nulluK  ciincndicfre  piMil, 
quod  cjun  owct  putotaii,  iino  Dei  it  D.  Petri  apoBtoli.  eiin<|ui.'  auctorilo;  ire, 
mittPre  ad  omncii  p'utH  pro  fide  Chrixti,  el  pace  efllesiaruui,  pro  pnrdica- 

Pelri  exeelleiid  et  pnte<taii  viva,  a  (|U0  oponenit  univemus  juilinari  ita  ut 
ipse  a  nemine  judicanilu*  essct."'  —  Vil.  Wnlie,  itvi.  It  in  rurioiu  to  tind 
the  Pope,  no  humble  Pope,  needing  thi*  promptiti):  from  a  Fraukifh  nionk, 
a  bighpr  Ilixh  Churchman  than  the  Pops.  Yet  I  see  DOtliing  here  or  the 
lalie  Deerelala. 
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But  the  enmity  of  tlie  Pope  was  not  so  dangerous  as 
what  he  called  his  friendly  mediation.  He  appeared 
suddenly  in  the  camp  of  Louis.  The  clergy,  Fulco 
the  chief  chaplain,  and  the  bishops,  had  the  boldness  to 
declare  that,  if  he  came  to  threaten  them  and  their 
Imperial  master  with  excommunication,  they  would  in 
their  turn  excommunicate  him,  and  send  him  back  to 
Italy.*  There  were  even  threats  that  they  would  de- 
pose him.  Even  the  meek  Emperor  received  the  Pope 
with  cold  courtesy,  and  without  the  usual  honors.  He 
had  smnmoned  him  indeed,  but  rather  as  a  vassal  than 
as  a  mediator.  The  Pope  passed  several  days  ui  the 
Imperial  camp.  Other  influences  were  likewise  at 
work.  Unaccountably,  imj)erceptibly,  the  army  of 
Louis  melted  away  like  a  heap  of  snow.  The  June  29. 
nobles,  the  ecclesiastics,  the  troops,  gradually  fell  oflF 
and  joined  his  sons.  Louis  found  liimself  encircled 
only  by  a  few  faithful  followers.^  "  Go  ye  also  to  my 
sons,"  said  the  gentle  Louis  ;  ^^  no  one  shall  lose  life  or 
limb  in  my  behalf."  ^  Weeping  they  lefl  him.  Ever 
after  this  ignominious  place  was  named  Liigenfeld,  the 
field  of  falsehood.* 

The  Emperor,  Judith  his  Queen,  and  their  young 
son  Charles,  were  now  the  prisoners  of  Lothair.  The 
Emperor  was  at  first  treated  with  some  marks  of  re- 
spect.    Judith  was  sent  into  Italy,  and  imprisoned  in 

1  "  Sed  81  excommunicans  advenerit,  cxcommunicatus  abiretf  cum  aliter 
le  hAl>eat  antiquorum  anctoritafl  canonum.'*  —  The^^n. 

*  Of  these  were  four  bifthopK,  his  brother  Drogo  of  Metz,  Modoin  of 
Antun,  Wilerich  of  Bremen,  Aldrie  of  Mond. 

s  "  Ite  ad  filion  meos,  nolo  ut  ullu8  propter  me  vitam  ant  membra  dimittat. 
nil  infiui  lacrymifl  reccdebant  ab  eo/'  —  Thegan,  c.  xlii. 

4  **  Qui  ab  eo  quod  ibi  gestum  est  perpetuft  e»t  ifrnomini&notatus  ut  voce- 
tor  campus  mentitus/*  —  Astronom.  Vit  Thegan  calls  it  "  campus  men- 
dacii.** 


* 

f 
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the  fortress  of  Tortona.    The  boy  was  conveyed  to  the 
abbey  of  Priim :  probably  on  account  of  his  yonth  he 
escaped  the  tonsure.     The  sons  divided  the  Empire; 
the  Pope,  it  is  said,  in  great  sorrow  returned  to  Rome.^ 
Lothair  was  a  man  of  cruelty,  but  he  either  feared 
or  scrupled  to  take  the  life  of  his  father.     Tet  he  and 
his  noble  and  episcopal  partisans  could  not  but  dread 
another  reaction  in  favor  of  the  gentle  Emperor.     A 
Diet  was  held  at  Compiegne.     They  determined  to 
incapacitate  him  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  degradation 
for  the  resumption  of  his  royal  oflSce.    They  compelled 
Oct.  888.       him  to  perform  public  penance  in  the  chuit^ 
of  St.  M^dard,  at  Soissons.     There  the  Emperor,  the 
father  of  three  kings,  before  the  shrine  which  con- 
tained the  relics  of  St.  Mddard,  and  of  St.  Sebastian 
the  Martyr,  laid  down  upon  the  altar  his  armor  and 
his  imperial  attire,  put  on  a  dark  mourning  robe,  and 
read  the  long  enforced  confession  of  his  crimes.     Eight 
weary  articles  were  repeated  by  his  own  lips.     I.  He 
confessed  himself  guilty  of  sacrilege  and  homicide,  as 
having  broken  the  solemn  oath  made  on  a  former  occa- 
sion before  the  clergy  and  the  people ;  guilty  of  the 
blood  of  his  kinsmen,  especially  of  Prince  Bemhard 
(whose  punishment,  extorted  by  the  nobles,  had  been 
mitigated  by  Louis).     II.  He  confessed  himself  guilty 
Penance  of     ^^  P^rjury,  uot  ouly  by  the  violation  of  his 
^"**"  own  oaths,  but  by  compelling  others  to  for- 

swear themselves  through  his  frequent  changes  in  the 
partition  of  the  Empire.  III.  He  confessed  himself 
guilty  of  a  sin  against  God,  by  having  made  a  military 
expedition  during  Lent,  and  having  held  a  Diet  on  a 
high  festival.      IV.    He   confessed  himself  guilty  of 

^  "  Cum  maximo  mcerore.**  — Astronom.  Vit. 
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severe  judgments  against  the  partisans  of  his  sons  — 
whose  lives  he  had  spared  by  his  mercifid  intervention ! 
V.  He  confessed  himself  again  guilty  of  encouraging 
perjury,  by  permitting  especially  the  Empress  Judith 
to  clear  herself  by  an  oath.  VI.  He  confessed  him- 
self guilty  of  all  the  slaughter,  pillage,  and  sacrilege 
committed  during  the  civil  wars.  VII.  He  confessed 
himself  guilty  of  having  excited  those  wars  by  his  arbi- 
trary partitions  of  the  Empire.  VIII.  And  lastly,  of 
having,  by  his  general  incapacity,  brought  the  Empire, 
of  which  he  was  the  guardian,  to  a  state  of  total  ruin. 
Having  rehearsed  this  humiliating  lesson,  the  Emperor 
laid  the  parchment  on  the  altar,  was  stripped  of  his 
military  belt,  which  was  likewise  placed  there ;  and 
having  put  off  his  worldly  dress,  and  assumed  the  garb 
of  a  penitent,  was  esteemed  from  that  time  incapaci- 
tated from  all  civil  acts. 

The  most  memorable  part  of  this  memorable  transac- 
tion is,  that  it  was  arranged,  conducted,  ac-  The  clergy. 
complished  in  the  presence  and  under  the  authority  of 
the  clergy.  The  permission  of  Lothair  is  slightly  inti- 
mated ;  but  the  act  was  avowedly  intended  to  display 
the  strength  of  the  ecclesiastical  power,  the  punish- 
ment justly  incurred  by  those  who  are  disobedient  to 
sacerdotal  admonition.^  Thus  the  hierarchy  assumed 
cognizance  not  over  the  religious  delinquencies  alone, 
but  over  the  civil  misconduct  of  the  sovereign.  They 
imposed  an  ecclesiastical  penance,  not  solely  for  his  as- 
serted violation  of  his  oaths  before  the  altar,  but  for  the 
ruin  of  the  Empire.     It  is  strange  to  see  the  pious  sov- 

^  **  Manifestare  juxta  iojunctam  nobis  ministerium  caravimuSf  qaalis  sit 
rigor  et  potentas  sive  niini(«terium  sacerdotale,  et  qaali  mereatur  damnari 
■cntentifl,  qui  monitis  f^acerdotalibiis  obedire  noluerit.** — Acta  Exautom- 
tionis  Ladov.  Pii,  apud  Bouquet,  v.  p.  248. 
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ereign,  the  one  devout  and  stuntly  of  his  race,  thus 
degraded  by  these  haughty  ChurchmeD,  now,  both 
high-bom  and  low-born,  concurring  against  him.  The 
Pope  had  ostensibly,  perhaps  sincerely,  hoped  to  recon- 
cile the  conflicting  parties.  His  mission  may  have  been 
designed  as  one  of  peace,  but  the  inevitable  cons^ 
quence  of  his  appearance  in  the  rebellions  camp  could 
not  but  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  Louis.  He  seemed 
at  least  to  befriend  the  son  in  his  unnatural  war&re 
against  his  father.  Agobard,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  issued 
a  fierce  apology  for  the  rebellious  sons  of  Louis,  filled 
with  accusations  of  incontinence  against  the  Empress 
Judith.^  Her  beauty  and  the  graces  of  her  manner 
had  even  seduced  the  admiration  of  holy  priests  and 
bishops  toward:)  this  Delilah,  who  had  dared  to  resume 
her  royal  dignity  and  conjugal  rights  after  having  taken 
the  veil :  to  her  he  attributes  all  the  weaknesses  of 
the  too  easy  monarch.  In  the  words  of  the  aristocratic 
Thegan,  all  the  bishops  were  the  enemies  of  Louis, 
especially  those  whom  he  had  raised  from  a  servile  con- 
dition, or  who  were  sprung  from  barbarous  races.  But 
tliere  was  one  on  whom  Thegan  pours  out  all  his  in- 
dignation. One  was  chosen,  an  impure  and  most  inhu- 
man man,  to  execute  their  cruel  decrees,  a  man  of  servile 
origin,  Ebbo,  the  Archbishop  of  Rheims.  "  Unheard- 
of  words  1  Unheard-of  deeds !  They  took  the  sword 
from  his  thigh ;  by  the  judgment  of  his  servants  he 
was  clad  in  sackcloth  ;  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  was 
iiiKillcd  — '  Slaves  have  ruled  over  us.'  *  Oh,  what  a 
return  for  liis  goodness  1     He  made  thee  free,  noble  he 

1  "  Dnmina  I'alutii  .  .  .  luJnt  puerililer.  spectuitibiu  etiun  *liqiubus  de 
nrdinc  sat'cnlutali  «t  plcrisque  ciinludciitibD?,  qui  MCUDdum  IbmuuD  qsan 
>pastolii«  »i.TibBl  da  eli^^ndia  epiacopia  ..." 
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could  not,  for  that  an  enfranchised  slave  cannot  be. 
He  clothed  thee  in  purple  and  in  pall,  thou  clothedst 
him  in  sackcloth  ;  he  raised  thee  to  the  highest  bishop- 
ric, thou  by  unjust  judgment  hast  expelled  him  from 

the  throne  of  his  ancestors O  Lord  Jesus ! 

where  was  thy  destroying  angel  when  these  things 
were  done  ?  "  Thegan  goes  on  to  quote  Virgil,  and 
says  that  the  poet  would  want  the  combined  powers  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  to  describe  the  guilt  of  these 
deeds.  The  miseries  of  Louis  were  gi'eater  than  those 
of  Job  himself.  The  comforters  of  Job  were  kings, 
those  of  Louis  slaves.* 

It  is  astonishing  to  find  that  this  was  the  same  Ebbo, 
Archbishop  of  Kheims,  who  undertook  a  perilous  mis- 
sion to  the  heathen  Northmen,  brought  the  Danish 
King  to  the  court  of  Louis  to  receive  baptism,  and  is 
celebrated  by  the  monkish  poet  of  the  day  in  the  most 
glowing  strains  for  his  saintly  virtues.^ 

This  strange  and  sudden  revolution,  which  had  left 
the  Emperor  at  the  mercy  of  his  son,  was  followed  by 
another  no  less  sudden  and  strange.  No  doubt  the 
pride  of  many  warlike  nobles  was  insulted  by  this  dis- 
play of  ecclesiastical  presumption.  The  degradation  of 
the  Emperor  was  the  degradation  of  the  Empire.  The 
character  of  Louis,  however,  could  not  but  command 
the  fond  attachment  of  many.  The  people  felt  the 
profoundest  sympathy  in  his  fate ;  and  even  among  the 
clergy  there  were  those  who  could  not  but  think  these 

1  **  Qui  beato  Job  insultabant  Reges  fuisse  leguntur  in  libro  beati  Tho- 
bis;  qui  ilium  vero  affligebant,  legates  ejus  sen'i  erant,  et  patrum  buo- 
rum."  —  Thegan.  Vit.  Ludov.  xliv. 

*  Ermoldi  Nigelli,  Carm.  iv.  Ermoldus  makes  Louis  deliver  a  charge  to 
Ebbo,  when  netting  out  to  convert  the  Nomianm.  Munter,  Gcschichtv  der 
Einf  Uhrung  den  Christenthiims  in  Danemark  und  Norwegen,  has  collected 
the  pa<(.«age8  about  Ebbo's  mission.  —  Page  238  tt  teg. 
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insults  an  ungracions  and  unchristian  retnm  for  his 
piety  til  Gocl,  his  tenderness  to  man,  his  respect  for  the 
ecclesiastical  order.'  A  revulsion  took  place  in  the 
whole  nation.  The  other  sons  of  the  Emperor,  P^n 
and  Louis,  had  taken  do  part  in  this  humiliation  of 
their  father,  and  expressed  their  strong  commiseration 
of  his  sufferings,  their  reprobation  of  the  cruel^  and 
insult  hL>a|>od  upon  him.  The  murmurs  of  the  people 
were  too  loud  to  be  mistaken.  Leaving  his  father  at 
St.  Denj-s,  Lothair  fled  to  Burgundy.  No  sooner  had 
he  retirefl  than  the  whole  Empire  seemed  to  assemUe, 
in  loyal  emulation,  around  the  injured  Louis. 

But  Louis  would  not  resume  his  power,  and  his  arms, 
the  symbol  of  his  power,  but  wth  the  consent  of  the 
Bisliops.  His  subjects'  reviving  loyalty  could  not  re- 
move the  ecclesiastical  incapacitation.  But  bishops 
were  not  wanting  among  those  who  thronged  to  renew 
their  allegiance,'  Louis  was  solemnly  reirirt  with  his 
i.B.  884.  arms  by  the  hands  of  some  of  these  prelates, 
*'"'''■  and,  amid  the  universal  joy  of  the  people,  the 
Pious  resumed  the  Empire.  So  groat  was  the  burst 
of  feeling,  that,  in  the  language  of  his  biographer,  the 
very  elements  seemed  to  sympathize  in  the  dtliverance 
of  the  Emperor  fiom  his  unnatural  son.  The  weather, 
which  had  been  wet  and  tempestuous,  became  dear  and 
serene.  Once  more  the  Empress  Judith  returned  to 
court;*  and  Louis  might  again  enjoy  his  quiet  hunting 

CB,  qun  pnesens  ent,  e1i»m<|u« 

Vpud  Bouquet,  p.  IS.     Thf  A«- 

1  ons  ocrasinn,  " Miwratio tamen  hujui>«  rei  etlalis  rerum 

weplia  Bulhoribus,  innne«  lisbebst."  —  c.  39. 

p,  Ulgar  of  Heniz,  who  bad  bwn  pr««Til  at  his  pmuM 
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and  fishing,  and  his  ascetic  usages,  in  the  forest  of  Ar- 
dennes. Yet  it  was  not  a  bloodless  revolution.  The 
armies  of  Louis  and  Lothair  encountered  Aug.  834. 
near  Chalons.  That  unfortunate  town  was  burned  by 
the  victorious  Lothair,  whose  savage  ferocity  did  not 
spare  even  females.  Not  content  with  the  massacre  of 
a  son  of  Duke  Bemhard  in  cold  blood,  his  sister  was 
dragged  from  her  convent,  shut  up  in  a  wine-cask,  and 
thrown  into  the  Saone.^ 

But  the  year  after  a  pestilence  made  such  ravages  in 
the  army  of  Lothair,  that  he  was  obliged  to  a.d.  886. 
return  into  Italy.  Before  long  he  had  to  deplore  the 
death  of  almost  all  his  great  Transalpine  partisans, 
Wala,  Count  Hugo,  Matfrid,  Jesse  of  Amiens.  Dur- 
ing this  time  a  Diet  at  Thionville  had  annulled  the 
proceedings  of  that  at  Compiegne.  In  a  sol-  Feb.  28. 
enm  assembly  at  Metz,  eight  archbisho[)s  -  and  thirty- 
five  bishops  condemned  the  acts  of  themselves  and  their 
rebellious  brethren  at  that  assemblv.  In  the  cathedml 
of  Metz,  seven  archbishops  chanted  the  seven  prayers 
of  reconciliation,  and  the  Emperor  was  then  held  to 
be  absolutelv  reinvested  in  his  civil  and  relimous  su- 
premacy.  At  a  later  Diet  at  Cremieux,  near  Lyons, 
Ebbo  of  Rheims  (the  chief  chaplain,  Fulco,  the  faith- 
ful adherent  of  Louis,  who  had  defied  the  June,  885. 
Pope  in  his  cause,  aspired  to  the  metropolitan  see)  sub- 
mitted to  deposition.^  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  abbey 
of  Fulda.  Yet  Rome  must  be  consulted  before  the 
degradation  is  complete,  at  all  events  before  the  succes- 

1  "  More  maleficonim/*  says  Xitbard.    No  doubt  the  punislimont  of  a 
witch. — Apud  Bouquet,  p.  13. 

2  Mentz,  Trevej^,  Rouen,  Touw,  Sens,  Bourses,  Arh»:»,  even  Kbbo  of 
Rheims. 

s  Funck,  p.  153,  with  authorities. 
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flor  is  cnnsecrnted.  Agobard  of  L^ons  was  condemned. 
The  Arclibishop  of  Vienne  appeared  not ;  he  incurred 
sentence  of  deposition  for  his  contumacy.  The  Arcb- 
lushop  of  Narbonne,  and  other  bishops,  were  deposed. 
A  new  division  of  the  Empire  took  place  at  a  later  diet 
at  Worms,  in  which  Lothtur  received  only  Italy :  the 
Transalpine  dominions  were  divided  between  the  three 
other  sons,  Pepin,  Louis,  and  Charles ;  the  Empress 
Judith  secured  the  first  step  to  equality  in  fiivor  tX  bcr 

The  few  remaining  years  of  the  life  of  Lonis  were 
still  distracted  by  the  unallayed  feuds  in  his  family.  A 
iQj_  visit  of  devotion  to  Rome  was  prevented  l^  a 

i.D.  OT7.  descent  of  tlio  Noinnans,  who  had  long  rav- 
aged the  coasts  of  France,  A  new  partition  was  made 
at  Nimegticii ;  Charles  was  solemnly  crowned.  The 
June  888.  Empress  Judith  contrived  to  bring  about  a 
a^it.sss.  ri'conc illation  between  Lothair  and  his  father, 
to  the  advantage  of  her  own  son  Charles,'  and  a 
division  of  interests  between  Lothair  and  his  brothers, 
Louis  of  Bavaria  and  Pepin  of  Aquitaine.  Pepin, 
D«.  IB,  fffls.  ^'^fi  ^^  Aquitaine,  died,  and  the  claims  of  his 
ii»j80. 688.  cliildren  to  the  succession  were  disregarded, 
Juditli  knit  still  closer  the  alliance  of  the  Emperor 
and  tht'  elder  son.  Yet  one  more  partition.  With  the 
exception  of  Bavaria,  with  which  Louis  was  obliged 
to  be  content,  the  Empire  was  divided  between  Lothair 
and  the  son  of  Judith. 

The  death  of  Louis  was  in  harmony  with  his  life. 
In  a  stiite  of  great  weakness  (an  eclipse  of  the  sun  liad 
thrown  him  into  serious  alarm,  and  from  that  day  he 
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began  to  fail  ^),  he  persisted  in  strictly  observ-  j|,y  5 
ing  the  forty  days  of  Lent ;  the  Eucharist  was  *"^'  ^' 
his  only  food.     Almost  his  last  words  were  expressive 
of  forgiveness  to  his  son  Louis,  who  was  in  arms  against 
him,*  and  "  bringing  down  his  gray  hairs  in  sorrow  to 
the  grave."     He  continued,  while  he  had  strength,  to 
hold  the   crucifix,  which  contained  a  splinter  of  the 
true  cross,  to  his  breast ;  when  his  strength  failed,  he 
left  that  office  to  Drogo,  Bishop  of  Metz,  his  natural 
brother,  who,  with   the  Archbishops  of  Treves  and 
Mentz,  attended  his  dying  hours.     His  last  words  were 
the  German,  au8j  au8.     His  attendants  supposed  that 
he  was  bidding  an  evil  spirit,  of  whose  pres-  jnneao, 
ence   he   was   conscious,   avaunt.     He  then  *"^'  ^^' 
lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  with  serenity  ap- 
proaching to  a  smile,  expired.^ 

Christian  history  has  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the 
life  of  this  monarch.  His  appellation,  the  Pious,  shows 
what  the  religion  was  which  was  held  in  especial  honor 
in  his  day,  its  strength  and  its  weakness,  its  virtue,  and 
what  in  a  monarch  can  hardly  escape  the  name  of  vice. 
It  displays  the  firmer  estabUshment  of  a  powerful  and 
aristocratic  clergy,  not  merely  in  that  part  of  Europe 
which  became  the  French  monarchy,  but  also  in  great 
part  of  trans-Rhenane  Germany ;  the  manner  in  which 
they  attained  and  began  to  exercke  that  power ;  the 
foundation,  in  short,  of  greaf  national  Churches,  in 
acknowledged  subordination,  if   not  always  in  rigid 

1  Annales  Franconim,  Fnldenses,  Bertiniani,  sub  ann. 

'  Louis  of  Bavaria  bad  not  mabed  into  war  witbout  provocation.  Tbe 
Emperor  bad  at  least  sanctioned  tbe  but  partition,  wbicb  left  bim  a  narrow 
kingdom,  while  Lothair  and  bis  younger  brotber  sbared  tbe  realm  of 
Cbarlemagne. 

*  Loois  died  on  an  island  of  tbe  Rbine,  opposite  to  Ingelbeim. 
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obedience,  to  the  See  of  Rome,  bat  also  mingling,  at 
times  with  overruling  weight,  in  ill  the  temporal  afi&in 
of  each  kingdom. 

But  thronghout  the  reign  of  Lonis  the  Pious,  not 
iniig»'m>  only  did  the  Empire  assert  this  snpremacy  in 
waM.  ecclesiastical  as  in  temporal  afiairs ;  Teutonic 

independence  maintained  its  ground,  more  perhaps  than 
its  ground,  on  the  great  question  of  image-worship. 
A.B.BU.  The  Council  of  Paris  enforced  the  solemn 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Frankfort.  The  Iconoclastic 
Byzantine  Emperor,  Michael  the  Stammerer,  Altered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Western  Emperor,  of  which 
the  manifest  object  was  to  compel  the  Pope  at  least 
to  amity,  and  to  recL-de  from  the  decrees  of  the  sec- 
ond Council  of  Nicea  asserted  by  bis  predecessors. 
The  ambassadors  of  Constantinople  appeared  in  Rome, 
accompanied  by  ambassadors  from  Louis.  The  Pope 
Eugenius,  who  owed  his  Popedom  to  the  Franks,  who 
sat  on  his  throne  only  tlirough  their  sup|>ort,  was  in 
great  embarrassment ;  he  wa:^  obliged  to  elude  what  he 
cisudiu  or  tl^r^d  not  oppose.  At  no  other  time  could  a 
^^°-  bishop  like  Claudius  of  Turin  liave  acted  the 

fearless  Iconoclast  in  an  Italian  city,  removed  all  im- 
ages and  pictures,  condemned  even  tlie  cross,  and  lived 
and  died,  if  not  unassailed  by  angry  controversialists, 
yet  unrebuked  by  any  commanding  authority,  unde- 
graded,  and  in  the  fiill  honors  of  a  Bishop.  Claudius 
was  a  Spaniard  who  acquired  fame  as  a  commentator 
on  the  scriptures  in  the  court  of  Louis  at  Aquitaine. 
Among  the  first  acts  of  Louis  as  Emperor  was  tlie  pro- 
motion of  Claudius  to  the  bishopric  of  Turin.  The 
stem  reformer  at  once  began  to  wage  war  on  what  lie 
deemed  the  superstitions  of  the  people.     Claudius  went 
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much  further  than  the  temperate  decrees  of  the  Council 
of  Frankfort.  Images  were  to  him  idols ;  the  worship 
of  the  cross  godlessness.  Turin  was  overawed  by  his 
vigorous  authority.  A  strong  party,  not  the  most 
numerous,  espoused  his  cause.  He  was  not  unopposed. 
The  Abbot  Theodemir,  of  a  monastery  near  Nismes ; 
Dungal,  a  Scot,  a  learned  theologian  of  Pavia ;  Jonas, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  denounced  his  doctrines.  But 
Theodemir  ingenuously  confesses  that  most  of  the 
great  Transalpine  prelates  thought  with  Claudius.^ 
Agobard  of  Lyons  published  a  famous  treatise,  if  not 
in  defence  of  Claudius,  maintaining  in  their  utmost 
strength  the  decrees  of  Frankfort. 

But  it  was  not  on  image- worship  alone  that  Claudius 
of  Turin  advanced  opinions  premature  and  anticipative 
of  later  times.  The  apostolic  office  of  St.  Peter  ceased 
with  the  life  of  St.  Peter.  The  power  of  the  keys 
passed  to  the  whole  episcopal  order.  The  Bishop  of 
Rome  had  apostolic  power  only  in  so  far  as  he  led  an 
apostolic  life. 

It  is  difficult  to  suppose  but  that  some  tradition  or 
succession  to  the  opinions  of  Claudius  of  Turin  lay 
concealed  in  the  valleys  of  the  Piedmontese  Alps,  to 
appear  again  after  many  centuries. 

^  GfHiner,  iii.  p.  736. 
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